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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20tli,  1918. 

The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddonj  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  thefollowing  new  members  was  announced, 
viz.  :— Mr.  George  Whale,  Mr.  H.  Weld  Blundell,  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Waites,  Mr.  R.  Hugh  Mellor,  Mr.  Ikbal  Ali 
Shah,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Collocott,  Mrs.  Huddart,  and  Miss 
F.  J.  Olcott. 

The  enrolment  of  the  Royal  National  Library,  Milan, 
and  the  Indiana  University  Library  as  subscribers  ;  the 
death  in  action  of  Colonel  Bryan  Jones,  and  the  resignations 
of  Miss  Pollard  and  Mrs.  Stow  were  also  announced. 

Miss  Blackman  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Rosary  in 
Magic  and  Religion,"  which  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  ;  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Gaster  and  Mr.  Wright  took  part. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  a  collection  of  Rosaries,  and  Miss 
Burne  a  Rosary  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
by  a  soldier. 
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The  meeting  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Blackman  for  her  paper  and  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Miss 
Burne  for  exhibiting  the  Rosaries. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  15th,  1919. 

The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Major  Perceval  Yetts  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Chinese  Isles  of  the  Blest,"  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright,  Miss  Hull,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mrs. 
Coote  Lake  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Major  Perceval  Yetts  for  his  paper. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19th,  1919. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  this  date, 
the  President,  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  41st  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  with  the  Cash 
Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1918,  duly 
audited,  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Hartland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gaster,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  to  hold  ofhce  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.  : — 

As  President — A.  C.  Haddon,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

As  Vice-Presidents — The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Abercromby, 
Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  V.P.S.A.,  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Burne, 
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Edward  Clodd,  W.  Crooke,  CLE.,  D.Sc,  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.  Gaster,  Ph.D.,  E.  S.  Hartland,  F.S.A., 
LL.D.,  R.  R.  Marett,  D.Sc,  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.,  The 
Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  and  A.  R. 
Wright,  F.S.A. 

As  Members  of  Council — Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks,  G.  R.  Carhne, 
M.  Longworth  Dames,  Capt.  A.  Allan  Gomme,  Lady 
Gomme,  P.  J.  Heather,  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
T.  C.  Hodson,  Miss  E.  Hull,  Sir  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  E.  Lovett,  A.  F.  Major,  Miss  Moutray  Read, 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  H.  A.  Rose,  C.  J.  Tabor, 
His  Hon.  J.  S.  Udal,  F.S.A.,  and  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  F.R.S. 

As  Hon.  Treasurer — Edward  Clodd. 

As  Hon.  Auditor. — C.  J.  Tabor. 

As  Editor  oj  ''  Folk-Lore'' — W.  Crooke,  CLE.,  D.Sc. 

The  Chairman  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  for 
which  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Hartland,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gaster. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE 
COUNCIL. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulties  caused  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  war,  the  Society  has  continued 
to  hold  its  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  generally 
they  have  been  well  attended. 

Sixteen  new  members  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
year,  and  three  libraries  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
subscribers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  have 
been  nine  deaths  and  twenty  resignations,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  diminished  by  ten,  and 
there  are  now  only  394  members  and  subscribers  on  the 
roll  as  against  404  a  year  ago. 

Among  the  members  who  have  died  are  Dr.  Walker,  Miss 
S.  Morison,  and  Mr.  Thurstan  Peter,  who  was  one  of  the 
very  few  representatives  of  the  Society  in  the  west 
country,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  more 
fully  represented  in  the  future  than  at  present. 

Considering  the  many  and  various  calls  the  war  has  made 
on  the  energies  of  the  country,  the  Council  think  the  Society 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  kept  its  numbers  at  so 
high  a  level :  and  now  that  peace  is  well  in  sight,  they  hope 
that  before  they  issue  their  next  Annual  Report  the  Society 
will  be  as  flourishing  as  it  was  in  its  palmiest  days. 

The  amount  received  in  subscriptions  during  the  year 
was  £386  8s.  od.,  which  was  £13  more  than  in  1917;  and 
of  this  amount  a  larger  proportion  even  than  a  year  ago 
represented  arrears. 
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Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

2yd January.     "  The  Influence  of  Burial  Customs  on  the  Belief  in  a  Future 

State."     Mrs.  Holland. 
20th  February.    (Annual  Meeting. )    Presidential  Address  :   "  The  Transvalua- 

tion  of  Culture."     Dr.  R.  R.  Marett. 
20tk  March.     "The  Hcuse  in  India  in  its  Sociological  and  Folklore  Aspects." 

Mr.  W.  Crooke. 
i-jtk  April.     "  Magic  and  Religion."     Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
ie,th  May.     "Some  Mythical  Tales  of  the  Lapps."     Mr.  C.  J.  Billson  ;  and 

"The  Mediaeval  Legend  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise."     Mr.  M.  Esposito, 
Kjthjune.     "  Further  Studies  in  Irish  Folk-lore."     Miss  Moutray  Read. 
20th  Novetiiher.     "  The  Rosary  in  Magic  and  Religion."     Miss  Blackman. 

Miss  Blackman's  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  and  elicited  an  interesting  discussion.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wright  at  the  same  meeting  exhibited  a  collection 
of  rosaries,  and  Miss  Burne  a  rosary  picked  up  by  a 
soldier  on  the  battlefield  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

The  Council  regret  that  so  few  objects  of  folklore 
interest  have  been  exhibited  during  the  year,  and  they 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  members  and  friends  will 
not  hesitate  to  bring  with  them  to  the  meetings  any  objects 
illustrative  of  the  papers  announced  to  be  read. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Society's  library 
during  the  year,  particulars  of  which  have  been  duly  noted 
in  Folk-Lore.  Members  are  reminded  that  they  may 
borrow  books  from  the  library,  which  is  housed  at  Univer- 
sity College,  subject  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Council,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  Dr.  R.  W.  Chambers,  the  Hon.  Librarian  at  the 
College. 

The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  Folk-Lore  has  been  issued 
during  the  year.  The  cost  of  paper  and  labour  has  again 
considerably  increased,  and  the  Council  have  in  consequence 
found  it  necessary  further  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  volume, 
and  to  dispense  with  illustrations.  Even  so,  the  cost  of 
the  volume  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  pre-war  days. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Council  have  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  the  issue  of  any  additional  volume  for 
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the  present.  A  year  hence  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  stock  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  and 
should  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  able  to  issue  an 
additional  volume  in  1920.  They  fear,  however,  that  they 
may  by  that  time  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
several  MSS.  which  have  been  offered  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  regrettable  illness  of  Miss  Burne,  who 
has  succeeded  Dr.  Wheatley  as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
material  in  course  of  collection  for  a  new  edition  of 
Brand's  calendar  customs  of  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities^ 
there  is  no  report  to  hand  from  the  Brand  Committee. 
The  Council,  however,  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
they  have  received  a  generous  contribution  of  £20  from  an 
anonymous  donor  for  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
have  reason  to  know  that  a  considerable  amount  of  spade- 
work  has  been  done  during  the  year.  It  is  feared  that  Miss 
Burne's  illness  will  prevent  her  resuming  the  direction  of 
the  work,  but  the  Committee  are  making  arrangements 
for  carrying  it  on  with  as  little  dislocation  as  possible.  The 
Council  wish  to  place  on  record  their  profound  appreciation 
of  Miss  Burne's  services,  and  their  most  sincere  regret  that 
she  feels  at  present  unable  to  complete  the  task  into  which 
she  had  thrown  such  unstinted  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  sales  of  the  Society's  publications  for  the  year  1917 
amounted  to  £25  15s.  7d.  only.  In  view  of  the  disorganisa- 
tion caused  by  the  war,  no  larger  return  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  Both  Mr.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Jackson 
have  been  on  active  service  throughout  the  year,  and  no 
account  of  the  sales  of  the  Society's  publications  in  1918  is 
yet  available.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  that 
they  will  fall  short  of  those  in  the  previous  year. 

A  sum  of  £30  has  been  received  on  account  of  the  sales 
of  salvage  stock.  A  large  number  of  volumes,  however, 
still  remain  unsold,  and  may  be  inspected  by  intending 
purchasers    at   Messrs.    H.   F.   Payers  &  Co.'s  warehouse. 
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Bishop's  Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  where  they  are  stored. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Tabor,  of  the  White  House,  Knotts  Green,  Essex, 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  be  responsible  for  their  sale. 
The  price  is  4s.  per  volume,  with  all  faults,  carriage  paid. 

In  order  to  effect  further  economies  the  Council  omitted 
the  meeting  in  December,  and  decided  not  to  provide  tea 
before  the  meetings.  But  after  the  end  of  the  present 
session  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  order  of  things  may  be 
restored. 

The  Cash  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  are 
submitted  herewith. 

A.    C.   HADDON, 

President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS. 


At  the  present  time,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics 
and  of  our  social  relations,  we  are  living  in  a  transitional 
period,  and  as  the  armistice  is  a  transitional  stage  between 
war  and  peace,  so  the  great  conference  which  is  at  this 
moment  sitting  in  Paris  may  be  regarded  as  a  rite  de 
passage.  Like  most  similar  institutions,  our  Society  has 
suffered  during  the  great  upheaval,  and  it  will  take  time 
before  we  can  regain  our  normal  course. 

The  greatest  dislocation  of  our  work,  however,  has  been 
due  to  the  serious  illness  of  Miss  C.  S.  Burne,  whom  we  all 
delight  to  honour.  This  very  real  misfortune  has  par- 
ticularly affected  the  Brand  Committee  ;  but,  with  the 
requisite  reorganisation  and  the  goodwill  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  we  hope  that  the  work 
will  progress  steadily  towards  its  completion. 

Various  other  matters  concerning  the  advantage  of 
folklore  in  general,  and  our  Society  in  particular,  are  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the 
publication  of  Sir  James  Frazer's  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old 
Testament.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  several  distin- 
guished folklorists  indulged  in  a  hope  that  a  folklore 
edition  of  the  Bible  would  one  day  be  written,  but  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  require  a  syndicate  of  students  to  do 
justice  to  so  great  a  theme.  Sir  James,  who  may  fairly 
be  described  as  a  syndicate  in  himself,  alone  has  had  the 
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courage  to  attempt  this  almost  impossible  task  ;  and  in 
this  important  book  we  find — what  he  has  taught  us  to 
expect  from  him — literary  grace,  erudition,  and  wealth  of 
illustrative  matter. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  this  Society  about 
the  end  of  1889,  English  folklorists  were  interested  in  the 
general  problems  of  folklore,  and  also,  as  they  always  are, 
in  its  details.  This  interest  in  general  problems  gave  rise 
to  repeated  discussions,  which  after  a  time  ran  their  course 
and  have  not  been  resuscitated  by  folklorists,  though  the 
theories  then  discussed  have  in  recent  years  occupied  the 
attention  of  students  in  other  departments  of  ethnology.' 
I  propose  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  these  discussions,  as 
they  illustrate  an  episode  in  the  history  of  science  that  is 
constantly  recurring.  In  the  following  account  I  give  as 
fairly  and  succinctly  as  I  can  the  views  of  certain  well-known 
students  ;  whether  they  represent  the  views  subsequently 
held  by  them  does  not  concern  us,  as  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a  definite  historical  phase. 

Ten  years  previously  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  stated  that 
"  The  Folk-Lore  survivals  of  civilisation,  and  the  Folk- 
Lore  status  of  savage  tribes,  both  belong  to  the  primitive 
history  of  mankind."^  His  main  work,  from  our  point  of 
view,  was  the  historical,  sociological,  and  ethnological 
interpretation  of  folklore,  and  especially  did  he  recognise 
the  great  importance  of  method,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
raise  folklore  to  a  scientific  status.  At  the  time  at  which  we 
are  now  concerned  he  told  us,  "  It  is  a  gain  to  science  that 
it  has  at  last  been  recognised  that  we  cannot  penetrate  far 
back  into  man's  history  without  appealing  to  more  than 
one  element  in  that  history.  Some  day  it  will  be  recognised 
that  we  must  appeal  to  all  elements  in  that  history."^ 
Thirty  years  later  he  wrote,  "  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  position  of  each  item  of  folklore  in  the 

^  "  First  Ann.  Rep."  1879,  p.  4,  Folk-Lcre  Record,  ii.  1879. 
"^  Folk- Lore,  \\.  1891,  p.  3. 
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culture  area  in  which  it  is  found,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
ascertain  its  scientific  relationship  to  other  items  found  in 
the  same  area  ;  and  I  have  protested  against  the  too  easy 
attempt  to  proceed  upon  the  comparative  method.  Before 
we  can  compare  we  must  be  certain  that  we  are  comparing 
like  quantities."^ 

The  memorable  Second  International  Folk-Lore  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  London  in  1891,  afforded  a  great 
opportunity  for  discussion. 

In  his  address  as  chairman  of  the  Folk-tale  Section, 
Dr.  Hartlandsaid,-  "  Literary  men  have  contended  that  the 
true  origin  of  folk-tales  was  to  be  found  in  India,  that  they 
were  Buddhist  parables,  and  that  the  Buddhist  propaganda 
sowed  them  broadcast.  This,  at  least  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  old  orthodox  opinion  of  scholars  who  dispute  the 
anthropological  hypothesis.  ...  As  the  area  of  research 
widens,  we  doubt  more  and  more  that  folk-tales  found  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  have  all  sprung  from  one 
centre  within  a  measurable  historical  period.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  practically  abandoned  by  most  of  its 
defenders  in  this  country.  But  the  anthropological 
hypothesis  is  not  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  That 
hypothesis  attributes  the  origin  of  folk-tales,  as  of  every 
other  species  of  tradition,  to  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  A  similar  environment  acting  upon  the  mind  will 
everywhere  produce  similar  results.  The  birthplace  of  any 
story  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  ;  for  no  story 
has  any  one  birthplace."  Dr.  Hartland  then  stated  a 
counter-theory,  which  "  accepts  the  results  of  the  contro- 
versies over  the  theories  of  the  Aryan  philologists  and 
the  Buddhist  scholars.  It  admits  that  the  foundation  of 
the  absurd  and  impossible  tales  current  all  round  the  globe 
must  be  sought  in  the  beliefs  of  savage  tribes  .  .  .  but  it 
denies   that   the   mere  fact  that   a  given   story   is  found 

^  Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Science,  London,  1908,  p.  xiii. 
-  The  International  Folk-Lo7-e  Congress,  1S91  (1S92),  p.  l6ff. 
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domesticated  among  any  people  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the 
beliefs  or  practices  of  that  people,  present  or  past.  Stories, 
we  are  told,  especially  some  stories,  must  have  been  invented 
once,  and  once  only.  It  would  be  too  great  a  draught  on  our 
credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  a  complicated  plot,  or  a 
long  series  of  incidents,  or  even  a  single  incident  of  a  re- 
markable character,  was  invented  in  a  dozen  different  places, 
however  similar  may  be  the  working  of  men's  minds.  But 
it  may  have  been  handed  on  from  man  to  man,  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  until  it  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  world."  With 
regard  to  this  "  dissemination  theory,"  as  Dr.  Hartland 
called  it,  he  pointed  out  that  "  to  track  any  story  to  its  place 
of  origin  must  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  the  diffusion  must  have  taken 
place  in  times  so  remote  that  no  trustworthy  record  of  the 
transmission  was  possible.  Also,  if  it  be  admitted  that  folk- 
tales enshrine  relics  of  archaic  thought  and  archaic  practice, 
which  are  usually  the  very  structure  and  essence  of  the  tale, 
and  if  such  tales  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  people  who 
were  strangers  to  the  modes  of  thought  which  had  produced 
them,  then  "  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  "all  such  tales 
must,  even  if  borrowed,  have  embodied  ideas  and  con- 
tained allusions  to  practices  familiar  to  the  borrowing 
peoples,  or  they  would  not  have  been  received  into  their 
traditions.  Tales  may  thus  in  general  be  safely  used  as 
evidence  of  archaic  thought  and  custom  once,  if  not  still, 
rife  among  the  folk  who  relate  them  "  (p.  20).  After  assert- 
ing that  the  anthropological  theory  of  folk-tales  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  multitudes  of  instances  of  dis- 
semination, he  goes  on  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  transmission  from  a  foreign  source,  but  admits  that, 
"  the  conditions  for  transmission,  even  of  recondite  and 
carefully  guarded  traditions,  must  have  been  fulfilled  again 
and  again  in  the  world's  history  .  .  .  but  if  the  difficulties 
of  transmission  from  a  foreign  source  be  great,  the  difficulty 
of  testing  such  a  transmission  is  equally  great "  (pp.  31,  32). 
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Mr.  J.  Jacobs  advocated  two  methods  for  the  study  of 
folk-tales,  the  one  was  to  analyse  it  into  its  elements,  which 
are  the  incidents  of  history — a  practice  which  has  been 
largely  followed  since  then.  The  other  was  the  mapping  of 
folk-tales,!  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  very  rarely 
been  done,^  although  in  other  branches  of  ethnology  the 
method  of  putting  data  on  maps  has  yielded  very  valuable 
results,  Mr.  Jacobs  asks  what  are  we  to  study  in  a  folk- 
tale ?  and  replies,  "  In  the  first  place,  the  folk-tale  itself 
and  for  itself." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie  also  laid  emphasis  on  maps  of 
distribution  of  all  branches  of  ethnology,  and  went  on  to 
say,^  "  First,  then,  grant  Differences  of  Races,  Migrations 
of  Races,  and  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Conflict  of 
Races,  must  we  not  exceedingly  question  current  theories 
of  Primitive  Man,  and  of  his  being  even  approximately 
represented  by  contemporary  Savages }  What  Savage 
Race  can  we  point  to  which,  considering  the  facts  I  have 
indicated  of  Migrations,  etc.,  may  not  possibly,  and  even 
probably  have,  in  some  indirect  or  distorted  way,  derived 
its  Mythology  from  the  great  centres  of  Civilisation  ? 

"  If  all  the  Civilisations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
originated  in  the  very  complex  conditions  of  a  Conflict 
of  Higher  and  Lower  Races,  then  we  must,  I  think,  very 
seriously  question  the  current  assumption  that  dift'erent 
peoples  necessarily  pass  through  similar  'stages.'  .  .  . 
We  have  no  proof  whatever  that  any  Savage  People  has 
passed  independently  into  new  '  stages,'  and  developed  its 
Mythology  in  accordance  therewith."  Unfortunately  these 
views  of  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's,  like  others  he  advocated, 
appear  to  have  been  very  largely  overlooked.  There  is 
no  need  to  indicate  reasons  for  the  general  neglect  of  Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie's    adumbrations,    but    I   do   wish    to    draw 

1  Ibid.  pp.  78-So. 

^See  also  G.  L.  Gomme,  Folk-Lore,  iv.  1893,  PP-  20,  21. 

"*  Congress,  p.  221. 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  he  did  appreciate  certain  essen- 
tial features  of  the  problem  before  us. 

The  publication  by  our  Society  in  1893  of  the  variants  of 
the  tale  of  Cinderella^  collected  by  Miss  M.  E.  Roalfe  Cox, 
gave  occasion  for  the  discussion  to  break  out  anew.  In 
his  Introduction  to  that  work,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  main- 
tained that  similar  institutions  and  a  similar  imaginative 
condition  may  give  rise  to  similarities  in  tales,  and  even  to 
some  combinations  of  incidents  ;  at  a  certain  point,  where 
the  incidents  are  numerous  and  the  sequence  exact,  he 
disbelieved  in  independent  invention.  He  writes  :  "I 
have  disclaimed  any  theory  about  the  original  Home,  or  the 
diffusion  of  the  tales.  I  have  frequently  shown  the  many 
ways  in  which  a  tale,  once  conceived,  might  be  diffused  or 
transmitted.  It  might  be  carried  by  women,  compelled,  by 
the  law  of  exogamy,  to  marry  into  an  alien  group.  It  might 
be  carried  by  slaves  all  across  Africa,  and,  in  old  times,  to 
America.  A  slave  of  Javan  might  tell  a  Greek  tale  among 
Phoenicians  or  Assyrians.  Soldiers  of  Alexander  might 
carry  them  to  Egypt.  .  .  .  Tales  might  come  and  go,  north 
and  south,  with  the  amber  on  the  Sacred  Way.  How  tales 
known  in  the  Old  World  could  be  carried  to  the  Huaro- 
chiris,  subjects  of  the  Incas,  or  to  Samoa,  and  there  get 
incrusted  in  the  sacred  national  myths,  entirely  puzzles  me, 
nor  can  I  very  readily  see  how  a  whole  mass  of  our  tales 
came  to  be  diffused  among  Zulus  and  Bushmen,  Red 
Indians  and  Eskimo.  But  '  anything  might  happen  in 
the  great  backward  time,'  as  Aristotle  says.  I  do  not  deny 
that  such  diffusion  and  transmission  is  possible.  ...  In  fact, 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  knownot  how  the  stories  are  so 
similar,  for  transmission  to  the  Western  Pacific  coast  from 
India,  Africa,  or  Europe  is  difficult  to  accept.  But  the 
backward  of  time  and  the  possibilities  of  migration  are 
infinite."  In  referring  to  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  he 
adds,  "  Incidents  were  either  universally  human,  like 
Psyche's  jealous  sisters,  or  were  suggested  by  nuptial  taboos 
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and  other  customs,  common  in  many  countries.  .  .  .  Tales 
of  a  similar  character,  turning  on  transgression  of  a  nuptial 
taboo,  might  and  did  occur,  probably  independently, 
among  Zulus  and  Red  Indians  .  .  ,  they  differ  greatly  in 
detail  and  '  sequence  of  adventure  '  .  .  .  [but]  they  might 
also  have  been  transmitted  in  the  unknown  past  of  our  race." 
As  far  back  as  1 886  he  made  the  remark,  "  Wherever 
human  communication  is  or  has  been  possible,  there  the 
story  can  go."  ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  constantly  appears  as  the  protagonist 
against  the  so-called  "  anthropological  school,"  to  which  he 
applied  the  epithet  "  casual."  He  has  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion of  what  he  terms  "  vertical  "  and  "  lateral  "  tradition, 
the  former  being  what  is  directly  handed  down  in  one  area 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  latter  being  what  has 
crept  in  from  without.  He  asks,^  "  What  criterion  has 
been  discovered  to  distinguish  between  vertical  and  lateral 
tradition  }  I  can  see  none,  and  until  some  such  criterion 
has  been  discovered  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  use  tradition 
for  ethnological  purposes  .  .  .  [neither]  the  survivals  found 
in  folk-tales  [nor]  those  found  in  custom  can  be  used  as 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  beliefs  on  which 
those  survivals  are  founded  in  the  actual  place  where  either 
tale  or  custom  is  now  to  be  met  with.  Man  has  struggled 
upward  from  savagery,  but  by  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  the  survivals  of  savagery  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared, to  be  replaced  by  others  from  alien  sources  : 
who  shall  say  at  this  time  of  day  which  are  native,  which 
alien  }  "  He  also  points  out  that  primitive  savage  incidents 
in  folk-tales  or  folk-custom  may  have  been  introduced 
into  a  country  when  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  survivals.  Mr,  Jacobs  discussed  the  problem  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  and  taking  such  incidents  as  he 
alluded  to  hy  themselves  it  does  seem  practically  impossible 
to    distinguish    between    what    is    inherited    and    what    is 

'  Cf.  Folk-Lore,  iv.  1893,  p.  417.  "^  Folk- Lore,  v.  1894,  pp.  140,  141. 
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borrowed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  literary 
method  fails  us  that  the  problem  is  insoluble. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  folklorists  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  others  who  have  not  been  men- 
tioned, were  concerned  with  folk-tales,  and  certainly  it 
seemed  very  difficult  at  that  time  to  explain  the  wide 
distribution  of  some  of  the  tales.  The  reason  for  this  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  these  folklorists 
were  pre-occupied  with  European  folklore.  When  towards 
the  end  of  1889  I  first  became  acquainted  with  anthro- 
pologists and  folklorists,  I  found  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  not  only  were  they  studying  in  what  were 
virtually  watertight  compartments,  but  some  of  them,  at 
all  events,  had  very  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
cognate  branches  of  study.  It  soon  became  evident  to  me 
that  these  barriers  would  have  to  be  broken  through  if 
reasonable  generalisations  were  to  be  formulated.  As 
Sir  Laurence  Gomme  was  constantly  emphasising,  folk- 
tales and  other  traditional  lore  are  only  a  part  of  any  culture, 
and  while  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  every  special  subject 
in  an  intensive  manner,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  study  the 
other  components  of  that  culture. 

It  appears  that  the  main  reason  for  the  collapse  of  those 
who  held  the  view  that  widely-spread  similar  stories  had 
been  disseminated  was  that  they  had  not  at  their  disposal 
an  adequate  mechanism  of  dispersal.  It  seemed  almost 
incredible  how  apparently  the  same  tale  could  have  found 
its  way  into  remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  be  retold  by 
peoples  of  diverse  races  and  distinct  linguistic  stocks,  most 
of  whom  could  never  have  been  in  contact  with  the  others. 
In  some  cases  an  explanation  might  be  sought  in  the 
swapping  of  stories  by  traders  and  travellers,  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  war  or  the  more  peaceful  penetration  of 
missionaries — Buddhist,  Muhammadan,  and  others — indeed 
I  have  pointed  out  that  even  so-called  savages  may  carry 
on  a  propaganda.     But  even  these  modes  of  dispersal  did 
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not  appear  to  be  entirely  adequate,  and  students  were  not 
in  a  position  to  reinforce  their  opinions  by  arguments  from 
other  sources. 

Discussion  was  influenced,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  stifled,  by  misconceptions  or  misapplications  of 
recent  work  in  the  field  of  Biology.  The  Origin  of  Species 
was  published  in  1859  and  The  Descent  oj  Man  in  187 1. 
Embryologists  were  endeavouring  by  the  microtome  and 
the  microscope  to  reconstruct  the  genealogical  tree  of  life, 
palaeontologists  were  digging  up  fossils  and  reconstructing 
hoped-for  "  missing  links  "  from  odd  bones  and  teeth,  while 
comparative  anatomists  were  dissecting  all  manner  of 
beasts  with  the  same  intent.  "  Evolution  "  was  the  catch- 
word. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  traditional  lore  of  the  backward  peoples 
and  in  that  of  our  own  folk  should  have  been  infected  with 
the  current  views.  This  tendency  was  possibly  reinforced 
by  the  Elementargedanke  doctrine  of  Bastian.  This  was 
widely  accepted  in  Germany,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
elsewhere.  It  was  like  the  entirely  illusory  Bathyhiiis  of 
Haeckel,  the  primordial  protoplasmic  slime  of  the  abyssmal 
depths  of  the  ocean,  an  undifferentiated  mass  from  which 
higher  growths  might  arise  under  suitable  conditions,  and, 
given  a  similar  environment,  might  even  have  a  similar 
appearance. 

Those  interested  in  the  material  culture  of  man  were 
working  mainly  on  evolutionary  lines.  The  pioneer  in  this 
branch  was  General  A.  H.  Pitt  Rivers  (A.  Lane  Fox),  who 
began  to  collect  ethnological  specimens  to  illustrate  his 
views  as  far  back  as  1851,  so  that  he  may  be  claimed  as  a 
pre-Darwinian  evolutionist.  His  main  aim  was  to  demon- 
strate (l)  that  the  forms  of  the  implements  of  savage 
peoples  show  evidence  of  being  derived  from  natural  forms, 
such  as  might  have  been  employed  by  man  before  he  had 
learnt  the  art  of  modifying  them  to  his  uses,  (2)  that  the 
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persistence  of  the  forms  is  proportioned  to  the  low  state  of 
their  culture.  He  adds  a  note  of  warning  that  "  although 
all  the  connecting  forms  between  the  forms  of  nature  and 
the  more  advanced  forms  are  found  amongst  the  existing 
weapons  of  these  savages,  we  are  not  to  assume  from  this 
that  the  whole  of  the  progress  observed  has  been  effected 
in  modern  times.  The  whole  sequence  of  ideas  .  .  .  was 
reasoned  out  ...  at  former  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  .  .  .  Each  link  has  left  its  representatives,  which,  with 
certain  modifications,  have  survived  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  means  of  these  survivals,  and  not  by  the 
links  themselves,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  out  the  sequence."  ^ 
But  by  his  comparative  method  he  at  the  same  time 
provided  material  for  the  direct  comparison  of  objects  and 
a  demonstration  of  their  geographical  distribution,  which 
in  their  turn  suggested  lines  of  cultural  communication. 
He  wrote,  "  in  the  arrangement  [of  specimens]  which  I 
have  adopted,  the  development  of  specific  ideas  and  their 
transmission  from  one  people  to  another,  or  from  one 
locality  to  another,  is  made  more  apparent,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  greater  sociological  value.  "^  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
methods  of  Pitt-Rivers  for  the  study  of  material  culture  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  folklorists.  The  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  at  Oxford  and  that  at  Farnham  in  Dorsetshire  are 
fitting  monuments  of  his  genius.  Among  the  few  who 
followed  up  this  trend  of  research  was  Miss  A.  W.  Buck- 
land,  whose  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  (iv.  1874-xviii.  1889)  were  republished  in  her 
Anthropological  Studies,  London,  1891.  But,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  biological  conceptions  were  so  dominant 
among  students  that  the  historical  aspects  of  ethnology 
and  folklore  were  inhibited,  and  it  was  not  till  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  that  similar  discussions  were 
renewed. 

^  A.   Lane   Fox,    "Principles  uf  Classification,"  y. .-:/./.    iv.    1874    (1875), 
pp.  301,  302.  '^  Ibid.  p.  295. 
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"  The  science  of  ethnology,"  Dr.  Rivers  wrote  recently, 
"  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  between  two  widely 
different  views  concerning  the  history  of  human  culture. 
Workers  in  the  science,  especially  in  this  country,  have  for 
the  last  forty  years  been  dominated  by  the  belief  that  the 
similarities  of  custom  and  belief  which  are  found  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world  are  the  result  of  the  uniform 
reaction  of  the  human  mind  to  similar  conditions.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  become  a  dogma  that  it  has  blinded 
its  adherents  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  similarities  occur  are  often  about  as  dissimilar 
as  could  well  be.  Only  recently  has  there  been  a  return 
to  the  older  view  that  these  similarities  are  the  result  of 
diffusion  from  a  common  source  by  means  of  migration."  ^ 

That  the  similarity  of  cultural  phenomena  in  different 
places  is  explainable  by  migration  or  borrowing  was  held 
to  a  slight  extent  by  Morgan,  Bastian,^  and  Tylor,^but  the 
fructification  of  this  line  of  study  was  due  to  F.  Ratzel,^ 
who  stated  that  there  was  no  necessary  spatial  limit  to  the 
migration  or  borrowing  of  cultural  objects  or  of  wiiole 
complexes.      L.   Frobenius  ^  extended    Ratzel's    idea,    and 

'  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  y^Jwr;/.  Egypt.  Arch.  ii.  1915,  p.  256. 

-Bastian,  however,  strongly  held  that  the  social  evolution  of  peoples  was 
due  to  the  action  of  internal  causes  on  the  basis  of  general  ideas  common  to  all 
peoples  (his  "  Elementargedanke  ").  This  evolutional  conception  profoundly 
influenced  contemporary  and  later  students.  Thilenius  and,  later,  Ehrenreich 
modified  this  conception  by  that  of  "  convergence,"  i.e.  similar  phenomena 
besides  arising  from  the  similar  psychic  disposition  of  man  and  from  migration 
or  borrowing,  may  arise  from  the  assimilation  of  originally  different  phenomena 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  natural  or  cultural  environment.  To 
Thilenius  is  due  the  adoption  of  the  biological  principle  of  "convergence" 
into  ethnology. 

^Journ.  Anth.  Inst.  ix.  1879,  p.  23  ;  xi.  1881,  p.  401. 

*SJtzber.  d.  Akad.  d.  JFi'ss.  Miinchen,  Hist.  CI.  1886,  p.  181  ;  Anthropo- 
Geographie  ii.  1891,  p.  705;  Geograph.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1897,  P-  268,  and  his 
studies  on  the  African  bow  in  1887,  1891,  and  1893. 

* "  Der  Westafrikanische  Kulturkreis,"  Petermamt' s  Mitt,  xliii.  1897, 
pp.  225,  262  ;  xliv.  1898,  pp.  193,  225;  Zeits.f.  Ethnol.  xxxix.  1907,  p.  311. 
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called  his  own  method  "  geographical-statistical,"  and 
combined  with  it  a  "  biological  "  or  "  evolutionary  " 
theory,  which  implies  that  an  indigenous  culture  is  con- 
ditioned by  its  environment,  and  when  it  is  transplanted 
a  remodelling  or  breaking  up  occurs.  Two  important 
papers  on  similar  lines  were  published  in  1905  by  F.  Graeb- 
ner  and  B.  Ankermann,^  who  also  broke  away  from  the 
sterilising  influence  of  Bastian  and  followed  the  general 
method  of  Ratzel  and  Frobenius.  Graebner  later  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  his  hypothetical  "  Bow-Culture,"'^ 
and  in  191 1  he  published  the  Methode  der  Ethnologic,  the 
first  book  on  this  subject.  Here  ethnology  is  treated  as 
more  allied  to  history  than  to  the  natural  sciences.  As  an 
endeavour  to  methodise  ethnology  this  book  is  of  great 
value,  though  open  to  correction  in  many  points.  In  a 
review  of  it.  Father  W.  Schmidt  ^  states  that  ethnological 
evolutionism  will  never  recover- from  Graebner's  relentless 
criticism,  and  he  subscribes  to  all  that  is  said  of  M'Lennan, 
Morgan,  Tylor,  Breysig,  and  other  evolutionists,  and 
concludes  by  asserting  that  the  method  formulated  by 
Graebner  is  the  most  important  during  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  history  of  ethnology. 

Dr.  Rivers  ^  rightly  insists  that  the  study  of  social  organ- 
isation is  of  fundamental  importance,  not  only  for  social 
ethnology,  but  for  the  analysis  of  culture  complexes  and  of 

^  F.  Graebner,  "  Kulturkreise  und  Kulturschichten  in  Ozeanien,"  Zeits.  fur 
EthiioL  xxxvii.  1905,  p.  28.  B.  Ankermann,  "Kulturkreise  und  Kultur- 
schichten in  Afrika,"  ibid.  p.  54  (see  also  G.  Montandon,  Arch,  suisse  (V Anth. 
gindrale,  Geneva,  i.  1914,  p.  102,  who  gives  a  useful  bibliography). 

"  "  Die  melanesische  Bogenkultur  und  ihre  Verwandten,"  Anthropos,  iv. 
1909,  pp.  726,  998. 

^W.  Schmidt,  "Die  Kulturhistorische  Methode  in  der  Ethnologic," 
Anthropos^  vi.  191 1,. p.  loio.  Schmidt  is  a  voluminous  writer  ;  the  following 
may  be  noted:  "  L'Origine  de  I'Idee  de  Dieu,"  Anthropos,  iii.-v.  1908-10; 
Zeits.  f.  Ethnol.  xli,  1909,  p.  340  ;  ibid.  xlv.  1913,  p.  1014. 

*VV.  H.  K.  Rivers,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (Portsmouth),  191 1,  p.  490;  The 
History  0/  Melaiiesian  Society,  Cambridge,  1914. 
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racial  contact.  The  principles  and  method  employed  by  him 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  Graebner.  To  Graebner 
the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  social  organisation,  a  new 
language,  or  a  new  religion  seems  to  be  a  process  of  the 
same  order  as  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  material 
culture.  To  Rivers,  social  organisation,  language,  and 
religion  seem  to  be  bound  up  with  the  life  of  a  people  so 
far  more  intimately  than  material  objects  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  they  have  been  introduced,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  how  an  introduced  element  of  culture  has  become 
part  of  the  complex  in  which  it  is  now  found.  Graebner 
began  with  material  culture,  where  the  signs  of  evolution 
are  so  far  more  doubtful  and  fragmentary  that  he  has  been 
led  to  ignore  so  largely  the  evolutionary  character  of  the 
blending  of  cultures.  He  employs  the  geographical 
distribution  of  culture  as  the  only  trustworthy  criterion  for 
the  arrangement  of  different  elements  of  a  cultural  complex 
in  order  of  time.  The  chief  aim  of  Rivers  in  his  History  of 
Milanesian  Society  is  to  show  how  certain  institutions  and 
customs  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  between 
peoples  ;  Graebner  regards  the  component  elements  as 
existing  side  by  side  and  readily  distinguishable  from  one 
another.  It  is  not  always  quite  clear  why  Graebner 
associates  certain  objects  and  customs  together,  and  his 
relative  chronological  sequences  are  open  to  criticism.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  he  has  never  made  investigations 
in  the  field.  By  his  work  in  the  field,  and  from  other 
sources,  Rivers,  however,  has  established  certain  cultural 
complexes  in  Melanesia  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to 
various  immigrant  peoples.  The  ideas,  customs,  and 
material  objects  which  he  has  linked  together  were  not 
merely  assumed  to  be  associated,  but  were  proved  to  be 
associated  as  forming  elements  which  belonged  to  a  definite 
culture  and  to  a  definite  cult.  Certain  beliefs,  rites, 
customs,  and  objects  were  found  to  be  linked  together  in 
an  organic  whole.     The  method  formulated  by  Dr.  Rivers 
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is  one  of  prime  importance,   and  is  capable  of   indefinite 
extension  to  other  peoples. 

Allied  to  this  method  of  study  is  the  demonstration  of 
the  migrations  of  early  cultures  elaborated  and  so  ener- 
getically promulgated  by  Prof.  G.  Elliot  Smith  and  his 
school.^  A  prolonged  study  (1902-14)  of  the  process  of 
mummification  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians  led  Elliot  Smith 
not  only  to  consider  mummification  in  general,  but  also 
methods  of  burial  and  tomb  buildings.  Thence  he  passed 
on  to  megalithic  monuments.  These  studies  led  him  to 
the  view  that  the  practice  of  mummification  has  a  geo- 
graphical distribution  corresponding  to  the  area  occupied 
by  a  curious  assortment  of  other  practices,  such  as  the 
building  of  megalithic  monuments  and  other  stone 
structures,  the  cult  of  the  sun  and  the  serpent,  ear- 
piercing,  tattooing,  circumcision,  beliefs  in  the  petrifaction 
of  human  beings,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  complex 
story  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  many  other  asso- 
ciations. Elliot  Smith  claims  that  "the  study  of  such 
a  practice  as  mummification,  the  influence  of  which  is 
deep-rooted  in  the  innermost  beliefs  of  the  people  who 
resort    to    it,   affords    data    almost    as    reliable    as    Rivers' 

'  G.  Elliot  Smith,  The  Ancient  Egyptians  and  their  Injlttence  tipon  the 
Civilization  of  Europe,  London,  191 1  ;  "The  Evolution  of  the  Rockcut  Tomb 
and  the  Dolmen,"  Essays  and  Studies  presetited  to  IVillia/n  Ridgeway, 
Cambridge,  1913,  p.  493;  The  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,  Manchester, 
1915;  "The  Influence  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Civilization  in  the  East  and  in 
America,"  Bull.  John  Ry land's  Library,  1916;  Science,  Aug.  il,  19 16; 
"  Ships  as  Evidence  of  the  Migrations  of  Early  Culture,"  ybz^rw.  Manchester 
Egyptian  and  Oriental  Soc.  1915-16  (1917)  ;  "Ancient  Mariners,"  Proc. 
Belfast  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  1916-17,  p.  44,  and  numerous  other  papers 
and  notes. 

J.  Wilfred  Jackson,  Shells  as  Evidence  of  the  Migrations  of  Early  Culture, 
London,  1917  (a  reprint  with  additions  of  papers  previously  published  in 
Manchester). 

W.  J.  Perry,  "The  Orientation  of  the  Dead  in  Indonesia,"  y.  A'.  ^./.  xliv. 
1914,  p.  281  ;  "Myths  of  Origin  and  the  Home  of  the  Dead,"  Folk-Lore, 
xxvi.  I915,  and  other  papers;  The  Megalithic  Culture  of  Indonesia,  Manchester 
and  London,  1918. 
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method  "  (191 5,  p.  19).  He  argues  that  the  highly  complex 
artificial  and  megalithic  culture  arose  very  early  in  Egypt, 
and  was  conventionalised  by  900  b.c,  that  it  spread  all 
round  the  world,  eventually  leavening  the  bulk  of  the 
vast  original  population  of  America. 

The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Perry,  in  his  recent  book,  was 
to  examine  the  literature  dealing  with  the  simple  stone 
monuments  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  evidence 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  stone  graves,  stone  seats,  memorial 
stones,  and  the  like  were  not  indigenous,  but  had  been 
introduced  by  strangers,  who  also  brought  with  them 
terraced  irrigation,  metal  working,  and  the  cultivation  of 
rice.  They  founded  lines  of  chiefs,  an  aristocracy  or  a 
warrior  class,  and  priesthoods.  They  appear  to  have 
brought  wuth  them  beliefs  about  a  sky-world  and  a  sun- 
cult,  which  were  alien  to  the  indigenous  population.  Mr, 
Perry  adds,  "  the  existence  of  megalithic  monuments, 
terraced  irrigation,  mining  sites,  the  sun-cult,  and  other 
elements  of  culture  introduced  by  the  stone-using  immi- 
grants has  been  recorded  in  all  inhabited  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  investigation  undertaken  in  this  book  is 
therefore  only  a  part  of  the  wider  inquiry  into  the  distri- 
butions and  associations  of  these  and  other  cultural  elements 
and  into  the  mode  of  their  dispersal." 

So  far  I  have  indicated  two  phases  in  the  history  of 
folklore.  One  in  which,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge, 
certain  problems  seemed  insoluble.  The  other  in  which 
comparative  studies  transcending  the  usual  range  of  folk- 
lore inquiry  suggest  the  needed  solution.  I  now  proceed 
to  examine  some  tales  the  distribution  of  which  would  have 
sorely  puzzled  the  plder  school  of  folklorists,  in  order  to  see 
what  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  more  recent  information. 

Remarkably  widespread  throughout  the  world  is  the 
conception  that  mankind  originally  was  not  doomed  to  die, 
and  there  are  several  types  of  tales  relating  how  death 
came  into  the  world. 
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In  dealing  with  "  The  Fall  of  Man,"  Sir  James  Frazer  * 
reconstructs  the  account  given  in  Genesis,  and  by  the 
comparative  method  fills  up  a  lacuna  in  that  record  ;  this 
he  does  by  a  skilful  integration  of  two  types  of  tales  :  "  The 
Story  of  the  Perverted  Message,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Cast 
Skin,"  and  "  The  Composite  Story  of  the  Perverted  Message 
and  the  Cast  Skin."  He  treats  them  solely  as  comparative 
material ;  making  use  of  the  data  he  presents,  I  propose 
to  see  what  light  the  cthno-historical  method  can  throw 
on  the  subject. 

I.  The  examples  of  the  "  Perverted  Message,"  which 
are  all  from  Africa,  clearly  indicate  a  common  origin. 
What  appears  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  the  tale  makes  the 
Moon  desirous  of  bestowing  immortality  on  mankind  in 
virtue  of  her  waning  and  waxing  ;  it  is  found  among  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  The  Sky-god  or  "  God  "  may 
be  taken  as  a  later  form. 

(i)  The  Namaqua  Hottentots  say  the  Moon  sent  the 
hare  to  mankind  with  the  following  message  :  "  As  I  die 
and  rise  to  life  again,  so  shall  you  die  and  rise  to  life  again," 
but  the  hare  reversed  it.  In  a  Bushman  version  from 
Katkop  (a  few  miles  south  of  20°  E.  long.,  and  of  30^  S.  lat.) 
a  sceptic,  who  would  not  believe  the  assurance  of  the  Moon, 
condemned  all  men  to  mortality,  and  was  himself  trans- 
formed into  a  hare  by  the  Moon.  As  this  is  the  only 
record  from  a  true  Bushman,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  modified 
version.  The  Nandi  of  British  East  Africa  state  that  a  dog 
came  to  men  with  the  tidings  that  like  the  moon  they 
would  come  to  life  again  three  days  after  death  ;  but  in  a 
huff  at  not  being  received  with  due  deference  he  said, 
"  All  people  will  die."  The  WaSania,  an  aborigmal  tribe 
of  Tanaland  who  are  serfs  to  the  Galla,  believe  that  formerly 
human  beings  did  not  die,  but  one  day  a  lizard  told  them 
that  though  the  moon  rises  again  human  beings  will  not. 

^J.  G.  Frazer,  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  i.  London,  1918,  chap.  ii. 
PP-  45-77- 
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In  neither  of  these  last  two  versions  are  we  told  that  the 
messenger  was  actually  sent  by  the  Moon.  In  one  Hotten- 
tot version  the  Moon  sent  an  insect  with  the  message  of 
immortality,  but  a  hare  took  on  itself  to  reverse  the 
message  which  it  had  extracted  from  the  insect.  The  Tati 
"  Bushmen"  or  Masarwa,  who  are  a  mixed  folk,  narrate 
that  the  Moon  sent  two  messengers  of  immortality,  a 
tortoise  and  a  hare ;  as  the  former  was  very  slow,  the  hare 
-was  despatched,  but  forgetting  the  message  on  the  way  she 
reversed  it. 

The  ALouyi,  of  the  Upper  Zambezi,  say  that  the  Sun-god 
and  Moon-goddess  sent  the  chameleon  with  a  message  of 
immortality  and  the  hare  with  one  of  death,  with  the  usual 
•ending.  This  version,  which  brings  in  both  Sun  and  Moon, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  forms  of  the  story. 

(2)  In  the  widely-spread  southern  Bantu  tale  (BeChuana, 
BaSuto,  BaRonga,  Zulu  and  allied  ANgoni)  the  message 
•of  immortality  from  the  vacillating  deity  was  first  sent  by 
the  slow  chameleon,  but  the  rapid  lizard  arrived  sooner 
w4th  a  revised  message  of  death.  Another  Bantu  people, 
the  AKamba  of  British  East  Africa,  say  that  God  sent  a 
•chameleon  and  a  thrush  with  the  same  message  of  immor- 
tahty,  but  the  thrush  perverted  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  forebears  of  the 
Hottentots,  who  were  then  practically  Bushmen,  in  early 
days  must  have  been  in  close  contact  with  a  Hamitic  people 
far  north  in  East  Africa,  from  whom  they  obtained  the 
structure  of  their  language  and  their  cattle.  The  diffusion 
of  the  tale  to  some  Bushmen  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is 
recoenised  that  there  is  a  Hamitic  strain  and  traces  of 
Hamitic  -culture  among  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  especially 
among  the  eastern  and  southern  tribes.  The  Nandi  are 
Hamitised  Nilotic  Negroes.  Therefore  this  tale  extends 
from  South  Africa  right  up  to  the  Hamitic  portion  of 
eastern  Africa. 

In  the  west  of  Africa  we  find  that  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
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in  Ashanti,  God  sent  a  sheep  and  a  goat  with  a  message  of 
immortality ;  the  sheep  arrived  first,  but  perverted  the 
message  (sometimes  the  roles  are  reversed).  In  Calabar  a 
dog,  and  later  a  sheep,  were  sent  by  man  to  God  ;  the  sheep 
returned  first  and  reported  that  the  dead  were  to  be  buried  ; 
the  belated  dog  returned  with  a  now  useless  message  of 
resurrection.  In  Togoland  the  dog  was  sent  as  a  messenger 
from  man  to  God,  but  a  frog  intervened,  arrived  first,  and 
told  God  that  man  prefered  to  die,  thereby  gaining  for 
himself  the  immortality  of  which  he  robbed  mankind. 
The  Hausa  of  Nigeria  have  a  story  of  the  chameleon 
and  lizard  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  southern 
Bantu. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  a  Hamitic  original  for 
these  tales  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  animal-messengers  were  usually  a  sheep  and  a  goat. 
These  domesticated  animals,  however,  are  not  indigenous  to 
Africa,  but  were  brought  there  from  Asia  by  Proto-Hamitic 
peoples.  The  inquiry  of  God  by  man  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
significant  variant.  The  Hausa  are  a  Negro  people,  but 
they  are  overlorded  by  the  pastoral  Fula,  who  very  probably 
have  a  Hamitic  origin,  and  from  whom  the  tale  could  have 
been  derived. 

Finally,  the  Ekoi  of  southern  Nigeria,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cameroons,  and  hence  in  contact  with  Bantu-speaking 
peoples,  narrate  that  the  Sky-god,  Obassi  Osaw,  sent  a 
message  of  death  by  a  frog  and  of  immortality  by  a  duck  ; 
the  duck  lingered  on  the  way,  so  men  are  mortal. 

The  frog  thus  appears  in  two  distinct  regions  in  the  west, 
where  he  brings  the  message  of  death  to  man.  Presumably 
the  frog  robbed  man  of  immortality.  As  during  the  dry 
season  frogs  aestivate,  their  subterranean  passivity  and  the 
awakening  to  vitality  when  the  rains  come  might  very  well 
be  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  life. 

In  the  majority  of  the  stories  the  deity  was  willing  to 
grant  immortality  to  man,  but  was  thwarted. 
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II.  "  The  Story  of  the  Cast  Skin  "  also  falls  into  two 
groups  of  tales. 

(1)  Those  in  which  men  had  an  opportunity  of  the  power 
of  changing  their  skins,  and  so  of  perpetually  renewing 
their  youth  ;  but  this  opportunity  was  lost  through  some 
accident  or  wrong-doing,  and  was  transferred  to  certain  of 
the  lower  animals.  This  occurs  among  the  WaFipa  and 
WaBende  of  East  Africa,  the  Dusun  of  British  North 
Borneo,  the  Todjo-Toradja  of  central  Celebes,  and  in  Nias 
(an  island  to  the  west  of  Sumatra),  in  Vuatom  or  Watom 
(an  islet  off  the  Gazelle  peninsula  of  New  Britain),  and  in 
Samoa.  The  Arawak  of  British  Guiana  relate  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  Creator  came  down  to  earth  to  see  how 
his  creature  man  was  getting  on.  But  men  were  so  wicked 
that  they  tried  to  kill  him ;  so  he  deprived  them  of 
eternal  life  and  bestowed  it  on  the  animals  which  renew 
their  skin,  such  as  serpents,  lizards,  and  beetles.  A  some- 
what different  version  of  the  story  is  told  by  the  Taman- 
achier,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Orinoco.  They  say  that  after 
residing  among  them  for  some  time,  the  Creator  took  boat 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  great  salt  water  from  which 
he  had  come.  Just  as  he  was  shoving  off  from  the  shore, 
he  called  out  to  them  in  a  changed  voice,  "  You  will  change 
your  skins,"  by  which  he  meant  to  say,  "  You  will  renew 
your  youth  like  the  serpents  and  the  beetles."  But,  unfor- 
tunately, an  old  woman,  hearing  these  words,  cried  out, 
"  Oh  !  "  in  a  tone  of  scepticism,  if  not  of  sarcasm,  which  so 
annoyed  the  Creator  that  he  changed  his  tune  at  once  and 
said  testily,  "  Ye  shall  die."  That  is  why  we  are  all 
mortal. 

(2)  That  mankind  was  once  in  possession  of  this  faculty, 
but  lost  it  through  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  as  in  the 
last  story.  This  variant  is  found  among  the  To  Koolawi 
(a  mountain  tribe  in  central  Celebes)  and  among  the 
Kai  (a  mixed  Pygmy,  or  Negrito,  and  Papuan  tribe  of  the 
Rawlinson  and  Sattelberg  ranges,  north  of  Huon  Gulf,  in 
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eastern  New  Guinea),  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  the  Short- 
lands,  and  Malaita  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Banks 
Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  In  Anaiteum,  of  the  last 
group,  it  was  an  old  man  who  took  off  his  skin  and  then 
looked  young  ;  his  grand-children  made  holes  in  the  skin  ; 
and  when  the  old  man  put  it  on  again  he  .shivered  with 
cold  and  said,  "  I  thought  we  should  live  for  ever,  and 
cast  our  skin  and  become  young  again  ;  but  as  you  have 
done  this,  we  shall  all  die."  Thus  death  came  into  the 
world. 

In  one  of  the  Banks  islands,  "  the  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Death,"  according  to  Dr.  Codrington,  "  was  the 
inconvenience  of  the  permanence  of  property  in  the  same 
hands  while  men  changed  their  skins  and  lived  for  ever."  ^ 
Kwat  (Qat)  therefore  sent  for  Mate,  "  Death,"  who  was 
given  a  funeral  ceremony.  In  the  Banks  islands  and  the 
New  Hebrides  these  stories  appear  to  centre  around  Kwat  ; 
according  to  some  the  old  woman  was  his  mother.  Kwat 
and  his  brethren  were  regarded  as  Vui,  or  spirits,  and  Dr. 
Rivers  has  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
Kwat  was  associated  with  an  early  immigrant  culture 
which  must  have  spread  from  Indonesia  into  Melanesia. 
He  picks  up  the  same  dual  element,  comprising  a  light  and 
a  dark  racial  element  in  North  Melanesia.  In  the  Gazelle 
peninsula  of  New  Britain  we  have  two  heroes — To  Kam- 
binana  and  To  Kovuvuru  or  Korvuvu — and  in  New  Ireland 
Soi  and  Tamono  ;  in  each  case  the  former  is  clever  and  the 
latter  foolish.  There  is  a  mixed  population  in  the  Admiral- 
ties, due  apparently  to  two  immigrant  stocks  and  an 
aboriginal  one  ;  the  former  are  analogous  to  the  immigrant 
stocks  further  south,  thus  the  tale  was  probably  brought  by 
one  swarm  of  these  immigrants.  The  primitive  Kai  of 
New  Guinea  -  have  an  elaborate  belief  in  a  'soul  substance' 

^  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Alelanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  265. 

-  R.  Neuhauss,  Deutsck  Neu-Gidnea,  III.    C.  Keysser,  "  Aus  dem  Leben  der 
Kaileute,"  Berlin,  191 1,  pp.  1-242. 
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("  Seelenstoff ")  or  vital  essence  which  corresponds  so 
closely  with  that  current  in  Indonesia^  that  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  Kai  must  have  obtained  it  from  an 
Indonesian  source.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
regarding  the  story  of  the  Cast  Skin  (which  C.  Keysser 
records  under  the  title  "  Der  Tod  ")  as  having  been  also 
borrowed  by  the  Kai  from  Indonesia.  The  To  Koolawi 
of  Celebes  may  be  regarded  as  akin  to  one  of  the  early 
groups  that  migrated  to  Melanesia.  The  first  group  of  these 
tales  seems  to  be  widely  current  in  Indonesia.  Thus 
taking  the  two  groups  together,  we  have  an  area  of  con- 
tinuous distribution  which  extends  to  Samoa  and  crops 
up  again  in  the  north-east  -corner  of  South  America,  and 
also  among  the  WaFipa  and  WaBende  Bantu  tribes  of 
Tanganyika. 

III.  The  three  examples  of  the  composite  story  come 
from  (ij  the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  the  version  being  that  To 
Kambinana,  the  good  spirit  who  loved  men,  told  his  brother 
To  Korvuvu  to  tell  men  to  cast  their  skin  every  year  and  so 
live  for  ever,  but  the  latter  commanded  man  to  die  and 
betrayed  the  secret  to  snakes.  (2)  In  the  Annam  version 
Ngoc  hoang  sent  a  messenger  from  heaven  to  men  with  the 
recipe  for  immortality,  but  was  intimidated  by  snakes  to 
reverse  it.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  suspecting  a  cultural 
drift  here  from  Indonesia.  (3)  Among  the  Hamitic  Galla 
of  the  horn  of  East  Africa  the  "  sheep  of  God,"  as  the  bird- 
messenger  from  God  to  man  is  called,  gave  the  message  to 
snakes  instead  of  to  man. 

Taking  the  "  Cast  Skin  "  series,  we  have  three  geogra- 
phical areas — East  Africa,  Indonesia-Melanesia,  and  the 
Orinoco  region.  The  "  Perverted  Message  "  is  solely 
African,  and  we  have  traced  this  to  a  probable  Hamitic 
source.  Among  the  purely  Hamitic  Galla  we  find  both 
stories  combined,  which  looks  as  if  we  were  on  firm  ground. 

A.  C.  Kruijt,  "Indonesians,"  Encyclopit'dia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  VII.  ^ 
Edinburgh,  1914. 
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The  composite  story  is  also  found  in  the  Gazelle  peninsula 
of  New  Britain,  and  as  this  carries  with  it  the  Indonesia- 
Melanesia  area  we  may  predicate  a  common  origin  of  the 
story  with  the  Hamitic  one.  Those  who  support  the  view 
held  by  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  would  grant  this  also  for  the 
South  American  area. 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  only  suggestion  concerning  the 
method  of  the  transmission  of  the  "Perverted  Message"  tale. 
Dr.  F.  Graebner,  in  enumerating  the  characteristics  of 
what  he  terms  the  Malayo-Nigritic  culture  of  Africa/  says, 
that  in  the  mythology  of  this  culture  the  moon  seems  to 
be  the  chief  element  and  sends  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
life  by  an  animal,  but  the  swifter  animal  gives  the  message 
reversed.  Following  Frobenius,  Ankermann  and  other  Ger- 
man ethnologists,  Graebner  regards  this  culture  as  having 
been  introduced  into  Africa  from  Indonesia  ;  Dr.  G.  Mon- 
tandon  prefers  to  call  it  the  "premaleo-nigritique"  culture.^ 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  all  these  different 
peoples,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  could  not  have 
arrived  independently  at  similar  conclusions.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  relation  of  the  phases  of  the  moon 
to  human  life  and  death  is  an  idea  hkely  to  occur  often,  nor 
does  the  distribution  given  by  Sir  James  Frazer  suggest 
that  this  has  been  the  case.  The  ecdysis  of  immature 
insects  and  of  Crustacea,  the  shedding  of  the  skin  of  frogs 
and  lizards,  and  the  still  more  dramatic  sloughing  by  snakes 
could  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  and  the  sluggish  behaviour  and 
dull  colouring  before  the  event  would  be  contrasted  with 
the  access  of  vigour  and  bright  colouration  afterwards. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  immortality  to  such  animals  might  occur  independ- 
ently to  many  different  peoples.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of 
deahng  with  such  problems,  but  the  less  obvious  connection 
with  the  reputed  loss  to  mankind  of  a  similar  power  creates 

^  Etknoloj^ie,  p.  32. 

"^  Arch,  suisses  d Anthropologie  g^n^rale,  I.,  Geneva,  1914,  p.  II5. 
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a  difficulty  which  is  enhanced  when  combined  with  the 
"  Perverted  Message  "  ;  the  supposition  of  a  common  origin 
then  becomes  almost  inevitable. 

The  Jehovistic  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived 
by  the  Hebrews  from  the  agricultural  Sumerians,  although 
their  version  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  Gilgamesh 
story  had  a  similar  origin.  Sir  James  Frazer  suggests  that 
the  original  story  was  of  two  trees  in  a  garden,  one  of 
immortality,  the  other  of  death,  and  of  a  message  to  man- 
kind from  the  Creator  by  a  snake  that  the  man  was  to  eat 
of  the  former  and  live  for  ever,  or  eat  of  the  other  and  die. 
Being  mislead  by  the  messenger,  man  ate  of  the  tree  of 
death  ;  but  the  subtle  snake  secured  immortality  for 
himself  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  ;  thus  snakes  cast  their 
skins  and  are  immortal.  If  the  first  woman  had  not  been 
deceived,  we  should  have  done  likewise. 

If  we  assume  the  story  originated  in  Mesopotamia,  it 
appears  to  have  divaricated  westwards  and  eastwards.  To 
the  west  it  was  filtered  through  pastoral  peoples  and  lost 
the  garden  element  on  its  way,  retaining  that  which  had 
reference  to  the  "  Perverted  Message,"  for  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  message  from  the  Creator  was  really  given  to 
our  first  parents  by  the  snake.  The  Moon  deity  is  a  diffi- 
culty, and  may  retain  something  which  has  been  lost  in  the 
Biblical  and  Gilgamesh  stories  ;  it  crops  up  in  Africa,  the  Far 
East,  and  in  Oceania.  Eastward  the  transmission  was  in  the 
main  through  agriculturahsts.  Thus  the  Bahnar  of  Annam 
(whose  language  belongs  to  the  Mon- Khmer  group  of  the 
Austric  family)  tell  of  a  tree  of  resurrection  and  a  tree  of 
permanent  death,  and  of  a  lizard  who  persuaded  the  grave- 
diggers  in  future  to  bury  people  under  the  latter,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  former  practice  of  burying  under  the  tree 
of  life,  and  so  causing  the  earth  to  be  too  full  of  people. 
In  Nias,  an  island  west  of  Sumatra,  immortality  was  lost, 
according  to  one  variant,  by  a  certain  being  eating  bananas 
instead    of    crabs    that    cast    their   skin.     The    Mantra,    a 
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savage  Malay  tribe  of  Malacca,  say  men  did  not  die  but 
waned  and  waxed  with  the  moon  ;  but  on  the  suggestion  of 
B'lo,  the  brother  of  the  First  Magician,  the  Lord  of  the 
Underworld,  decreed  that  man  should  die  off  "  like  the 
banana,  which  leaves  its  young  shoots  behind  it."  The 
"Cast  Skin  "  incident  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Indonesia- 
Melanesia  area  ;  the  "  Perverted  Message  "  is  not  unknown, 
and  the  loss  of  immortality  through  the  conduct  of  a 
woman  is  frequent  in  Melanesia. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  very  improbable  that  a  story 
from  New  Britain,  Annam,  and  Gallaland  could  have  a 
common  origin,  but  the  occurrence  of  two  sets  of  incidents 
in  the  composite  story  from  these  places  requires  explanation. 
The  identity  of  human  thought  is  an  inadequate  solution, 
but  this  is  just  the  kind  of  story  which,  on  account  of  its 
complexity,  most  folklorists  would  be  agreed  must  have 
had  a  single  origin.  We  have  seen  that  modern  ethno- 
logical investigations  do  provide  a  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  the  composite  story  and  its  two  main  elements, 
either  severally  or  as  a  whole,  could  have  been  disseminated 
over  an  enormous  area  and  among  very  diverse  peoples. 
Thus  the  difficulties  that  baffled  Andrew  Lang  can  probably 
be  overcome  if  other  branches  of  the  science  of  man  are 
taken  into  account,  and  by  adopting  the  methods  of  Dr.  Rivers 
it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  between  the 
vertical  and  lateral  tradition  that  puzzled  Joseph  Jacobs. 

I  have  dwelt,  at  what  I  trust  is  not  undue  length,  with 
one  chapter  of  Sir  James  Frazer's  great  book,  and  similar 
restatements  might  be  made  of  others.  "  The  Great 
Flood  "  affords  a  perennial  topic  for  discussion,  and  I 
understand  that  Professor  Elliot  Smith  is  bringing  out  a 
book  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  will  deal  with  it  on  the 
lines  of  cultural  transmission.^ 

^  The  Story  of  the  Flood,  to  be  ]Dublislied  by  the  Manchester  University  Press. 
For  brief  summaries  of  the  argiunent  seey<??/;-«.  Manch.  Egypt,  and  Oriental 
Soiy.,  1917-18,  p.  17,  and  The  Evolution  of  the  Dragon,  Manchester,  1919. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Sir  James  Frazer  has 
ignored  the  two  points  of  view  with  which  I  am  at  present 
concerned.  He  takes  what  he  considers  "  the  only  reason- 
able and  probable  view,"  which  is  "  that  in  attempting  to 
account  for  any  particular  case  of  resemblance  which  may 
be  traced  between  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  different  races, 
it  would  be  futile  to  appeal  to  the  general  principle  either  of 
transmission  or  of  independent  origin  ;  each  case  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  after  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the 
facts  and  referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  principle,  or 
possibly  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  according  as  the 
balance  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other, 
or  hangs  evenly  between  them."  ^ 

There  may  be  social  customs  based  on  social  conditions 
which  may  very  well  have  arisen  independently  as  the 
conditions  themselves  have  done  ;  for  example,  ultimo- 
geniture, cousin-marriage,  and  others.  The  stories  of  the 
creation  of  man  out  of  clay  have  such  a  remarkable  distri- 
bution that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  very  natural 
supposition  had  occasionally  occurred  independently  ;  but, 
even  so,  there  are  large  areas  over  which  they  are  spread 
through  which  a  cultural  connection  can  be  traced,  and  there- 
fore in  these  cases  transmission  must  be  assumed.  Indeed,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  an  explanation  by  independent  origin 
is  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  difftculty,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  sterile  and  tends  to  discourage  the  power  of  making 
those  hypotheses  which  are  the  salt  of  intellectual  life. 

A.  C.  Haddon. 

^  J.  G.  Frazer,  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Tes/ament,  i.  London,  1918,  p.  106. 
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An  alternative  title  for  this  paper  might  suitably  be  "  A 
Study  in  Universal  Folk-Lore  "  ;  for  the  subject  offers  not 
merely  a  fascinating  page  in  oriental  myth  and  legend,  but 
something  common  to  all  races  in  their  imaginings  of  a 
happy  Otherworld,  and  I  propose,  while  investigating  an 
ancient  Chinese  belief,  to  draw  some  analogies  between 
Eastern  and  Western  tradition. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a  realm  little  explored  by  occi- 
dentals, a  world  of  wizards,  alchemists,  and  sea-going 
adepts,  all  reputed  devotees  of  a  many-sided  cult  known  by 
the  name  of  Taoism.  It  is  therefore  not  irrelevant  to  make 
by  way  of  preface  a  few  remarks  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Taoism.  In  its  primitive  sense  it  denotes  a  religion 
of  the  workings  of  the  Cosmos,  of  Nature  as  a  whole. 
Taoism  conceives  the  universe  as  one  vast  organism,  the 
power  and  activities  of  which  are  centred  in  the  "  Ultimate 
Principle  "  or  the  "  Great  Absolute "  spontaneously 
manifesting  itself  in  two  opposite  Regulating  Forces — the 
Yin  and  the  Yang.  The  creation,  continuance  of  existence, 
or  decay  of  all  things  depend  upon  the  interaction  of  Yin 
and  Yang.  Man,  as  a  component  of  the  Cosmos,  is  subject 
to  the  dual  power,  both  spiritually  and  materially  ;  and 
hence  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  he  should  shape 
his  thoughts  and  deeds  in  conformity  with  TA  0,  or  the 
Course  of  Nature.  Moreover,  he  is  even  able  by  certain 
methods  to  modify  Nature's  laws  in  his  own  favour,  and 
thus  succeed  in  transcending  the  limitations  of  ordinary 
mortals. 
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Many  and  varied  are  the  means  to  this  end  employed  by 
the  Taoists.  They  ransack  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  for  objects  possessing  the  sought-for  magic 
power  ;  they  bring  the  alchemist's  crucible  into  use  in 
order  to  prepare  drugs  of  immortality  and  elixirs  of  life  ; 
they  subject  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  ascetic  discipline, 
mental  and  physical.  And  the  efficacy  of  each  method  is 
proportional  to  its  effect  in  bringing  about  assimilation  of 
the  vital  principles  Yin  and  Yang  in  felicitous  combination. 
They  who  are  successful  in  the  quest  "attain  TAO""  (as 
the  Chinese  express  it),  thus  reaching  a  superhuman  plane 
of  existence  where  earthly  trammels  no  longer  bind  them. 
The  more  perfect  adepts  are  translated  to  heavens  in  the  sky, 
or  even  "  take  their  place  among  the  stars."  ^  But  the 
great  majority — the  general  rank  and  file,  called  hsien — 
are  relegated  to  less  exalted  abodes.  Many  remain  for 
varying  periods  of  time  among  the  haunts  of  men,  to  escape 
at  last,  after  many  centuries  it  may  be,  to  one  of  the  Taoist 
paradises  on  earth,  chief  among  which  is  the  group  of 
islands  that  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

This  cult  of  deathlessness,  that  has  to  do  with  the  making 
of  hsien,  so  intimately  penetrates  the  island  Elysium 
conception  that  I  propose  to  consider  it  rather  fully.  A 
knowledge  of  how  and  when  a  mortal  becomes  a  hsieyi  is  a 
necessary  first  step  towards  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest. 

The  transformation  of  an  ordinary  man  into  a  hsien  may 
take  place  without  any  visible  bodily  change,  and  its 
happening  may  be  no  less  sudden  than  the  change  known 
as  "  conversion  "  among  our  revivalists.  True,  sometimes 
it  is  preceded  by  mental  or  physical  preparation,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  ;  but  the  actual  passing  over  the 
threshold  occurs  at  a  moment  of  supreme  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, or  on  the  swallowing  of  some  magic  nostrum,  or  by  virtue 
of  a  charm,  or  by  an  act  of  favour  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 

*  Chuang  Tzu,  S.B.E.  xxxix.  p.  245. 
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semi-divine  saints  of  TA  0.  That  the  spiritual  or  intellec- 
tual factor  is  non-essential  is  proved  by  accounts  of  the 
brute  creation  participating  in  the  transformation.  All 
this  makes  it  evident  that  while  a  hsien  need  not  die,  still 
less  is  it  necessary  to  die  to  become  a  hsien.  How  then  can  be 
explained  away  the  awkward  fact  that  eminent  votaries  of 
TA  0  suffer  what  to  the  vulgar  eye  differs  not  from  the 
death  of  unregenerate  man  ?  The  Taoists  answer  by 
likening  the  corpse  to  the  skin  shed  by  a  snake,  and  the 
event  they  call  a  "  dissolution "  or  "  release  from  the 
flesh."  ^  Be  it  noted  that  it  is  no  discarnate  soul  that  is 
thus  liberated,  but  one  animating  an  etherealized  counter- 
part of  its  former  earthly  tenement. 

Less  ambiguity  obtains  when  it  is  described  how  the 
cofffns  of  such  seeming  victims  of  the  universal  fate  are 
subsequently  opened  and  found  to  contain  nothing,  except 
perhaps  some  grave-clothes.  These  are,  of  course,  merely 
instances  of  hsien  who  for  some  good  purpose  feign  death 
while  awaiting  translation  to  paradise. 

No  room  for  doubt  is  left  when  the  happy  one  levitates  to 
heaven,  or  is  carried  thither,  like  Elijah,  in  a  celestial 
chariot,  or  ascends  on  high  riding  a  phoenix,  a  crane,  or  a 
dragon.  Clearly  this  numerous  class  retain  their  full 
bodily  equipment,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
prepared  by  a  refining  process  of  spiritualization.  There 
is  in  this  connection  a  curious  point  so  frequently  insisted 
on  in  Taoist  books  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  particular  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  the  apotheosis  of  a  hsien 
takes  place,  and  apparently  the  hour  varies  to  suit  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual.  Release  in  the  broad  light  of 
day  is  the  most  perfect,  it  is  less  so  when  it  happens  at 
midnight.  When  it  occurs  at  dawn  or  at  dusk,  the  being 
concerned  is  relegated  to  a  terrestrial  paradise  such  as  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest. - 

^  Shih  chich,  v.  J.  R.  As.  Soc.  1916,  p.  783  note.     'V-J.  A'.  As.  Soc,  loc.  cit.. 
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Naturally  such  easily  assailable  doctrines  as  these  have 
not  escaped  the  attacks  of  hostile  critics.  Most  notable 
among  them  is  the  first  century  writer  Wang  Ch'ung,  an 
uncompromising  materialist  and  bitter  foe  to  any  kind  of 
imaginative  belief.  He  exposes  in  detail  the  fallacies 
contained  in  many  of  the  notions  I  have  just  sketched,  and 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  our  Isles  missing  from  his  list 
of  Taoist  superstitions.^ 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ksien  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  rebirth  ;  at  least,  so  it  appears  from  the  many 
legends  of  their  avatars.  Here  Indian  influence  may  be 
traced.  It  is  improbable  that  belief  in  metempsychosis  was 
prevalent  in  China  before  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  though 
Chuang  Tzu  in  the  closing  sentence  of  Book  III.  seems  to 
sanction  it.^  Surely  reincarnation  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  physical  inviolability  claimed  for  hsien, 
unless  their  protean  facility  of  transformation  solves  the 
riddle. 

Transformation  is  only  one  of  many  superhuman  powers 
possessed  by  perfect  Taoist  adepts.  It  is  sufiicient  to 
mention  that  they  can  ride  upon  the  wind,  pass  through 
water  without  becoming  wet,  and  through  fire  without 
being  burnt. ^ 

Lest  I  be  taxed  with  taking  too  materialistic  a  view,  I 
would  hasten  to  explain  that  what  I  have  described  has 
little  to  do  with  philosophical  and  mystical  Taoism.  This 
teaching,  often  called  "  Primitive  Taoism,"  is  preserved 
to  us  in  the  TA  0  Te  Ching  ascribed  to  Lao  Tzii,  and 
in  the  Book  of  Chuang  Tzu.  Certain  of  their  passages, 
it  is  true,  seem  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  evading 
the  common  fate  of  man,  yet  the  purpose  of  .the 
writers  is  apparently  to  discountenance  a  striving  after 
carnate  immortality  and  its  attendant  magical  practices. 

^  V.  Forke,  Liin-Hciig,  i.  pp.  325-350. 
-  Legge,  S.B.E.  xxxix.  p.  202. 
2  Legge,  op.  cit.  p.  237. 
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Nor  is  there  any  mention  in  them  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest.i 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  rationale  of  hsienship 
conveys  my  impressions  after  reading  a  number  of  Taoist 
biographies  or  hero-tales,  and  I  venture  to  think  it  repre- 
sents the  popular  view,  which  is  the  one  we  are  concerned 
with  in  dealing  with  folk-lore.  How  far  back  such  ideas 
existed  side  by  side  with  "  Primitive  Taoism  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  I  am  inchned  to  think  that  their  antiquity 
is  generally  underestimated.  An  any  rate  they  were 
probably  coeval  with,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  notion  of  the 
island  Elysium — a  question  to  be  discussed  later. 

Lao  Tzu  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  ;  Chuang  Tzu 
some  two  hundred  years  later.  Between  them  in  time 
appears  the  dim  figure  of  Lieh  Tzu,  whom  many  regard  as 
a  creation  of  Taoist  imagination.  Even  if  there  was  no 
such  actual  person,  it  is  likely  that  a  large  part  of  the 
book  connected  with  his  name  was  written  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  Probably  some  of  its  passages  are  of 
a  later  date,  and  perhaps  the  following  description  of  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest  is  one  of  them — a  view  that  may  be 
thought  to  find  support  from  the  silence  on  that  subject 
observed  by  Chuang  Tzu,  and  from  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
in  the  Book  of  Lieh  Tzii  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  prolong  the  allotted  span  of  life.^ 

'  Unless  Ku-she  chih  Shan,  alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  Chuang  Tzii, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  island  paradise.  The  inhabitants  are  called  shcn  jcn, 
spirit-like  beings,  a  term  hardly  synonymous  with  hsien,  though  the  description 
of  them  is  consistent  with  the  recognised  characteristics  oi  listen.  The  passage 
runs  as  follows  :  "  Far  away  on  the  Isle  of  Ku-she  there  dwell  spirit-like 
beings  whose  flesh  is  [smooth]  as  ice  and  [white]  as  snow,  and  whose  demean- 
our is  as  gentle  and  unassertive  as  that  of  a  young  girl.  They  eat  not  of  the 
Five  Grains,  but  live  on  air  and  dew.  They  ride  upon  the  clouds  with  flying 
dragons  for  their  teams,  and  roam  beyond  the  Four  Seas.  The  shen  influences 
that  pervade  that  isle  preserve  all  creatures  from  petty  maladies  and  mortal  ills, 
and  ensure  abundant  crops  every  year." 

"  V.  L.  Giles,  Taoist  Teachings,  j).  1 5. 
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The  passage  reads  thus  : — • 

"  To  the  east  of  the  guh  \i.e.,  the  Gulf  of  ChihU] — it  is  not 
known  how  many  myriads  of  //  distant — there  is  an  ocean,  vast 
in  extent,  and,  in  very  truth,  bottomless.  In  its  fathomless 
depths  is  the  so-called  '  Abyss  of 'Assembly,'  to  which  the  waters 
from  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  and  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  streams  of  the  Milky  Way  all 
flow.  And  this  they  do  without  causing  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  depth  of  the  '  Abyss.' 

Here  lie  the  Five  Isles,  named  Tai  Yii,  Yiian  Chiao,  Fang  Hu, 
Ying  Chou,  and  P'eng-lai.  In  height  and  round  its  base  each 
island  measures  30,000  li,  and  the  circumference  of  the  plateau 
on  the  summit  of  each  is  9,000  li.  Each  is  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  a  distance  of  70,000  /z.  Upon  their  shores  the 
terraces  and  pleasure-towers  are  built  of  gold  and  jade,  and  the 
birds  and  beasts  are  all  alike  of  unblemished  white.  Thick 
groves  there  are,  laden  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  not  a  flower 
but  gives  forth  fragrant  perfume,  nor  a  fruit  but  has  delicious 
flavour.  On  those  who  eat  thereof  is  conferred  the  boon  of 
youth  and  immortality.  The  inhabitants  are  all  ]isien  and  holy 
sages,  1  who  pass  their  days  in  happy  companionship,  which  the 
intervening  ocean  channels  do  not  interrupt,  for  they  float 
through  the  air  from  isle  to  isle  in  countless  numbers. 

Now  originally  the  bases  of  these  Five  Islands  were  not 
anchored  to  any  actual  spot,  and  in  consequence  they  always 
followed  the  movements  of  the  tides,  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro,  so  that  never  for  a  moment  were  they  firmly  fixed.  Such 
instability  greatly  annoyed  the  hsien  and  holy  sages,  and 
therefore  they  laid  a  plaint  about  it  before  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe.  He,  fearing  that  the  islands  might  drift  away 
to  the  western  confines  of  the  world,  and  the  abode  of  the  saintly 
hosts  thus  become  lost,  commissioned  the  Great  Yii  to  put  a 
limit  to  their  peregrinations.  The  latter  told  off  fifteen  gigantic 
turtles  to  support  the  islands  upon  their  heads.  They  were 
divided  into  three  shifts  of  five  each,  each  shift  being  relieved 

^  Sheng,  here  meaning  profound  illuminates  of  TAO.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  describe  Confucius  and  other  semi-deified  sages  of  antiquity. 
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once  every  sixty  thousand  years.  Thus  the  Five  Islands  were 
at  last  immovably  fixed. 

But  a  giant  of  the  Lung-po  country,  setting  out  on  his  travels, 
had  not  taken  many  strides  before  he  came  to  the  region  of  the 
Five  Islands,  when  with  one  cast  of  his  line  he  hooked  six  of  the 
turtles.  Then,  carrying  them  all  on  his  back,  he  returned 
whence  he  came,  and  their  shells  he  used  for  divination  by  the 
scorching  process.^  Thus  robbed  of  their  support,  the  two 
islands  of  Tai  Yii  and  Yiian  Chiao,  after  drifting  off  towards  the 
North  Pole,  were  lost  in  the  vast  deep  ;  and  the  hsien  and  holy 
sages,  reckoned  to  number  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  were 
thereby  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  fellows. 

When  he  heard  of  it,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  flew 
into  a  rage,  and  in  order  to  punish  the  Lung-po  country,  dimin- 
ished the  size  of  its  territory,  and,  also,  reduced  the  stature  of 
its  people.  Nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  Fu  Hsi  and  Shen  Nung 
\i.e.^  in  the  legendary  period,  some  3,000  years  B.C.]  they  still 
measured  several  hundred  feet  in  height." - 

The  next  account  to  be  quoted  comes  from  the  pen  of 
the  great  historian  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  aptly  termed  the  Hero- 
dotus of  China.  His  Historical  Record'^  covers  a  period 
of  approximately  the  first  3,000  years  of  Chinese  history, 
and  the  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  summary  of  the 
belief  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  prevalent  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  passage  is  specially  interesting,  because  its  author  was 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  claims  and  propaganda  of  the 
professional  Taoists  ;  indeed,  elsewhere  he  openly  discredits 

^  For  an  account  of  this  method,  v.  Couling,  y.  N.-C.  Br.,  K.A.S.  vol.  xlv. 
in  an  article  about  the  oracle-bones,  which,  having  lain  buried  for  some  thirty 
centuries,  were  in  1899  discovered  in  the  province  of  Honan.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

'^  Lieh  Tzic,  v.  3. 

^  Shi/i  Chi,  comprising  130  chapters,  of  which  the  first  47  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  Western  readers  by  the  late  Prof.  Ed.  Chavannes  in  his  monu- 
mental work  entitled  MJmoires  Historiques  de  Se-ina  lYien,  1895-1905. 
Prof  Chavannes  has  been  followed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  translations  oa 
pp.  42,  51-55,  57,  58.     The  edition  of  the  Shih  Chi  here  used  is  dated  1806. 
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them   and   their  doings.     Speaking  of   the   Three   Islands 
P'eng-lai,  Fang-chang,  and  Ying-chou,  he  says  : 

"  Tradition  has  it  that  they  he  in  the  middle  of  the  P'o  Sea 
\i.e.^  the  Gulf  of  Chihli].  They  are  not  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  humanity,  but  the  trouble  is  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  approaches 
them  it  is  driven  away  by  the  wind.  In  bygone  days,  it  is 
true,  some  managed  to  come  quite  close  to  them.  Hsien  and 
the  drug  of  immortality  are  to  be  found  there,  and  there  all 
creatures,  birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  are  white.  Moreover, 
there  the  palaces  and  gates  are  built  of  yellow  gold  and  silver. 

[Voyagers],  while  yet  afar  off,  see  the  island  as  in  a  cloud ;  as 
they  draw  closer  the  Three  Enchanted  Isles  ^  sink  beneath  the 
waves  ;  and  when  nearer  still  the  wind  suddenly  takes  their 
harque  and  carries  it  away.  In  short,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  shores,  though  not  a  prince  but  has  longed  to 
reach  them."  ^ 

Details  lacking  in  the  foregoing  accounts  may  be  found 
in  a  book  called  the  Record  of  the  Ten  Islands,'^  often 
ascribed  to  a  famous  Taoist  *  who  lived  during  the  second 
century  B.C.,  though  critics  assign  to  it  a  much  later  date. 
The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  catalogues  in  turn  the 
marvels  of  the  Five  Islands.  In  place  of  those  said  by 
Lieh  Tzu  to  have  drifted  away  and  become  lost,  he  de- 
scribes two  under  the  names  of  Tsu  Chou  and  Sheng  Chou  ; 
and,  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien, 
he  places  the  group  at  fabulous  distances  from  the  coast  of 
China,  synonymous  then  with  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
known  world.  In  one  instance,  for  example,  the  distance 
is  estimated  at  a  quarter  million  miles.  An  idea  of  the 
general  felicity  pervading  that  happy  land  is  conveyed  by 
the  description  of  a  mild,  equable  climate,  and  abundant 
nourishment  easily  procurable  by  all. 

^  San  shen  shan . 
2  Shih  Chi,  xxviii.  1 1  v. 

^  Shih  chou  chi,  contained  in  Han  Wei  ts'iing  shu. 

"•The  magician,  courtier,  and  mystic  Tung-fang  Shuo.     He  is  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  other  Taoist  works,      v.  Giles,  Biog.  Diet.  No.  2093. 
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He  gives  particulars  of  the  agencies  to  be  found  there 
that  offer  escape  from  the  physical  evils  of  this  earth,  nay- 
more,  that  actually  confer  immortality  and  restore  life  to 
the  dead.  In  one  island  from  a  precious  (lit.  "  jade  ") 
rock  10,000  feet  high  there  liows  a  spring  tasting  like  sweet 
wine.  Whoso  drink  of  it  pass  through  a  short  period  of 
intoxication  to  a  life  indefinitely  prolonged  beyond  the 
normal  span.  A  spring  with  nine  founts  is  also  spoken  of  ; 
and  in  another  island  all  the  waters  have  the  flavour  of 
sugar  and  milk.  But  more  potent  still  in  their  vitalizing 
properties  are  certain  plants,  and  chief  among  them  are 
various  kinds  of  fungi  collectively  called  chih. 

The  writer  tells  in  what  rich  profusion  they  grow  upon 
the  islands.  In  Fang-chang,  for  example,  the  crops  of 
chih  cultivated  by  the  hsien  are  likened  in  abundance  to 
fields  of  rice.  Another  island,  Tsu  Chou,  produces  a  variety 
called  "  the  chih  that  feeds  one's  vital  spirit,"  ^  so  powerful 
in  its  workings  that  mere  contact  suffices  to  bring  back 
life  to  corpses  three  days  after  death — a  fact  once  signally 
proved  when  some  ravens  carried  the  plant  in  their  beaks 
over  to  China  and  dropped  it  upon  the  faces  of  the  slain. 

The  Record  of  the  Ten  Islands  also  gives  illuminating  details 
concerning  the  beings  who  people  the  island  Otherworld. 
The  great  majority  belong  to  the  class  of  hsie^i,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  not  all  of  equal  status.  For  instance, 
P'eng-lai  is  accessible  only  to  those  who  can  fly,  and  another 
island  is  the  chosen  resort  of  hsien  who  have  abandoned  desire 
to  reach  celestial  regions.  There  are,  besides,  beings  on  more 
exalted  planes.  In  palaces  of  heavenly  splendour  on  the 
peaks  of  P'eng-lai  there  live  some  who  rank  among  the 
holiest  of  adepts, 2  certain  of  whom  bear  the  title  of  the 
"  Nine  Ancient  Worthies."  ^  Furthermore,  in  Fang-chang 
the  "  Arbiters  of  Destiny  of  the  Three  Heavens  "  ^  hold 
their  court,  and   it   seems   that   they  very   nearly,    if   not 

^  Yani^  shell  chih.  2  'fi^i  shaug  chat  jcn. 

■^  Chill  lao  chang  jcn.  *  San  t'ien  ssii  ininr. 
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quite,  reach  the  dignity  of  godship.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  "  Chief  of  the  Community  of  Elders  "  ^  who 
there  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  spirits  of  all  aquatic 
animals  of  the  world. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Five  Islands.  Taoist  writers  dilate  upon 
their  gorgeous  palaces,  their  gay-plumaged  birds,  and  their 
gemmeous  vegetation.  Nor  have  we  even  exhausted  the 
mine  of  information  to  be  found  in  the  Record  of  the  Ten 
Islands.  One  island,  distinct  from  the  five,  therein 
described  as  lying  far  off  in  the  eastern  main,  must  not  be 
left  unmentioned,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  has 
been  the  subject;  of  speculation  and  controversy  among 
Western  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  sought  to  prove  a 
Chinese  discovery  of  America  many  centuries  before 
Columbus.  This,  the  "Country  of  the  Leaning  Mulberry" 
(Fu-sang),  is  named  after  its  forests  of  gigantic  mulberry 
trees,  growing  in  twos,  with  the  trees  of  each  pair  inclined 
together.  They  bear  their  fruit  but  once  in  nine  thousand 
years,  and  hsien  who  eat  thereof  become  lustrous  with 
golden  glory,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  roaming  the 
skies. 

It  should  moreover  be  noted  that  the  Eastern  Sea  is  not 
the  only  site  of  ocean  paradises  inhabited  by  hsien,  and 
containing  agencies  of  immortality.  Assuming  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  fiction  that  China  constitutes  the  world  and 
is  surrounded  by  four  seas,  some  Taoist  fabulists  have 
allotted  to  the  remaining  points  of  the  compass  islands 
similar  in  many  ways  to  those  I  have  described.  This 
extension  of  the  overseas  Otherworld  may  be  regarded  as 
the  literary  fantasy  of  a  few  imaginative  enthusiasts, 
and  not  as  representing  the  popular  conception  that 
has  been  current  in  China  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. 
In  general  literature  and  in  common  parlance,  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest  are  a  group  lying  somewhere  to  the  east,  and 

^  Chaitg  jcn  kiing  c/iti. 
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they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "  Three  Hsien  Islands  " 
or  "  Hills,"  or  simply  the  "  Three  Islands,"  by  which  is 
meant  the  three  best  known,  namely,  P'eng-lai,  Fang-chang 
and  Ying  Chou.  P'eng-lai  is  the  most  famous  of  all,  and 
it  is  often  used  alone  to  represent  the  group.  Horaizan, 
its  equivalent,  is  the  name  under  which  the  Chinese  con- 
ception has  been  adopted  into  Japanese  legend.-' 

All  that  I  have  so  far  said  has  been  derived  from  written 
sources,  yet  no  study  of  the  subject  would  be  complete 
without  taking  into  account  the  productions  of  countless 
artists  and  craftsmen,  to  whose  genius  must  be  largely 
attributed  the  persistence  and  popularity  of  the  island 
Elysium  tradition.  To  them  this  and  kindred  themes 
have  been  a  never-failing  inspiration.  Their  work  shows 
joy  in  a  congenial  subject,  and  the  joy  shines  forth  whether 
the  treatment  is  marked  by  reverential  fervour  or  by  a 
spirit  of  half-humorous  antiquarianism.  Every  one  of 
China's  millions  is  familiar  with  the  pictured  forms  of 
certain  of  the  hsien,  and  in  the  world's  history  probably  no 
object  has  been  represented  more  often  than  the  magic 
fungus,"  standing  as  it  does  the  emblem  par  excellence  for 
Taoist  longevity. 

To  Chinese  artistry  add  the  floating  folk-lore  of  the 
country  and  we  have  the  chief  machinery  through  which 
belief  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  and  their  immortal  inhabitants 
has  been  kept  alive  in  the  fancies  and  affections  of  the 

^Joly,  Legend  in /ap.  Art,  pp.  126,  239,  t,?>6  scq. 

^  The  kind  appearing  in  pictures  and  in  all  forms  of  decorative  art  is  generally 
termed  ling  chih,  the  '^ chih  possessed  of  spirit-power."  It  is  shown  having 
branches  that  expand  into  flattened  umbilicated  extremities  with  scolloped 
edges,  thus  resembling  a  fungus  known  to  science.  Bretschneider  in  Bot.  Sin. 
gives  the  various  botanical  names  it  has  received.  Its  emblematic  significance 
is  partly  traceable  to  the  resistance  offered  by  its  substance  to  decay,  and  hence 
it  is  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  French  immortelle.  For  other  aspects  of 
its  import  see  De  Groot,  Rel.  Sys.  of  China,  vol.  iv.  There  are  records  of  its 
magic  qualities  having  been  recognised  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  (v.  inf. 
pp.  54,  55),  and  to  the  present  day  it  is  sold  by  native  apothecaries  as  a  drug 
capable  of  prolonging  life. 
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people.  In  this  respect  the  voluminous  mass  of  Taoist 
literature  must  take  a  secondary  place. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  Chinese  concep- 
tion of  their  island  Elysium. 

It  is  somewhere  to  the  East,  in  mid-ocean,  beyond  the 
ken  of  man.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the 
islands,  but  popular  fancy  has  crystallized  them  into  a 
group  of  three.  To  mortals  who  search  for  them,  they 
prove  elusive  and  unattainable.  There  Nature,  always  in 
her  most  beneficent  mood,  satisfies  every  physical  desire. 
Nay  more,  the  jewelled  splendours  there  surpass  all  mun- 
dane beauty,  whether  the  work  of  Nature  or  of  man.  Most 
precious  of  all  are  certain  vitalizing  plants  and  fountains 
of  life,  all  of  which  confer  the  boon  of  deathlessness  as  well 
as  immunity  from  the  infirmities  and  limitations  of  the 
flesh. 

Entrance  to  this  enchanted  land  lies  not  through  the 
portals  of  death,  for  alone  hsie)i  and  more  exalted  illumin- 
ates of  TA  0  people  its  shores,  and  share  its  bliss  with 
etherealized  counterparts  of  earthly  birds  and  beasts. 
These  happy  ones  pass  their  days  in  intellectual  companion- 
ship varied  with  full  enjoyment  of  sensuous  delights, 
innocent  enough  from  all  accounts,  unless  exception  be 
taken  to  the  amiable  scenes  of  bibulous  revelry  that  artists 
love  to  portray. 

Let  us  look  round  the  world  for  conceptions  analogous 
to  this.  Many  are  to  be  found,  but  time  imposes  a  limited 
choice,  and  it  seems  best  to  confine  the  survey  to  the  closest 
parallels  occurring  among  our  own  kin,  the  Aryan-speaking 
races. 

One  example  is  SukhavatT,  the  Happy  Universe  of  the 
West,  presided  over  by  the  Buddha  Amitabha.  Brahmanic 
in  its  ultimate  origin,  it  exercises  a  strong  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists  to  the 
present  day. 

Its  gorgeous  beauty,  described  with  such  rich  detail  and 
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glowing  metaphor  in  the  sutras  devoted  to  it,^  has  doubtless 
stirred  to  emulation  many  of  the  later  Taoist  writers.  A 
parallel  to  the  magic  fungus  is  found  in  its  gigantic  tree 
that  gives  immunity  from  all  the  ills  of  the  flesh.  Further, 
it  agrees  with  the  Chinese  island  Elysium  in  its  abundant 
provision  for  all  physical  needs,  and  in  the  absence  of  those 
amorous  delights  that  figure  so  prominently  in  Western 
ocean  paradises.  The  inhabitants  of  Sukhavati  live  for 
ages,  but  not  for  ever,  because  they  are  candidates  for 
Buddhahood.  Neither  are  they  translated  thither  in  the 
bodies  tenanted  on  earth,  but  are  born  from  lotuses  within 
the  paradise. 

Very  similar  is  the  Hindu  northern  paradise  of  Uttera- 
kuru,  peopled  by  beings  who  have  acquired  perfection  by 
the  magic  means  of  yoga,  and  in  them  we  see  a  resemblance 
to  hsien.  They  reach  this  inaccessible  land  by  being 
dropped  from  the  skies.  The  same  miraculous  tree  exempts 
them  from  disease  and  decay,  and  they  live  the  same  round 
of  sensuous  pleasures.  At  length,  after  many  centuries, 
they  die,  and  their  corpses  are  removed  to  mountain  caves 
by  fabulous  birds. ^  One  account  gives  a  sexual  side  to  the 
joys  of  Uttera-kuru.^ 

The  Grecian  version  of  this  northern  paradise  is  inhabited 
by  the  Hyperboreans.  Here  again  death  ends  long  years 
of  blissful  existence  ;  for,  when  surfeited  with  the  joys  of 
life,  the  Hyperboreans  leap  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.* 

The  foregoing  examples  all  differ  from  the  Far  Eastern 
paradise  in  their  association  with  death.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Ireland  are  to  be  found  notions  more  nearly  resembling 
the  Chinese,  because  they  are  linked  inseparably  with 
carnate  immortality,  and  are  devoid  of  ethical  or  religious 

^  The  Large  and  Small  Siikha-'atl-vy I'tha  and  the  Amitayur-dhyana.  Trans- 
lations in  S.B.E.  xlix. 

^  V.  Rainayatia,  iv. 

•'  ]\Iali  abhiirata,  v  i . 

^  Pliny,  Hisl.  Nat.  Bk.  iv.  cp.  12. 
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design.  No  call  for  reward  of  human  righteousness 
occasions  them,  nor  do  they  belong  to  a  system  of  which 
hell  is  an  integral  part.  The  closeness  of  the  analogy  is 
scarcely  lessened  by  the  amorous  complexion  of  Hellenic 
and  Celtic  paradisaical  bliss;  for  it  is  only  in  keeping  with 
Chinese  literary  tradition  to  omit  any  mention  of  the 
physical  manifestation  of  love.  Not  that  legend  in  China 
is  altogether  lacking  in  island  abodes  of  superhuman 
females  who  are  fain  to  receive  the  embraces  of  mortal 
lovers  ;  ^  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  a  notion  has  never 
entered  into  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  conception.^ 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  joys  of  an  everlasting  earthly 
paradise  are  reserved  for  the  few,  who  are  heroes  of  divine 
descent  specially  favoured  by  the  gods  or  the  chosen  mates 
of  amorous  goddesses.^  Immortality  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  eating  of  ambrosia,  by  the  drinking  of  nectar, 
or  simply  by  divine  caprice. 

The  Elysian  plain  prophesied  to  Menelaus  *  is  a  poetical 
creation  unrelated  to  any  actual  locality  such  as  Strabo 
assigns  it.^  Like  all  earthly  paradise  conceptions,  its 
essence  lies  in  its  remoteness  from  human  ken.  Hesiod, 
robbing  it  of  none  of  its  mystery,  places  the  happy  land  in 
the  ocean,  and  he  first  uses  the  name  "  Isles  of  the  Blest," 
al  Twi'  jJLaKapwv  I'ljaoi. 

In  Pindar  the  delights  of  the  overseas  Elysium  are  told  in 
similar  terms,'^  but  the  idea  has  lost  its  archaic  simplicity. 
It  becomes  religious.  Admission  is  gained  only  through 
death  and  subsequent  lives  of  merit  lived  upon  earth.     At 

^  Schlegel,  T'onng  Fao,  vi.  p.  247  scq. 

'^It  is,  however,  known  to  Taoism.  In  one  of  the  biographies  of  the  Lieh 
hsien  chuan  of  Liu  Hsiang  a  female  hsieii  figures  in  much  tlie  same  role  as  a 
priestess  of  Astarte. 

^  e.g.  Calypso,  Od.  v.  ■*  Od.  iv. 

■'  Geog.  Bk.  i.  cp.  i.  §  4,  5  :  Bk.  iii.  cp.  ii.  §  13. 

^  Works  and  Days,  lines  167  seq. 

"  2nd  01.  Ode. 
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this  point  the  Grecian  diverges  from  the  Chinese  type,  and 
so  we  trace  it  no  later  in  its  development. 

In  Celtic,  as  in  Hellenic  myth,  it  is  the  primitive  con- 
ception that  offers  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Chinese.  By 
primitive  is  meant  pagan  Celtic,  before  it  became  tinged 
with  Christianity.  Of  this  a  famous  and  representative 
example  is  the  tale  of  Bran's  voyage.^  Here  we  find  a 
numerous  group  of  large  islands  lying  to  the  west  of  Ireland 
figuring  as  the  earthly  paradise.  It  is  a  land  of  entranc- 
ing beauty  and  of  abundance  satisfying  all  physical  desires. 
A  wonderful  tree  is  there,  but  apparently  it  is  not  to  any 
magic  virtue  of  its  fruit  that  the  inhabitants  owe  their 
immunity  from  death  and  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh. - 
Mortals  while  still  in  life  gain  admission  at  the  invitation 
of  the  superhuman  beings  whose  abode  it  is,  and  on  reaching 
its  shores  become  endowed  with  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  hosts.  One  feature  of  the  hospitality  extended  to 
Bran  and  his  followers  by  the  queen  and  her  maids  is 
described  in  very  unequivocal  language,  which,  as  the 
author  of  the  well-known  book  on  the  subject  aptly  remarks, 
might  be  used  appropriately  in  connection  with  Hampstead 
Heath  on  an  August  Bank  Holiday  evening.^  As  I  have 
already  stated,  in  this  last  respect  the  analogy  fails.  But 
is  it  stretching  parallelism  too  far  to  find  another  point  of 
likeness  to  the  Chinese  Isles  of  the  Blest  in  Manannan,  the 
lord  of  the  Irish  Elysium  ?  He  is  also  a  god  of  the  sea,  a 
sort  of  Celtic  Poseidon,  and  in  this  capacity  seems  strangely 
akin  to  the  semi-divine  being  who  from  the  isle  of  Fang- 
chang  rules  over  all  the  denizens  of  the  ocean.* 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  beliefs  conforming  to 
the  Chinese  type  in  their  essentials.  A  remote  and  unknown 
land,  difficult  of  access,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  rising 
or  setting  sun,  and  often  overseas.     To  it  certain  favoured 

^v.  Nutt  and  Meyer,  Voyage  of  Bran,  vol.  i. 

'  Nutt  and  Meyer,  op.  cit.  p.  6.  '  Nutt  and  Meyer,  op.  cit.  pp.  20,  290. 

4  7K    sup.    p.    44. 
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mortals  gain  admission,  sometimes  without  dying.  There 
the  blest  enjoy  for  ages  a  glorified  continuation  of  their 
earthly  existence,  and  there  magic  trees  or  fountains  of 
life  ensure  immunity  from  all  physical  ills  and  death. 
Such  notions  characterize  the  imaginings  of  many  primitive 
and  savage  peoples  all  the  world  over.  Does  the  sameness 
of  the  conception  in  the  examples  I  have  quoted,  and  in 
many  I  have  had  to  pass  unnoticed,  postulate  a  general 
borrowing  or  a  derivation  from  a  common  origin  }  I  think 
not. 

It  might  seem  reasonable  to  trace  the  Chinese  notion  to 
Indian  sources,  through  the  Buddhist  SukhavatI  ultimately 
to  its  prototype,  the  Brahmanic  western  paradise  of  Varuna, 
or  directly  to  the  latter.  Such  a  theory  would  be  difficult 
to  prove.  Some  have  claimed  an  Indian  origin  for  the 
whole  system  of  Taoism.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Parker  ^ 
discusses  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  that  Lao  Tzu  emerged, 
after  his  disappearance  from  China  into  the  West,  to  become 
himself  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  indebtedness  between  China  and  India  in  ancient 
times  is  hazy  in  the  extreme.  Even  a.d.  ^'] ,  the  date 
generally  accepted  for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
China,  may  be  two  or  three  centuries  later  than  the  actual 
event.-  Then  too,  though  it  is  not  a  very  forcible  argu- 
ment, the  Sukhavatlvyuha  was  not  translated  into  Chinese 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  ;  ^  and 
belief  in  the  China  island  paradise  is  certainly  more  than 
five  centuries  older,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 

Less  likely  does  it  seem  that  a  borrowing  took  place  from 
ancient  Mediterranean  sources,  though  it  is  safer  not  to  be 
too  dogmatic  when  so  many  problems,  notably  in  the  realm 
of  art,  connected  with  the  Grecian  occupation  of  India 
remain  unsolved.     The  pendulum  of  present  day  opinion 

^  China  and  Religion,  pp.  lo,  8l. 

-z'.  Giles,  Confucianism  audits  Rivals,  p.  165  seq. 

^Nanjio,  Cat.  of  Chin.  Bndd.  Trip.  No.  23  (5)  note. 
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in  these  matters  appears  to  be  swinging  the  other  way,  and 
it  is  the  fashion  to  find  influences  flowing  from  East  to  West 
rather  than  in  the  apposite  direction. 

In  a  word,  I  would  venture  to  claim  for  the  Chinese 
conception  that  it  is  indigenous,  and  propound  a  theory 
based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  unity  in  human  thought  and 
aspirations,  justified,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  our  survey. 
First,  man's  instinctive  longing  for  a  haven  of  rest  from 
this  world's  tribulations  found  satisfaction  in  a  nebulous 
paradise  imagined  in  the  East,thequarterspeciallyassociated 
with  the  celestial  vitalizing  force  called  Yang,  of  which 
the  quintessence  is  the  sun.  No  date  can  be  assigned, 
except  that  by  the  fourth  century  b.c.  the  notion  was 
sufficiently  established  to  lead  a  feudal  prince  to  make 
search  for  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  At  that  time  the  Chinese 
national  vision  of  an  after-life  was  as  cheerless  as  that 
vouchsafed  to  Ulysses  in  his  descent  into  Hades,  and 
Buddhism  with  its  promise  of  salvation  had  not  yet  arrived. 
We  can  picture  the  belief  eagerly  accepted  by  a  people 
yearning  for  a  happier  fate,  and  hope  stimulated  by  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  sailors'  discoveries,  as  it  was  in  our  own 
classical  instances  of  the  Carthaginians  ^  and  Sertorius.- 
Thus  the  island  paradise  took  definite  shape  in  the  East 
as  did  the  Insulae  Fortunatae  in  the  West. 

The  Chinese  Isles  first  appear  in  the  pages  of  authentic 
history  in  association  with  the  less  reputable  exponents  of 
TAO — men  who  thrust  themselves  into  notice  while  inter- 
preting and  exploiting  the  doctrine  to  suit  their  own  ends. 
These  parasitical  Taoist  adventurers  figure  prominently 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  paper,  which  deals  with  the 
historical  development  of  our  subject. 

Thus  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  after  mentioning  five  Taoists  by 
name,  says — 

"  They  were  all  natives  of  Yen,  who  practised  Taoistic  magic, 
in  order  that  their  bodies  might  become  released  from  earthly 

^  v.  inf.  pp.  60,  61.  ^Plutarch,  Sertorius. 
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trammels,  refined  (like  smelted  ore),  and  transformed.  They 
relied  upon  the  cult  of  the  kiiei  and  the  shen}  Tsou  Yen  -  was 
famed  among  various  feudal  princes  for  his  treatise  on  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Yin  and  the  Yang  over  evolution. 
The  magicians,  who  inhabited  the  coastal  regions  of  Yen  and 
Ch'i  handed  down  his  mystic  doctrines  without  being  able  to 
understand  them.  Moreover,  then  it  was  that  men  versed  in 
strange  wonders  and  deceitful  flattery,  and  knowing  how  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people  by  base  means,  multiplied 
in  countless  numbers.  The  sending  of  men  to  sea  in  search  of 
P'eng-lai,  Fang-chang,  and  Ying  Chou  dates  from  the  time  of 
Wei  and  Hsiian  and  Chao  of  Yen."^ 

We  know  that  Prince  Wei  ruled  over  the  State  of  Ch'i 
from  B.C.  378  to  333,  and  Hsiian  was  the  name  of  his 
successor.  Prince  Chao  ascended  the  throne  of  Yen  in  311. 
This  passage,  therefore,  provides  a  highly  important  fact, 
namely,  that  belief  in  the  Isles  nearly  400  years  before 
Christ  was  sufficiently  robust  to  encourage  the  fitting  out 
of  expeditions  to  search  the  seas  for  them.  The  statement 
may  be  accepted  without  reservation,  especially  in  view-  of 
the  freedom  from  partiality  shown  by  the  writer.  It  is 
evident  that  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  was  not  one  of  those  taken  in  by 
Taoist  adventurers,  who  would  naturally  claim  the  sanction 
of  antiquity  for  their  doctrines.  Indeed,  one  of  them  is 
quoted  as  describing  meetings  between  the  Yellow  Emperor 
and  the  inhabitants  of  P'eng-lai.*  Such  an  early  date  for 
the  belief  was  undoubtedly  imaginary,  and  though  we  may 
suppose    the    notion    existed   some    time   before   the   first 

*  Ktiei  is  the  material  soul  emanating  from  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  Cosmos, 
and  is  therefore  associated  with  Yin.  Shen  is  the  ethereal  soul  emanating 
from  celestial  sources  and  is  associated  ith  Yang.  The  Chinese  attribute 
these  two  souls  to  man  in  common  with  the  rest  of  creation,  v.  De  Groot, 
Rel.  Sys.  of  China,  iv.  especially  pp.  5,  52. 

-V.  Giles,  Biog.  Diet.  No.  2030.  Tsou  Yen  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C. 

'^ Skill  Chi,  xxviii.  p.  Ii. 

■^Chavannes,  of.  cit.  iii.  p.  498. 
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expedition  of  discovery,  it  cannot  be  traced  with  historical 
certainty  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  word  of  geographical  ex- 
planation. China  of  the  period  we  are  discussing  covered 
a  much  smaller  area  than  it  does  to-day.  Its  extreme 
north-eastern  frontiers  were  those  of  the  feudal  State  of 
Yen,  which  roughly  corresponded  in  extent  with  the 
modern  province  of  Chihli,  and  had  its  capital  close  to  where 
Peking  now  stands.  The  State  of  Ch'i  adjoined  Yen  on  the 
south,  and  like  it  had  a  seaboard  opening  on  to  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  Gulf  of  Chihli. 

Another  name  frequently  mentioned  in  recording  the 
peregrinations  of  Taoistically-minded  emperors  is  Lang-yeh. 
This  was  certainly  a  coastal  region,  though  whether  in  the 
north  or  south  of  the  present  Shantung  is  doubtful.  Thus 
Yen,  Ch'i,  and  Lang-yeh  adjoined  and  formed  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  China  bordering  on  the  sea. 

The  passages  I  am  quoting  indicate  that,  if  this  part  was 
not  the  actual  birthplace  of  the  conception,  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  here  that  it  first  grew  and  flourished.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  that  to  the  present  day  it  retains  its  reputation 
as  a  stronghold  of  Taoism. 

Returning  to  the  narrative  told  in  the  pages  of  the 
Historical  Record,  we  next  come  upon  the  famous  emperor 
who,  not  without  reason,  has  been  styled  the  Napoleon  of 
China.  It  will  be  seen  how  fervently  his  thoughts  and  long- 
ings were  centred  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  and  how  his 
aspirations  to  immortality  were  exploited  by  Taoist  adven- 
turers.     It  continues  thus  :^ 

"  Furthermore,  at  the  time  when  China  had  become  united 
under  the  rule  of  Shih  Huang  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  the  Emperor 
travelled  to  the  sea  coast.  Then  magicians  in  countless  numbers 
discussed  the  Three  Enchanted  Islands.  The  Emperor  feared 
lest,  if  he  himself  embarked  upon  the  sea,  he  might  not  succeed 
in  reaching  them.  So  he  commissioned  someone  to  make  the 
search,  whom  he  provided  with  a  band  of  young  folk,  boys  and 
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maidens.  Their  ship  sailed  across  mid-ocean.  The  excuse 
they  gave  for  failure  was  the  plea  of  contrary  winds,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  to  the  Isles,  though  they  had 
seen  them  from  afar.  The  following  year  (b.c.  2 1 8)  the  Emperor 
returned  to  the  coast,  and  wandered  till  he  came  to  Lang-yeh. 
.  .  .  Three  years  later  (b.c.  215)  he  journeyed  to  Chieh-shih,^ 
and  put  questions  to  those  magicians  who  had  explored  the  sea. 
.  .  .  Five  years  after  that  (b.c.  2io)  the  Emperor  travelled  to 
the  south  as  far  as  Mount  Hsiang.^  Next  he  climbed  Kuei-chi.' 
He  kept  along  by  the  sea  coast  in  the  hopes  of  coming  upon  the 
marvellous  herb  [i.e.,  the  magic  fungus)  of  the  Three  Enchanted 
Islands  that  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  but  failed  to  obtain 
it.  On  the  return  journey  the  Emperor  died  when  Sha-ch'iu* 
was  reached."  ^ 

Thus  ended  the  First  Emperor's  quest  for  immortality. 
His  famous  expedition  of  b.c.  219  is  mentioned  in  other 
parts  of  the  Historical  Record.  The  passage  that  provides 
the  fullest  details  infers  that  it  was  not  his  first  attempt  of 
the  kind.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  In  bygone  days  the  Ch'in  Emperor.  .  .  sent  Hsii  Fu  to  sea 
in  search  of  supernatural  and  strange  things.  On  his  return  he 
made  lying  excuses,  saying  :  '  Your  servant  saw  in  mid-ocean 
a  great  Spirit  who  asked  :  Are  you  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  West  ?  Your  servant  answered,  Yes.  What  have  you 
come  to  seek  .''  said  he.  To  which  your  servant  replied  :  I 
would  request  of  you  the  herb  that  lengthens  one's  years  and 
increases  longevity.  The  Spirit  said  :  The  offerings  of  your 
Emperor  are  inadequate  ;  you  may  look  at  the  herb,  but  not 
take  it.  Then  he  accompanied  your  servant  towards  the  south- 
east till  we  arrived  at  the  Island  of  P'eng-lai.  I  saw  the  portal  of 
the  hall  where  are  stored  the  crops  of  magic  fungus.  By  it  stood 
^A  mountain  in  Yen  near  the  coast  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf. 

-In  the  extieme  south-west  of  his  empire,  near  the  capital  of  the  modern 
province  of  Hunan. 

^  A  mountain  near  the  coast  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Hang-chou. 
*  A  region  near  Shun-te  in  Chihh.     Chavannes,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  200. 
^  Shih  Chi,  xxviii.  pp.  II  v.  12  r. 
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an  emissary,  who  was  the  colour  of  brass,  and  had  the  form  of  a 
dragon.  There  shone  from  him  rays  illuminating  the  sky. 
Prostrating  myself  twice  I  asked  him,  saying  :  What  gifts 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Ocean  Spirit  ?  He  answered  :  Well- 
born youths  and  young  virgins,  together  with  craftsmen  of  all 
kinds.     Thus  the  herb  may  be  obtained.' 

This  delighted  the  Ch'in  Emperor,  who  sent  three  thousand 
youths  and  maidens,  as  well  as  seeds  of  the  five  kinds  of  grain 
and  artificers  of  all  kinds.  Then  Hsii  Fu  set  sail,  and  found  a 
peaceful  and  fertile  land.  There  he  stopped  and  made  himself 
king,  and  returned  not."  ^ 

This  ending  of  the  tale  hardly  tallies  with  that  told  much 
earlier  in  the  Record.  Apparently  the  event  there  described 
took  place  just  before  the  Emperor's  death,  and  nine  years 
after  he  had  despatched  the  great  expedition.  He  is  shown 
again  skirting  the  sea-shore  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
frequent  tours  of  the  empire,  still  loth  to  abandon  hope  of 
meeting  some  sailor  from  whom  he  might  gain  possession 
of  the  magic  plant  of  immortality.     The  passage  runs  thus  : 

"  The  magician  Hsii  Shih  and  others  had  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
herb  of  immortality,  and  several  years  had  passed  without 
their  having  found  it.  Because  of  the  great  wealth  expended 
thereon,  and  their  consequent  fear  of  blame,  they  made  the 
following  false  statement  :  '  It  is  possible  to  find  the  herb  of 
P'eng-lai,  but  we  have  always  been  prevented  by  the  great  shark, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  failed  to  reach  it.  We  would  propose 
that  a  good  archer  be  added  to  our  company,  so  that  when  the 
fish  appears  he  will  shoot  arrows  at  it  from  a  cross-bow  so  made 
that  several  can  be  discharged  in  quick  succession.'  "  - 

^  Shih  Chi,  cxviii.  p.   ii. 

-  Shih  Chi,  vi.  p.  27  r.  In  connection  with  the  two  foregoing  pa.ssages, 
Laufer,  Opeit  Court,  June  1913,  interprets  a  scene  in  one  of  the  famous  Han 
sculptures  as  representing  the  envoy  of  the  First  Emperor  requesting  the  magic 
fungus  from  the  Ocean  Spirit,  who  with  his  guards  and  marine  monsters 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  This  view  is  not,  however, 
shared  by  Chavannes,  who  sees  in  the  bas-relief  a  picture  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Yellow  River  surrounded  by  his  aquatic  subjects.  Miss.  Archdol,  dans  la 
Chine  Sept.  i.  pp.  207,  208,  287. 
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We  learn  that  the  Emperor  accepted  this  explanation, 
and  ordered  that  future  expeditions  should  be  provided 
with  apparatus  for  catching  the  great  shark.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  arm  himself  with  a  cross-bow  for  his  seaside 
excursions,  and  while  on  one  of  them  shot  a  large  fish  with 
his  own  hand. 

This  account  of  the  disappointed  members  of  the 
expedition  having  returned  to  China  is  inconsistent  with 
the  colony  theory  about  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  later.  There  are  other  variants  of  the  story.  For 
instance,  the  statesman  and  author,  Liu  Hsiang,  who  was 
born  about  the  time  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  died,  in  one  of  his 
Taoist  biographies  traces  the  inception  of  the  project  to  a 
famous  magician  named  An-ch'i.^  Also  he  estimates  the 
personnel  of  the  expedition  at  the  comparatively  modest 
figure  of  "  several  hundreds."  And  the  writer  of  the 
Record  oj  the  Ten  Islands  says  they  numbered  five  hundred.^ 

A  pitiable  figure  is  that  of  the  First  Emperor  during  the 
last  decade  of  his  brilliant  reign.  We  see  the  conqueror  of 
the  world  (as  the  Chinese  knew  it)  obsessed  with  frantic 
desire  to  obtain  the  secret  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  in  his 
longing  to  escape  death.  He  spends  his  days  feverishly 
roaming  the  ocean  brink,  and  anxiously  interviewing  any  who 
might  give  news  of  the  Islands  and  their  magic  agencies.  For 
three  successive  days  and  nights  he  remains  in  consultation 
with  the  magician  An-ch'i,^  and  there  are  other  similar 
tales."*  Bereft  of  his  normal  senses,  he  becomes  the  easy 
dupe  of  Taoist  vagabonds,  however  fantastic  their  claims 
and  projects.  Towards  the  end,  the  Emperor's  credulity 
turns  into  suspicion  and  rage,  and  we  find  him  ordering 
460  scholars  and  magicians  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly,  it 

^  Lieh  ks/L'it  i/niaii,   i.    p.   9.      Critics,   however,  assign  this  book  to  a  later 
date. 

-Account  of  Tsu  Chou. 

'^  Lu'h  hsien  chuaii,  i.  p.  9. 

*Chavannes,  Miin.  Hist.  ii.  pp.  164  seq.  176  scq.  183. 
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seems,  because  they  had  failed  him  in  the  quest  of  the  magic 
herb.^ 

Six  sovereigns  occupied  the  throne  of  China  during  the 
seventy  years  following  the  death  of  the  First  Emperor. 
Some  favoured  Taoism,  but  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Wu  Ti  in  b.c.  140  that  the  cult  of  immortality  obsessed  the 
thoughts  of  an  emperor.  Wu  Ti  was  not  contented  with 
merely  searching  for  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  His  revival  of 
the  ancient  sacrifices  in  honour  of  heaven  and  earth  ^  was 
apparently  the  outcome  of  the  magicians'  repeated  assur- 
ances that  by  so  doing  he  would  attain  hsienship,  and,  like 
the  Yellow  Emperor,  be  translated  to  paradise  without 
dying. ^  The  same  motive  led  him  to  recognise  officially 
the  art  of  alchemy.  The  following  is  important  as  the 
earliest  historical  account  of  Chinese  alchemy.  It  refers 
to  the  year  133  b.c. 

"  Shao-chiin  *  said  to  the  Emperor  :  '  Sacrifice  to  the  crucible, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  make  supernatural  beings  appear.  When 
you  have  effected  their  attendance,  cinnabar  can  be  transmuted 
into  yellow  gold.  Having  obtained  yellow  gold,  you  can  fashion  it 
into  vessels  for  drinking  and  eating,  and  thus  extend  your 
longevity.  When  your  powers  of  long  life  have  been  increased 
you  will  be  able  to  see  the  hsien  who  live  on  the  Island  of 
P'eng-lai  that  is  in  mid-ocean.  When  you  have  seen  them,  and 
have  also  performed  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  heaven  and 
earth,  you  will  become  immortal.  It  was  thus  with  the  Yellow 
Emperor.  Your  servant,  in  the  course  of  his  constant  wander- 
ings at  sea,  has  seen  the  Master  An-ch'i,  who  was  eating  dates 
as  large  as  melons.  The  Master  An-ch'i  is  a  hsieyi^  and  he 
frequents  P'eng-lai.  He  can  make  himself  visible  or  invisible 
to  mortals  as  it  pleases  him.' 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  discourse  that  the  Son  of  Heaven 
personally  offered  for  the  first  time  sacrifices  to  the  crucible. 

^  Id.  ii.  p.  \Zo  scq.  '^ Feng3.ndi  shan. 

■' Chavaimes,  op.  cit.  iii.  pp.  487  seq.,  497  scq.,  517. 
•*  t'.  Giles,  Biog.  Diet.  No.  11 89. 
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He  also  sent  magicians  to  sea  to  search  for  P'eng-lai  and  the 
Master  An-ch'i.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  transmuting 
cinnabar  and  scraps  of  every  kind  of  drug  in  order  to  get  yellow 
gold. 

Some  time  after  that  Li  Shao-chiin  fell  ill  and  died.  The 
Son  of  Heaven,  thinking  that  he  was  not  dead  but  merely 
departed  in  a  transformed  shape,  commissioned  K'uan  Shu,  a 
secretary  in  the  prefectures  of  Huang  and  Chiu,  to  continue 
the  magical  practices  of  Li  Shao-chiin,  and  the  search  for 
P'eng-lai,  and  for  the  Master  An-ch'i.  But  they  could  not  be 
found.  Moreover,  in  the  region  of  Yen  and  Ch'i,  bordering  on 
the  sea,  magicians  skilled  in  strange  marvels  appeared  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  and  engaged  in  discussions  on  spiritual 
matters."  ^ 

To  be  a  Taoist  magician  at  the  time  of  Wu  Ti  was  a 
profitable  calling.  The  pages  of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  are  full  of 
the  honours  showered  upon  a  succession  of  these  favourites. - 
True,  some  of  them  came  to  a  bad  end.  For  instance,  one 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  very  highest  honours,  including  an  imperial  princess  as 
wife,  and  then  was  found  out  and  executed  by  being  cut  in 
two.  Another  declared  a  certain  bullock  had  a  miraculous 
object  inside  it.  The  animal  was  killed,  and,  sure  enough, 
within  its  stomach  was  found  a  message  on  a  silken  scroll. 
But  the  Emperor  recognised  the  magician's  handwriting, 
and  he  too  suffered  violent  death. ^  However,  these 
were  exceptions.  Under  the  Emperor's  orders  thousands 
found  employment  in  searching  the  seas  for  the  Enchanted 
Islands,'^  and  hunting  the  countryside  for  hsien} 

Wu  Ti,  like  the  First  Emperor,  frequented  the  coast, 
interrogating  seafaring  folk,  and  hoping  to  catch  sight  of 
the  Islands  in  the  far  distance.  Facing  eastwards,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  inhabitants  of  P'eng-lai.^     In  the  hope  of 

'^  Shjk  Chi,  xxviii.  pp.  23,  24  r.  -Chavannes,  o/.  lit,  iii.  p.  ^10  seq. 

^  Id.  p.  471.  *Id.  pp.  499,  506.  ^  Id.  p.  500. 

^Id.  p.  513. 
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entering  into  communication  with  hsieji,  and  so  learning 
their  secret,  he  erected  elaborate  buildings  for  their  recep- 
tion if  ever  they  could  be  persuaded  to  appear,  and  in  one 
of  these  palaces  he  had  models  made  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest.i 

Enough  has  been  said  to  trace  the  historical  beginning 
and  early  development  of  the  belief.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  almost  certain  in  fact,  that  a  vague  knowledge  of 
Japan  contributed  to  its  inception.  This  theory  has  been 
elaborated  with  great  thoroughness  by  Schlegel,  who  finds 
a  circumstantial  origin  for  many  of  the  wonders  attributed 
to  the  Enchanted  Islands.-  Their  palaces  were  in  fact  the 
shrines  and  hermitages  environed  then  as  now  with 
Nature's  most  entrancing  scenes,  and  hsien  were  the 
priestly  inhabitants.  The  Japanese  have  always  been 
noted  for  longevity.  The  founts  of  magic  elixir  were  the 
thermal  springs,  of  which  the  curative  properties  were 
already  recognised  in  that  far-off  age,  and  the  abundant 
gems  and  fairy  groves  were  but  fanciful  versions  of  actual 
pearl  fisheries  and  submarine  coral  forests.  There  is,  too, 
a  passage  in  the  Record  of  the  Ten  Islands  which  I  have  not 
yet  quoted,  and  it  seems  strongly  to  support  the  theory. 
In  describing  Ying  Chou  it  says  : — 

"  There  are  many  communities  of  hsien  on  the  island,  whose 
customs  resemble  those  of  the  men  of  Wu.  The  mountains 
and  rivers  are  like  those  of  the  Middle  Kingdom." 

Wu  was  a  feudal  state  occupying  a  costal  region  of  China 
corresponding  to  parts  of  Kiangsu  and  Chehkiang. 

I  have  already  drawn  a  geographical  analogy  between 
the  Chinese  Isles  of  the  Blest  and  the  Insulae  Fortunatae. 
Both  groups  lay  somewhere  across  the  ocean,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  known  world.  The  currency  of  both  in  folk- 
lore may  be  largely  attributed  to  sailors'  yarns  about 
actual   islands    they    had   visited — tales   which,    like   most 

'^  Id.  p.  514.  ^  7"'oiing  Fao,  vi.  pp.  1-64. 
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sailors'  yarns,  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  identify  the  Chinese  Elysium  with  certain  Islands 
of  the  Japanese  Archipelago  ;  classical  geographers  evi- 
dently traced  the  Western  conception  to  Madeira  or  the 
Canaries,^  or  perhaps  to  the  Azores. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  mystery  continue  for  so  long 
to  surround  both  island  groups  ?  In  the  Far  East  the 
explanation  is  not  to  be  found  solely  in  the  Chinese  apathy 
towards  geographical  discovery  so  strikingly  exemplified 
in  their  ignorance  about  Formosa  up  to  quite  recent  years, 
though  probably  this  factor  contributed  to  the  long  life  of  the 
overseas  Elysium  conception.  The  proximate  cause  lay, 
I  fancy,  in  the  vested  interests  of  the  chief  propagators  of 
the  notion — the  professional  Taoists,  who  naturally  were  loth 
to  allow  the  veil  to  be  torn  aside  from  what  was  to  them  a 
source  of  livelihood  only  so  long  as  it  remained  mysterious. 
Besides,  they  were  anxious  not  to  lose  a  safe  asylum  in  case 
changes  of  fortune  obliged  them  to  flee  the  country. 

This  wilful  suppression  of  fact  had  a  striking  parallel  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  though  motives  differed. 
Diodorus  ^  tells  how  the  Phoenicians  discovered  an  island 
having  such  perfect  natural  conditions  that  it  seemed  "  the 
abode  of  gods  rather  than  of  men,"  It  was  in  mid-ocean 
to  the  west  of  Libya,  and  contrary  to  their  intention  they 
had  been  carried  thither  by  an  adverse  wind.  From  them 
the  Etrurians  heard  of  it,  and  proposed  to  plant  a  colony 
there.  But  the  Carthaginians  vetoed  the  project,  fearing 
lest  the  attractions  of  the  island  might  rob  them  of  their 
citizens,  and  wishing  to  keep  secret  such  a  ready  refuge  in 
adversity.  In  a  book  attributed  to  Aristotle  ^  the  story  is 
much  the  same,  save  that  a  Carthaginian  colony  is  stated 
to  have  settled  on  the  island,  and  that  further  immigration 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 

iStrabo,  Geog.  Bk.  i.  cp.  i,  §  5  ;  Bk.  iii.  cp.  2,  §  13.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
Bk.  vi.  cp.  32.      Ptolemy,  Geog.  Bk.  iv.  cp.  6. 

'^  Bibl.  Hist.  Bk.  v.  cp.  2.  •' Tre/st  dav;j.d(nwv  aKova/xaTuu,  cp.  85. 
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It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  two  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  world  the  first  historical  event  connected  with  an 
overseas  paradise  took  place  not  many  years  apart.  Prince 
Wei's  expedition  left  the  coast  of  China  early  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  ;  Himilco's  fleet  passed  through  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  "in  the  flourishing  days  of  Carthage."^  The 
Carthaginians  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Spain  and  on  across  the 
Atlantic.  While  returning,  they  encountered  islands  -  of 
which  their  glowing  accounts  probably  provided  material 
for  belief  in  the  Insulae  Fortunatae.^  The  notion  thus 
fostered  lived  on,  and  was  from  time  to  time  revitalized  by 
other  sailors'  tales,  though  as  knowledge  grew  the  Islands 
moved  further  westward.  Then  in  the  middle  ages  the 
imagination  of  the  v/orld  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the 
ancient  Irish  myth  of  St.  Brandan's  Voyage,  and  many  a 
mariner  was  tempted  to  seek  the  isles  of  immortality  in  the 
Western  main.  If  Taoist  aspirations  led  to  the  Chinese 
discovery  of  Japan,  so  belief  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  con- 
tributed to  the  finding  of  the  New  World. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  early  Chinese  colonisation 
of  Japan.  History  and  legend  certainly  indicate,  I  think, 
that  Taoist  adventurers  frequently  visited  its  shores, 
and  the  probability  is  that  some  of  them  settled  there. 
Until  A.D.  540  Japanese  accounts  of  Chinese  immigration 
are  unfortunately  vague.  In  that  year  "  the  men  of  Ch'in 
numbered  in  all  7053  houses."  *  A  European  writer  has 
calculated  this  to  mean  between  120,000  and  130,000 
persons.^  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  active  colonisation  had  being  going  on  for  several 
centuries. 

The  texts  I  have  quoted  leave  in  doubt  whether  the  large 
expedition  of  b.c.  219  settled  permanently  in  a  foreign  land 

1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Bk.  ii.  cp.  67. 

^Avienus,  Ora  Mar.  lines  117,  383,  412. 

^Cf.  Strabo,  Ceog.  Bk.  iii.  cp.  2,  §  13,  14. 

■*  Aston,  Nihotigi,  ii.  p.  38.  ''Murdoch,  Hist,  oj  [afiDi,  \.  p.  102. 
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or  returned  to  China.  Its  leader,  Hsii  Fu,  evidently  intended 
to  found  a  colony.  Schlegel  traces  it  to  the  Philippines.^ 
A  tradition  of  the  expedition  exists  in  Japan,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  shrines  in 
honour  of  Hsii  Fu  -  and  to  the  association  of  some  graves 
in  Kii  province  with  him  and  his  followers.^  Against  too 
much  credence  being  placed  in  the  corroborative  value  of 
ancient  Japanese  tradition  is  the  fact,  pointed  out  by 
Chavannes,*  that  much  of  it  is  derived  from  Chinese  sources^ 
Summing  up  the  purely  unimaginative  side  of  this  subject 
we  find  that,  though  hardly  justified  in  claiming  for  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest  a  close  association  with  the  origin  of  the 
Japanese  race,  w^e  may  with  safety  affirm  that  the  concep- 
tion powerfully  stimulated  early  Chinese  exploration  and 
navigation  of  the  seas.  Whatever  their  faults,  Taoist 
adventurers  must  share  with  Buddhist  pilgrims  the  credit 
of  having  been  pioneers  in  Chinese  geographical  discovery. 

W.  Perceval  Yetts. 

1  T-oiing  Pao,  vi.  p.  9.  2  T-Qimg  pao,  vi.  p.  lO. 

"■Brinkley,  Hist,  ofthejap.  People,  p.  78.  ^  Op.  cit.  ii.  p.  153. 


CUSTOMARY   RESTRAINTS   ON   CELIBACY. 

In  Hamlet  (Act  iv.  Scene  5j  Ophelia  sings  : 

"  To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window 
To  be  your  valentine." 

This  song,  possibly  a  folk-song  or  an  adaptation  of  one, 
calls  to  mind  a  motif  very  common  in  Indian  pictures  and 
folk-tales  of  the  woman  visiting  hep  lover,  instead  of  being 
visited  by  him.  The  chivalry  of  the  Oriental  does  not 
preclude  his  saying,  "  The  woman  tempted  me,"  indeed 
such  a  phrase  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  disparage- 
ment of  her  conduct,  and  in  Indian  writings  on  art  "  she 
who  goes  out  to  seek  her  lover  (Sanskr.  abhisdrika)  is  one 
of  the  recognised  standard  types  of  womanhood.  Appar- 
ently then  Ophelia's  song  records  a  well-recognised  custom 
which  privileged  a  maid  to  visit  a  bachelor. 

How  this  usage  came  to  attach  itself  to  St.  Valentine's 
day  is  not  at  present  explicable,  but  the  maid's  privilege 
suggests  a  survival  of  the  power  possessed  by  women  of  the 
Valentian  gens  whose  presence  brought  health  to  a  sick 
person.  Ex  hypothesi  such  women  must  have  been  un- 
married, as  on  marriage  they  would  cease  to  belong  to  that 
gens,  unless  indeed  it  was  also  acquired  on  marriage  by 
women  of  other  gentes  married  by  a  Valens.  Against  this 
suggestion  there  is  however  the  fact  that  so  far  no  evidence 
has  come  to  light  to  connect  the  Saint  with  the  Valentian 
gens.     It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Marshall 
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that  galantin  is  derived  from  Valentin,  but  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  [s.v.  gallant)  lends  no  support  to  this  theory.^ 
Ophelia's  song  tells  us  nothing  of  the  object  of  the  maid's 
visit  or  appearance  at  the  window,  and  it  may  have  been 
simply  to  bring  luck  to  the  bachelor  chosen  by  her.  But 
this  is  unlikely.  It  seems  more  probable  that  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's day  unmarried  maidens  possessed  a  privilege  similar 
to  that  allowed  them  in  Leap-year  of  demanding  a  bachelor's 
hand  in  lawful  marriage.  In  primitive  societies  matrimony 
is  a  duty  which  society  will  enforce,  if  necessary,  by  drastic 
methods.  But  such  a  custom  as  Ophelia  describes  might, 
it  is  obvious,  degenerate  into  license,  and  so  if  a  maid 
permitted  this  to  occur  she  appears  to  have  lost  her  title 
to  demand  lawful  wedlock.  If  this  theory  is  tenable  it 
would  explain  why  a  bachelor  having  been  accused  of 
seducing  a  maid  under  promise  of  marriage  could  appar- 
ently plead  his  own  act  as  a  defence  to  his  breach  of  promise. 
Ophelia's  song  concludes  with  these  lines  : 

"  Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 
You  promised  me  to  wed." 
He  answers  :  - 

"  So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun, 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed." 

A  somewhat  similar  rule  governed  the  usages  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th  or  29th  in  Leap-year.  As  early  as  1606  a 
bachelor  receiving  a  proposal  from  a  ladye  at  any  time 
apparently  during  the  bissextile  year  was  bound  to  marry 
her  or  accept  her  advances  ^  under  pain  of  losing  benefit  of 

'^  Notes  and  Queries,  twelfth  series,  Jan.  1919,  pp.  24-5. 

-  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Ff.,  according  to  Aldis  Wright,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare,  1892,  vol.  vii.  p.  534.  They  look  like  a  gloss,  but,  as  is 
common  in  popular  poetry,  the  dialogue  is  clearly  given  without  specification 
of  the  speakers.  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  suggested  that  Ophelia  ascribes 
this  retort  to  Hamlet.  It  must  then  have  been  a  well-known  part  of  the 
folk-rhyme. 

'■^  Notes  and  Queries,  fourth  s.,  viii.  p.  505.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  was  bound 
to  many  her. 
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clergy.  Thus  the  obligation  was  taken  very  seriously, 
and  subsequently  a  belief  grew  up  in  Scotland  that  the 
obligation  was  based  upon  an  Act  of  1228,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Margaret,^  and  imposing  a  maximum 
penalty  of  £100  on  a  bachelor  who  refused  to  be  so  bespoken. 
No  such  Act  was  ever  passed,  it  seems,  but  as  '  a  few 
years  later  '  a  like  law  was  passed  in  France,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  custom  was  legalised  in  Genoa  and 
Florence,-  it  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  some  ancient 
and  wide-spread  usage  was  codified  at  those  periods  in  the 
countries  mentioned,  and  that  in  Scotland  it  was  either 
judicially  recognised  or  confirmed  by  royal  ordinance. 

In  Scotland  Leap-year  appears  to  be  ill-omened.  Thus 
it  is  unlucky  for  beasts  and  bodies  and  a  heap  o'  witchcraft 
is  about  in  Leap-year — Country  Folk  Lore,  vii.,  1912, 
F.-L.S.,  Fife,  p.  158.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Yorkshire 
Leap-year  is  lucky  for  marriage  : 

"  Happy  they'll  be  that  wed  and  wive 

Within  leap-year;  they're  sure  to  thrive."  ^ 

For  divination  of  the  destined  spouse  in  ashes  on  St. 
Valentine's  day,  see  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisnie, 
by  Aubrey,  F.-L.S. -edition,  1880,  p.  24.  Elsewhere  on  'Old 
Candlemass  Day,'  the  14th  February,  the  first  man  you 
meet  is  your  Valentine — because  birds  choose  their  mates 
on  that  day. 

Certain  other  points  may  be  noted.  Hone'*  reproduces 
an  account  of  St.  Valentine's  day  as  observed  in  Hertford- 

^  N.Q.  seventh  s.,  x.  p.  i88.  But  the  great  Queen  Margaret,  who  sup- 
pressed marriage  with  a  step-mother  or  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother, 
died  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (P.  Hume  Brown,  History  of 
Scotland,  i.  p.  64).  Margaret  of  Norway  (1283-4)  can  hardly  be  meant 
^ib.  p.  128),  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VH.  and  wife  of  James  IV.  is 
obviously  not  alluded  to.  In  1228  no  '  Queen  Margaret  '  was  alive  in 
Scotland. 

"^  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  eleventh  ed.,  xvi.  p.  330. 

^Wright,  Rustic  Speech  and  Folk- Lore,  p.  272. 

■*  Year  Book,  p.  loi. 
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shire.     There  children  used  to  visit  houses  early  in  the 
morning  and  sing : 

"  Good  morrow  to  you,  Val^tine  ; 

Curl  your  locks  as  I  do  mine. 

Two  before  and  three  behind, 

Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine." 
Apparently  the  second  line  referred  to  a  custom  whereby 
the  girls  of  the  party  dressed  up  a  boy  as  a  girl.  "  Two 
or  three  of  the  girls,"  says  this  account,  "  select  one  of  the 
youngest  amongst  them  (generally  a  boy),  whom  they  deck 
out  more  gaily  than  the  rest,  and  place  at  their  head." 
The  third  line  is  perhaps  readily  explicable.  The  boy's 
hair  is  to  be  curled  like  a  girl's,  as  a  taunt  to  the  bachelors 
of  the  family  visited,  and  a  hint  that  they  should  face 
the  responsibilities  of  matrimony,^  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
it  suppHes  further  evidence  that  St.  Valentine's  day  re- 
sembled Leap-year. 

But  in  other  parts  of  England  the  rhymes  sung  have  no 
explicable  meaning.  Thus  in  Northamptonshire  and  Rut- 
landshire children  used  to  go  '  valentining  '  from  house 
to  house,  singing  : 

"  Morrow,  morrow,  Valentine,  • 

First  'tis  yours  and  then  'tis  mine  ; 

So  please  to  give  a  Valentine, 

Holly  and  ivy  tickle  my  toe, 

Give  me  red  apple  and  let  me  go." 
And  in  Berkshire  the  rhyme  runs  : 

"  Knock  the  kittle  agin  the  pan, 

Gie  us  a  penny  if  'e  can  ; 

We  be  ragged  and  you  be  vine, 

Please  to  gie  us  a  Valentine. 

Up  wi'  the  kittle,  down  wi'  the  spout, 

Gie  us  a  penny  an'  we'll  gie  out  (cease).'' 

^  In  Switzerland  young  boys  dress  as  girls  and  girls  as  boys  on  the  Giidis- 
niendig  or  Giiggismendig,  t.e.  the  Monday  after  the  Herrenfastnacht,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  following  days,  in  Frei-  and  Keller-amt,  but  the  significance  of 
the  custom  is  not  explained  :  Schweizerisches  Archiv  fib-  Volkskimde,  Ziirich, 
1905,  p.  128. 
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In  the  north  parts  of  Northants  godparents  used  to  give 
their  godchildren  sweet  currant  buns  called  Valentine  buns 
on  the  Sundays  before  and  after  St.  Valentine's  day.  In 
Rutlandshire  lozenge-shaped  buns  called  'skittles'  were 
given  to  children  and  old  people  on  Valentine's  day  ^ — 
obviously  to  compliment  the  latter  and  impart  their  lon- 
gevity to  the  young. 

Another  taunt  comes  from  Ireland,  where  "in  Connaught, 
the  colleens  there  have  a  quaint  custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
night.  They  take  hold  of  all  the  young  bachelors  and  rub 
salt  on  their  faces.  The  object  of  this  surprising  custom 
is,  I  understand,  to  preserve  the  men  until  the  following 
Shrove  !  "  2 

An  account  of  the  "  black  "  Mass  of  St.  Secaire  will  be 
found  in  The  Magic  Art  (i.,  pp.  232-3),  but  St  Secaire  was 
not  wholly  bad,  since  his  mass  was  resorted  to  in  Gascony 
to  bring  a  recalcitrant  lover  up  to  the  scratch,  especially 
one  who  had  seduced  the  girl.^  Who  this  saint  really  was 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  the  Gis  or  Cis  and  St.  Charity  of 
Ophelia's  lines  seem  to  be  equally  unknown. 

Usages  which  aim  at  compelling  women  of  marriage- 
able age  to  find  husbands  are  probably  more  commonly  to 
be  found  than  those  described  above.  For  example,  in  the 
Freiamt  and  Kelleramt  parts  of  German  Switzerland  :  "  it 
occurred  in  the  Fastnacht  that  boys  dressed  themselves 
as  disagreeable  or  ill-favoured  maids  {hdssliche  Jungfrauen) 
and  then  sneaked  into  houses  where  nubile  maidens  of 
ancient  date  dwelt,  so  as  to  lurk  there  in  kitchen  or  passage 
until  dragged  out  by  accomphces,  loaded  on  waggons,  they 
were  carried  through  the  village  and  put  up  to  public 
auction  as  '  objects  of  matrimony  '   (Heiratsobjekt),  or,   in 

^Wright,  oJ>.  cit.,  pp.  289-90.  Mrs.  Wright  also  cites  an  agricultural  pro- 
verb from  Rutlandshire  :  '  Valentine's  day — sow  your  beans  in  the  clay.' 

''■Sunday  Pictorial,  2/3/ 1 9. 

^Sebillot,  Folk-Lore  de  France,  iv.  238-9.  I  am  indebted  for  this  and 
several  other  references  to  Dr.  Sidney  liartland. 
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case  they  could  be  provided  with  husbands,  taken  to  the 
*  Giritzimoos  '  for  bachelors  who  were  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  marry.  Es  gab  ferner  offentliche  Ausrufe, 
in  welchen  aiif  drgerlichen  Lehenswandel  angespielt  wurde. 
So  zog  einst  in  einem  Dorfe  ein  Ausrufer  herum,  welcher 
unter  Hornstossen  bekannt  gab :  '  De  St.  hed  d'  Frau 
gschlage,  er  gab's  Pfund  fiir  e  Vierer,  aher  es  stink,  es  welVs 
niemer.'  "  And,  for  example,  a  drunken  woman  was  sold 
as  veal.  All  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that  matrimony  was 
regarded  as  a  social  duty,  and  its  avoidance  as  a  social 
crime. ^ 

Similarly  in  Riithi  (Canton  St.  Gall)  a  "  Pfingstmannli  " 
was  painted  (on  Whit-Sunday  ?)  on  houses  where  a  girl  who 
had  no  sweetheart  lived.  In  Oberriet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pfingstmannli  was  painted  on  the  house  of  one  who 
had  a  '  Schatz,'  but  Hofmann-Krayer  is  doubtless  right  in 
thinking  that  the  custom  originated  in  the  public  branding 
or  moral  punishment  of  celibacy.-  He  is  equally  justified 
in  saying  that  folk-justice  is  supported  by  the  Scriptural 
commandment  to  'increase  and  multiply.' 

At  Dagmerstellen  in  Canton  Luzern  the  "  Giritzenmoos  " 
ceased  to  be  observed  about  1870,  and  J.  L.  Arnold's 
account  of  it  leaves  some  points  obscure.  Originally 
held  on  the  Hirsmontag,  the  Monday  after  Invocavit,  but 
later  on  Giidismontag,  the  Monday  after  Estomihi,  it  was 
an  elaborate  example  of  folk-justice.  The  Giritzvater 
was  elected,  and  a  youth  chosen  to  represent  each  and 
every  village  belle,  for  which  purpose  he  was  masked. 
The  proceedings  were  mainly  directed  against  unmarried 
maidens  whose  ages  ranged  from  24  to  35,  but  other  mis- 
demeanants were  not  exempt.  The  Giritzvater  and  his 
scribe  were  seated  on  a  big  wain,  covered  in  like  those  of 
travelling  folk.     Arriving  at  the  door  of  an  offending  maid, 

"^  Schweizerisches  Archiv  ^iir  Volkskiinde,  1905,  p.  1 3 1.     Moos  appears  to  be 
the  Anglo-Saxon  '  moot.' 
"^ Ibid.,  1904,  p.  166. 
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she  was  summoned,  and  if  she  refused  to  come  out  her 
representative  was  dragged  out  by  the  Giritzvater's 
orderlies.  But  while  those  who  submitted  to  his  juris- 
diction were  subjected  to  considerable  indignity,  being 
put  up  to  auction,  and  if  not  bid  for  cast  into  a  gravel-pit, 
those  who  refused  to  do  so  apparently  escaped  the  ordeal 
or  only  underwent  it  by  their  proxies.^ 

Traces  of  a  similar  usage  are  found  in  festivals  during 
the  month  of  May,     Thus  at  Provence  in  Canton  Waadt 
the  following  song  was  sung  on  May  7th  in  1843  : 
"  Jeunes  filles  de  quarante  ans, 

Qui  avez  passe  votre  temps, 

Vous  I'avez  passe,  le  passerez 
Sans  vous  marier  .  .  . 

Belles  il  faut  vous  consoler !  "  2 

Lastly,  childlessness  is  a  social  offence  in  the  country 
round  Geneva.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  May  the  village 
children  visit  the  houses  of  couples  which  have  been  married 
a  year  but  have  no  children.  The  usage  is  called  "cmr 
les  allouilles"  or  "  allouiller ,''  and  as  allouille  means  the 
fete  of  the  brandons,  allouilld  has  apparently  come  to  mean 
'  to  throw  out  of  window.'  The  children  have  to  be 
bought  off  with  gifts  of  sweets  and  pence. ^ 

In  Brittany  the  duty  of  bringing  into  the  world  an 
allotted  number  of  children  is  a  motive  of  the  grimmer 
Breton  stories.'* 

The  observation  that  marriage  is  a  duty  under  any 
circumstances  has  already  been  emphasised  by  Wester- 
marck,^  but  he  does  not  allude  to  any  specific  penalties 

^Ibid.,  1903,  pp.  295-8. 

^  Ibid.,  1907,  p.  258.  In  some  parts  of  Canton  Neuenburg  it  was  the 
custom  for  boys  to  sing  at  the  "  Maisingen  "  if  the  beeches  were  in  leaf  ou 
May-Day,  otherwise  the  girls  sang  :  p.  257. 

^ Ibid.,  1903,  p.  161. 

■•  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Ritual  and  Belief,  p.  200. 

^  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  ii,  p.  66  ff. 
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imposed  on  unjustifiable  celibacy.  Sir  James  Frazer  also 
brings  out  the  general  attitude  of  primitive  society  towards 
men  or  women  who  fail  to  fulfil  this  duty.^ 

The  Jews,  who  have  always  encouraged  early  marriage, 
have  now  abandoned  all  attempts  at  compulsory  marriages, 
but  a  Jewish  court  often  used  to  put  pressure  on  a  man 
over  20  to  compel  him  to  take  a  wife.'^ 

H.  A.  Rose. 

^  Folk- Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  ch.  vi.,  especially  pp.  336-7. 
*  Ebhen  ha-'ezer,  i.  2,  cited  in  J.    Hastings,   Ewyclopadia  of  Keligioti  and 
Ethics,  viii.  461. 
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A  WORK  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Frazer  commands  the 
respectful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
■of  civilisation  and  its  primitive  origins.  But  the  subject 
becomes  more  important  when  traces  of  such  primitive 
culture  are  sought  for  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  Bible. 
In  a  way,  the  Bible  has  been  throughout  the  ages  a  kind 
of  touchstone  for  every  new  idea  which  swayed  the  western 
world.  Every  new  theory  put  forward,  every  new  system, 
every  new  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  was 
successively,  though  not  successfully,  applied  to  the  Bible 
either  with  the  object  of  elucidating  its  supposed  true 
meaning  in  the  light  and  with  the  help  of  the  latest  theory, 
or  with  that  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  new  theory  by 
its  agreement  with  Holy  Writ.  The  history  of  the  exegesis 
of  the  Bible  proves  in  consequence  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  ;  there  are  many  chapters  in  it,  from  Philo  to 
Frazer.  Philosophy  and  mysticism,  especially  that  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school,  found  their  mysteries  and  specula- 
tions already  told  by  Holy  Writ,  and  so  one  can  go  from 
century  to  century  and  realise  that  the  Bible  has  always 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  West. 

And  when  in  the  last  century  a  new  interpretation  was 
started  of  the  ancient  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
hght  of  the  then  newly  discovered  Indian  literature,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  comparative  mythology  led  to  a  new 

^Sir  James  George  Frazer,  Folk- Lore  in  the  Old  7'esla/iietif.  Studies  in 
Covipa7-ative  Keligion,  Legend,  and  Law.  3  vols.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.      1918. 
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understanding  of  the  vast  field  of  popular  beliefs,  customs 
and  traditions,  the  Bible  was  at  once  drawn  into  the 
midst  of  these  investigations  and  researches.  It  is  not 
here  the  place  to  follow  up  in  detail  the  successive  phases 
through  which  this  comparative  study  has  passed  and  is 
still  passing.  For  whatever  theory  had  been  apphed  to 
the  elucidation  of  those  ancient  myths  and  legends  with 
the  help  of  the  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions,  was  sure 
to  be  applied  to  the  Bible.  To  the  euhemeristic,  allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretation,  to  the  Astral,  the  theory  of  the 
reproductive  powers  of  nature  was  added.  The  whole 
Biblical  narrative  with  its  heroes  and  legends  became 
the  personification  'of  these  natural  phenomena.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  at  the  one  end  of  the  chain  Nork, 
with  his  confused  learning  and  great  imagination,  Butt- 
mann,  etc.,  and  Steinthal  and  Goldziher  at  the  other,  as 
representing  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  Wind  theories. 

Modern  commentators  of  the  Bible  have  gone  a  step 
further.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  works  of  Bousset,  and 
especially  Gunkel  in  his  great  commentary  on  Genesis, 
not  to  speak  of  other  scholars,  to  see  them  delight  in  the 
attempt  of  comparing  Biblical  incidents  with  similar  ones 
in  popular  legends  and  fairy  tales  as  if  they  had  made  a 
most  wonderful  discovery.  The  student  of  Folk-lore  has 
only  a  smile  for  such  "  discoveries."  Commentators  of 
the  Bible  often  live  in  a  narrow  world  of  their  own,  like 
philologists  of  an  older  school.  What  Folk-lorists  have 
seen  long  ago  comes  upon  them  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
revelation.  These  vagaries  of  the  modern  students  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  votaries  of  the  cult  of  Higher 
Criticism,  are  often  so  extraordinary  and  so  full  of  imagina- 
tion that  one  is  tempted  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many 
tales — with  or  without  the  fairies. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  now  a  master  in  the  science  of 
Folk-lore  trying  his  hand  and  bringing  Folk-lore  to  the 
Bible  and  not  makins:  the  Bible  Folk-lore.     The  foremost 
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modern  exponent  of  the  anthropological  interpretation  of 
Folk-lore  is  Sir  James  Frazer.  To  him  all  these  legends, 
customs,  practices  are  survivals  from  a  state  of  savagery 
through  which  every  civilisation  has  of  necessity  passed, 
but  which  it  has  been  unable  to  discard  altogether.  Thus 
according  to  his  theory  can  the  identity  of  such  legends 
and  practices  among  so  many  races  and  nations  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  Such  rude  and  undigested  relics  of 
the  past  Sir  James  is  trying  to  find  embedded  in  the  stately 
fabric  of  the  Bible.  He  has  prepared  himself  for  this  task 
by  his  great  work  The  Golden  Bough  and  other  studies 
which  have  won  for  him  the  great  reputation  of  mastership 
in  his  subject.  Each  of  these  works  is  a  recognised  store- 
house of  learning.  Thus  equipped  Sir  James  approached 
his  task  of  selecting  a  large  number  of  incidents  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  and  subjecting  them  to  a  close  investi- 
gation and  to  a  minute  comparison  with  similar  narratives 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
he  paid  special  attention  to  the  parallels  among  the 
backward  races.  In  order  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into 
the  Hebrew  text  Sir  James  learned  Hebrew  and  went 
through  the  pages  of  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end, 
studying  it  side  by  side  with  the  English  translation.  One 
can  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  high  praise  which  he  be- 
stows upon  that  translation  which  approximates  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  stateliness  of  language  and  the  depth  of 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

Without  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  fact  that  even 
this  translation  is  open  to  many  objections  as  far  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  rendering  is  concerned.  Sir  James  ap- 
proaches his  subject  moreover  in  a  spirit  of  touching 
modesty  and  freedom  from  dogmatism  which  adds  still 
greater  value  to  the  results  at  which  he  arrives.  He  does 
not  confuse  for  one  moment  the  few  fossils  carried  along 
by  the  stream  of  tradition  with  the  majestic  flow  of  law 
and  ethics  which  have  made  the  Bible  The  Book.     Inter- 
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esting  in  this  connection  is  the  attitude  which  he  assumes 
towards  Higher  Criticism.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
Folk-lore  should  be  placed  now  in  the  service  of  Biblical 
criticism.  Beyond  and  above  the  light  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  throw  on  the  historical  and  legendary  incidents 
and  on  various  laws  and  regulations  embodied  in  the  Bible, 
Biblical  criticism  will  have  to  take  these  researches  into 
careful  consideration. 

A  new  line  of  investigation  has  been  opened  which  may 
in  the  long  run,  nay  is  sure  to  prove  fruitful  in  results 
even  if  some  should  prove  negative.  The  main  burden 
consists  in  running  commentaries  of  diverse  sizes,  some 
long  some  short,  on  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
Biblical  narrative.  The  largest  is  accorded  to  the  Deluge, 
which  covers  no  less  than  300  pages  of  the  first  volume 
(pp.  104-384).  All  the  Flood  stories  scattered  throughout 
the  world  are  gathered  up,  and  the  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  independent  of  one  another, 
local  memories  of  geographical  and  climatic  conditions 
which  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  And 
yet  the  problem  remains  unsolved.  For  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  details  concerning  the  selection  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, the  manner  of  rescue  and  of  the  re-peopling  of  the 
world  would  not  show  such  startling  uniformity  as  so 
many  of  these  tales  show.  Next  to  it  come  the  various 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Jacob,  of  which  each  one  is  treated 
separately.  Such  as  the  heirship,  Jacob  and  the  kidskins, 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  Jacob  at  the  Well,  Jacob's  marriage, 
Jacob  and  the  mandrakes,  the  covenant  on  the  Cairn, 
Jacob  at  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  429-567, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1-425.) 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  Kings, 
the  Witch  of  Endor  comes  in  for  special  treatment  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  517-554).  In  vol.  iii.  the  longest  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  boring  of  the  servant's  ear  (pp.  165-269J,  and  the 
Bitter    Water    (pp.    304-414).     The    other    incidents    are 
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treated  very  summarily,  and  the  author  is  in  most  cases 
satisfied  with  adducing  parallels  from  the  modern  popular 
literature  among  less  civilized  races,  often  without  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  primitive  origin  of  these  tales  and  the 
priority  of  one  over  the  other.  Herein  lies  the  real  crux 
of  the  whole  problem,  which  however  can  only  be  lightly 
touched  upon  here,  viz.,  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  parallels  of  those  backward  races.  Are  they  to  be 
considered  as  of  independent  origin,  springing  from  the 
primitive  mind  of  man,  or  are  they  also  the  result  of 
migration,  starting  from  one  common  centre,  and  being 
communicated  to  the  other  nations  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  through  the  migration  and  mixing  of  these  races. 
The  possibility  of  the  dissemination  of  legends  and  tales 
from  one  centre  is  now  being  more  and  more  recognised, 
and  the  results  of  such  comparative  studies  would  then 
become  a  truer  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilisation  than 
by  adopting  the  theory  of  independent  primitive  origins, 
which  does  not  always  satisfactorily  explain  the  similarity. 
Sir  James  has  probably  felt  this  difficulty,  and  with  the 
true  insight  of  the  great  scholar  that  he  is,  he  has  often 
been  satisfied  with  recording  the  facts  without  drawing 
the  conclusions.  Needless  to  say  that  the  bibliographical 
notes  and  literary  references  are  as  full  as  possible,  and 
will  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  continue  these  investigations.  It  cannot  be 
passed  over,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  these 
stories  and  incidents  there  is  room  for  divergence  of  opinion 
and  fuller  treatment  than  has  been  accorded  to  them  by 
Sir  James  Frazer.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  cycle  of 
ancient  magic,  and  have  been  treated  from  that  point  of 
view  by  the  present  writer  in  Hastings'  Encydopcedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  in  the  article  s.v.  Magic  (Hebrew;. 
Under  this  heading  come  Joseph's  Cup,  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  and  some  portions  of  the  chapter  on  Oak  and 
Terebinths,  all  found  in  the  present  work.     Poorest  of  all 
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is  the  chapter  on  the  Solomonic  legends,  which,  like  the 
Alexander  legends,  have  grown  in  the  course  of  time  from 
a  small  seed  to  a  mighty  tree  covering  the  whole  earth. 

But,  however  fragmentary  these  chapters  may  be,  the 
work  will  remain  a  standard  book  helping  towards  the 
understanding  of  many  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  explaining  many  an  incident 
which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  commentators.  It 
brings  the  Bible  within  the  circle  of  the  modern  science  of 
Folk-lore,  and  will  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relation  which  must  have  existed  between 
the  various  nations  of  East  and  West.  It  is  thus  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  Biblical  Archaeology  and  to  the 
study  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as  a  widening  of  the  perspective 
of  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and  folk-lore. 

A  very  full  index  (pp.  481-566}  increases  greatly  the 
helpfulness  of  this  book  for  which  students  can  never  fail 
to  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  James  Frazer. 

M.  Gaster. 


COLLECTANEA. 


An  Ancient  Irish  Bell. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  relic  of  ancient  Ireland  comes 
up  for  auction  at  a  London  saleroom,  but  according  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  press  to-day,  such  is  to  be  the  case  next  Thursday, 
when  Messrs.  Christies  will  offer  a  valuable  heirloom  which  has 
for  many  centuries  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  in  the 
County  Clare.  The  workmanship,  it  is  stated,  enables  experts 
to  ascribe  the  date  of  the  bell  to  the  eleventh  century,  but 
popular  tradition  made  it  much  older.  It  was  said  to  have 
belonged  to  St.  Senanus,  and  to  have  been  a  gift  to  him  from 
heaven.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked  through 
the  medium  of  the  relic — such  as  the  detection  of  liars,  and  it 
was  called  the  "  Clog  an  Oir,"  or  Bell  of  Gold.  A  description 
of  the  bell  was  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  last  year, 
who  stated  that  from  time  immemorial  the  bell  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  County  Clare  family,  the  O'Cahanes,  now  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  of  Beechpark  and  DundehUn. 
According  to  the  tradition,  it  descended  from  heaven  ringing 
loudly  to  St.  Senanus,  the  patron  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Scattery,  a  holy  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon, 
opposite  Kilrush,  in  the  earliest  years  of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 
Hence  it  was  originally  known  as  "  Clog  na  Neal,"  or  Bell  of  the 
Clouds.  The  bell  is  known  to  have  been  used  for  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  religious  services  at  Scattery  (where  there  are 
ecclesiastical  remains  of  great  antiquity)  before  it  was  given  into 
the  care  of  the  O'Cahanes,  the  ancient  protectors  of  the  island. 
It  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fame  and  sanctity 
throughout  Clare  and   Galway.      No  oath  was   held  to  be  so 
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sacred  as  one  sworn  on  the  golden  bell.  It  was  believed  that 
anyone  who  told  a  lie  after  being  sworn  on  the  bell  would  have 
his  mouth  twisted  on  one  side  ;  and  down  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  v/as  used  successfully  for  the 
discovery  of  information  when  all  other  means  failed.  On  one 
occasion  a  pair  of  sandbags,  containing  £340  in  gold,  were  stolen. 
Search  and  inquiries  by  the  police  were  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
length  the  priest  announced  that  he  would  have  the  bell  at  the 
chapel  on  the  following  Sunday  to  swear  all  his  flock  upon  it. 
On  the  Saturday  night  a  man  came  to  the  priest's  house,  and  said: 
"  Father  Kelly,  there's  no  occasion  for  the  golden  bell.  Here's 
the  money,  every  bit  of  it  all  safe  and  sound."  The  relic  is  in 
the  form  of  a  shrine,  which  probably  once  contained  a  bell  and 
clapper.  It  is  made  of  bronze  and  silver,  and  is  decorated  with 
the  figures  of  two  winged  dragons  and  quaint  serpent  inter- 
lacings. — The  Cork  Examiner,  ist  March,  1919. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  Dublin  yesterday,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  pre- 
sided, St.  Senan's  Bell  was  formally  presented  to  the  Academy 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Panton,  of  Foxrock,  County  Dublin,  who  had 
recently  purchased  it  in  London  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Bernard  thanked  the  donor,  and  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  shrine  had  been  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Panton,  in  making  the  presentation,  said  that  when  he  saw 
the  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  shrine,  he  determined  to 
secure  it  if  possible  for  Ireland.  He  had  been  congratulated 
by  many  people  on  his  success,  including  a  prominent  Sinn 
Feiner  in  London. — The  Times,   ijth  March,   1919. 


Child  Rowland  in  "  King  Lear." 

To  Edgar  in  King  Lear  is  given  the  following  words  : 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
His  word  was  still  '  Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.'  ^ 

Apart   from    the   first    line,    which   definitely   refers    to    Child 

^  King  Lear,  Furness,   I'arion/t/i  Shakespeare,  Act  III.  sc.  iv. ,  11.  174-176. 
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Rowland,  the  '  Fie,  fie,  foh  '  formula  is,  writes  Jacobs,  '  common 
to  all  English  stories  of  giants  and  ogres.'  ^  The  formula's 
comparative  aspect  has  been  remarked  upon  in  at  least  a  few 
works, 2  but  I  think  nothing  has  surpassed  the  interest  of  Andrew 
Lang's  remarks^  on  the  significance  of  the  lines  quoted  above. 
He  traces  the  formula  to  something  analogous  said  by  the 
Furies  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  ;  *  but  Aeschylus  is 
modern  in  comparison  to  the  stage  of  actual  anthropophagy 
which  is  reflected  in  the  root  idea  of  the  lines.  "  The  great 
prevalence  of  cannibalism  in  European  Marchen  seems  a  sur- 
vival from  the  savage  condition."^  It  may  thus  be  taken  as 
possible  that  an  ogre  discovering  a  man  by  the  smell  of  human 
flesh  is  a  primitive  trait.  The  widespread  occurrence  of  the 
idea  alone  justifies  such  an  hypothesis  ;  for'  example,  in  Le 
Petit  Poucet  the  ogre  says:  "  Je  sens  la  chair  fraiche,  te  dis-je 
encore  une  fois,  reprit  I'Ogre,  en  regardant  sa  femme  de  travers  " ;  ^ 
and  as  an  Irish  instance  may  be  useful  to  quote,  I  find  in  the 
story  of  The  King  of  Ireland's  Son  the  following:  "  The  giant 
came  out,  and  he  said,  '  I  feel  the  smell  of  the  melodious  lying 
Irishman  under  [i.e.  in)  my  little  sod  of  country.'  "  ''  Mr. 
Jacobs'  remarks  as  to  the  ethnological,  archaeological,  as  well 
as  traditional  and  folklore  value  of  the  lines  in  relation  to  the 
Child  Rowland  folk-tale  ^  tend  to  support  the  belief  that  we 
have  in  the  lines  quoted  by  Edgar  the  detritus  of  a  conception 
that  is  primitive,  and  that  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Euro- 
pean Marchen.     It  is  such  tales  Othello  told  to  Desdemona  : 

Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. '^ 

^Jacobs,  English  Fairy  Talcs,  p.  237. 

^  Jones  and  Kropf,  The  Folk-Tales  of  the  J/aojars. 

^  A.  Lang,  Perraiili's  Tales,  pp.  civ. -cxi. 

*  lb.  p.  cvii.  *  lb.  p.  cviii.  "^  lb.  p.  66. 
'  Hyde,  Beside  the  Fire,  p.  27. 

8  Jacobs,  y5'«f^//.r/i  Fairy  Tales,  pp.  238-245;  Folk-Lore,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182- 197. 

*  Ilart,  Othello  (Arden  Shakespeare),  Acl  i.  iii.  140-145. 
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Apart  from  what  I  have  written,  Edgar's  Hnes  have  a  hterary 
interest.  Peele  wrote  in  Old  Wives  Tale'.  "  Fee,  fa,  fum, — Here 
is  the  Enghshman, — Conquer  him  that  can  ;  "  ^  and  Nash  wrote 
in  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden:  "  0,  'tis  a  precious  apo- 
thegmaticall  pedant  who  will  finde  matter  inough  to  dilate  a 
whole  daye  of  the  first  invention  of  Fy,  fa,  fum,  I  smell  the  bloud 
of  an  Englishman."  2  Malone,  because  Shakespeare  used  the 
word  Britishman  where  Nash  and  Peele  used  the  word  English- 
man, formulated  the  theory  that  Shakespeare  made  an  inten- 
tional change,  in  order  to  pay  a  compliment  to  James  I.  on  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns. ^  The  theory  aids  in  dating  the  play,  for 
as  early  as  1 603  Samuel  Daniel  wrote  : 

Shake  hands  with  union,  0  thou  mightie  state, 
Now  thou  art  all  great  Britain,  and  no  more, 
No  Scot,  no  English  now,  nor  no  debate.* 
Most  of  the  remarks  of  Shakespearean  commentators  on 
Edgar's  lines  are  merely  conjectural.  Capell  and  Keightley 
suggested  emendations  that  are  hardly  to  be  accepted.^  Capell 
associated  Rowland  with  Sir  Orlando,  and  Ritson  thought  the 
lines  were  translated  from  a  French  or  Spanish  ballad.^ 
Halliwell  believed  that  the  first  line,  "  Child  Rowland  to  the 
dark  tower  came,"  was  from  a  ballad,  and  that  the  second  line 
was  from  3^ack  and  the  Giants.''  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  first  line  belongs  to  a  ballad,  and  though  as  an  isolated 
line  the  second  might  belong  to  jfack  and  the  Giants,  in  its 
present  setting  such  is  hardly  the  case.^  The  tale  Shakespeare 
probably  had  in  mind  when  quoting  the  lines  was  Child  Row- 
land, which  Marchen  has  happily  been  preserved  to  us  in  part 
by    Jamieson    in    his    Illustrations    of   Northern    Antiquities.^ 

1  Peele,  Old  Wives  Tale  (1595). 

^  Nash,  Have  ivith  Vou  to  Saffron  Walden  (1596). 

^  Furness,  Var.  Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  p.  377.  In  Act  iv.  sc.  vi.,  I.  249, 
there  is  a  problem  similar  to  this,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Knight,  the  Ff.  have 
English  in  the  line  and  the  Qq.  have  British. 

*  Samuel  Daniel,  A  Panegyricke  Congratiilary,  delivered  to  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty  at  Burleigh- Harrington  in  Rutlandshire. 

5  6  7  Furness,  Var,  Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  p.  202. 

*  Vid.  remarks  nt  infra. 

'Jamieson,  Lllnstrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  397. 
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Motherwell  stated  that  the  story  of  Child  Rowland  was  a 
nursery  tale  in  his  time,i  and  it  is  to  this  tale,  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  such  good  evidence,  that  Shakespeare  almost 
certainly  refers.  Its  form,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  is  that  of  a  cante-fable,^  and  it  has  been  regarded  by 
him  as  very  probably  the  foundation  story  of  Milton's  Comus? 
Our  folk-tale  has  thus  a  great  literary  interest,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  what  use  Browning  put  the  hidden  meaning  that  he 
discovered  in  the  line  :  * 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 

The  lines  of  Edgar  {ut  supra)  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  ballad  snatch.  Child  has  printed  them  as  such  in  The 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,^  and  Rolfe  has  writteri, 
*' The  ballad  quoted  here  has  never  been  discovered."  <»- The 
regarding  of  Edgar's  lines  as  a  ballad  snatch  is  mere  conjecture, 
and  I  wish  to  indicate  what  in  reality  they  possibly  are.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  repeated  hnes  of  verse  of  a  cante-fable. 

In  recording  the  folk-tale  of  Child  Rowland  Jamieson  remarked: 
"  It  was  recited  in  a  sort  of  formal,  drowsy,  measured,  mono- 
tonous recitative,  mixing  prose  and  verse,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas.  .  .  .  This  peculiarity,  so  far  as  my  memory 
could  serve  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve,  but  of  the 
verses  which  have  been  introduced,  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
exactness  of  any,  except  the  stanza  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
king  of  Elfland,  which  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
long  before  I  knew  anything  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  odd  and 
whimsical  manner  in  which  the  tailor  turned  up  his  nose,  and 
sniffed  all  about,  to  imitate  the  action  which  '  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum  ' 
is  intended  to  represent."  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  stanza  was  "  indelibly  impressed  "  on 
Jamieson's  memory  long  before  he  "knew  anything  of  Shake- 
speare," by  reason  of  its  being  a  folk-tale  commonplace,  and  as 

^  Motherwell,  Minstrelsy,  p.  xiv. 

2  Jacobs,  Folk- Lore,  vol.  ii.  p.  196.  ' //'.  p.  189. 

*  Browning,  Poems. 

'^  Child,  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  v.  p.  201. 

*  Rolfe,  King  Lear,  p.  225. 

'Jamieson  as  quoted  by  Jacobs,  Folk-Lore,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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I  would  suggest,  both  from  analogy,  and  from  evidence  derived 
from  Edgar's  lines  [ut  supra),  by  reason  of  their  being  repeated 
in  the  tale  as  it  was  originally  told.^  As  a  commonplace  in 
fairy  tales  the  lines  given  by  Jamieson  are  often  casually  recalled. ^ 
I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  a  few  years  ago  : 

"The  terrible  surprises  threatened  by  Germany,  and  the 
petty  hatred  shown  towards  Britain,  remind  me  very  much  of 
the  giant  in  the  fairy  tale  who  went  about  saying  : 

'  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  EngUshman. 
Be  he  alive  or  be  he  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread.'  "  '■* 

Jamieson's  remembrance  of  the  lines  is  thus  not  sui  generis, 
and  was  possibly  due  to  the  causes  I  have  detailed.  The  im- 
portant question  to  solve  is,  was  Shakespeare  able  to  quote 
the  lines  for  similar  reasons  } 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  solved  is  to  find  if  the  stanza  quoted 
above  was  repeated  in  Child  Rowland.  Although  in  Jamieson's 
version,  as  I  understand  it  from  Mr.  Jacobs'  article  in  Folk-Lore,* 
the  lines  are  only  written  once,  yet  I  consider  such  was  not  the 
case  originally,  for  putting  aside  the  possibility  of  Jamieson's 
defective  memory,  Shakespeare  wrote  : 

His  word  was  still  '  Fe,  fo,  fum,'  etc. 

Why  would  Shakespeare  have  written  '  still '  unless  the  words 
'  Fe,  fo,  fum,'  etc.,  had  been  previously  repeated  in  the  Child 
Rowland  tale  ?  Therefore  what  Shakespeare  quotes  would 
seem  to  be  a  verse  that  was  recurrent.  If  the  tautology  in 
verse  referred  to  is  to  be  considered  as  connected  with  the  folk- 
tale of  Child  Rowland,  we  have  in  Edgar's  lines  the  repeated 
verse  lines  of  a  cante-fable. 

Shakespeare  is  not  sui  generis  in  quoting  such  lines  ;  Gretchen 
in  a  scene  in  Faust,  like  Edgar  in  the  mad  scene  in  Lear,  quotes 
the  repeated  verse  lines  of  a  cante-fable  : 

1  I'id.  remarks  u(  infra. 

-  In  Ireland  the  stanza  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  traditionally  known. 

*  "Comparison,"  Daily  Mirror,  p.  7,  Jan.  25th,  1915. 

^  Folk- Lore,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182-197. 
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Min  moder  de  mi  slach't, 
Min  fader  de  mi  att, 
Min  swester  de  Marleenken 
Socht  alle  mine  Beeniken, 
Und  bindt  sie  in  eensyden  Dook 
Legst  unner  den  Machandelboom  : 
Ky  witt  !  ky  witt  !  Ach  watt  en  schon  vagel 
bin  ich. 

Such  repeated  rimes  in  a  cante-fable  vividly  impress  the  memory, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  psychology  that  at  times  of  trial  and 
mental  strain  they  haunt  the  mind  from  out  the  depths  of 
memory.  Shakespeare,  like  Goethe,  put  this  fact  to  an 
artistic  purpose.  The  impression  which  such  rimes  leave  is 
recorded  by  Dickens  in  relating  the  tale  of  Chips  and  the  Rats : 
"  I  don't  know  why,  but  the  fact  of  the  Devil  expressing  himself 
in  rhyme  was  peculiarly  trying  to  me.  .  .  .  The  invariable 
effect  of  this  alarming  tautology  on  the  part  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
was  to  deprive  me  of  my  reason.  .  .  .  For  this  Refrain  I  had 
waited  since  its  last  appearance,  with  inexpressible  horror, 
which  now  culminated."^ 

Mr.  Jacobs  maintains  in  his  English  Fairy  Tales  that  "  The 
Cante-fable  is  probably  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  both  ballad 
and  folk-tale  have  been  differentiated  ;  the  ballad  by  omitting 
the  narrative  prose,  and  the  folk-tale  by  expanding  it."  ^  The 
theory  is,  I  would  say,  hardly  acceptable.  As  regards  the  re- 
peated verse  lines  of  the  cante-fable,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
mark  incrementally  the  progress  of  the  tale  towards  dramatic 
climaxes.  In  other  words,  the  repeated  rime  forwards  the 
action,  and  plays  somewhat  the  same  part  in  the  folk-tale  as 
what  incremental  repetition  plays  in  the  ballad.  To  regard 
the  repeated  rime  of  a  cante-fable  as  serving  an  artistic  function 
is  quite  a  legitimate  view  to  take,  but  it  can  hardly  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  non-repeated  verse  mixed  with  prose 
such  as  is  frequently  found  in  folk-tale  and  prose  saga.  The 
necessity  for  repetition  as  a  structural  function  seems  so  in- 
herent in  the  folk-tale  that  the  repetition  often  is  in  prose.     In 

*  Dickens,  TAe  Uncommtrcial  Traveller, 

*  Jacobs,  English  Fairy  Tales ,  p.  240. 
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the  Irish  tale  of  The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,-'-  the  following  words  are  repeated  in  much  the 
same  circumstances  as  that  to  which  the  rime  quoted  from 
Child  Rowland  refers  :  "  the  giant  came  out,  and  he  said,  '  I 
feel  the  smell  of  the  melodious  lying  Irishman  under  [i.e.  in)  my 
little  sod  of  country.'"^  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this 
repeated  prose  phrase  resembles  the  lines  in  King  Lear,  but 
resemblance  does  not  end  there.  The  tale  of  The  King  of 
Ireland's  Son,  both  as  regards  plot  and  detailed  incidents,  com- 
pares interestingly  with  that  of  Child  Roivland.  To  draw  the 
■parallelisms  would  be  tedious,  and  unnecessary  to  the  proof  of 
what  is  required  ;  but  as  Alfred  Nutt  has  pointed  out  Hans 
Andersen's  Travelling  Companion  as  an  analogue,^  I  would  wish 
=to  remark  that  the  latter  tale  resembles  in  at  least  one  particular 
instance  the  tale  of  Child  Rowland.  The  resemblance  consists  in 
the  account  given  of  the  abode  of  the  troll  in  the  Travelling 
Cotnpanion,^  and  that  of  the  King  of  Elfland  in  the  tale  of 
Child  Rowland.^  These  instances  I  quote  because  they  gi.ve 
subsidiary  aid  in  arriving  at  the  following  possible  conclusions 
in  relation  to  Edgar's  lines  in  King  Lear  : 

(i)  The  lines  are  not  quoted  from  a  ballad,  and  hence  no 
ballad  can  be  found  incorporating  them. 

(2)  The  lines  "  Fi,  fo,  fum,"  etc.,  are  the  repeated  verse  Hnes 

of  a  cante-fable. 

(3)  The  cante-fable  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  was  not,  as 

HaUiwell  thought,  probably  Jack  and  the  Giants,  but 
rather  Child  Rowland. 

(4)  That  the  words 

"  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
His  word  was  still  " 
is  either  part  of  the  cante-fable,  or  else  possibly  Shake- 
speare's own  words. 

*  Hyde,  Beside  the  Fire,  pp.  18-47. 

'^  lb.  p.  27.  ^  lb.  p.  183. 

*  Hans  Andersen,  Fairy  Tales. 
^  Folk- Lore,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-186. 
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That  if  the  former  be  the  case,  the  hne  "  Child 
Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came "  is  not,  as  HalH- 
well  thought,  from  a  ballad,  and  of  separate  origin 
from  the  other  lines  Edgar  quotes. 

(5)  Child  and  many  Shakespearean  commentators  are  possibly 

in  error  in  regarding  the  lines  as  a  ballad  snatch. 

(6)  That  Shakespeare's  memory  was  possibly  aided  by  reason 

of  the  hnes  "  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum,"  etc.  being  a  folk-tale 
commonplace,  or  else  a  repeated  stanza  in  the  cante- 
fable  of  Child  Rowland,  and  that  from  out  of  his  own 
memory  he  quotes  the  lines  with  all  that  seeming 
dehghtful  inconsequence  with  which  he  scatters  such 
pieces  of  folk-lore  and  tradition  throughout  his  plays. 

Joseph  J.  MacSweeney.     * 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE   FOLK-LORE   SOCIETY. 


Vol.  XXX.]  JUNE,  1919.  [No.  II. 

WEDNESDAY,   19tli  MARCH,  1919. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Wright  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Bryan  Jones,  Mrs.  Janvier,  Mr. 
W.  Barton  Clark,  and  Mr.  H.  Jarrett  as  new  members,  and 
the  enrolment  of  Manchester  College  (Oxford)  and  the 
Horriman  Museum  as  subscribers  were  announced. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Pocklington  Coltman  and  the  resigna- 
tions of  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hibbert, 
Miss  Jane  Harrison,  Miss  de  Brisay  and  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Evans  were  also  announced. 

Dr.  Hildburgh  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  magical 
applications  of  brooms  in  Japan,"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  the  Chairman,  Prof.  Baudis  and  Miss 
Moutray  Read  took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Hildburgh  for  his  paper. 
VOL.  x\x.  c; 
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WEDNESDAY,  16tli  APRIL,  1919. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Wright  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Oatley,  Mr.  R.  W.  Beswick 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  McGovern  as  members  of  the  Society  was 
announced. 

Mrs.  Murgoci  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Customs  connected 
with  death  and  burial  among  the  Roumanians,"  which  was 
profusely  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  :  and  in  the  discus- 
sion' which  followed,  the  Chairman,  Miss  Raleigh,  Dr. 
Hildburgh,  Capt.  R.  W.  Bullard  and  Mr.  Elphege  Janone 
took  part.  Mr.  Wright  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens 
of  Roumanian  dress  and  ornaments,  and  portions  of  coliva 
(partaken  of  at  Roumanian  funeral  ceremonies)  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Murgogi  were  partaken  of  by  the 
audience. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Murgogi  for  her  paper. 


CUSTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  DEATH  AND  BURIAL 
AMONG  THE  ROUMANIANS. 


KY  MRS.    A.   MrRCOri 


(Read  before  the  Society,    April    i6th.    IQIQ.) 

The  following  account  of  customs  connected  with  death  and 
burial  among  the  Roumanians  is  derived  from  three  sources  : 

1.  My  own  observations  during  eleven  years'  residence 
both  in  town  and  country  in  Roumania — I  have  come  in 
contact  with  at  least  the  most  ordinary  customs. 

2.  My  husband's  observations  during  a  life-time  of  travel 
in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Roumanians,  including 
Bessarabia,  where  he  was  doing  geological  work  in  1917 
and   1918. 

3.  T.  Stratilesco's  book,  From  Carpathian  to  Piiidiis, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  as  "  S."  In  this  is  found  a  description 
of  many  customs  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  all  Roumanians, 
and  some  which  neither  my  husband  nor  myself  has  seen. 

The  subject  is  of  special  interest  at  present  because  of 
the  great  number  of  deaths  during  the  war,  and  the  in- 
ability of  relations  to  perform  the  customary  rites.  This 
is  to  the  peasant  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  war. 

The  attitude  of  the  Roumanian  peasant  towards  death 
is  not  one  of  great  fear  ;  he  talks  quite  calmly  of  "  when 
I  shut  my  eyes,"  and  is  even  inclined  to  welcome  the  rest 
after  his  long  toil.  Care  is  taken  that  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  a  fitting  death  are  made,  but  the  state  of  mind 
at  death  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
eternal  future.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fatalism  in  the 
attitude  both  to\\ards  death  and  any  other  misfortune.      It 
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comes  in  an  evil  hour,  "  ceasul  rau,"  or  it  happened, 
"  S'a  intamplat."  Death,  however  does  not  always  come 
unexpectedly.  It  may  be  foretold  by  the  howling  of  dogs 
near  the  verandah,  by  the  hooting  of  owls  in  the  chimney, 
by  a  falling  star,  even  by  the  falling  of  a  lamp  or  the 
spilhng  of  the  oil  (S.  page  289). 

The  attitude  of  the  Roumanian  middle  class  towards 
death  is  often  one  of  abject  terror.  Descended  from 
peasants  at  most  a  generation  or  two  back,  the  middle  class 
represents  the  extreme  reaction  against  the  physical  hard- 
ness of  peasant  life,  and  its  members  consider  that  effort, 
exertion  and  contact  with  the  elemental  facts  of  life  are  to 
be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

In  sickness  the  patient,  to  whatever  class  he  may  belong, 
thinks  that  death  may  not  be  far  off.  The  conception 
even  of  sickness  is  primitive.  If  a  person  is  able  to  go  about 
and  do  any  work,  he  is  well  ;  if  he  is  confined  to  bed,  even 
with  the  most  trivial  complaint,  he  is  ill  and  in  danger  of 
death.  Accordingly,  even  when  a  patient's  life  is  in  real 
danger,  doctors  will  not  in  general  tell  him  the  truth  for 
fear  of  further  alarming  him.  I  know  of  tubercular  patients 
who  were  given  no  chance  of  recovery  because  they  were 
not  warned  of  the  seriousness  of  their  condition.  In 
Bucharest,  Kalinderu,  a  very  rich  man,  administrator 
of  the  Royal  Domains,  died  without  a  will,  because  his 
doctor  would  not  tell  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He 
had  meant  to  leave  a  museum  to  the  nation  and  legacies 
for  public  objects  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  his  nephew 
inherited  everything,  though  it  was  eventually  arranged 
that  the  nation  should  have  the  museum. 

The  peasant  when  ill  does  not  send  for  a  doctor,  but  for 
a  "  baba,"  an  old  woman  who  tries  to  cure  him  by  charms 
and  incantations.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  "  baba  " 
to  cause  and  cure  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  quarrels  and 
curses  is  universal  among  the  Roumanian  peasants.  Once 
I  scolded  my  cook's  daughter  severely  for  carelessness  in 
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looking  after  my  baby.  The  next  day  the  cook  and  her 
daughter  took  the  morning  off  to  go  to  a  "  baba  "  to  get, 
what  I  suppose  they  called  the  curse,  removed.  If  my 
cook  did  not  keep  the  flue  clean  and  soot  fell  down,  or  if 
she  quarrelled  with  the  housemaid,  it  was  never  her  fault — 
it  had  happened  because  some  one  had  bewitched  her. 

If  the  "  baba  "  fails  to  cure  the  sick  person,  he  may 
call  in  a  doctor,  probably  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
What  the  peasant  believes  in  more  than  the  doctor  is  the 
"  popa,"  or  priest,  and  the  sacrament.  Owing  to  his  faith, 
confession  and  the  sacrament  often  have  considerable  effect 
in  improving  his  condition.  In  the  case  of  nervous  girls,  I 
have  known  the  sacrament  to  cause  a  most  marked  improve- 
ment in  health. 

When  a  sick  man  has  confessed  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment he  is  "  grijit,"  taken  care  of,  provided  for.  If  he  now 
dies,  he  dies  in  his  religion.  Not  to  die  in  his  religion 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  ;  a  customary  oath  and  one  of 
the  most  binding  is,  "  Sa  nu  mor  in  legea  mea,"  "  May  I 
not  die  in  my  religion  "  (S.  page  290). 

After  the  sacrament  comes  the  "  adiata,"  or  testament. 
This,  in  the  case  of  illiterate  peasants,  is  made  by  word  of 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  also  sometimes 
of  a  lawyer,  as  witnesses.  "A  lasa  cu  limba  de  moarte," 
"  To  leave  with  the  tongue  of  a  dead  man,"  is  the  expression 
used,  and  the  wishes  of  the  dead  are  always  respected. 

A  most  important  thing  is  to  ensure  that  the  sick  man 
should  not  die  without  a  candle  in  his  hand.  This  candle, 
like  all  candles  used  for  ceremonial  purposes,  must  be  made 
of  bees-wax.  Even  if  the  sick  man  struggles  and  changes 
his  position,  the  candle  must  be  kept  in  his  hand.  "  Ai 
tine  lumanarea,"  "  to  hold  the  candle,"  means  that  the 
person  is  on  the  point  of  dying  (S.  page  290.) 

Once  when  staying  in  a  village  in  the  Carpathians,  I 
was  awakened  by  shrieks  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a 
woman  was  rushing  round  saying  that  her  Ion,  her  husband, 
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was  dying,  and  could  any  one  give  her  a  candle.  At  first 
I  thought  the  candle  was  for  some  remedy  such  as  cupping, 
but  I  soon  found  that  her  agony  was  not  because  she  could 
not  relieve  her  husband's  pain,  but  because  he  might  pass 
away  without  a  candle.  My  cook  found  a  candle  for  her, 
but  the  man  did  not  die. 

In  hospital  wards  during  the  war,  they  had  to  be  content 
with  one  candle  of  any  sort  for  many  dying. 

If  a  man  suffers  much  a  priest  is  called  in  to  read  prayers 
for  him  (molifte).  If  this  does  not  ease  him,  his  friends 
shift  his  position,  putting  him  facing  east.  If  he  has  done 
a  wrong,  the  person  wronged  is  sought,  so  that  forgiveness 
may  be  obtained  (S.  page  291). 

When  the  man  is  dead,  a  window  is  opened  or  a  pane  is 
broken  so  that  the  soul  may  fly  out  (S.  page  291).  Any 
mirrors  which  may  be  in  the  house  are  covered  up.  The 
eyes  of  the  dead  are  closed  by  the  most  loved  child. 
The  priest  is  notified  and  the  church  bells  are  tolled,  so 
that  people  may  know  that  some  one  is  dead. 

In  certain  localities,  the  men  related  to  the  deceased 
show  their  sorrow  by  going  about  bare-headed  even  when 
going  as  far  as  the  market-place.  The  women  let  down 
their  hair,  and  begin  lamenting  the  dead  aloud.  Words 
are  said  with  a  musical  intonation,  the  words  often  consti- 
tuting complete  elegies  of  praise  and  regret  for  the  dead. 

In  Macedonia,  there  are  professionals  who  lament  the 
dead,  for  pay  ;  in  Roumania  amateurs  only  are  found, 
who  lament  "  pour  I'amour  de  I'art." 

The  dead  man  is  now  washed,  sometimes  for  the  second 
time  only,  the  first  being  at  his  birth. 

The  water  in  which  he  was  washed  is  poured  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  covered  with  the  "  kazan,"  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  heated,  for  it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  walk  over  it  (S.  page  291). 

The  face  is  shaven  and  the  nails  are  cut.  It  is  said  that 
in  some  places  the  parings  are  stuck  into  a  ball  of  wax  and 
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kept  as  a  keepsake  (S.  page  292).  The  body  is  dressed  in 
new  clothes,  and  the  hands  are  folded  on  the  breast ;  a  long, 
thin,  soft  bees-wax  candle  is  taken,  bent  in  and  out  to  take 
the  form  of  a  cross  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  corpse. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cross  a  silver  coin  is  placed,  usually 
an  old  coin  no  longer  in  use.  The  ring  is  left  on  the  finger 
-of  married  people,  and  an  unmarried  girl  would  be  dressed 
like  a  bride  and  have  a  ring  placed  on  her  finger  (S. 
page  292). 

The  measure  of  the  body  is  taken  for  a  coifin  either  by 
means  of  a  long  reed  or  by  a  bit  of  string,  care  being 
taken  not  to  measure  off  too  great  a  length,  as  otherwise 
some  one  else  would  die.  The  reed  is  put  into  the  coffin, 
the  string  plastered  up  over  the  door  (S.  page  292). 

When  the  body  is  put  into  the  coffin,  the  feet  are  tied 
together ;  they  are  untied  when  the  coffin  is  put  into  the 
grave.  The  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  is  covered 
by  a  white  veil  or  shroud,  the  "  guilgiu  "  or  "  panza." 
The  Roumanians  have  proverbs  equivalent  to  our  "  To 
go  on  till  the  last  gasp."  "  Pana'n  panzele  albe,"  "  Until 
the  white  veil,"  or  "  Pana'n  guilgiu,"  "Until  the  shroud." 

An  eikon  is  usually  placed  on  top  of  the  shroud.  Some- 
times things  used  in  ordinary  life  are  also  put  into  the  coffin. 
Thus  a  shepherd  might  be  buried  with  his  crook  and  whistle. 
In  the  coffin  of  the  mother  of  a  family,  dolls  may  be  put 
to  represent  the  children  she  has  had  (S.  page  293). 

In  most  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Roumania,  the 
<:orpse  is  kept  in  the  house  for  three  days,  but  in  Bessarabia 
it  is  the  priest  who  decides  when  the  burial  is  to  take  place, 
and  he  may  fix  it  even  for  the  day  after  the  death. 

In  towns,  for  example  Bucharest,  long  black  flags  are 
hung  out  at  the  gate  posts  to  show  that  there  is  someone 
dead  in  the  house.  Black  tablets  with  the  name  of  the 
<lead  person,  in  silver  letters,  are  also  placed  outside,  and 
it  is  an  act  of  respect  for  anyone  to  go  in  and  visit  the 
dead.     It  is  noticeable  that  one  does  not  say  "  Good  day," 
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"  Buna  ziua,"  in  the  house  of  death  ;  it  is  the  only  instance 
of  which  I  know  when  this  greeting  is  omitted. 

There  is  among  Roumanians  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
of  the  death  rites  even  of  strangers.  My  cook  used  invariably 
to  visit  all  the  dead  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  rush 
to  the  front  of  the  house  and  stand  for  hours  to  look  at  the 
funerals  which  passed.  When  we  moved  to  a  larger  house, 
it  was  a  great  grievance  to  her  that  she  could  no  longer 
see  funerals  so  well  as  before. 

Candles  are  kept  lighted  in  the  room  of  death  and  prayers 
are  said.  The  priest  reads  the  gospels,  "stilpii,"  "pillars," 
i.e.  pillars  of  religion.  The  relations  keep  lamenting  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and  especially  at  night  there  is  a  great 
gathering  of  people,  called  the  priveghiii  or  wake.  The 
corpse  is  watched  constantly  to  see  that  no  animal — as  for 
example  a  cat — should  pass  over  it,  for  that  would  be  a 
great  sacrilege.  A  fire  is  often  lighted  in  the  courtyard, 
and  visitors  can  sit  either  inside  or  outside.  All  kinds  of 
games  are  played,  and  excellent  opportunities  for  flirta- 
tions are  afl:"orded.  There  is  a  book  which  is  always  read 
on  these  occasions,  "  Vamile  Vazduhului,"  "  The  toll 
gates  of  the  spirit,"  written  by  St.  Vasile  (Basil)  the  Great. 
This  describes  how  down  below  is  hell  and  up  above  is 
heaven,  with  twenty-four  steps  in  between.  At  each  step, 
there  is  a  devil  and  an  angel,  and  they  investigate  the 
man's  record  to  see  whether  he  ought  to  go  upwards  or 
downwards.  Realistic  pictures  of  these  toll  gates  are  some- 
times seen  in  peasant  cottages. 

The  relations  during  this  time  will  have  obtained  mourn- 
ing clothes.  The  customs  as  to  mourning  are  very  severe 
for  the  middle  class.  The  women  are  simply  swathed  in 
crape,  and  the  only  relief  to  their  black  would  be  the  powder 
and  paint  on  their  faces.  Sometimes  even  the  men  wear 
black  suits,  and  instead  of  white  collars  and  cuffs,  they 
wear  shiny  black  ones.  The  peasants  are  content  with  a 
black  band  round  the  arm,  and  as  a  sign  of  grief  they  do. 
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not  shave.  Some  years  ago  in  Bucharest,  a  boy  scout  was 
drowned  and  was  to  be  buried  with  full  scout  honours. 
His  father,  a  poor  old  peasant,  came  up  to  us  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  we  did  our  best  to  make  him  presentable.  We 
coaxed  him  into  a  collar  and  a  black  tie,  but  not  even  the 
presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  at  the  funeral  would  induce 
the  father  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  peasant  habit  of 
remaining  unshaven. 

A  custom  that  I  have  never  seen,  connected  w4th  the 
dead,  is  described  by  T.  Stratilesco  as  rare  (page  295). 
Just  before  the  funeral,  a  black  sheep  was  brought  into  the 
yard  ;  "at  the  rising  of  the  stars  the  priest  was  called  in  * 
in  his  presence  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  yard  ;  the  sheep,  with 
burning  wax  candles  stuck  to  its  horns,  was  placed  beside 
it,  looking  westward,  and  whilst  the  popa  was  saying  a 
prayer,  the  animal  was  killed,  the  blood  being  made  to  run 
into  that  hole,  called  '  ara.'  The  meat  of  the  sheep  was  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  funeral  dinner  ;  the  priest  got 
the  head  and  skin  of  the  animal."  The  very  common 
expression,  "A  da  pielea  popii,"  "To  give  the  skin  to  the 
priest,"  takes  its  origin  from  this  custom,  and  is  a  way  of 
saying  "  to  die." 

As  a  rule,  after  three  days  the  body  is  taken  to  the  church 
beside  the  cemetery,  and  is  carried  out  of  the  house  as  one 
would  expect,  feet  foremost.  Among  the  Roumanians,  as 
well  as  in  England,  to  leave  the  house  feet  foremost,  "  cu 
piciorele  inainte,"  means  to  leave  it  dead. 

In  Bessarabia,  as  they  start  from  the  house  after  the 
first  prayers,  the  popa  and  the  dascal,  the  popa's  assistant, 
each  receive  a  colac,  a  small  roll  of  unfermented  bread,  and 
a  plate  of  food  is  brought  that  the  popa  may  bless  it.  In 
other  parts  the  colaci  would  be  given  after  the  burial. 

If  the  distance  to  the  graveyard  is  short,  the  bodv 
may  be  taken  on  a  litter,  if  longer,  on  an  ox-cart.  In 
some  parts  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  the  body  is  put  on  a 
sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  even  although  it  is  summer  time  ; 
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the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  sledge  being  that  the  dead  man 
may  not  be  shaken  and  his  long  sleep  disturbed. 

In  Bessarabia,  the  door  of  the  house  must  be  carefully 
shut  after  the  dead  man  has  left,  otherwise  some  one  else 
might  die.  Every  time  the  procession  stops,  and  gospels 
are  read  or  prayers  are  said,  "  punti  "  are  given,  that  is 
■"  colaci  "  wrapped  up  in  handkerchiefs. 

In  all  Roumanian  countries,  the  dead  person  is  either 
■carried  uncovered  to  church,  or  holes  are  made  in  the 
coffin,  so  that  he  may  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  (S.  page 
293).  In  Bucharest  the  corpse  would  not  be  exposed  till 
the  cemetery  is  reached.  There  the  old  custom  is  reverted 
to,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  Westerner  to  see 
the  body  in  full  view,  dressed  in  pretentious  clothes,  often 
visiting  dresses  or  even  ball  dresses. 

In  villages  the  mourners  go  on  foot  ;  in  towns,  as  in  the 
West,  there  may  be  a  long  procession -of  cabs,  but  as  the 
cross  and  banner,  and  several  trays  with  eatables  are  carried 
first,  the  whole  procession  goes  at  a  slow  walk.  In  towns 
the  priests  would  come  to  the  cemetery  gates  in  cabs  ; 
afterwards  they  would  walk  as  in  the  country.  They  are 
dressed  in  their  robes,  they  intone  prayers,  and  they  each 
carry  a  large  lit  candle,  round  which  a  handkerchief  is  tied 
by  the  corner.  In  the  extreme  end  of  this  corner  the  fee 
for  the  burial  service  is  tied  up,  and  the  popa  and  dascal 
are  often  caught  feeling  to  see  what  the  coin  is,  whether  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  it  is  a  five-franc  piece  or  a  two-franc 
piece. 

Handkerchiefs,  in  towns  black-bordered  ones,  are  given 
as  presents  to  other  mourners,  and  in  Bessarabia  the  priest 
is  sometimes  given  a  bag  when  he  arrives  with  the  dead 
man  at  the  church  door.  Both  men  and  women  form  part 
of  the  funeral  procession. 

A  service  is  held  in  the  church  ;  in  Bessarabia  this  is 
sometimes  in  Russian  and  sometimes  in  Roumanian,  but 
usually  it  is  hurried  over,  for  as  it  is  said,  "  He  is  dead  in 
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any  case,  and  whether  we  sing  or  read  or  weep,  he  will  not 
come  to  life  again." 

In  Bessarabia,  on  arriving  at  the  church,  the  first  duty 
of  the  relations  of  the  dead  man  is  to  ask  the  priest  for  the 
"  cununita  "  and  prayers  for  forgiveness.  The  "  cununita" 
are  strips  of  paper  17  inches  x  2  inches,  which  are  placed 
by  the  priest  on  the  forehead  of  the  dead  man.  They 
have  a  simple  design  in  yellow  round  them,  and  three  eikons 
or  holy  pictures — the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  Jesus,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist — and  the  words,  "  Have  mercy  on  us." 
The  object  of  placing  the  papers  on  the  dead  man's  head  is 
that  he  may  be  mindful  of  these  three  great  helpers,  and 
that  they  may  take  pity  on  him  at  the  last  judgment. 

The  prayers  for  forgiveness  are  read  by  the  priest,  and 
then  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  is  placed  by  him 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man.  This  paper  has  a  black 
border  round  it. 

After  the  service  the  last  farewell  is  taken  of  the  dead. 
He  is  lowered  into  the  grave  by  cords  and  also  by  two  long 
^'  brie,"  the  woven  belts  worn  by  peasants.  The  belts  used 
are  then  given  to  the  gravediggers  (S.  page  294).  Before 
the  coffin  lid  is  lowered  the  priest  pours  down  wine  and 
olive  oil  and  sprinkles  earth,  saying,  "  Fie-i  tarina 
usoara,"  "May  the  earth  be  light  on  him"  (S.  page  294). 
Over  the  grave,  gifts  may  be  given  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead,  sometimes  a  sheep,  more  often  a  hen,  usually  a 
black  one.  The  hen  is  given  to  the  gravediggers,  so  that 
God  may  make  the  sins  of  the  dead  man  as  light  as  are  the 
feathers  of  the  hen. 

The  funeral  guests  go  home,  and  on  reaching  the  house 
of  the  dead  man,  they  wash.  This  is  obligatory  ;  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  ceremonial  washing. 

At  the  funeral  there  are  gifts  of  food  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead — colaci,  rolls  of  unfermented  bread — and  coliva, 
which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Wheat  is  taken  and  the 
husks  carefully  removed  from  the  grain,  which  is  boiled 
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with  sugar  until  it  is  soft,  but  has  just  not  begun  to  burst. 
Any  remaining  water  is  strained  off,  and  the  grain  is  put 
on  a  plate  and  sprinkled  with  grated  walnut.  Coliva  both 
looks  and  tastes  very  good — it  is  not  unlike  the  frumenty 
prepared  in  Yorkshire. 

The  great  funeral  feast  or  "  praznic  ''  is  held  after  the 
return  from  the  cemetery.  As  many  people  as  possible 
are  invited,  and  tables  are  spread  not  only  in  the  house 
for  the  priests  and  chief  guests,  but  also  in  the  courtyard. 
The  feast  may  even  be  served  in  two  or  three  relays.  The 
traditional  dishes  are  "  carne  cu  prune,"  stewed  beef  with 
prunes,  and  "  pilaf,"  stewed  rice  with  meat,  but  meat  with 
cabbage  or  potatoes  may  also  be  given.  Very  little  wine  is 
drunk,  and  everyone  when  drinking  begins  by  spilling  some 
wine  and  saying,  "  Fie-i  tarina  usoara.'" 

Each  guest  is  given  a  colac  and  a  candle  for  the  soul  of 
the  dead.  "  A  da  colac  si  lumanare,"  "To  give  colac  and 
candle,"  is  a  common  proxcrb,  meaning  to  give  up  some- 
thing (S.  page  296). 

Other  rolls  of  traditional  form  are  taken  to  the  cemetery  ; 
the  priest  goes  to  fetch  them,  takes  some  himself  and 
gives  the  rest  to  poor  people  and  children.  As  the  priest 
gets  the  lion's  share  of  all  the  eatables  prepared  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  he  is  sure  to  be  well  fed  whoever  else  may  go 
hungry.  The  expression,  "  burta  de  popa,"  "  The  priest's 
stomach,"  is  proverbial.  Even  the  pigs  and  hens  of  the 
popa  have  obvious  stomachs,  for  the  pigs  are  fattened  on 
colaci  and  the  hens  on  coliva. 

After  the  burial  a  candle  is  still  kept  burning,  incense 
burnt,  and  bread  and  water  placed  where  the  dead  man 
breathed  his  last,  for  the  soul  is  supposed  to  linger  round 
the  place  of  death  for  three  days.  T.  Stratilcsco  says 
that  after  the  three  days  the  soul  is  supposed  to  find  its 
abode  above  the  door  lintel,  and  accordingly  a  piece  of 
linen  is  put  for  it  to  rest  on  (S.  page  296). 

After  the  first  great  death  feast,  the  relations  still  remain 
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under  the  obligation  to  make  many  others.  Thus  coliva 
is  prepared  and  given  away  as  pomana  (feast  in  honour 
of  the  dead)  on  the  3rd,  9th,  20th  and  40th  day  after  death. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death,  there  is  a  rehgious 
service  (parastas)  and  a  dinner.  The  guests  at  the  dinner 
are  usually  in  excellent  spirits,  the  heirs  have  divided  up 
the  inheritance  among  themselves,  and  the  widow,  if 
young,  may  even  have  married  again. 

A  small  monument  (panaghia)  is  erected  on  the  grave — 
the  erection  of  monuments,  however,  is  less  a  habit  in 
Roumania  than  in  England.  The  most  characteristic 
monuments  are  the  Troitele,  crosses  of  wood  with  numbers 
of  little  crosses  introduced  at  the  sides,  erected  where  some 
one  has  met  with  a  violent  death. 

Dinners  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  are  given  for 
seven  years  in  succession. 

These  "  pomeni,"  or  death  feasts,  have  so  entered  into 
the  habits  of  the  Roumanians  that  the  term  "  pomana  " 
is  now  used  for  any  kind  of  giving,  the  idea  being  that  any- 
thing given  away  benefits  the  soul  of  some  relation.  Even 
the  little  gypsy  beggars  in  the  street  say,  "  Faceti  pomana," 
^'  Make  a  death  feast." 

In  Moldavia  and  the  neighbouring  districts  it  is  the  custom 
to  dig  up  the  dead  after  seven  years,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  last  death  feast  is  given  in  their  honour.  The  bones 
are  washed  with  wine,  put  in  a  smaller  coffin  and  reburied 
{S.  page  296).  In  towns  the  exhumation  of  the  dead  before 
the  full  seven  years  has  passed  is  not  legal,  but  in  the  country 
they  are  often  disinterred  after  three  or  four  yfears.  The 
priests  in  Bessarabia  have  been  in  their  element  for  the 
last  few  years  ;  they  are  overburdened  with  work  and  pay, 
for,  not  only  have  they  an  unusually  large  number  of  deaths 
to  deal  with,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  be  occupied  in 
^^'gging  up  those  who  died  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war. 

In  Wallachia  it  is  not  customary  to  exhume  the  dead, 
but  permissifin  to  do  so  is  given  in  special  instances.     Thus 
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a  husband  had  died  and  was  buried  in  Bucharest,  while 
his  wife  had  died  and  was  buried  in  Braila.  Seven  years 
after  his  death,  his  son  had  him  disinterred  and  his  remains 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  his  wife  in  Braila. 

In  the  case  of  the  dead  who  are  exhumed  after  three  or 
four  years  only,  it  is  found  that  those  buried  in  calcareous 
soil  or  in  water-bearing  strata  still  preserve  some  semblance 
of  life.  The  peasant  understands  nothing  of  natural 
causes  ;  to  him  a  corpse,  in  which  putrefaction  is  not  com- 
plete, is  a  vampire  or  strigoi.  These  vampires  are  supposed 
to  have  their  holiday  on  November  30th,  Hallowe'en. 
They  rise  from  their  tombs  and  walk  about  in  their  old 
haunts  with  their  coffins  on  their  heads.  Garlic  or  the 
scent  of  incense  tends  to  keep  them  away.  It  is  supposed 
that  some  living  people  are  also  vampires,  and  go  on 
Hallowe'en  to  join  their  brothers  ;  but  if  found  out  they  die. 
If  a  dead  person  is  discovered  to  be  a  vampire,  a  stake  must 
be  thrust  through  his  heart,  aft~er  which  he  will  not  rise 
again  (S.  page  189). 

Beside  the  death  feasts  for  individual  dead  there  is  one 
great  annual  feast  in  honour  of  the  dead  in  general — 
Sambata  Mortilor  (the  Saturday  of  the  Dead),  the  sixth 
Saturday  after  Easter,  the  eve  of  Trinity.  On  this  day 
every  one  gives  away  coliva,  together  with  the  dishes 
containing  it,  and  vessels  containing  wine  and  water.  The 
coliva  is  eaten,  and  the  vessels  are  used  in  honour  of  the 
dead  person  mentioned  with  the  gift  (S.  page  184).  \'isits 
are  paid,  more  particularly  by  women,  to  the  graves  of 
their  dead. 

Saints  are  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  "  pomeni  " 
cease  after  seven  years  ;  for  there  are  yearly  feasts,  or 
Hramuri,  in  honour  of  any  patron  saint  of  a  church  or 
monastery.  The  people  go  to  the  cemetery  with  coliva,  cola- 
ci,  and  covrigi  (rings  of  bread).  There  is  a  church  service, 
and  the  priest  reads  the  "  Pomelnicul  mortilor,"  that  is 
the  prayer  which  begins  "  Pomeneste,  domni  m  imparatia 
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ta/'  "Receive,  oh  Lord,  into  thy  kingdom."  After  other 
prayers  and  blessings,  the  people  sit  down  at  tables  set  out 
near  the  church,  and  feast. 

Water  plays  .an  important  part  in  connection  with 
"  pomeni  "  and  other  customs  connected  with  death. 
Thus,  water  is  always  given  freely,  "  de  pomana,"  though 
the  tip,  or  "  bacsis,"  habit  otherwise  flourishes. 

A  curious  custom  observed  by  my  husband  at  Runcic,. 
a  village  with  a  Vauclusian  spring,  is  called  "  A  duce 
isvorul  mortilor  "  (to  bring  the  spring  to  the  dead).  A 
woman,  the  sister,  mother  or  wife  of  the  dead  goes  to  the 
spring  and  pours  out  several  spoonfuls  of  milk  on  a  napkin, 

saying,   "  May  God  receive  into  his  kingdom  my  !  " 

(naming  the  relationship  and  the  name).  She  puts  the 
napkin  into  a  half  pumpkin  rind  which  has  been  hollowed 
out ;  next  she  puts  into  it  two  candles  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  with  all  four  ends  lit.  Then  she  launches  the 
pumpkin  into  the  spring  and  lets  it  be  carried  down  by  the 
current.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  spring,  the  pump- 
kins could  be  carried  away  in  safety  without  dashing  into- 
anything.  Afterwards  she  comes  back,  and  brings  seven 
pails  of  water,  one  after  the  other  to  her  neighbours,  as 
"  apa  de  pomana,"  an  offering  of  water  for  the  dead. 

Running  water  is  supposed  somehow  to  be  able  to  carry 
objects  to  another  world.  Thus  (i)  : — On  the  Monday  after 
Easter  Monday,  women  put  the  red  egg-shells  from  Easter 
eggs  into  running  water,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  to  the 
Blajini,  good  men  living  in  some  other  world  and  ignorant 
of  what  passes  in  this.  By  means  of  the  egg-shells,  these 
men  will  see  that  Easter  has  come,  and  they  too  will  rejoice 
(S.  page  1 80). 

(2)  There  is  also  the  well-known  story  of  the  gypsy  and 
his  cap.  A  gypsy  was  walking  over  a  bridge  when  a  gust 
of  wind  carried  his  "  caciula  "  (fur  cap)  into  the  water. 
He  ran  down  the  stream  and  tried  to  fish  it  out,  but  found 
this  was  impossible,  so  he  said,  ' '  After  all,  I  did  want  to  make 
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a  pomana  for  my  father,"  consoling  himself  with  the  idea 
that  somehow  the  stream  would  bring  the  cap  to  his  dead 
father. 

(3)  There  is  the  well-known  rain  charm' Calojan,  quoted 
by  T.  Stratilesco,  p.  183.  When  there  is  prolonged  drought 
in  spring  time,  women  take  yellow  clay  and  make  a  model 
of  a  man  that  they  call  Calojan.  They  also  make  a  coffin, 
put  him  in  this,  cry  over  him,  burn  incense,  and  in  short 
■carry  out  fairly  accurately  the  "  griji  "  for  the  dead.  Then 
they  bury  him  near  the  well,  singing  : — 
Calojene-jene  Calojan,  oh  Calojan, 

Dute'n  cer  si  cere  Go  to  heaven  and  beg 

Sa  deschida  portile  That  the  gates  may  be  opened, 

Sa  sloboada  ploile  That  the  rains  may  be  set  free, 

Sa  curga  ca  garlele  That  they  may  run  like  torrents 

Noptile  si  zilile  Day  and  night, 

Ca  sa  creasa  garnele  So  that  the  wheat  may  grow. 

After  three  days  Calojan  is  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the 
river  to  provoke  rain.  On  the  day  on  which  he  is  dug  up 
men  do  not  work  after  midday,  but  spend  the  afternoon 
■drinking  and  dancing. 

(4)  Another  rain  charm  is  to  dig  up  the  corpse  of  some 
■one  struck  by  lightning,  and  to  throw  it  into  running  water 
■(S.  page  183). 

A.    MURGOCI. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GIPSIES 

SigynncB,  Sequani,  Zigeuner. 


BY    DR.    F.    W.    BUSSELL. 


Analysis  : 

1.  The  Gipsy  Problem  stated. 

2.  The  Sigynnge  of  antiquity  :  their  iron  weapons  and  horse- 
manship. 

3.  Primitive  Habitat  of  the  Zigeuner  or  Gipsies  in  the  same 
region. 

4.  Are  we  to  identify  the  two  } 

5.  Gitani  language  tells  against  this  surmise. 

6.  Kindred  castes  in  India. 

7.  De  Goeje's  theory  of  Hindu  origin  (c.  800  a.d.). 

8.  The  Gipsies,  as  an  accursed  race,  condemned  to  wander 
for  ever. 

9.  Their  Exodus  westward  after  1400  :  as  pilgrims  or  strolling 
players. 

10.  Their  Dances  in  Mystery-Plays  at  Christmas  :  }  in  lieu  of 
penance. 

11.  Their  patronage  a  valuable  fief:  at  the  same  moment 
both  persecuted  and  protected. 

12.  The  Wandering  Jew  :    a  later  forgery. 

13.  Our  ignorance  of  Gipsy  Religion  :  barons  certainly  good 
Catholics  :  change  of  feeling  towards  the  nomads.  Their  age 
of  Persecution  : 

14.  Even  in  Rumania,  Vendible  Serfs. 

15.  Have  they  any  peculiar  Tenets  in  Religion  ? 

16.  Can  we  trace  pagan  survivals  } 

17.  Modern  Decay  of  their  Language  and  Local  Deflections. 

18.  Restatement  of  Chief  Problems  (racial  and  linguistic). 


I04  The  Problem  of  the  Gipsies. 

I.  This  essay  is  entirely  tentative  and  inconclusive  and 
claims  to  be  merely  a  summary  of  the  divers  opinions  held 
to-day  about  the  Romani  or  Gitani  nomads.  It  is  intended 
to  elicit  some  restatement  and  possibly  some  conclusion 
by  a  more  competent  authority.  No  subject  could  be 
more  congenial  to  a  study  of  folk-lore  ;  we  want  to  know 
exactly  what  moral  ideas  or  customs  this  wave  of  nomads 
introduced  into  the  west,  whether  the  tales  or  cult  of 
European  peasantry  owe  anything  to  them,  whether 
they  had  a  peculiar  esoteric  faith  derived  from  Hindustan 
or,  rather,  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  the  religious  instinct. 
Of  late  much  has  been  done  to  accumulate  undoubted  facts 
of  their  medieval  history,  but  nothing  is  clear  as  to  their 
race,  origin  or  dialects.  Their  history  forms  a  sort  of 
pendant  or  sequel  to  the  curious  figure  of  Khidr  (which 
I  was  kindly  permitted  to  treat  in  this  journal  in  Sept.  1917). 
It  needs  a  very  slight  turn  to  convert  an  immortal  being 
of  an  angelic  type,  a  recurrent  prophet,  into  a  solitary 
wanderer  condemned  to  a  death  in  life  as  penance  for  his 
sins.  The  curious  result  of  Muslim  syncretism  Khidrlas 
is  Khidr  +  Elijah,  that  is  (in  Cumont's  view)  the  prototype 
of  Ahasuerus  (=Khisr),  united  to  the  Hebrew  Prophet: 
Elisha-Khidr  (merely  a  double),  patron  of  boats  and  way- 
farers, is  held  in  honour  from  N.  Syria  to  the  confines  of 
Hindustan  (Cumont).  This  hero-worship,  reproved  by 
orthodox  doctors,  finds  of  course  parallels  in  every  primitive 
people,  but  recalls  the  Doms  and  Panchpiriyas  of  India. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  Story  XV.  of 
Caster's  Rumanian  Fables,  Elie  (or  Elijah)  helps  to  recover 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  after  the  devils  had  stolen  them  : 
there  is  clearly  a  confusion  with  the  sun-god  Helios.  Again, 
S.  Sara's  shrine  (as  will  be  seen  a  gipsy  resort  in  Bouches-du- 
Rhone)  is  really  a  scene  of  M?7ra-worship  :  are  there  other 
signs  of  this  cultus  among  gipsies }  and  can  scholars 
accept  the  identification  7k/z>a  =Maitreya,  or  the  coming 
Buddha  }     But  the  chief  problem  concerns  not  the  penance 
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of  the  wanderers  which  secured  them  at  first  a  warm 
popular  welcome  in  the  west,  but  the  question  of  race  and 
origin  :  are  they  a  Danubic-Caspian  people  showing  the 
usual  Aryan  and  Mongolic  admixture  of  the  Steppes  and 
fixed  to-day  as£rmly  as  ever  in  their  primitive  homeland  ? 
or  are  they  merely  Hindu  immigrants  of  a  late  date  (c.  cent, 
ix.  A.D.)  who  swept  up  in  their  train  any  tramps  they  met  ? 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  definite  religious  belief 
and  practice  is  most  striking  and  puzzling  ;  they  seem 
merely  to  have  adopted  the  rites  and  faiths  of  the  countries 
they  traversed.  We  may  now  group  together  some  of 
the  chief  facts  ascertainable  and  some  of  the  surmises 
which  scholars  have  founded  on  them. 


The  Sigynnce :   their  iron  weapons  and 
horsemanship. 

In  the  field  of  Cyprian  archaeology  Myres  had  already 
{Liverp.  Ann.  of  Arch.  iii.  107,  and  Anthropological  Essays, 
1907)  identified  and  dated  a  peculiar  form  of  spear  called 
sigynna  by  the  Cypriots  :  the  question  has  now  been 
raised  whether  the  Cilician  king's  title  syennesis  has  any 
connexion }  Indeed,  the  word  leads  us  much  further 
afield,  even  if  it  is  on  a  doubtful  errand.  Myres  identifies 
the  Sigynnae,  a  tribe  in  Herodotus,  v.  9,  dwelling  beyond  the 
Danube,  with  the  Sequani,  since  their  frontiers  extended 
nearly  to  the  Eneti  or  Veneti  on  the  Adriatic.  They  seem  to 
be  connected  with  the  iron-metallurgy  of  Hallstatt,  which 
produced  the  narrow-bladed  spear  or  javelin  for  hurling, 
which  bore  their  name  (cf.  review  of  his  Anthropological 
Essays  in  Classical  Review,  Nov.  1908).  If  we  may  trust 
Herodotus'  text,  the  Ligurians  living  in  the  hinterland  of 
Marseilles  called  traders  by  this  name,  sigynnce,  a  word 
used  by  Cypriots  in  sense  of  spear.  Further,  the  likeness 
of  name  has  suggested  that  the  gipsies  {Zigeuner)  are 
their   descendants.     In   the   older   days   ©f   criticism   and 
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ethnology  Rawlinson  could  plausibly  explain  their  '  medic  ' 
costume  and  claim  to  affinity  with  Medes,  by  '  a  better 
memory  than  other  European  tribes  had  of  their  migrations 
westward  and  their  Aryan  origin.'  But  Macan  has  sug- 
gested that  there  is  here  a  confusion  with  the  Thracian 
Maidoi.  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  about  their  breed- 
ing shaggy  ponies  for  driving  in  harness  (p.  520),  also  refers 
to  their  Persian  customs,  and  places  them  near  Caspian  Sea. 
Since  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  iv.  320,  puts  them  on  Black  Sea 
shores,  near  mouth  of  Danube,  and  Herodotus  stretches 
their  tenancy  to  the  Adriatic,  it  is  clear  that  this  tribe  had 
a  very  wide  extension.  Now  the  Thracians  adored  their 
weapons  and  so  did  Scyths  ;  but  the  Cilician  regal  title 
may  find  a  parallel  in  the  epithet  Zei/?  Aa^pdvSev?,  also  a 
divine  and  royal  name  derived  from  a  weapon.  How  far 
(l)  the  tribe  was  Aryan  and  (2)  had  connexions  with  Cilicia 
it  is  at  present  hard  to  say  ;  nor  can  we  dogmatize  on  their 
ancestry  of  the  present-day  Gipsies.  Moses  Gaster  is  clearly 
inclined  to  derive  Zigeuner  [zingari,  tsigan,  czigany)  from 
the  earlier  Atzigan  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  this  word 
being  itself  derived  from  the  uOlyyavoi  or  medieval  heretics 
of  the  '  touch-not,  taste-not,  handle-not '  school  of  extreme 
Manichean  ascesis  (so  Miklosich,  approved  by  Gaster). 
Bataillard  was  the  first  to  propose  a  connexion  with  the 
'Ziyvi'voi  [Orig.  des  Bohem.  ou  Tsiganes,  Paris  1876).  Now 
the  Athingans,  besides  being  known  as  soothsayers  and 
snake-charmers  were  also  smiths,  and  their  race  was 
referred  to  Samer,  a  Hebrew  goldsmith  who  made  the 
Golden  Calf  !  For  this  sin  (it  was  said)  his  descendants 
had  to  live  apart  from  mankind  like  lepers,  and  their  name 
signifies  this.  The  nick-name  Tsintsari  in  Macedon  and 
Rumelia  is  applied  toVlachs,  with  an  obvious  echo  of  Zingari, 
and  they  also  are  smiths  and  tinkers.^  Of  their  skill  as 
smiths  there  is  no  doubt.     In  the  Vienna  Rhymed  Version 

Which  Gaster  tliinks  may  be  a  '  local  transformation  '  in  English  of  the 
Teutonic  Zigeimer. 
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of  Genesis  (ed.  Ditmar,  1862)  the  children  of  Hagar  are 
called  the  Chaltsmide — vagrants  who  wander  and  cheat 
and  sell  bad  things  with  blemishes.  The  word  means 
iron-workers  and  is  wrongly  applied  to  the  Gipsies,  but 
this  very  testimony  is  strong  in  favour  of  their  popular 
renown  as  travelling  tinkers.  And  some  time  before 
historic  proof  of  the  immigration  of  true  Gipsies  there  had 
been  wayfaring  smiths  in  no  good  odour  with  their  custo- 
mers. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  eastern  branch  not  only 
took  up  the  crafts  of  their  forerunners  but  assimilated 
a  goodly  number  of  them  into  their  own  ranks.  The 
Byzantine  chronicler  Theophanes  writes  (under  year  554 
in  Justinian's  reign)  of  KcojuoSpo/uioi,  vagrants  running  from 
village  to  village  ;  they  are  the  Chaltsmide  of  the  German 
writers  and  Ducange's  chaudroneurs  :  that  they  had  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  itinerant  pedlars  of  the  dualistic 
religion  of  the  Balkans  is  also  likely. 

In  1424  the  settled  gipsies  of  Wallachia  were  serfs  on 
the  land ;  the  nomads  were  smiths  and  musicians,  sooth- 
sayers and  horse-dealers.  In  Moldavia  the  voivode  in 
1478  granted  not  only  '  free  air  and  soil  to  wander  about  ' 
but  '  free  fire  and  iron  for  their  smithy.'  ^  These  formed 
two  distinct  classes  in  Rumania,  the  serfs  or  robi,  property 
of  nobles  or  convents,  and  the  nomads,  divided  into  spoon- 
makers  {lingurari),  tinkers,  coppersmiths,  ironworkers 
{caldarari),  bear-drivers  {ursari),  miners  or  gold- washers 
[rudari  or  aurari).  To-day  the  nomads  still  carry  on  their 
ancient  craft  of  coppersmiths  or  workers  in  metal,  making 
sieves  and  traps  ;  as  farriers  or  horse-dealers  they  are  less 
conspicuous.  They  are  still  unsurpassed  for  music  and 
sooth-saying.  Everywhere  to-day,  while  the  women  divine 
by  palmistry  and  tell  fortunes,  the  men  are  celebrated  as 

1  It  is  curious  (but  no  more)  that  early  writers  like  Krantz  and  Crusius  do 
not  menlion  their  skill  as  coppersmiths,  farriers  or  musicians.  In  1490 
Ladislas  Mermanfy  leaves  a  grey  carriage  horse  to  his  servant  Istok,  staling 
that  he  had  Ijought  it  from  Egypti  sive  Czyngani. 
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clever  horse-dealers,  and  in  S.  France  and  N,  Spain  are 
in  request  as  horse-clippers  and  shearers  of  poodle-dogs. 
The  names  tinker^  brazier,  calderer,  chaudromiier  keep  up 
the  memory  of  an  earlier  repute  as  metal-workers  ;  in 
Polish  Galicia  all  bronze-workers  are  of  gipsy  race  (P. 
Bataillard,  Zlotars  .  .  .  fondeurs  en  bronze,  Paris  1878); 
even  to-day  they  are  the  only  skilled  artificers  in  Monte- 
negro and  bear  the  once  proud  title  of  '  masters  '  [majstori). 

Primitive  Habitat  of  the  Zigeiiner  or  Gipsies. 

3.  The  Gipsies  are  in  the  main  a  settled  and  not  (as  is 
generally  thought)  a  nomad  people.  In  Thesleff's  '  report 
on  the  gipsy  problem  '  (Helsingfors  1901)  their  chief 
habitat  is  clearly  described,  and  they  have  been  there  for 
countless  centuries,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Rumania  : 
in  the  first  land  only  9000  are  vagrants  out  of  280,000, 
and  in  the  second  is  found  the  '  densest  gipsy  populace.' 
They  are  more  numerous  in  S.E.  Europe  than  elsewhere, 
specially  massed  on  the  western  shores  of  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danubic  region,  once  tenanted  by  the  Sigynnce.  Sinclair 
[Jl.  G.  Lore,  Jan.  1908)  speaks  of  a  dense  aggregation  in 
Macedon  and  reckons  500,000  in  the  Balkans  and  Danube 
basin.  In  von  Sowa's  Statist.  Ace.  of  G.  in  Germ.  Emp. 
(1888)  he  speaks  of  over  a  1000  in  241  families  living  in 
Prussia,  not  sedentary  all  the  year  round,  but  moving  about 
to  the  chief  fairs,  as  horse-dealers,  musicians  and  puppet- 
showmen.  David  MacRitchie  [E.R.E.  s.v.  460)  says  '  it  is 
certainly  a  pregnant  fact  that  Europe  is  at  the  present  day 
the  seat  of  the  G.  race  and  language.'  Certainly  in  1322, 
the  Minorite  friar,  Simeon,  visiting  Egypt  in  1322,  calls 
them  Danubians,  so  far  from  finding  them  at  home  in  their 
supposed  fatherland  ;  though  they  are  black  as  coals  or  crows 
and  differing  little  from  Indians  in  feature  and  complexion. ^ 

^  Cf.    Hugh    Miller's    description    of   Cromarty    tinklers    in    My    Schools, 
ch.  xvii. 
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Their  distinguishing  mark  was  the  practice  of  slashing, 
tatuing  and  burning-in  scars  on  the  face,  which  they 
beheve  to  be  a  purgation  or  an  atonement  for  sin.  Since 
'no  one  can  point  to  a  time  when  the  Danubic  regions  were 
not  infested  with  Gipsies  '  (MacRitchie)  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  the  Irish  traveller  is  right. 

Are  we  to  Identify  the  Two  ? 

4.  Now  the  following  questions  arise  in  connexion  with 
trade,  name  and  locality.  Are  the  Cygani  of  Poland,  Zigani 
of  Russia,  Zigeuner  of  Germany,  Ciganos  of  Portugal, 
the  survival  of  a  primitive  tribe,  once  spread  along  the 
south-east  of  Europe  and  Russia,  from  Adriatic  to  Caspian 
and  still  preserving  their  peculiar  features  and  idiosyn- 
crasy, though  reinforced  by  other  waves  of  nomad  immgrants 
from  the  Far  East  ?  Are  the  traditional  waggon-roving 
{ajuiu^o/SLoi)  Scythians  connected  with  these  early  horse- 
dealers  and  trainers  of  ponies  in  harness  ?  Did  they 
acquire  and  transmit  to  a  long  posterity  (through  more  than 
2000  years  of  history)  the  once  magical  arts  of  the  smith 
and  craftsman  of  w^hich  Daedalus  and  the  Telchines  are 
instances  in  Greece  .'*  Did  their  name  for  spear  become 
domesticated  in  Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  either  from  some 
'  Cimmerian  '  irruption  from  Central  Europe  or  routes  of 
merchandise  from  the  Veneti  down  the  Adriatic  }  Have 
we  here  a  case  of  a  people  resisting  all  assimilation  like  the 
Jews  and  maintaining  the  curious  aloofness  and  caste- 
separatism  which  as  a  rule  we  connect  solely  with  Hindu- 
stan ? 

Gitani  Language  and  the  kindred  Castes  of  India. 

5.  For  here  we  arc  confronted  with  a  truly  baffling 
problem  :  though  each  group  of  Gitani  has  separate  and 
special  dialects  filled  with  loan-words  from  their  neighbours. 
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the  language  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same  and  stands 
closer  to  Hindustani  than  any  other  tongue.^ 

Now  the  race  is  almost  ubiquitous  over  a  very  large  area  ; 
it  is  found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  Siberia  ; 
it  extends  to  the  Sudan  and  the  N.  Coast  of  Africa  and  is 
scattered  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  New  World.  '  Every- 
where,' says  Sinclair  (//.  G.  Lore  Soc.  Jan.  1908)  '  it  is  the 
same  gipsy  race  and  the  language  is  the  same  romani  chib, 
in  different  stages  of  decay  and  modified  by  various  environ- 
ments.' The  writer  (as  MacR.  remarks)  '  deliberately 
omits  India.'  The  purest  form  is  spoken  in  Balkania  and 
region  of  Lower  Danube  ;  as  we  go  further  from  this  focus 
or  cradleland  numbers  decrease  and  dialect  degenerates. 
In  the  East,  as  we  come  near  Hindukush  and  the  Indian 
confines,  the  tongue  has  almost  vanished  and  the  people 
are  very  scanty.  '  There  are  no  Indian  gipsies,'  says 
Sinclair  roundly,  and  '  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  India  to 
seek  the  cradle  of  the  romani  tongue.'  There  are,  it  is  true, 
gipsy-like  castes  in  India,  but  they  would  not  find  them- 
selves at  home  with  their  supposed  kinsmen  in  the  west ; 
and  while  Turk  and  Welsh  gipsies  could  converse  together, 
neither  would  be  understood  by  a  member  of  any  gipsy-like 
caste  in  India.  The  Indian  tribe  or  caste  of  Bazigars  or 
Bediyas  are  certainly  gipsy-like  in  custom  :  they  are  also 
called  Panchpirias  or  Nats  and  live  apart  from  their 
neighbours,  preserving  a  certain  ethnic  individuality. 
They  juggle  and  dance,  weave  baskets  and  tell  fortunes  : 
each  tribe  has  its  king. 

6.  Known  in  Bengal  and  United  Provinces,  numbering 
nearly  60,000  in  census  of  1901,  the  Bediya  or  Beriya  act 

^  Many  words  are  identical,  for  water,  black,  knife,  lady,  tiose,  hair ;  the 
numerals  are  conclusive  as  to  kinship  :  Groome's  typical  sentence  '  Go  see 
who  knocks  at  the  door  '  is  in  effect  the  same  in  both  tongues.  Of  borrowed 
words  from  other  languages,  Byzantine  Greek  and  Slavonic  supply  the  most ; 
there  are  but  a  few  from  Persian,  Ari/tenian,  Alagj'ar,  Ritmanian  and 
German. 
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as  pedlars  and  strolling  mountebanks  and  while  professing 
Islam  hawk  about   pictures    of   Hindu   godlings  :     others 
are    acrobats,    snake-charmers    and    bird-snarers  ;     others 
again  sell  quack  remedies,  extract  teeth  or  execute  tatuing. 
In  U.  Provinces  they  are  known  as  thieves  and  rascals,  and 
are  here  in  a  much  more  degraded  state  than  in  Bengal, 
worshipping    the    dread    Mother-goddess    (Devi,    Kali)    as 
their  tribal  patroness.     Many  pay  cult  to  a  Moslem  saint 
called  Sayyid  whom  they  wrongly  identify  with  Mahomet. 
They  seem  to  depend  largely  on  ancestor-worship,  which  is 
perhaps  their  most  genuine  form  of  worship.     In  appear- 
ance they  resemble  Doms  and  belong  to  the  '  pure  gipsy 
race  '  (Dr.  W.  Crooke),  if  we  can  allow  that  such  is  to  be 
found.     Like  the  western  nomad,   they  have  no  religious 
beliefs  or  principles  of  their  own  ;  but  take  their  complexion, 
like    chameleons,    by    conforming   to    environment,    being 
Hindu  or  Muslim  with  the  majority  of  their  neighbours 
(cf.  Rajend.  Mitra  in  Mem.  Anthropol.  Soc.  iii.  122).     Some 
are  Deists,  some  Sikhs  or  Kabir-panthis    (without    really 
understanding    these    refined    forms    of    religion),    others 
panchpiryas  (Dr.  Crooke's  Tribes  and  Castes  of  N.W.  Prov., 
London  1896).     The  Dravidian  Dom  of  the  Punjab  repre- 
sents  the   more   artistic   side    of    '  gipsy '    life    (Ibbetson, 
Panj.  Ethnogr.,    Calcutta    1883)  :    he  will    be    a    minstrel 
and  ballad-monger  playing  on  cymbal,  drum  and  violin, 
while    the   females    amuse    the    zenanas.     They   are    now 
quite   distinct   from   their   degraded    namesakes   in   other 
parts  and  have,  nominally  at  least,  embraced  Islam.     In 
the   Ganges    plains    they  are  vagrants    pure  and  simple, 
without  even  shelters  or  tents,  always  thieves  and  invoking 
a  burglar  Gandak  (in  Gorakhpur),  who  had  been  hanged 
for  his  crimes,  as  their  chief  patron  ;  they  employ  no  priests 
and  hill-pigs  in  honour  of  Gandak  or  a  female  goddess  when 
occasion  arises.     Risley  (writing  of  Bchar  in   Tribes  and 
Castes  of  Bengal,   Calcutta   1891),   thinks  they  may  have 
some  idea  of  a  sovereign  deity,  Paramesvar,  who  punishes 
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the  guilty  and  sends  them  to  hell,  but  their  ideas  are  very 
vague  :  they  also  worship  Syam  Singh,  a  deified  ancestor 
who,  like  Gandak,  was  merely  a  long  successful  robber. 
The  Dom  worships  the  jemmy  by  which  he  effects  a  bur- 
glarious entry,  just  as  (above)  we  saw  the  pre-classical 
cultus  of  weapons  (spear,  axe,  sword)  among  the  nomads 
of  the  great  Steppes  of  E.  Europe  and  Central  Asia.^ 

De  Goeje's  hidian  Origin  (800  a.d.). 

7.  But  even  if  we  deny  the  presence  of  true  gipsies  in 
India,  notice  must  be  taken  of  de  Goeje's  hypothesis  of 
origin  in  the  Jat  or  Liiri  migration  into  Persia  and  so 
westwards  (c.  450  a.d.  and  again  710). ^  They  advanced 
into  the  '  land  of  Rum  '  or  Byzantine  Empire,  c.  800,  and 
following  years  ;  Michael  II.,  the  founder  of  the  longest 
dynasty  in  '  Roman  '  annals,  was  called  an  Athingan  by 
his  political  rivals.  Under  Caliph  Motasim  (c.  820)  the 
marshlands  near  Basra  were  occupied  by  vagrant  Hindus 
called  Yat  (in  Arabic  Zott),  who  infested  the  roads  and 
levied  a  heavy  blackmail  from  ships  on  the  Tigris.  He 
had  tried  in  vain  to  suppress  them  since  821,  but  in  834  was 
obliged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Basrenes  to  complete  the 
task  in  earnest.  The  Zott  resisted  for  seven  months  and  they 
capitulated  on  condition  of  safety  for  life  and  property. 
They  were  conducted  in  triumph  through  Bagdad  in  their 
national  costume,  conveyed  in  boats  and  playing  their 
(already)  national  music  :  thence  they  were  taken  to 
Anazarbus  on  the  Byzantine  frontier.  Twenty  years  later 
(or  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Michael  the  Inebriate,  857) 
they  entered  Asia  Minor  and  spread  into  Europe  under  the 
double  name  of  Ziganes  {'AOlyyavoi)  and  Egyptians  (de 
Goeje,  Memoir e  sur  les  Migrations  des  Ziganes  a  tr avers 

^  Here  again  Dr.  Crooke  has  been  my  indispensable  guide. 
2  Cf.   iiis  original  Dutch  article  tr.  in   MacRitchie's  Gypsies  of  India,  Lond. 
1886,  and  de  Goeje's  later  essay  vc\J!.  G.  Lore  Soc.  July  1890. 
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I'Asie,  Leiden  1903).  It  is  this  Arabian  interlude  that 
Gaster  doubts  ;  but  Basra  is  hardly  in  Arabia  :  a  predatory 
horde  somehow  carried  by  sea  (?)  from  India  might  easily 
remain  unaffected  by  the  surrounding  dialects.  But 
almost  equally  strong  is  the  evidence  of  a  Danuhic  origin, 
in  the  lands  held  six  centuries  before  Christ  by  the  Sigynnce. 
Did  Simeon's  captives  in  the  marts  of  Alexandria  (1322) 
buy  back  their  freedom  and  return  to  their  old  home, 
bringing  with  them  the  name  Egyptian  ?  It  seems  certain 
that  the  expression  '  Little  Egypt '  means  Palestine  and 
the  Holy  Land,  or  (in  later  times)  the  small  tract  still  held 
by  the  Crusaders,  together  with  certain  islands  in  Levant, 
under  the  military  monks.  (Of  this  connexion  with  the 
Holy  Land  we  must  speak  later,  when  on  the  subject  of 
gipsy  religion.)  Now  in  the  East,  according  to  Gaster, 
'  Egyptian  '  is  resented  as  a  term  of  contempt,  while 
'  zigan  '  is  not  felt  to  be  an  insult  :  in  Hungary  there  is  a 
term  in  use  pharao  nephka,  Pharaoh's  folk,  and  in  Rumania 
farao  simply  denotes  the  people.  As  for  the  Athingans, 
they  were  clearly  a  branch  (or  supposed  branch)  of  the 
Paulician  dualists  who  spread  westwards  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Now  many  of  these  were  deliberately  transplanted  by 
Roman  emperors  (from  700)  into  Rumelia  and  given  homes 
near  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis.  Continually  travelling 
west  they  were  called  by  any  and  every  name  of  eastern 
import  :  Bogomils  and  Patarenes  became  '  Bulgarians  ' 
to  the  French,  and  gipsies  and  heretics  alike  were  called 
'  Bohemians  '  (cf.  the  sect  of  hohmische  hruder). 


The   Gipsies,    as   an   Accursed   Race,    Doomed   to 
Wander. 

8.  Gaster  draws  our  notice  to  a  passage  in  the  Syriac 
(apocryphal)  Cave  of  Treasures,  compiled  perhaps  in 
Justinian's  reign  :  '  The  Egyptians  were  of  the  seed  of 
Canaan  and  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
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served  as  slaves  of  slaves  '  (ed.  Bezold).  There  is  no 
other  mention  of  a  dispersion  of  this  people,  who  of  all 
nations  are  perhaps  the  least  disturbed  in  their  primitive 
habitat  ;  but  in  Asia  Minor  (in  Rum  as  it  was  later  called) 
a  legend  must  have  been  current,  transferred  to  the  heretical 
nomads.  That  anyone  should  doubt  the  origin  of  romani 
from  Rum  or  the  Empire  (on  either  side  of  Hellespont) 
seems  unlikely. ^  From  Rum  they  would  seem  to  have 
travelled  west  somewhere  about  1400.  Already  there 
were  Gipsies  in  Corfu  before  1326  (Hopf)  and  in  1346 
Catherine  of  Valois  gave  leave  for  their  reduction  to  vassal- 
age ;  in  1386,  under  the  Venetians  was  formed  the  Gipsy 
Fief  [feudum  Acindanorum).  At  Nauplia  the  Venetian 
governor  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessor 
to  the  Gipsy  leader  John.^  When  our  old  friend  Friar 
Simeon  visited  Crete  in  1322  he  saw  there  nomads  who 
worshipped  according  to  the  Greek  rite  but  professed 
themselves  sons  of  Ham,  living  in  tents  like  Arabs  and 
moving  on  '  like  a  cursed  people  '  from  place  to  place, 
after  no  more  than  a  month's  sojourn.  There  are  plentiful 
proofs  of  their  serfage  or  vassalage  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  after  1400  (cf.  Gaster's  hst,  E.Br.  xii.  38)  ;  they 
were  bought  and  sold  as  late  as  1848  in  Bucharest.  They 
arrived  in  Hesse,  some  say  in  141 4,  and  three  years  later 
their  presence  was  recognised  all  through  the  Germanic 
E?npire :  ^     by    1428   we   find    them    in    Switzerland    and 

^  But  Gaster,  rather  strangely,  'ventures'  on  it  as  a  'new  explanation,' 
E.Br.  s.v.  :  I  am  amused  at  his  "  as  the  Byz.  used  to  call  themselves  before 
they  assumed  the  prouder  name  of  Hellenes."  Nothing  is  clearer  or  more 
remarkable  than  the  disparaging  use  of  this  name  by  the  political  and  military 
parties  in  the  Empire  during  its  greatest  days  :  the  name  Greek  was  almost 
treated  as  a  term  of  contumely,  and  Greeks  were  carefully  kept  out  of  all 
chief  offices  in  the  State. 

*  Not,  as  we  shall  see,  a  gipsy  himself. 

^They  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  holy  pilgrims  :  (1)1416,  the  municipal 
council  of  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  voted  money,  corn  and  poultry  to  '  Lord 
Emaus  from  Egypt,' and  his  220  comrades.      (2)   I4I7»  a  count  in  Transylvania 
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Provence.  They  were  seen  at  Bologna  in  1422  and  on 
their  way  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage  to  expiate  some  act  of 
apostasy.  Emperor  Sigismund  granted  in  1423  to  Ladislaus 
wayuoda  ciganorum  an  open  letter  of  recommendation  to 
all  officials,  free  towns,  castellans  and  subjects,  asking 
the  latter  to  receive  them  kindly,  to  protect  them  from 
every  harm  and  to  entrust  any  punishment  or  correction 
to  the  sole  discretion  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
Ladislaus.  {Rer.  Boic.  Scr.  ed.  Qifelius,  Augsburg,  1763, 
ii.  15.)  The  race  spread  over  Germany,  Italy  and  France 
between  1438  and  1512  and  reached  England  under 
Henry  VII.  c.  1500  :  James  IV.  and  V.  of  Scotland  mention 
them  in  letters  and  ordinances  subsequent  to  1505.  Krantz 
{Saxonia,  xi.)  describes  their  appearance  on  their  earlier 
entry  into  Germany  ;  we  can  see  how  little  their  descend- 
ants have  changed  :  in  141 7  for  the  first  time  there  appeared 
in  Germany  an  uncouth,  black,  dirty  and  barbarous  people, 
thieves  and  cheats,  called  in  Italian  Ciani  ;  among  them 
was  a  count  and  a  few  well-dressed  folk  and  mounted, 
others  following  afoot  with  carts  for  women  and  children. 
They  carried  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  Sigismund  (clearly 
somewhat  earlier  versions  of  the  patent  above)  and  professed 
that  they  were  pilgrims  expiating  an  act  of  apostasy- 
gave  the  '  pilgrims  out  of  Egypt '  40  sheep,  that  they  might  go  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  pray  for  our  souls.  (3)  1418,  another  (Saxon)  count  there 
gave  food  and  fodder,  with  eight  denars.  (4)  1418,  Frankfort-on-Main  gave 
bread  and  meat  to  the  wanderers  from  Little  Egypt.  (5)  1419,  Macon  (in 
Burgundy),  gave  bread,  wine  and  money  to  Duke  Andrew  and  his  120  gipsy 
followers.  (6)  1429,  Arnhem  (in  Guelderland)  paid  6  guldens  to  the  count  of 
L.E.  and  his  company  'to  the  honour  of  God,'  and  to  the  'same  count  and 
his  heathen  women  '  white  bread,  beer  and  herrings.  (7)  1427,  citizens  of 
Amiens  received  indulgence  because  they  gave  alms  to  a  ci)unt  of  L.E.  and 
his  company  of  40  persons  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit.  (8)  1429,  magis 
trates  of  Tournai  (Hainault)  appealed  to  the  devout  to  give  alms  to  the  count 
of  L.E.  or  his  people,  expected  to  sojourn  there  four  or  five  days  at  the  end 
of  March.  In  these  cases,  the  language  is  curiously  uniform,  and  suggests 
that  these  were  'strolling  players '  under  escort  and  supervision,  performing 
something  in  the  nature  of  miracle-plays. 
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as  in  the  case  of  Bologna  some  five  years  later.  They  have 
no  country  and  travel  through  other  peoples'  land  ;  have 
no  religion,  but  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized  ;  live 
without  care,  collecting  to  them  other  vagrants  of  both 
sexes  ;    practise  fortune-telling  and  pick  pockets. 

Their  Exodus  Westwards  after  1402  as  Pilgrims  or  Strolling 

Players. 

9-  No  one  has  explained  this  curious  exodus  of  a  seem- 
ingly settled  people  just  after  1400.  Gaster  thinks  the 
Turk  inroads  may  account  for  it :  Serb  and  Bulgar  king- 
doms had  been  overthrown  and  the  native  populace  was 
dislocated  :  '  the  first  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  would 
be  the  nomad  population  ' — which  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
convincing.  No  doubt  immigrants  from  Anatolia  would 
join  them,  perhaps  remnants  of  Melkizedekites  or  Athin- 
gans,  or  Paulician  sectaries.  How  they  succeeded  in 
winning  the  favour  of  Emperor  and  Pope  we  do  not  know. 
Alexander  VI.  in  1495  ordered  a  Count  Martin  Grougy, 
born  of  L.E.,  to  take  his  family  and  company  to  Rome  and 
Compostella  and  other  holy  spots  on  pilgrimage  :  a  Count 
of  Egmond  writes  a  letter  to  all  his  officials  to  succour  and 
protect  the  gipsies  throughout  his  domains.  Amiens  in 
1427  had  (as  we  saw)  obtained  special  papal  indulgence  for 
re-victualling  the  earl  and  his  company.  As  itinerant 
actors  and  showmen  they  were  ubiquitous  :  Lacroix 
{Manners,  etc.,  in  Middle  Ages,  London  1876),  referring 
to  cent.  XVI.,  says  the  Zingari  or  Bohemians  travel  in 
companies,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  sometimes  with  d 
conveyance  for  their  accessories  and  portable  stage  (Horace's 
plaustro  vexisse  poemata  Thespis).  At  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Roslyn  used  every  year  to  entertain  such  strolling 
players,  who  gave  the  name  of  '  Robin  Hood  '  and  '  Little 
John  '  to  the  two  towers  in  the  castle  which  they  tenanted 
(R.  A.  Hay,  Genealogie  of  Sainteclaires  of  Rosslyn,  first  publ. 
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and  ed.  Edinburgh  1835).  James  V.'s  treasurer  paid 
forty  shillings  to  the  '  Egyptian  '  dancers  in  1530  at  Holy- 
rood.^ 

Their  Dances  in  Mystery-Plays  at  Christmas :  ?  in  lieu  of 

Penance. 

10.  What  did  they  dance  ?  pastoral  themes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roslyn  troupe,  or  sacred  ?  Probably  the 
latter  :  in  Spain  and  Provence,  miracle-plays  were  often 
diversified  (or  interrupted)  by  gipsy  dancing.  Lope  de 
Vega's  Birth  of  Christ  ends  with  the  entry  of  Three  Kings, 
preceded  by  negro  and  gipsy  dances,  who  bring  homage 
and  gifts  to  the  new-born  Saviour  (Ticknor,  Span.  Liter. 
Lond.  1849).  To-day  Spanish  children  sing  at  Epiphany 
about  '  gipsy  women  the  joy  of  the  town-gate,  who  see 
kings  arrive  and  wish  to  give  them  a  dance  of  welcome.' 
In  a  noel  from  Provence  the  kings  themselves  are  under- 
stood to  be  gipsies  and  they  foretell  the  Infant's  future 
by  palmistry  ;  one  Andalusian  carol,  however,  represents 
them  as  robbing  the  Babe  of  His  very  swaddling-clothes, 
true  to  their  popular  renown  as  master-thieves  :  '  Rascally 
Gipsies,  faces  of  olive,  they  have  not  left  the  Child  one  little 
rag.'  In  an  Italian  romance  on  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt,  they  are  represented  in  a  better  light 
as  offering  a  welcome  to  the  fugitives  :  '  Here  is  a  little 
stable,  good  for  the  she-ass,  behold  a  shelter  for  you  all .  .  . 
we  gipsies  can  divine  the  future.'  So  in  Alsace  and  Lithu- 
ania, the  gipsies  say  that  one  of  their  kinswomen  tried  to 
steal  the  nails  to  prevent  Christ's  crucifixion,  but  could 
only  secure  one  of  the  four."^     Still,  a  persistent  tradition 

^  Ten  years  later,  1540,  he  gave  special  privileges  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  'our  loved  John  Faw,'  who  is  called  'Lord  Earl  of  Little  Egypt':  in 
the  same  year  his  son  and  successor  was  granted  sole  authority  to  hang  and 
punish  all  Egyptians  within  the  realm. 

"  An  interesting  point  of  time  may  be  settled  by  this  claim  ;  medieval 
crucifixes  change  during  cent.  xii.  and  xiii.  {xom  four  io  three  nails,  and  the 
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reported  that  the  race  was  accursed  because  the  founder 
forged  the  nails  for  the  Cross  :  no  doubt  the  double  attitude 
depends  on  the  varying  character  of  the  race,  as  pious 
pilgrims  or  detestable  thieves  and  cheats.  In  any  case 
they  were  connected,  like  the  wandering  Jew  or  Cartaphilus, 
(in  Georgian  Karthli),  with  the  life  of  our  Lord  :  indeed, 
if  we  can  believe  Leo  Wiener's  hypothesis  (//.  G.  Lore  Soc. 
April  1 910)  Charles  the  Great  was  already  in  789  trying  to 
secure  for  them  the  benefits  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Places — which  if  proved  would  be  the  first  historic 
reference. 


Their  Patronage  a  valuable  Fief :  at  the  same  time  Persecuted 
and  Protected. 

II.  The  medieval  gipsies  constituted  a  sort  of  moveable 
fief, '  a  system,'  says  MacRitchie,  '  and  not  merely  a  race  .  .  . 
an  organization  recognized  by  all  secular  and  religious 
powers.'  They  clearly  availed  themselves  of  privileges 
accorded  to  pilgrims  and  crusaders,  with  whom  they 
may  have  been  confused  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  : 
specially,  it  would  seem,  did  they  claim  to  represent 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  Lord  Emaus,  enter- 
tained with  his  troupe  at  Kronstadt  (1416),  derived  his  title 
from  the  latter  Order's  '  commandery '  at  the  biblical 
Emmaus.  They  were  entitled  to  travel  about  and  live  at 
free  quarters  wherever  they  went,  on  the  strength  of  being 
pilgrims  :  when  in  1528  the  Duke  of  Savoy  attempted  to 
charge  for  his  hospitality,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers appealed  with  success  to  Pope  and  Emperor. 
The  gipsies  would  seem  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the 

earliest  known  with  the  smaller  number  is  a  copper  of  Byzantine  workmanship 
of  c.  1200,  when  (as  Groome  suggests)  Byzantine  gipsies  possessed  a 
'  metallurgical  monopoly.'  The  change  may  be  then  a  gipsy  protest  against 
the  calumny  which  attributes  the  forging  of  the  nails  to  a  gipsy  craftsman 
{Gipsy  Folk  Tales,  xxx). 
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Christian  knights,  and  certainly  like  them  were  immune  from 
taxes  and  military  service.  That  the  severe  enactments 
against  the  vagrants  often  remained  a  dead  letter  is  obvious  ; 
the  noble  patrons  of  the  race  who  profited  by  the  peculiar 
acts  or  privileges  of  their  clients,  nullified  or  disregarded 
them.  Thus  while  the  French  Government  under  Francis 
I-  (1539)  forbad  any  gipsy  to  enter  France  and  exiled  all 
already  within  it,  there  were  found  in  1545  no  less  than 
5000  males,  capable  of  bearing  arms  :  other  stern  edicts 
of  1606  and  1660  seemed  equally  abortive.  For  Louis  XIV. 
was  obliged  in  1682  to  issue  a  peremptory  notice  '  contre 
les  Bohemiens  '  and  all  the  noble  persons  who  sheltered 
them. 


The  Wandering  Jew :    a  later  forgery. 

12.  This  welcome  given  to  penitents,  anxious  to  atone 
for  some  evil  act  in  the  past  of  the  race  (for  which  they  were 
justly  accursed),  certainly  suggests  a  connexion  with 
Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew.  Unhappily,  the  legend 
seems  to  be  an  invention  (like  the  Rosicrucian  hoax)  of 
certain  pious  apologists  for  the  reformed  faith  in  1 602  ; 
the  name  of  author  and  printer  of  the  first  issue  of  the  little 
tract  at  Leiden  are  both  pseudonyms.  The  '  eternal  Jew,' 
met  (as  it  was  said)  by  Bishop  Eizen  at  Hamburg  in  1542, 
was  clearly  intended  as  a  challenge  from  the  Protestant 
side  to  the  corporate  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  : 
here  was  much  stronger  evidence.  England,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  soon  followed  with  translations  :  in  Catholic 
countries  little  was  heard  of  it,  but  Botoreus,  a  Parisian 
advocate,  spoke  scornfully  of  the  popular  credulity  in  this 
respect  (1604).  There  were,  however,  constant  and  (seem- 
ingly) well-authenticated  instances  of  his  appearance, 
down  to  1868,  when  he  was  heard  of  at  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
appearing  to  an  Irish  Mormon  named  O'Grady  !  It 
would  seem  that  the  fable  is  a  revival  of  a  much  older 
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legend  about  Joseph  of  Arimathea :  Roger  Wendover 
(1228)  tells  how  an  Armenian  prelate,  asked  about  him  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  claimed  to  have  seen  him  under 
the  name  Karthaphilos.  Matthew  Paris  repeats  the  story 
and  adds  that  twenty-four  years  later  (1252)  other  Armeni- 
ans confirmed  the  story,  holding  the  penal  survival  of 
a  contemporary  of  our  Lord  to  be  a  strong  argument  for 
the  gospel's  truth.  It  seems  certain  that  the  author  of 
1602  was  acquainted  with  this  account  of  Matthew,  as  the 
version  is  almost  the  same ;  but  he  gives  the  character  a 
new  name.  Prof.  J.  Jacobs,  of  New  York,  is  probably 
right  in  ruling  out  the  influence  of  the  '  slumbering  hero  ' 
cycle,  which  contains  a  somewhat  motley  crowd  from  Nero 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  down  to  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
Rip  van  Winkle  and  Lord  Kitchener.  Nor  will  he  admit 
any  necessary  connexion  with  Khidr,  the  omnipresent 
traveller  and  unseen  guest  of  the  Mahometans.^  (Lidz- 
barski  {Zeit.  fiir  Assyriologie,  vii.  116)  and  Friedlander 
[Archiv  fiir  Religionswissenschaft,  xiii.  no)  both  propose  to 
identify  him  with  Khidr,  the  peculiar  figure  of  Muslim 
legend  who  is  in  part  a  sea-demon  and  in  part  Elijah,  who 
also  never  died  as  other  men.)  '  This  combination,'  he 
says,  '  of  eternal  punishment  with  endless  wandering  has 
attracted  the  imagination  of  numberless  writers  in  almost 
every  tongue  of  Europe.'^  May  it  not  be  a  memory,  per- 
haps unconscious,  of  the  old  story  of  the  gipsies,  a  race 
accurst  because  of  some  impious  act  towards  the  Saviour  } 
The  Protestant,  true  to  his  individualizing  instinct,  transfers 

^  Cf.  my  article  in  Folk-Lore,  Oct.  1917,  on  the  '  Persistence  of  Primitive 
Beliefs  in  Tlieology.' 

"^  For  the  literary  treatment  see  two  recent  monographs  by  Prost  and 
Kappstein,  Die  Sage  voiii  ewigen  Jtuien  and  Ahasver  in  der  IVeltpoesie,  both 
1905.  In  1844  Grasse  wrote  a  treatise  with  the  same  title  as  Prost  used,  and 
in  1874  Helhig,  and  in  1893  Neubaur  followed  his  example:  Moncure  Conway 
represented  a  learned  insular  view  in  his  W.J.,  1881,  Gustave  Paris  LeJ.  En: 
in  the  same  year,  and  Morpiigo  ten  years  later  wrote  on  the  very  obscure 
aspect,  L'Ebreo  errante  in  Italia. 
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the  guilt  and  the  penalty  from  a  whole  tribe  to  a  single 
typical  culprit. 

Our  ignorance   of  Gipsy   Religion  :     barons  certainly  good 
Catholics:    change  of  feeling  towards  the  nomads. 

13.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  after  all  do  we  know  of 
the  religion  of  the  gipsies  ?  Their  feudal  overlords,  under 
whose  protection  they  lived,  were  of  course  noble  Christians 
and  special  favourites  of  Emperor  and  Pope.  In  Corfu 
we  have  a  succession  of  the  Abitabuli  and  Goth  families, 
the  Antonius  Eparchus  (who  corresponded  with  Melancthon) 
all  in  turn  Barons  of  the  Corfiot  Gipsies.  Not  to  multiply 
arguments  in  a  case  where  no  doubt  is  raised,  we  may 
refer  to  Lord  Panuel's  epitaph  (1445)  in  a  little  convent  of 
the  Odenwald  ;  he  is  called  Duke  in  Little  Egypt  and  Lord 
of  Hirschhorn  in  the  same  country.  Lord  John,  who  died 
at  Pfortzen  in  1498,  is  styled  Free  Count  out  of  Little  Egypt. 
It  is  also  likely  that  their  serfs  or  vassals  were  at  least 
nominal  Christians  and  (as  we  saw  above)  acted  and  danced 
in  mystery-plays.  Friar  Simeon  (1322)  speaks  of  them  as 
Greek  Catholics  in  Crete,  but  as  converts  to  Islam  in  Grand 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  ;  but  being  Danubians  they  must 
have  been  titular  members  of  some  Christian  church 
before  this  apostasy.  They  were  certainly  accepted  as 
welcome  visitors  and  given  free  alms  to  the  honour  of  God, 
as  bona  fide  pilgrims,  wearing  pilgrim  costume  and  insignia, 
carrying  and  using  the  cross  as  their  chief  symbol.  When 
public  opinion  turned  against  them  they  found  ready 
asylum  in  religious  houses,  e.g.  300  took  refuge  at  Geneva 
in  1532  in  an  Augustine  convent ;  in  Santiago,  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  1584,  others  fled  to  the  house  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
James.  It  was  not  default  in  faith  so  much  as  rascally 
behaviour  to  their  entertainers  that  set  men  against  them  : 
within  fifty  years  of  their  exit  from  Hungary  we  see  them 
'  exposed  to  the  fury  and  prejudices  of  people  whose  good 
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faith  they  abused,  whose  purses  they  lightened,  whose 
barns  they  emptied,  and  on  whose  credulity  they  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort  '  (MacRitchie).  We  have  many  cases 
of  pogroms  and  of  judicial  murders  :  from  c.  1500  -onwards 
many  countries  found  it  advisable  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  exile  against  the  Egyptians,  in  Scotland  under  pain  of 
death  (which  was  actually  inflicted  on  four  '  Faas  '  in  161 1). 
At  Haddington  in  1636  men  were  hanged  and  women 
drowned,  and  women  with  children  were  only  whipped 
through  the  borough  and  burnt  in  the  cheeks — a  curious 
parallel  to  the  tatuing  reported  by  Friar  Simeon  from 
Alexandria.  Weissenbruch  {Ausfiihrliche  Relation  von 
der  Zigeuner-Diebes-Mord,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig  1727) 
tells  a  horrible  story  of  wholesale  murder,  five  being  broken 
on  the  wheel,  nine  hung,  and  eleven  beheaded  (1726). 
Thirty  years  before  the  Inquisition  had  caught  four  gipsies 
suspected  of  cannibalism  ;  they  owned  to  have  eaten 
a  friar  and  a  pilgrim  as  well  as  a  woman  of  their  own  tribe 
(1686  in  Estremadura).  As  late  as  1782  forty-five  Hun- 
garian gipsies  were  charged  with  murder,  and  when  the 
bodies  could  not  be  found,  confessed  candidly  '  we  ate 
them.'  Joseph  H.,  author  of  the  first  favourable  imperial 
edict  since  Sigismund's  charter  350  years  before,  inquired 
into  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  confession  extorted 
from  the  victims  was  worthless  and  no  murder  had  been 
committed  at  all. 

Treatment  in  Rumania ;    still  vendible  Serfs. 

14.  Only  in  Rumania  (perhaps  their  original  home?) 
was  their  treatment  exceptional  from  the  first. ^  They  fell 
into  two  classes,  robi,  i.e.  serfs  ascript  to  the  glebe,  and 

^  In  M.  Caster's  view  their  long  and  peaceful  sojourn  there  was  a  happy 
episode  in  'long-drawn  agony  of  suspicion  and  hatred  '  (Ntun.  Bird  and 
Beast  Stories.,  Lond.  19 15).  But  gipsies  were  not  the  colporteurs  or  purveyors 
of  popular  tales  ;  in  his  view  they  are  '  unlikely  carriers  of  folk-tales.' 
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owned  by  noble  or  convent,  or  nomads  and  vagrants. 
Some  few  had  a  homestead  of  their  own,  laeshi  or  vatrashi. 
Each  community  shatra  was  under  a  judge  or  captain, 
jude  (judex)  in  Rumanian,  aga  (Turkish)  in  Magyar : 
these  again  were  subject  to  the  voivode  or  bulubasha  (also 
Turkish),  who  was  appointed  by  the  yuzbasha,  a  Wallachian 
noble  named  by  the  hospodar.  The  race  was  treated  as 
'  crown  domain,'  the  prince's  personal  property  and  the 
yuzb.  was  responsible  for  the  licences  and  capitation-tax 
levied  on  the  nomad  gipsies.  Thus  the  chief  officials  were 
always  aliens  and  often  treated  their  subjects  harshly  ; 
in  Poland  the  last  '  gipsy  king  '  or  krolestvo  cyganskie  died 
in  1790.^  As  we  saw,  Joseph  II.  proclaimed  freedom  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  (1782)  but  the  Rumanian 
robi  were  bought,  sold  and  bequeathed  down  to  1856. 
Only  since  1866  have  they  become  citizens  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  are  being  slowly  assimilated,  even  forgetting 
their  own  language.  In  Bulgaria  the  Berlin  Treaty  gave 
gipsies  equal  rights  (1878),  but  the  concession  seems  to  have 
been  withheld  :  in  1906  a  gipsy  Congress  was  held  at  Sofia, 
to  claim  political  equahty  for  the  Turkish  branch  or  Gopti ; 
the  tzaribashi  or  president  redacted  any  petition  addressed 
to  the  Bulgarian  parliament  [Sobranye). 

Have   they   any    Peculiar   Tenets   in   Religion  t 

15.  As    to    their   peculiar   tenets,    Gaster   suggests   that 
they  have  no   ethical  principles,  recognise  no  Decalogue 

^  From  cent.  xvi.  till  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  the  Polish  Chancellor 
appointed  a  regent  from  the  members  of  the  slachta  :  they  were  supreme  judsjjes, 
and  made  laws  for  gipsies,  with  right  of  levying  taxes  and  punishing  crime. 
Thewrewk  de  Ponor  tells  us  {Jl.  G.  Lore,  ii.  I48f.)  that  the  gipsy  captaincy  in 
Hungary  was  a  privilege  vested  in  the  nobility,  bestowed  by  the  crown  as  a 
reward  of  merit,  carrying  with  it  Jura  prarogativa  f nidus  et  enioluinotla.  In 
early  days  it  was  often  hereditary.  Ladislaus,  Sigismund's  grantee  in  1423, 
certainly  had  predecessors  in  the  honour  among  his  own  kinsmen,  as  appears 
from  documents  of  1336,  1373,  1377;  in  the  first,  '  Domenick  Czigani '  is 
called  homo  regius,  and  the  two  hitter  refer  to  his  son  as  Ladislaus  Czigani. 
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and  (contrary  to  a  good  deal  of  evidence)  are  morally 
extremely  lax  :  they  are  cowards  and  fatalists,  and  take 
the  part  of  craven,  fool  or  jester  in  E.  European  anecdotes, 
the  paltroon  being  always  a  gipsy,  but  not  so  malicious  as 
those  who  endured  the  hardships  of  outlawry  in  the 
West.  God  to  them  is  Devla,  and  devil  Bang,  while 
Trushul  is  cross.  Their  beliefs  (it  is  said)  are  not  peculiar 
but  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  folk-lore,  indeed,  their 
stories  often  seem  mere  translations  from  Rumanian 
or  Modern  Greek.  Their  fairy  stories  resemble  the  local 
legends  in  both  these  countries  and  do  not  even  seem  to 
have  aided  in  disseminating  these  tales,  many  being  already 
known  in  the  west  long  before  their  appearance.  Their  single 
justifiable  claim  (according  to  Gaster)  is  to  be  the  inventors 
of  playing-cards,  first  heard  of  in  Nicolas  of  Cavellazzo's 
Chronicle  as  introduced  (1379)  into  Viterbo  from  Saracen 
lands  [i.e.  Anatolia  or  the  Balkans).  As  in  other  games  or 
pastimes,  one  may  safely  assume  that  they  had  at  first  a 
mystical  meaning  or  magical  use.  The  game  Tarot  in 
French,  or  Taroc  (in  Bologna,  c.  1400)  directly  represents 
the  tarot  des  Bohemiens.  They  were  known  as  Cianos  to 
the  German  chronicler  in  1416,  an  Italian  form  of  the  name 
which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  there  some  time 
before  the  extant  evidence  would  warrant. 

Can  we  Trace  Pagan  Survivals  ? 

16.  While  Gaster  is  contented  with  saying  that  they 
readily  conform,  if  desired  or  forced,  to  the  religion  of 
their  hosts,  MacRitchie  points  out  certain  survivals  of  a 
primitive  nature-cult,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  idio- 
syncratic and  significant.  At  Camargue  Island  in  S. 
France,  the  Crypt  on  May  25  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  gipsies,  because  the  shrine  of  their  patroness  Sara  of 
Egypt  is  there  :  arriving  in  great  numbers  on  22nd,  they 
keep  vigil  through  the  night  of   the  24th.     Their  votive 
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offerings   still   remaining   there   date  back   to    1450   (Pere 
Ribon,  curate  of  the  Three  Maries  in  1907).     But  it  is  said 
that  Sara's  shrine  is  really  an  altar  of  Mithra,  their  cult 
being  in  truth  a  worship  of  fire  and  water  !     This  group, 
called  locally  Caraques,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Iberians,  who  formerly  lived  here.     Here  is  a  suggestive 
index  which  may  help  in  deciding  the  question  of  kinship 
with  the  Siginnoi  ;    certainly,  if  true,  it  makes  for  a  long 
sojourn  of  a  primitive  people  in  these  parts  rather  than  a 
migration  of  Hindus  in  recent  times.     Winstedt  (in  Gypsy 
and   F.L.   Gaz.   i.   London    1912)   is   unable,  in   describing 
their   forms    and    ceremonies,    to    make    clear    which    are 
truly  gipsy  or  merely  loans  and  imitations  from  neighbours. 
Even  their  great  Transylvanian  festival  of  Jack  in  the  Green 
is  the  same  as  our  St.  George's  or  May  Day  rites  and  has 
no  idiosyncrasy.     If  in  Germany  they  worship  trees,  this 
is  no  more  than  the  usual  habit  of  Prussians,  and  indeed 
other  '  Teutons,'  down  to  a  late  period  (Groome)  :    indeed 
it  is  in  harmless  forms  hardly  extinct  to-day  either  there 
or  in  Great  Britain.     Solf  [Oriental.  Gesells.  Berlin.  1888) 
tells  us  of  a  gipsy  pontiff,  exerting  both  royal  and  priestly 
powers,    elected    for    seven    years,    marrying,    divorcing, 
banishing  and  reconciling  members  of  the  tribe.     Marriages 
are  mostly  celebrated  on  Whitsunday  and  are  careful  to 
respect  the  prohibited  degrees  of  German  law.     Adultery 
is  very  rare  and  harshly  punished  ;    children  are  baptized 
in   the   parish   church   nearest   their  encampment.     They 
wear  no  mourning  after  a  death  and  are  described  as  '  full 
of    piety  '  !     Yet    in    Middle    Ages    the    name    '  heathen  ' 
[heiden]  was  commonly  employed,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the 
town  of  Arnhem  ;   but  it  is  also  certain  that  it  was  used  in  a 
racial   sense   of   strangers   admittedly   Christian   in   faith. 
In  Justinger's  Chronicles  of  Bern  (entry  of  141 9)  we  read 
that  more  than  200  '  baptized  heathen  '  had  lately  come  to 
Basel,   Bern  and  Zurich,   '  from  Egypt,   pitiful  black  and 
wretched,  camping  before  the  town  '  until  their  thieving 
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became  intolerable.  They  had  dukes  and  earls,  well- 
dressed  horsemen  wearing  silver  belts,  but  the  rest  were 
poor  and  miserable.  '  They  wandered  from  one  land  to 
another  and  had  a  safe-conduct  from  the  King  of  the 
Romans.'  A  few  years  later  (1423)  in  Basel  there  is  a 
municipal  entry  that  a  gulden  was  paid  to  two  Heathen 
zwein  heyde?i  who  had  become  Christians.  There  is  really 
nothing  conclusive  in  all  this  ;  there  is  no  certain  indication 
of  esoteric  pagan  rites  breaking  through  their  conformity 
to  local  religion.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  been 
regarded,  even  while  called  '  heathen  '  on  account  of  their 
origin,  as  converts,  or  at  least  promising  proselytes  and 
catechumens,  anxious  to  come  to  the  truth  which  their 
forefathers'  lapse  had  forfeited.  Their  subsequent  unpopu- 
larity seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  economic  causes  and  to 
their  systematic  disregard  for  the  laws  of  property. 

Modern  Decay  of  their  Language  and  Local  Deflections. 

17.  The  linguistic  studies  of  Riidiger,  1782,  Grellmann 
and  Marsden  (both  1783)  proved  that  their  tongue  was  not 
a  thief's  jargon  but  a  genuine  language,  chiefly  connected 
with  some  sort  of  Indian  speech.  But  to-day  it  is  so  changed 
and  adulterated  that  we  must  despair  of  ever  tracing  its 
more  exact  affinities  :  '  no  solution  is  likely  to  be  found 
to  the  problem  ...  to  which  Indian  language  was  gipsy 
speech  most  closely  allied }  '  (Gaster).  Meantime  the  Hindu 
tongues  have  developed  or  decayed  on  their  own  inde- 
pendent lines.  There  are  only  hints  of  further  knowledge  ; 
e.g.  the  dialect  of  Armenian  gipsies  has  a  much  nearer 
resemblance  to  Prakrit  than  the  European  branch  can  show  ; 
the  dialects  spoken  through  Syria  and  Asia  '  differ  pro- 
foundly in  every  respect  '  from  those  of  Europe.  We 
cannot  determine  if  the  speech  as  a  whole  stands  closer 
to  Sanskrit  or  to  Prakrit,  or  again  to  Hindi  dialects  of  N.W, 
Provinces  and  frontier,  or  to  the  newly-discovered  class  of 
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the  Pisaca  tongue,  which  Grierson  has  so  lately  made 
known  to  us  (1906),  Gaster  suggests  that  our  dialects  in 
Europe  represent  the  tongue  of  a  '  first  wave  of  a  westward 
movement  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  caste,'  making  a  very  short 
stay  in  Persia,  one  somewhat  longer  in  Armenia  and  settling 
in  Rum  or  Byzantine  Empire  about  the  time  of  the  Comneni 
(i  100-1200).  A  second  wave  or  clan  'followed  in  their 
wake,'  and  during  a  sojourn  in  Armenia  sent  out  offshoots 
southwards  to  Syria,  Egypt  and  N.  Africa.  These  two 
tribes,  though  of  common  if  remote  Hindu  ancestry,  '  must 
be  kept  strictly  apart '  in  our  inquiry.  Finally  nothing 
more  precise  can  be  said  than  this  :  an  essentially  Indian 
tongue  has  been  enriched  (but  also  corrupted)  by  loans 
from  the  nations  among  whom  the  gipsies  passed  and  has 
been  so  profoundly  modified  in  grammatic  inflexion  that  in 
several  cases  [e.g.  English  and  Serbian)  '  barely  a  skeleton 
has  remained  '  (G.)  It  is  denied  by  many  that  a  gipsy 
from  Greece  or  Rumania  can  understand  one  from  England 
or  Germany.  The  loan-words  tell  us  of  the  route  taken 
and  also  give  hints  as  to  the  date  of  sojourn.  Arabic 
words  are  entirely  wanting,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
weaken  de  Goeje's  surmise  that  the  gipsies  came  via 
Arabia  [v.  supra).  The  words  from  Persian  and  Armenian 
show  that  they  came  into  contact  with  these  tongues 
when  both  had  assumed  their  modern  form,  i.e.  at  no  very 
remote  date.  Nor  are  the  Greek  or  Slavonic  loan-words 
of  an  archaic  type,  gipsies  of  Germany,  Italy,  France  and 
England  employing  to-day  quite  late  Byzantine,  indeed 
modern  Greek  forms  ;  which  enables  Gaster  to  lay  down 
dogmatically  that  '  they  could  not  have  been  in  Europe 
much  earlier  than  the  date  given  above  '  (cent.  xi.  or  xii). 
Largely  through  Miklosich's  studies  ^  wc  can  trace  step  by 
step  the  deterioration  of  a  language,  only  kept  in  purest 
form  in  Greece  and  Rumania  :  we  can  prove  that,  in 
Europe  at  least,  it  was  one  and  the  same,  slowly  splitting 

^  IViencr  Akad.  publications  from  1872  to  1880. 
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up  into  a  number  of  dialects/  shading  off  into  each  other 
and  forming  together  a  clue  to  the  course  and  even  the 
epoch  of  their  wanderings.^ 

Restatement  of  Chief  Problems  (racial  and  linguistic ). 

i8.  Having  already  spoken  (inconclusively)  upon  their 
rites  and  religion,  it  may  be  well  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
problems  so  plentifully  suggested  by  the  above  often 
divergent  and  conflicting  views.  There  are  certainly  two 
groups,  the  Danuhian  and  the  Indian  :  we  do  not  know 
how  or  why  they  fused,  although  we  can  deny  any  claim 
to  a  very  remote  date  for  this  amalgamation.  Whether  the 
old  name  Siginnoi  suggested  a  title  for  this  motley  horde 
of  mixed  races  or  really  proves  an  identity  with  a  classical 
people  we  cannot  say.  The  present  seat  of  the  bulk  of 
the  race  might  certainly  lead  us  to  the  latter  view  ;  but 
Strabo  is  the  last  author  who  speaks  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  appear  in  Byzantine  writers  who  give  us  many  names  of 
Asiatic  tribes.^  The  kinship  of  this  people  with  Grierson's 
Pisaca-?,\)e2,'kmg  tribes  of  Dardistan  is  an  interesting  possi- 
bility :  was  there  an  extension  of  these  races  into  the 
Steppes  leading  without  barriers  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Danube  }  Or  must  we  date  the  Indian  speech  from  the 
Jat  immigration  of  cent.  v.  and  still  more  of  cent,  ix..? 
Again,  what  is  the  connexion  between  this  people  and  the 

■"■  Fourteen,  if  we  accept  Colocci's  estimate,  Storia  oi'mi  popolo  errante, 
Turin  1889. 

^  Gaster  notes  the  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  most  remote  and  westerly,  the 
Welsh,  has  through  its  isolation  kept  some  of  the  most  archaic  forms. 

^  His  account  is  of  interest  (xi.  520)  :  they  are  a  Caspian  people  bordering 
on  the  Dervices,  who  kill  and  eat  the  old  men  over  70  (endocannibalism,  and 
of.  charges  levelled,  it  would  seem  unfairly,  against  gipsies  in  Europe)  ;  they 
adopt  Persian  customs  and  use  little  shaggy  ponies  (iTTTrdpia  ixiKpb.  Sdcrea)  in  cars 
driven  four  abreast  ;  the  best  woman  driver  (the  sex  being  brought  up  to  the 
art  from  early  years)  can  choose  her  own  husband  ;  some  of  them  value  doli- 
cephalism  and  projecting  foreheads,  which  sometimes  overhang  their  chin 
{fjLaKpoK€<pa\wTaTOi.  ...  TTpoireTTTuiKOTes  Tois  fxerijiwoLs). 
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medieval  sectaries  and  the  later  Hussites  ?  What  did  they 
contribute  to  the  strange  dualistic  folk-lore  and  beast- 
fables  of  the  Balkans  ?  Was  it  merely  a  pretence  or 
cleverly  devised  ruse  that  they  posed  as  pilgrims  and  (until 
they  lost  their  privilege  through  thieving)  gained  hospitable 
entertainment,  while  others  of  far  less  heterodox  belief 
were  hunted  down  and  burnt  ?  What  was  their  relation  to 
the  military  orders,  and  has  any  connexion  been  found 
between  their  dialect  or  opinions  or  acts  and  the  charges 
levelled  against  the  Templars  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  occur :  it  is  doubtful  if  a  certain  answer 
can  ever  be  given  to  any  of  them,  but  all  students  would  be 
grateful  for  the  most  provisional  suggestions. 

F.    W.    BUSSELL. 


COLLECTANEA, 


Folklore  Notes  from  Cornwall. 

The  following  are  some  superstitions  which  I  have  personally 
met  with  in  the  course  of  twenty  years'  practice  as  a  medical 
man  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  poor  people  are  in  my  experience  very  superstitious,  but 
are  very  unwilling  to  talk,  or  disclose  their  beliefs  to  a  stranger 
for  fear  of  ridicule.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  ask  any  questions, 
and  one  has  to  wait  until  it  pleases  them  to  tell  what  they  think 
fit. 

(1)  Some  years  ago  at  Polperro,  while  examining  a  child  who 
was  suffering  from  whooping  cough,  I  found  hanging  suspended 
round  its  neck  on  a  piece  of  string  a  bit  of  raw  meat,  which  from 
its  look  and  smell  must  have  been  there  many  days.  I  pre- 
sume this  must  be  a  slight  variation  of  a  charm  given  in 
Jonathan  Couch's  History  of  Polperro  as  follows  :  A  small 
muslin  bag  is  filled  with  live  earthworms  and  hung  around  the 
child's  neck.  As  the  worms  die  and  dry  up  so  will  the  cough 
disappear. 

(2)  I  was  talking  to  a  lady  about  charms,  and  she  said  laugh- 
ingly that  she  would  show  me  one  in  her  possession.  This  was 
considered  to  be  so  valuable  by  her  aunt  that  it  was  mentioned 
in  her  will. 

She  went  upstairs  and  came  down  with  an  orange-coloured 
cornelian  bead,  evidently  one  of  a  necklace.  This  bead  has  a 
considerable  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  cure  of  eye 
diseases,  and  has  since  it  has  been  in  its  present  owner's  posses- 
sion been  borrowed  on  two  or  three  occasions  and  duly  returned 
to  her. 
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(3)  A  few  weeks  ago  my  partner  removed  a  needle  from  a 
girl's  leg  where  it  had  been  buried  for  some  years.  I  was  shown 
the  needle  shortly  afterwards  put  away  in  a  little  bottle  of  oil. 
I  could  not  get  them  to  give  me  any  reason  for. this;  but  I 
fancy  that  it  must  be  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  of  preventing  any 
rust  forming  on  a  weapon  which  has  caused  a  wound,  and  in 
this  way  preventing  any  inflammation  in  the  wound. 

Alfred  Adams. 

Lemain,  Looe,  Cornwall. 


Folklore  from  the  Orkney  Islands. 

In  forwarding  the  following  communication  Sir  James  Frazer 
remarks  that  the  harvest  customs  are  interesting  and  typical : 
"  but  this  is  the  first  case  I  have  found  of  the  last  sheaf  personi- 
fied (so  to  say)  as  a  bitch  in  the  British  Islands."  He  cannot 
explain  the  expression  about  "  freeing  the  auld  wife,"  and  hopes 
that  some  member  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  interpret  it. 

"  In  Orkney  in  my  childhood  the  harvest  customs  you  mention 
still  went  on.  There  was  some  laughter  over  the  last  sheaf, 
and  some  attempt  to  avoid  the  job  of  tying  it.  More  serious 
was  the  last  load  or  sheaf  to  come  into  the  stackyard  :  I  have 
known  young  men  almost  at  fists  to  avoid  it.  The  last  sheaf 
was  the  "  bitch."  When  one  farm  had  finished  the  "  leading- 
in  "  before  its  neighbour,  the  lads  would  make  a  she-dog  of 
straw,  and  put  it  on  the  sly  in  some  prominent  position  about 
the  neighbour's  steading,  taking  care  not  to  be  caught.  It  is 
strange  and  interesting  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  the  mean- 
ing of  these  customs. 

In  Sanday,  my  native  island,  the  fishermen,  on  going  to  sea 
for  a  day's  fishing,  thought  they  had  poor  luck  if  they  each  did 
not  catch  three  fish  at  least.  If  a  fisherman  caught  three  or 
more  he  was  said  to  "  free  the  auld  wife  "  :  if  he  caught  less 
than  three,  he  did  not  "  free  the  auld  wife."  I  bring  the  ex- 
pression to  your  notice  :    what  it  means  I  do  not  know." 

John  A.  Fotheringhame. 

So.  School  Sandwick,  Stromness,  Orkney. 
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The  Interpretation  of  Survivals. 

{^^ Quarterly  Review''  April,   191 9-) 

Dr.  MaretT's  important  article  on  "  The  Interpretation  of 
Survivals,"  while  primarily  a  review  of  Sir  James  Frazer's 
Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  deals  also  with  the  general 
question  of  the  scope  and  method  of  the  study  of  folk-lore. 
He  shows  how  natural  it  was,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  folk 
itself  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  survival  throughout  Europe,  to 
regard  the  science  of  folk-lore  as  simply  the  study  of  survivals, 
a  palaeontology  of  human  culture.  But  he  strongly  deprecates 
as  one-sided  and  inadequate  the  view  that  folk-lore  is  but  a 
heap  of  fossils.  He  would  "  treat  folk-lore  not  as  so  much  dead 
matter,  but  rather  as  the  outcome  of  an  organic  process,  namely  : 
of  an  existing  or  recently  existing  folk-life,"  wherein  change  and 
movement  are  in  evidence  everywhere.  Hence  "  psychological, 
no  less  than  historical,  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  "  ; 
the  former  lending  themselves  to  observation,  whereas  the  latter 
are  mostly  matters  of  inference.  The  fossil-hunter,  however, 
tends  to  ignore  the  live  element  in  the  tradition  and  collective 
consciousness  of  the  folk,  and  so  is  apt  to  confuse  the  psycho- 
logically crude  with  the  historically  ancient — the  typologically 
with  the  chronologically  primitive. 

This  tendency  to  overlook  conditions  at  work  to-day  in  favour 
of  causes  belonging  to  the  distant  past  is  strengthened  by  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  a  custom  at  present  resting  on  no 
very  intelligible  motive  must  have  originally  had  a  clear  mean- 
ing and  purpose,  and  consequently  must  now  be  in  a  state  of 
survival,  that  is,  must  have  in  part  lost  its  meaning  and  use  for 
those  who  retain  it.  But  "  as  in  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
some  experiences,  for  instance  dreams,  are  held  to  be  governed 
from  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  so  in  social  psychology 
it  is  the  modern  fashion  to  postulate  '  a  collective  unconscious  ' 
whence  processes  originate  that  in  their  surface  appearance 
seem  to  set  the  logic  of  the  purposive  life  at  defiance."  Thus 
"  lack  of  meaning  may  or  may  not  imply  loss  of  meaning.  It 
may  either  be  the  effect  of  disuse,  and  so  be  referable  to  ante- 
cedent historical  conditions  ;  or,  as  the  symptom  of  an  imperfect 
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mental  integration,  it  may  be  assignable  to  psychological  con- 
ditions operating  here  and  now." 

In  short,  the  folk-lorist  must  seek  to  do  equal  justice  to 
passing  and  to  permanent  conditions.  "  A  surface-view  of 
history  as  a  welter  of  chance  clashings  and  collocations  shows 
change  and  decay  everywhere.  Seeking  deeper,  however,  we 
come  upon  tendencies  and  motives  that  are,  humanly  speaking, 
everlasting."  W.  Crooke. 


Noises  from  a  Tomb. 


The  rector  of  Millbrook,  Bedfordshire,  is  still  seeking  to  trace 
any  of  the  descendants  of  the  Huett  (or  Hewitt)  family,  whose 
sculptured  tomb,  dating  from  162 1,  was  recently  unearthed  from 
the  churchyard  and  is  to  be  restored  to  its  position  in  the  church. 
The  parish  records  fail  to  trace  the  family  after  1621,  but  they 
were  clearly  people  of  importance  in  the  country  in  their  day. 

The  effigy  of  William  Huett  depicts  him  in  knightly  armour, 
and  Marie,  his  wife,  is  in  the  dress  of  the  Stuart  period.  The 
warrior  has  lost  his  head,  and  the  effigy  of  his  spouse  is  cracked 
across  the  body,  but  otherwise  the  two  figures  are  wonder- 
fully well  preserved  and  there  are  still  traces  of  the  gold  decora- 
tion with  which  the  tomb  was  embellished. 

Inquiry  does  not  support  the  story  which  first  gathered  round 
the  discovery,  representing  that  on  account  of  "  dismal  noises  " 
emanating  from  it  the  tomb  was  removed  from  the  church. 
The  much  more  prosaic  reason  is  that  in  its  old  position  the  tomb 
interfered  with  a  restoration  scheme  undertaken  by  a  former 
rector. 

The  monument,  according  to  the  story  of  the  present  rector 
(Rev.  H.  P.  Pollard),  was  first  taken  across  to  the  rectory. 
Thereafter,  says  village  gossip,  inexplicable  noises,  likened  by 
one  listener  to  the  loud  cracking  of  a  whip,  were  heard  coming 
from  the  place  where  the  effigies  were  stored,  and  were  associated 
with  what  was  regarded  as  the  sacrilege  of  disturbing  the  tombs. 
So  the  effigies  were  removed  to  the  churchyard  and  buried. 

Years  later  a  gravedigger  chanced  upon  the  buried  tomb,  and 
told  the  villagers  the  story  of  how  his  pick  had  severed  the 
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stone  head  of  one  of  the  figures.  Friends  dared  him  to  go  to 
the  churchyard  at  dead  of  night  and  dig  up  the  head,  but  he 
accepted  the  challenge,  unearthed  the  head,  and  took  it  home 
in  triumph. 

This   helmeted   head   of  William   Huett   adorned   a   cottage 
porch  in  the  village  until  quite  recently. 

"Daily  Mail,"   ^ih  May,   1919. 


Prentice  Pillars  :    the  Architect  and  his  Pupil. 

(vol.  xxix.  p.  219). 

I  have  lately  had  sent  me  the  collection  of  folk-tales  done  by 
Politis  for  the  Marasli  library  (MeAerat  Tnpl  rov  fBiov  koL  rrjs 
yk(x)(T(rr]s  tov  ''EXX7]vlkov  Aaou  UapaSoa-tis,  1904,  I,  II. — a  third 
volume  is  still  promised).  The  story  of  the  "  Master  and 
Apprentice  "  is  told  in  connection  with  the  church  of  B.V.  the 
Consoler — Our  Lady  of  Consolation  sounds  better — on  p.  119 
of  the  first  volume,  with  reference  in  the  notes  (II.  804)  to 
Travlantonis  in  an  Athenian  weekly  paper  ('Eo-Tta,  1895,  116/) 
probably  not  to  be  had  in  London  :  but  Politis  simply  reprints 
(he  still  works  hard),  and  the  IlapaSdcrets  is  standard.  The  story 
was  evidently  unknown  to  Politis  in  other  Greek  or  Graeco- 
Turkish  localities.  I  give  a  summary,  as  there  are  some  curious 
variations  from  the  ordinary  scheme. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  a  great  architect  of  those  times  drew 
out  the  plans  for  the  church.  When  he  had  done  so,  before  the 
work  began,  he  was  called  away  to  another  job,  and  went  away, 
leaving  his  pupil,  who  was  also  his  adopted  child,  in  charge. 
During  his  absence  the  pupil  completed  the  church,  introducing 
perfections  not  in  the  plans.  The  master,  finding  this  on  his 
return,  was  filled  with  jealousy.  He  said  to  the  pupil  "  Yes, 
you  have  certainly  done  better  than  the  plan,  but  surely  you 
have  got  it  a  bit  askew  there  [I  think  a  dome  is  meant,  the 
word  is  Kioxq — for  Koyxrj^ — and  the  Arta  church  has  five 
domes].  Come  up  and  I'll  show  you."  So  they  went  up,  and 
the  master  said  to  the  boy,  "  Bend  down  and  you'll  see  it's 
askew."     The  boy  did  so,  and  the  master  took  advantage  to 
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push  him  down.  But  as  he  sHpped  he  chitched  at  the  master, 
and  they  fell  together  and  were  killed.  And  they  were  turned 
into  stones,  a  big  and  a  little,  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  "  stones  "  do  not  seem  to  be  reliefs,  as  they  are  at  Paris  ; 
they  are  described  as  "  stones  that  look  like  humps  (.^)  under- 
neath "  [Xiddpia  TTOV  (fjaivovTat  koltw  (rdv  Ka/XTroupais),  the  last 
word  being,  I  suppose,  the  Turkish  kambour,  but  I  have  no 
dictionary  here,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  word  dictionaries  don't 
have  anyway. 

I  find  to-day  in  Henri  Welschinger's  Strasbourg  (Paris,  1905). 
p.  64,  a  propos  of  an  astronomical  clock  made  1352  : 

"  Une  legende,  qu'on  faisait  circuler  encore  au  temps  de  mon 
enfance,  voulait  que  I'auteur  de  I'horloge  merveilleuse,  ayant 
ete  amene  devant  I'eveque,  celui-ci  lui  aurait  demande  si  rien  ne 
manquait  au  precieux  instrument.  Et  sur  sa  reponse  affirmative 
que  i'horloge  pouvait  maintenant  defter  les  siecles,  I'eveque 
aurait  fait  crever  les  yeux  au  malheureux  inventeur  pour 
I'empecher  d'en  construire  une  semblable." 

An  old  lady  here  tells  me  she  heard  the  apprentice  legend  in 
the  same  city.  Victor  Hugo  {le  Rhin)  might  easily  have  it  if 
the  clue  is  worth  following.  The  standard  work  on  the  cathedral 
seems  to  be.  Dacheux'  folio  Histoire  (Paris,   1900). 

I  send  three  references  to  Greek  buildings  of  which  the  story 
is  current.  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  Politis'  great  quarry  of 
Greek  folk-lore. 

(i)  Paros  ;  church  of  the  Virgin  of  the  100  gates — Bernard 
Randolph,  Archipelago  (late  17th  c). 

(2)  Scripou,  Boeotia  ;  ch.  of — R.  W.  Schultz  and  Barnsley, 
The  Monastery  of  S.  Luke  at  S tiers,  ad  fin. 

(3)  Arta  ;  church  of  Virgin  of  Consolation — J.  Psycharis, 
Autour  de  la  Grece,  Paris  1897,  p.  347. 

I  have  not  as  yet  found  the  story  in  Turkey  or  Syria  :  it  may 
well  have  come  to  Greece  from  the  West. 

Beau  Reveil,  Leysin,  Switzerland. 

F.  W.  Hasluck. 
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The  Killing  of  the  Khazar  Kings. 

(Vol.  xxviii.  p.  382  et  seqq.  ;  xxix.  p.  238  et  seqq.) 

Stories  about  the  killing  of  the  old  men  are  not  unknown 
among  the  Roumanians.  The  reason  assigned  for  such  prac- 
tices is  utilitarian.  The  old  men  have  become  useless,  they 
are  a  burden  to  the  community,  hence  they  must  be  got 
rid  of. 

The  two  stories  which  I  am  giving  here  come  from  two  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  Roumanian  nation.  One  comes  from 
Transylvania,  and  more  especially  from  the  Banat. 

The  Banat  is  that  part  of  South-East  Hungary  in  which  the 
Serbian  and  Roumanian  elements  are  almost  equally  divided. 
One  may  probably  have  influenced  the  other,  and  yet  there  is 
a  profound  difference  between  the  Roumanian  and  the  Serbian 
parallels  published  in  Folk-Lore  (xxix.  p.  238  ff.). 

This  was  published  as  far  back  as  1845  by  the  brothers  Schott, 
in  German,  as  being  a  story  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Maybe  that  in  consequence  it  is  known  to  students  and  may  have 
been  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Frazer.  If  so,  I  must  be  forgiven 
in  repeating  it  in  full.  Its  importance  lies  not  only  in  the 
peculiar  details,  but  in  the  relations  to  the  Serbian,  of  which 
it  is  an  independent  variant. 

A  Story  from  the  Time  of  tlie  Romans. 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  custom  to  kill  the  old  people  be- 
cause they  were  considered  useless.  A  young  man  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  kill  his  old  father,  but  as  he  stood  in  fear  of 
the  others  he  hid  his  father  in  the  cellar  in  an  empty  cask.  He 
gave  him  food  and  drink  secretly,  so  that  not  a  soul  was  able  to 
discover  his  secret. 

There  came  suddenly  the  order  that  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  should  get  ready  to  fight  a  terrible  monster  which  was 
spreading  round  its  lair  misery  and  trouble.  The  pious  son 
did  not  know  how  to  provide  during  his  absence  for  the  im- 
prisoned father  so  that  he  should  not  die  of  thirst  and  hunger. 
He  brought  all  the  victuals  that  were  in  the  house  and  he  told 
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his  father  of  his  trouble,  inasmuch  as  he  might  never  return 
and  that  his  beloved  father  would  in  consequence  die  a  miser- 
able death.  The  old  man  replied  "  Should  you  not  return  I 
willingly  give  up  my  wretched  body  to  death. 

"  In  order,  however,  that  you  should  not  die  through  this 
monster,  listen  to  my  advice.  It  will  be  a  help  to  you.  The 
cavern  in  which  that  monster  lives  has  many  hundred  passages 
and  corners  which  are  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  so 
that  even  if  you  should  succeed  in  killing  the  monster  you  would 
never  be  able  to  find  the  way  out  and  you  will  all  die  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  Take  therefore  our  black  mare  with  her  foal,  with 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  there  kill  and  bury  the  foal 
and  take  the  mare  with  you,  she  is  sure  to  bring  you  back  after 
you  have  killed  the  monster." 

After  the  old  man  had  thus  spoken,  the  young  man  took  leave 
of  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  went  away  with  the  other  men. 
They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  He  killed  the  foal  as 
his  father  had  advised  him,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  others  why  he 
did  so.  After  a  heavy  fight  they  succeeded  at  last  in  killing 
the  monster,  but  fear  seized  upon  the  warriors  when  they  dis- 
covered that  in  spite  of  much  searching  they  could  not  find  the 
way  out.  Then  the  young  man  took  the  black  mare  and  let 
her  go  on.  He  followed  her  and  asked  the  others  to  follow  him. 
The  mare  started  neighing  and  looking  for  her  foal  and  hit  at 
once  upon  the  right  path,  and  after  a  while  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  When  the  others  saw  that  they  had  escaped 
an  inevitable  death  through  the  cleverness  of  their  brother  in 
arms  they  wanted  to  know  how  he  came  to  discover  this  happy 
device.  He  feared  that  if  he  told  the  truth  both  he  and  his  old 
father  would  lose  their  lives.  But  after  they  had  promised 
him  under  oath  that  no  harm  would  befall  him,  he  spoke  out 
firmly  and  told  them  that  he  had  kept  his  father  alive  in  the 
cellar  and  that  his  father  had  given  him  the  advice  about  the 
mare  when  he  went  to  take  leave  of  him. 

On  hearing  this  they  were  astounded,  and  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, "  O^""  forefathers  have  not  acted  well  in  teaching  us  to 
kill  the  old  men.  They  have  gained  experience  and  they  can 
help  our  people  by  their  advice  when  the  strength  of  our  arm 
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fails."  They  all  approved  his  words,  and  they  abolished  the  cruel 
custom  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  of  killing  the  old. 

In  the  note  which  Schott  adds  to  the  story  (p.  342-343)  he 
refers  to  the  Theseus  and  Minotaur  legend  of  the  maze.  We 
have  thus  here  in  the  Roumanian  version  the  two  elements  of 
the  Serbian  tales  published  by  Mr.  Georgevitch — the  hiding  of 
the  old  man  in  the  wine  vat  and  the  mare  and  colt  incident 
combined  together.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  reference  in  the 
second  version  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  just  as  the  Roumanian 
tale  places  the  history  in  that  period.  The  Minotaur  legend 
has  thus  far  been  better  preserved  in  the  Roumanian  tale,  for 
which  the  Serbian  has  substituted  the  dark  forest.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  Alexander  legend,  one  of  the  oldest  Rou- 
manian popular  books,  may  have  influenced  the  tale.  The 
mare  and  colt  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Alexander 
legend,  and  the  dark  cave  mentioned  also  by  Mr.  Georgevitch, 
have  evidently  taken  the  place  of  the  thread  of  Ariadne.  In 
my  copy  of  Schott's  collection  I  noted  many  years  ago  the 
references  to  Gervasius,  Otia  imperialia,  ed.  Liebrecht,  pages  83 
to  86,  who  gives  numerous  parallels  and  quotes  further,  Geiler, 
Narrenschiff  (the  moths  cat  the  salt). 

The  other  Roumanian  tale  belongs  to  Macedonia.  It  has 
been  published  in  Roumania  from  the  unpublished  collection 
of  Commesco,  Taineu,  Basmele  Romane,  Bucuresci  1895  (page 
968).  In  spite  of  the  great  merit  of  that  work  on  the  Roumanian 
fairy  tales  it  has  remained  a  closed  book  to  the  students  of  the 
West.  The  story  in  the  Vlaco  Macedonia  version  belongs  to 
the  cycle  of  the  "  Riddle  "  tales.  Through  the  wisdom  of  an 
old  man  such  riddles  are  solved. 

The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

The  custom  in  olden  times  was  to  take  the  old  men  to  the 
mountain,  where  they  were  left  to  die  of  hunger  or  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts.  This  was  done  to  prevent  famine  and 
starvation,  and  those  children  who  did  not  do  it  were  killed 
by  the  people. 

A  young  man  was  taking  his  father  to  the  mountain  when 
he  started  to  cry.  The  son  took  pity  on  him  and  took  him 
home  and  locked  him  up  in  the  cellar.     There  came  an  order 
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from  the  Emperor  to  the  villagers  to  kill  a  she-bear  which 
appeared  above  the  village.  The  young  man  asked  his  father 
in  the  cellar  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  order,  and  he  answered 
"  It  means  the  rock  at  the  top  of  the  hill."  The  young  men  went 
to  the  assembly  of  the  villagers  and  told  them  the  answer  to 
the  Emperor's  order.  They  were  to  say,  "  We  will  kill  the  she- 
bear,  and  we  will  wait  for  the  Emperor  to  come  and  flay  her." 

On  another  occasion  the  Emperor  wanted  them  to  bring 
him  every  kind  of  seed  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
old  man  in  the  cellar  told  the  young  man  to  go  to  an  ant-hill, 
there  they  would  be  sure  to  find  them  all.  When  the  young  man 
again  repeated  this  advice  to  the  men  in  the  village  assembly 
they  were  all  surprised  at  his  cleverness,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
them  who  it  was  that  had  given  him  such  advice,  for  they  knew 
that  he  must  have  learned  it  from  some  one  else.  He  then 
told  them  what  he  had  done.  Since  then  they  no  longer  kill 
the  old  men,  because  their  wisdom  is  indispensable. 

Sainenun  refers  also  to  Hehn,  Kultuberflanzen,  etc.,  page  472, 
and  Schmidt,  Volks  leben  der  Neuriechen  (page  26-27)  for  the 
same  traditions  and  beliefs  among  the  modern  Greeks. 

M.  Gaster. 


Folklore  of  the  Bushmen. 


The  following  article,  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
mythology  of  the  Bushmen  (A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Reli- 
gion, ed.  1899,  ii.  34),  is  now  practically  inaccessible  to  English 
readers.  It  is  reprinted  at  the  suggestion  of  some  members  of 
the  Society  : 

THE  CAPE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

[Vol.  JX.    July  1S74.) 
A  Gli.mpsk  into  the  Mythology  of  the  Maluti  Bushmen. 

BY 

J.  M.  Ori'E.N,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate,  St.  John's  Territory. 

The  rugged  mountain  chains  called  Maluti  by  the  Basutos  and 
Amalundi  by  the  Kafirs  (plural  of  luti  or  lundi,  a  ridge)  extend 
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from  the  Wodehouse  and  Aliwal  districts  to  near  Harrismith 
and  Maritzburg.  They  are  the  highest  mountains  in  South 
Africa,  reaching  in  some  parts  eleven  thousand  feet  in  altitude  : 
and  are  formed  of  peculiar  brown  rock  overlying  the  great  beds 
of  sandstone  forming  those  edges  of  the  great  central  plateau — 
called  in  parts  the  Stormberg  and  Drakensberg.  This  sand- 
stone when  it  crops  out  among  and  about  the  Malutis  and  else- 
where, forms  here  and  there  overhanging  rocks,  sometimes 
so  hollowed  as  to  be  caves.  Under  such  rocks  Bushmen  paint- 
ings are  frequently  found.  Mr.  George  Stowe  collected  a 
number  of  copies  of  these  in  the  Queen's  Town  district ;  and 
at  his  request  I  copied  such  as  I  found  during  surveying  trips 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Malutis  in  the  Wodehouse  district.  Many 
of  the  paintings  of  animals  and  men  are  surprisingly  well  done  ; 
and  I  may  here  suggest  inquiry  how  far  these  paintings  extend 
in  South  Africa,  and  whether  any  differences  exist  between  the 
traditions,  mythology,  and  religion  of  those  Bushmen  tribes 
who  do  not  paint  and  those  who  possess  a  talent  so  remarkable 
in  a  savage  tribe,  and  whether  its  development  or  loss  may  be 
attributed  to  cave  facilities  and  their  want,  or  to  some  other 
cause  }  (There  are  also  Bushmen  tribes  in  some  parts  who 
make  no  bows,)  Dr.  Bleek  could  probably  suggest  the  direction 
of  inquiries  supplementing  his  researches,  and  there  are  yet 
many  Bushmen  in  every  part  of  South  Africa  who  must  retain 
their  traditions,  and  many  gentlemen  who  could  afford  a  few 
hours'  leisure  to  make  inquiries  for  him.  Mr.  Stowe  and  I  both 
found  paintings  with  apparently  a  mythological  meaning,  or 
representing  certain  c}uasi-religious  rites.  These  are  not  always 
fit  for  publication, — they  coincided  curiously  with  representa- 
tions from  ancient  mythologies.  We  could  not  obtain  a  clue, 
and  one  old  Bushman  questioned  by  Mr.  Stowe  was  obstinately 
mysterious  and  silent.  At  last  I  chanced  upon  at  least  a  partial 
clue,  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  others.  The  rebellion  of 
Langalibalele's  tribe  led  me  to  pass  through  a  part  of  the  Malutis 
generally  unknown,  and  which  had  been  exclusively  the  haunt 
of  Bushmen.  The  Natal  Government  informed  me  that  the 
rebels  were  moving  through  the  Malutis,  intending  to  enter  the 
territory  under  my  charge,  and  I  was  desired  to  act  against 
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them.  While  forces  were  moving  up,  well  provisioned  scouts 
had  to  be  sent  many  days'  journey  into  the  Maluti  to  look  up 
the  rebels.  They  found  the  rebels  were  not  within  a  week's 
march,  and  this  made  it  evident  that  they  had,  as  some  Natal 
reports  then  stated,  turned  to  the  right  and  crossed  several 
branches  of  the  Orange  towards  Molapo.  Meantime  all  these 
branches  filled,  and  became  impassable.  In  inquiring  for 
efficient  scouts  I  had  heard  that  one  Bushman,  named  Qing, 
a  couple  of  years  ago  escaped  from  the  extermination  of  their 
remnant  of  a  tribe  in  the  Malutis,  that  he  was  the  son  of  their 
chief,  and  was  now  a  hunter  in  the  employ  of  Nqasha,  son  of 
Morosi,  on  the  Orange  River.  I  had  sent  to  obtain  his  services, 
without  success,  and  now  heard  that  he  was  hunting  in  the 
mountains  beyond  the  main  branch  of  the  Orange,  which  was 
full,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  him  to  come,  as  he  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  but  in  fighting,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  Nqasha  to  produce  him,  as  he  would  fear  his 
hunter  would  be  decoyed  from  his  service.  It  was  so  important 
to  secure  Qing  as  a  guide,  that  I  rode  off  myself  to  Nqasha 
while  the  police  and  other  forces  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
mountain  region.  Nqasha  consented  after  my  assurances  and 
promises  to  produce  Qing,  and  sent  one  messenger  after  the 
other  for  him.  I  succeeded  in  impressing  Oing's  wives  favour- 
ably— his  own  wife  and  his  brother's  widow — whom  I  found 
at  Nqasha's  kraal,  diminutive  young  creatures,  and  fair-com- 
plexioned.  I  gave  them  a  liberal  supply  of  tobacco.  Nqasha 
overtook  our  expedition  with  Qing  when  we  had  almost  given 
him  up,  and  he  proved  a  diligent  and  useful  guide,  and  became 
a  favourite,  he  and  his  clever  little  mare,  with  which  he  dashed 
and  doubled  among  the  stones  like  a  rabbit  when  his  passion 
for  hunting  occasionally  led  him  astray.  When  happy  and  at 
ease  smoking  over  camp-fires,  I  got  from  him  the  following  stories 
and  explanations  of  paintings,  some  of  which  he  showed  and  I 
copied  on  our  route.  I  commenced  by  asking  him  what  the 
pictures  of  men  with  Rhebok's  heads  meant.  He  said  "  They 
were  men  who  had  died  and  now  lived  in  rivers,  and  were  spoilt 
at  the  same  time  as  the  elands  and  by  the  dances  of  which  you 
have  seen  paintings."     I   asked    when   were  the  elands  spoilt 
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and  how  ?  He  began  to  explain,  and  mentioned  Cagn.^  He 
said,  "  Cagn  made  all  things,  and  we  pray  to  him."  I  asked 
was  he  good  or  malicious  ?  He  said,  "  At  first  he  was  very 
very  good  and  nice,  but  he  got  spoilt  through  fighting  so  many 
things."  I  said,  "  How  do  you  pray  to  him  ?  "  Answer,  in  a  low 
imploring  tone,  "  '  0  Cagn  !  O  Cagn  !  are  we  not  your  children, 
do  you  not  see  our  hunger  }  give  us  food,'  and  he  gives  us  both 
hands  full."  I  said,  "Where  is  Cagn?  "  He  answered,  "We 
don't  know,  but  the  elands  do.  Have  you  not  hunted  and 
heard  his  cry,  when  the  elands  suddenly  start  and  run  to  his 
call }  Where  he  is,  elands  are  in  droves  like  cattle."  ^  He 
had  mentioned  Coti,  the  wife  of  Cagn,  and  that  Cagn  was  the 
first  being.  I  asked,  "  Where  then  did  Coti  come  from  }  "  He 
said,  "  I  don't  know,  perhaps  with  those  who  brought  the  Sun  : 
but  you  are  now  asking  the  secrets  that  are  not  spoken  of." 
I  asked,  "  Do  you  know  the  secrets  .''  "  He  said,  "  No,  only 
the  initiated  men  of  that  dance  know  these  things." 

1  shall  string  together  Qing's  fragmentary  stories  as  nearly 
as  I  can  as  he  told  them  to  me.  I  noted  them  down  from  him 
then  and  since  ;  I  only  make  them  consecutive.  They  either 
varied  a  little,  or  I  failed  to  understand  him  accurately,  when 
speaking  through  different  translators.  The  language  he  spoke 
best  besides  his  own  was  that  of  the  "  Baputi,"  a  hybrid  dialect 
between  the  Basuto  and  Ammazizi  languages.  Qing  is  a  young 
man,  and  the  stories  seem  in  parts  imperfect,  perhaps  owing 
to  his  not  having  learnt  them  v/ell,  or  imperfect  translation  ; 
perhaps  they  may  be  corrected  if  heard  from  other  Bushmen 
of  the  same  race  in  Basutoland,  Kafirland,  etc.,  or  they  may  be 
different  from  those  of  other  Bushmen  tribes.  These  Bushmen 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  and  the  Basutos  say  they  lived 
on  good  terms  with  them  and  among  them  before  the  game 
country  became  occupied.  Nqasha's  father,  Morosi,  and  his 
people  were  succoured  by  them  through  their  skill  in  hunting, 
when  the  Basuto's  were  impoverished  and  nearly  starved  by 

^  I  used  Kafir  orthography.     One  might  write  the  word  Ctkaggn. 

2  It  will  seem,  however,  as  if  besides  this  worship  of  a  beneficent  maker, 
they  have,  in  case  of  sickness,  something  which  seems  Hke  pythonic  and 
phaHic  worship  in  dances  conducted  by  men  initiated  in  certain  mysteries. 
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Chaka's  wars,  and  Morosi  allied  himself  to  them  by  marriage. 
They  have  been  gradually  exterminated  by  wars  with  all  other 
tribes  (even  with  Bushmen  tribes)  and  Europeans,  and  their 
remnant  was  long  living  secluded  in  the  Maluti,  hunting  game 
and  occasionally  making  raids.  Qing's  stories  are  as  follows  : 
Cagn  was  the  first  being  ;  he  gave  orders  and  caused  all  things 
to  appear,  and  to  be  made,  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars,  wind, 
mountains,  and  animals.  His  wife's  name  was  Coti.  He  had 
two  sons,  and  the  eldest  was  chief,  and  his  name  was  Cogaz  ; 
the  name  of  the  second  was  Gcwi.  There  were  three  great 
chiefs,  Cagn,  Cogaz,  and  Qwanciqutshaa  (of  all  three  legends 
are  here  given),  who  had  great  power,  but  it  was  Cagn  who  gave 
orders  through  the  other  two.  Cagn's  wife  Coti,  took  her  hus- 
band's knife  and  used  it  to  sharpen  a  digging  stick  ("  Cibi  "  on 
which  a  perforated  stone  is  put),  and  she  dug  roots  to  eat. 
When  Cagn  found  she  had  spoiled  his  knife,  he  scolded  her  and 
said  evil  should  come  to  her.  Upon  this  she  conceived  and 
brought  forth  a  little  eland's  calf  in  the  fields,  and  she  told  her 
husband,  and  said  she  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  child  it  was, 
and  he  ran  to  see  it,  and  came  back  and  told  Coti  to  grind  canna, 
so  that  he  might  inquire  what  it  was.  She  did  so,  and  he  went 
and  sprinkled  these  charms  on  the  animal,  and  asked  it  "  Are 
you  this  animal .''  Are  you  that  animal  }  "  but  it  remained 
silent  till  he  asked  it,  "  Are  you  an  eland  (Tsha)  .?  "  when  it 
said  "  Aaaa."  Then  he  took  it  and  folded  it  in  his  arms,  and 
went  and  got  a  gourd,  in  which  he  put  it,  and  took  it  to  a  secluded 
kloof  enclosed  by  hills,  and  precipices,  and  left  it  to  grow  there. 
He  was  at  that  time  making  all  animals  and  things,  and  making 
them  fit  for  the  use  of  men,  and  making  snares  and  weapons. 
He  made  then  the  partridge  and  the  striped  mouse,  and  he  made 
the  wind  in  order  that  game  should  smell  up  the  wind, — so  they 
run  up  the  wind  still.  Cagn  took  three  sticks  and  sharpened 
them,  and  he  threw  one  at  the  eland  and  it  ran  away,  and  he 
called  it  back,  and  he  missed  with  each  of  them,  and  each  time 
called  it  back,  and  then  he  went  to  his  nephew  to  get  arrow- 
poison,  and  he  was  away  three  days.  While  he  was  away  his 
sons  Cogaz  and  Gcwi  went  out  with  young  men  to  hunt,  and  they 
came  upon  the  eland  their  father  had  hidden,  and  they  did  not 
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know  about  it.  It  was  a  new  animal.  Its  horns  had  just 
grown,  and  they  tried  to  encircle  it  and  stab  it,  and  it  always 
broke  through  the  circle  and  afterwards  came  back  and  lay 
down  at  the  same  place.  At  last,  while  it  was  asleep,  Gcwi, 
who  could  throw  well,  pierced  it,  and  they  cut  it  up  and  took 
the  meat  and  blood  home  ;  but  after  they  had  cut  it  up  they  saw 
the  snares  and  traps  of  Cagn,  and  knew  it  was  his,  and  they 
were  afraid.  And  Cagn  came  back  the  third  day  and  saw  the 
blood  on  the  ground  where  it  had  been  killed,  and  he  was  very 
angry,  and  he  came  home  and  told  Gcwi  he  would  punish  him 
for  his  presumption  and  disobedience,  and  he  pulled  his  nose 
off  and  flung  it  into  the  fire.  But  he  said,  "  No  !  I  shall  not  do 
that,"  so  he  put  his  nose  on  again,  and  he  said,  "  Now  begin  to 
try  to  undo  the  mischief  you  have  done,  for  you  have  spoilt 
the  elands  when  I  was  making  them  fit  for  use,"  so  he  told  him 
to  take 'of  the  eland's  blood  and  put  it  in  a  pot  and  churn  it 
with  a  little  native  churn  stick,  which  he  made  to  spin  in  the 
blood  by  rubbing  the  upright  stick  between  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  he  scattered  the  blood  and  it  turned  into  snakes, 
and  they  went  abroad,  and  Cagn  told  him  not  to  make  fright- 
things,  and  he  churned  again  and  scattered  the  blood  and  it 
turned  into  hartebeests,  and  they  ran  away,  and  his  father 
said,  "  I  am  not  satisfied  ;  this  is  not  yet  what  I  want  ;  you 
can't  do  anything.  Throw  the  blood  out  !  Coti,  my  wife  ! 
cleanse  this  pot  and  bring  more  blood  from  the  little  paunch 
where  they  put  it,  and  churn  it,"  and  she  did  so,  and  they  added 
the  fat  from  the  heart,  and  she  churned  it,  and  he  sprinkled  it, 
and  the  drops  became  bull  elands,  and  these  surrounded  them 
and  pushed  them  with  their  horns,  and  he  said,  "  You  see  how 
you  have  spoilt  the  elands,"  and  he  drove  these  elands  away 
and  then  they  churned  and  produced  eland  cows,  and  then  they 
churned  and  produced  multitudes  of  elands,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  them,  and  he  told  Gcwi,  "  Go  and  hunt  them  and 
try  to  kill  one,  that  is  now  your  work,  for  it  was  you  who  spoilt 
them,"  and  Gcwi  ran  and  did  his  best,  but  he  came  back  panting 
and  footsore  and  worn  out  ;  and  he  hunted  again  next  day,  and 
was  unable  to  kill  any.  They  were  able  to  run  away  because 
Cagn  was  in  their  bones.     Then  Cagn  sent  Cogaz  to  turn  the 
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elands  towards  him,  and  Cagn  shouted  and  the  elands  came  run- 
ning close  past  him,  and  he  threw  assegais  and  killed  three 
bulls,  and  then  he  sent  Cogaz  to  hunt,  and  he  gave  him  a  bless- 
ing, and  he  killed  two,  and  then  he  sent  Gcwi,  and  he  killed  one. 
That  day  game  were  given  to  men  to  eat,  and  this  is  the  way 
they  were  spoilt  and  became  wild.  Cagn  said  he  must  punish 
them  for  trying  to  kill  the  thing  he  made  which  they  did  not 
know,  and  he  must  make  them  feel  sore. 

A  daughter  of  Cagn  became  cross  because  her  father  had 
scolded  her  and  she  ran  away  to  destroy  herself  by  throwing 
herself  among  the  snakes  (qabu).  The  snakes  were  also  men, 
and  their  chief  married  her  and  they  ate  snake's  meat,  but  they 
gave  her  eland's  meat  to  eat,  because  the  child  of  Cagn  must 
eat  no  evil  thing.  Cagn  used  to  know  things  that  were  far  off, 
and  he  sent  his  son  Cogaz  to  bring  her  back,  so  Cogaz  went 
with  his  young  men,  and  Cagn  lent  him  his  tooth  to  make  him 
strong.  When  the  snakes  saw  Cogaz  approaching  with  his  party, 
they  became  angry  and  began  to  hide  their  heads,  but  their 
chief  said,  "  You  must  not  get  angry,  they  are  coming  to  their 
child,"  so  the  snakes  went  away  to  hunt,  and  his  sister  gave 
him  meat,  and  they  told  her  to  tell  her  husband  they  were  come 
to  fetch  her  and  she  prepared  food  for  the  road  and  they  went 
with  her  next  morning,  and  they  prepared  themselves  by 
binding  rushes  round  their  limbs  and  bodies,  and  three  snakes 
followed  them.  These  tried  to  bite  them,  but  they  only  bit 
the  rushes  ;  they  tried  to  beat  them  with  reins,  but  they  only 
beat  rushes,  and  they  tried  throwing  sand  at  them  to  cause 
wind  to  drive  them  into  the  water,^  not  knowing  he  had  the 
tooth  of  Cagn,  and  they  failed.  The  children  at  home,  the  young 
men  with  the  chief  of  the  snakes,  knew  that  when  those  snakes 
came  back  they  would  fill  the  country  with  water.  So  they 
commenced  to  build  a  high  stage  with  willow  poles,  and  the 
female  snakes  took  their  husbands  on  their  return  and  threw 
them  into  the  water,  and  it  rose  above  the  mountains,  but  the 
chief  and  his  young  men  were  saved  on  the  high  stage  ;  and 
Cagn  sent  Cogaz  for  them  to  come  and  turn  from  being  snakes, 

*  I  have  formerly  seen  Bu.shnien  throw  sand  in  the  air  and  shout  out  i.m 
seeing  the  crescent  moon  wlien  it  first  appeared.     J.  M.  O. 
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and  he  told  them  to  he  down,  and  he  struck  them  with  his  stick, 
and  as  he  struck  each  the  body  of  a  person  came  out,  and  the 
skin  of  a  snake  was  left  on  the  ground,  and  he  sprinkled  the 
skins  with  canna,  and  the  snakes  turned  from  being  snakes, 
and  they  became  his  people. 

The  big  people  you  have  seen  painted  with  deformities  are 
the  Oobe — they  carried  battle-axes,  and  are  so  drawn,  they 
were  cannibals,  they  cut  people's  heads  off,  they  killed  women 
and  drew  the  blood  out  of  their  noses.  Cagn  sent  Cogaz  to 
their  residence  to  deliver  a  woman  from  them,  and  he  lent  him 
his  tooth.  His  toothache  had  told  him  to  send  Cogaz.  Cogaz 
went,  and  when  he  was  coming  back  Cagn  saw  the  dust,  and  sent 
the  little  bird  that  flies  up  and  says  tee-tee,  called  moti  in 
Sesuto,  and  qouka  in  Bushman  language,  but  it  told  nothing; 
then  he  sent  another  bird,  the  tinktinki,  or  tintinyane, — 
qinqininyq  in  Bushman, — and  it  brought  no  news.  Then  he 
sent  a  third,  the  qeiv,  a  black  and  white  bird  that  sings  in  the 
early  morning,  called  tsqanafike  in  Sesuto  ;  and  he  rubbed 
canna  on  its  beak,  and  it  flew  to  the  dust  and  brought  back 
word  that  the  giants  were  coming.  The  giants  attacked  Cogaz 
several  times  but  he  used  to  get  upon  the  tooth  of  Cagn  and  it 
grew  up  to  a  great  height,  and  they  could  not  reach  him.  He 
used  to  cook  his  food  up  there,  and  then  he  used  to  play  on  his 
reed  flute,  and  this  put  them  to  sleep  ;  and  he  would  go  on, 
and  they  would  wake  up,  follow  him,  and  he  would  get  up  on 
the  tooth  again.  At  last,  when  they  continued  attacking  him, 
he  killed  some  of  them  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  Cagn  said  he 
would  not  have  these  people,  but  drive  them  far  off  and  kill 
them  as  they  were  cannibals,  and  he  cut  up  his  kaross  and 
sandals  and  turned  them  into  dogs  and  wild  dogs  and  set  them 
at  the  Qobe  giants  and  destroyed  them. 

Qwanciqutshaa,  the  chief,  used  to  live  alone.  He  had  no 
wife,  for  the  women  would  not  have  hirri.  A  man  sent  a  number 
of  little  boys  to  get  sticks  for  the  women  to  dig  ants'  eggs. 
One  of  the  women  grumbled,  saying  the  stick  she  received  was 
crooked  and  those  of  the  others  were  straight.  That  night  she 
dreamed  that  a  baboon  came  to  take  for  his  wife  a  young  girl 
who  had  refused  Qwanciqutshaa.     Next  day,  as  she  was  digging 
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alone,  the  baboon  came  to  her  in  a  rage  (it  had  been  present 
and  heard  her  observation  about  the  stick,  and  thought  she  was 
mocking  at  the  crookedness  of  its  tail),  and  it  said  "  Why  did 
you  curse  me  ?  "  and  it  threw  stones  at  her,  and  she  ran  home 
and  told  the  girl  of  her  dream  and  that  it  was  coming  true,  and 
told  her  to  escape  to  Owanciqutshaa.  The  girl  sank  into  the 
ground  and  came  up  at  another  place,  and  sank  again.  She 
sank  three  times  and  then  came  up  and  went  to  Qwanciqutshaa's 
place.  Owanciqutshaa  had  killed  a  red  rhebok  and  was  skin- 
ning it  when  he  saw  his  elands  running  about  and  wondered  what 
had  startled  them.  He  left  the  meat  and  took  the  skin  and 
went  home,  and  asked  why  she .  came.  She  said  she  was 
frightened  of  the  baboon.  He  told  her  to  fetch  water  to  wash 
the  blood  off  his  hand,  and  she  went,  and  came  running  back 
in  a  fright,  and  spilt  some  on  Owanciqutshaa.  He  said,  "  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  .''  "  She  said,  "  It  is  fright  at  the  baboon." 
He  said,  "  Why  are  you  frightened  ;  he  is  your  husband,  and 
■comes  from  your  place  }  "  She  said,  "  No,  I  have  run  to  you 
for  fear  of  him."  Then  he  put  her  up  on  his  head  and  hid  her 
in  his  hair.  The  baboon  had  in  the  meantime  come  to  the 
people  she  had  left,  and  asked  for  her,  and  they  said  they  did 
not  know  where  she  was  ;  but  he  smelt  where  she  had  gone 
■down  into  the  ground,  and  he  pursued,  scenting  her  at  each 
place,  and  when  he  came  towards  Qwanciqutshaa  the  elands 
started  and  ran  about  and  gazed  at  him.  He  came  up  to 
■Qwanciqutshaa  with  his  keeries,  saying,  "  Where  is  my  wife  ?  " 
Qwanciqutshaa  said,  "  I  have  no  wife  of  yours."  It  flew 
at  Qwanciqutshaa,  and  fought  him,  but  Qwanciqutshaa  got  it 
down  and  struck  it  through  with  its  own  keerie,  and  Qwanci- 
qutshaa banished  it  to  the  mountains,  saying,  "  Go,  eat  scorpions 
and  roots  as  a  baboon  should,"  and  it  went  screaming  away; 
and  the  screams  were  heard  by  the  women  at  the  place  it  came 
from  and  all  the  baboons  were  banished.  And  Qwanciqutshaa 
killed  an  eland,  purified  himself  as  the  baboon  had  defiled  him, 
and  he  told  the  girl  to  go  home  and  tell  the  people  he  was  alive. 
But  the  young  men  wanted  to  marry  this  girl,  and  she  said, 
"  No,  I  love  none  but  Qwanciqutshaa,  who  saved  me  from  the 
baboon."     So  they  hated  Owanciqutshaa  ;    and  when  he  had 
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killed  a  red  rhebok  and  put  meat  on  the  fire  to  roast,  those  young 
men  took  fat  from  a  snake  they  had  killed  and  dropped  it  on 
the  meat,  and  when  he  cut  a  piece  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  it 
fell  out ;  and  he  cut  another,  and  it  fell  out ;  and  the  third 
time  it  fell  out,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nose.  So  he 
took  all  his  things,  his  weapons,  and  clothes,  and  threw  them 
into  the  sky,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  river.  And  there 
were  villages  down  there  and  young  women,  and  they  wanted 
to  catch  Qwanciqutshaa  ;  but  he  turned  into  a  snake  and  said 
— "  No  it  is  through  women  I  was  killed,"  and  he  eluded  and 
threatened  them,  and  they  all  ran  away.  The  only  girl  that 
remained  was  the  girl  he  had  saved,  and  she  made  a  hut  and 
went  and  picked  things  and  made  canna,  and  put  pieces  in  a  row 
from  the  river  bank  to  the  hut.  And  the  snake  came  out  and  ate 
up  the  charms,  and  went  back  into  the  water,  and  the  next  day 
she  did  the  same,  and  that  night  he  came  and  went  to  the  hut 
and  took  a  mat  and  went  up  to  the  sky  and  got  his  kaross  and 
came  down  and  slept  on  the  mat.  And  when  the  girl  saw  he 
had  been  there  she  placed  charms  again,  and  lay  in  wait,  and 
the  snake  came  out  of  the  water  and  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
warily  and  suspiciously  round,  and  then  he  glided  out  of  the 
snake's  skin  and  walked,  picking  up  the  charmed  food,  to  the 
hut,  and  when  he  was  asleep  she  went  in  and  seized  him  and 
quickly  forced  more  charms  into  his  mouth,  and  he  struggled 
to  escape,  but  she  held  him  fast,  and  he  was  exhausted  and 
trembled,  and  said  "  Why  do  you  hold  me,  you  who  caused  my 
death  ?  "  And  she  said,  "  Though  I  was  the  cause,  it  was  not 
my  fault,  for  I  loved  you,  and  none  but  you  !  "  and  she  smothered 
him  in  the  kaross,  and  ran  to  the  skin  and  sprinkled  it  with  canna 
and  burnt  it,  and  they  remained  there  three  days.  And  Qwan- 
ciqutshaa killed  an  eland  and  purified  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
told  her  to  grind  canna,  and  she  did  so,  and  he  sprinkled  it  on 
the  ground,  and  all  the  elands  that  had  died  became  alive  again, 
and  some  came  in  with  assegais  sticking  in  them,  which  had  been 
struck  by  those  people  who  had  wanted  to  kill  him.  And  he 
took  out  the  assegais,  a  whole  bundle,  and  they  remained  in 
his  place  ;  and  it  was  a  place  enclosed  with  hills  and  precipices, 
and  there  was  one  pass,   and  it  was  constantly  filled  with  a 
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freezingly  cold  mist,  so  that  none  could  pass  through  it,  and 
those  men  all  remained  outside,  and  they  ate  sticks  at  last, 
and  died  of  hunger.  But  his  brother  (or  her  brother),  in  chasing 
an  eland  he  had  wounded,  pursued  it  closely  through  that  mist, 
and  Owanciqutshaa  saw  the  elands  running  about,  frightened 
at  that  wounded  eland  and  the  assegai  that  was  sticking  in  it,, 
and  he  came  out  and  saw  his  brother,  and  he  said,  "  Oh  !  my 
brother  I  have  been  injured  ;  you  see  now  where  I  am."  And 
the  next  morning  he  killed  an  eland  for  his  brother,  and  he  told 
him  to  go  back  and  call  his  mother  and  his  friends,  and  he  did 
so,  and  when  they  came  they  told  him  how  the  other  people  had 
died  of  hunger  outside  ;  and  they  stayed  with  him,  and  the 
place  smelt  of  meat. 

Cagn  sent  Cogaz  to  cut  sticks  to  make  bows.  When  Cogaz 
came  to  the  bush,  the  baboons  (cogn)  caught  him.  They  called 
all  the  other  baboons  together  to  hear  him,  and  they  asked  him 
who  sent  him  there.  He  said  his  father  sent  him  to  cut  sticks 
to  make  bows.  So  they  said — "  Your  father  thinks  himself 
more  clever  than  we  are,  he  wants  those  bows  to  kill  us,  so 
we'll  kill  you,"  and  they  killed  Cogaz,  and  tied  him  up  in  the 
top  of  a  tree,  and  they  danced  around  the  tree  singing  (an 
untranscribable  baboon  song),  with  a  chorus  saying,  "  Cagn 
thinks  he  is  clever."  Cagn  was  asleep  when  Cogaz  was  killed, 
but  when  he  awoke  he  told  Coti  to  give  him  his  charms,  and  he 
put  some  on  his  nose,  and  said  the  baboons  have  hung  Cogaz. 
So  he  went  to  where  the  baboons  were,  and  when  they  saw 
him  coming  close  by,  they  changed  their  song  so  as  to  omit 
the  words  about  Cagn,  but  a  little  baboon  girl  said,  "  Don't 
sing  that  way;  sing  the  way  you  were  singing  before."  And 
Cagn  said,  "  Sing  as  the  little  girl  wishes,"  and  they  sang  and 
danced  away  as  before.  And  Cagn  said,  "  That  is  the  song  I 
heard,  that  is  what  I  wanted,  go  on  dancing  till  I  return  "  ; 
and  he  went  and  fetched  a  bag  full  of  pegs,  and  he  went  behind 
each  of  them  as  they  were  dancing  and  making  a  great  dust, 
and  he  drove  a  peg  into  each  one's  back,  and  gavT  it  a  crack, 
and  sent  them  off  to  the  mountains  to  live  on  roots,  beetles  and 
scorpions,  as  a  punishment.  Before  that  baboons  were  men, 
but  since  that  they  have  tails,   and   their  tails  hang  crooked. 
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Then  Cagn  took  Cogaz  down,  and  gave  him  canna  and  made 
him  aHve  again. 

Cagn  found  an  eagle  getting  honey  from  a  precipice,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  give  me  some  too,"  and  it  said,  "  Wait  a  bit," 
and  it  took  a  comb  and  put  it  down,  and  went  back  and  took 
more,  and  told  Cagn  to  take  the  rest,  and  he  climbed  up  and 
licked  only  what  remained  on  the  rock,  and  when  he  tried  to 
come  down  he  found  he  could  not.  Presently  he  thought  of 
his  charms,  and  took  some  from  his  belt,  and  caused  them  to  go 
to  Cogaz  to  ask  advice  ;  and  Cogaz  sent  word  back  by  means 
of  the  charms  that  he  was  to  make  water  to  run  down  the  rock, 
and  he  would  find  himself  able  to  come  down  ;  and  he  did  so, 
and  when  he  got  down,  he  descended  into  the  ground  and  came 
up  again,  and  he  did  this  three  times,  and  the  third  time  he  came 
up  near  the  eagle,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  bull  eland  ;  and  the 
eagle  said,  "  What  a  big  eland,"  and  went  to  kill  it,  and  it  threw 
an  assegai,  which  passed  it  on  the  right  side,  and  then  another, 
which  missed  it,  to  the  left,  and  a  third,  which  passed  between 
its  legs,  and  the  eagle  trampled  on  it,  and  immediately  hail 
fell  and  stunned  the  eagle,  and  Cagn  killed  it,  and  took  some  of 
the  honey  home  to  Cogaz,  and  told  him  he  had  killed  the  eagle 
which  had  acted  treacherously  to  him,  and  Cogaz  said,  "  You 
will  get  harm  some  day  by  these  fightings."  And  Cagn  found 
a  woman  named  Cgorioinsi,  who  eats  men,  and  she  had  made  a 
big  fire  and  was  dancing  round  it,  and  she  used  to  seize  men  and 
throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  Cagn  began  to  roast  roots  at  the 
fire,  and  at  last  she  came  and  pitched  him  in,  but  he  slipped 
through  at  the  other  side,  and  went  on  roasting  and  eating  his 
roots,  and  she  pitched  him  in  again  and  again,  and  he  only  said 
*'  Wait  a  bit  until  I  have  finished  my  roots  and  I'll  show  you 
what  I  am."  And  when  he  had  done  he  threw  her  into  the  fire 
as  a  punishment  for  killing  people.  Then  Cagn  went  back  to 
the  mountain,  where  he  had  left  some  of  the  honey  he  took  from 
the  eagle,  and  he  left  his  sticks  there,  and  went  down  to  the 
river,  and  there  was  a  person  in  the  river  named  Ouuisi,  who  had 
been  standing  there  a  long  time,  something  having  caught  him 
by  the  foot,  and  held  him  there  since  the  winter,  and  he  called 
to  Cagn  to  come  and  help  him,  and  Cagn  went  to  help  him,  and 
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put  his  hand  down  into  the  water  to  loosen  his  leg,  and  the  thing 
let  go  the  man's  leg,  and  seized  Cagn's  arm.  And  the  man  ran 
stumbling  out  of  the  water,  for  his  leg  was  stiffened  by  his  being 
so  long  held  fast,  and  he  called  out,  "  Now  you  will  be  held  there 
till  the  winter,"  and  he  went  to  the  honey,  and  threw  Cagn's 
sticks  away  ;  and  Cagn  began  to  bethink  him  of  his  charms, 
and  he  sent  to  ask  Cogaz  for  advice  through  his  charms,  and 
Cogaz  sent  word  and  told  him  to  let  down  a  piece  of  his  garment 
into  the  water  alongside  his  hand,  and  he  did  so,  and  the  thing 
let  go  his  hand  and  seized  his  garment,  and  he  cut  off  the  end 
of  his  garment,  and  ran  and  collected  his  sticks,  and  pursued 
the  man  and  killed  him,  and  took  the  honey  to  Cogaz. 

The  thorns  (dobbletjes)  were  people — they  are  called  Cagn- 
cagn — they  were  dwarfs,  and  Cagn  found  them  fighting  together, 
and  he  went  to  separate  them,  and  they  all  turned  upon  him 
and  killed  him,  and  the  biting  ants  helped  them,  and  they  eat 
Cagn  up  ;  but  after  a  time  they  and  the  dwarfs  collected  his 
bones,  and  put  them  together  and  tied  his  head  on,  and  these 
went  stumbling  home,  and  Cogaz  cured  him  and  made  him  all 
right  again,  and  asked  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  told 
him  ;  and  Cogaz  gave  him  advice  and  power,  telling  him  how 
to  fight  them,  that  he  was  to  make  feints  and  strike  as  if  at  their 
legs,  and  then  hit  them  on  the  head,  and  he  went  and  killed 
many,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  mountains. 

Cagn  found  a  woman,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  people, 
and  he  thought  he  would  take  her  home  and  make  her  his  wife, 
so  he  picked  her  up  and  put  her  on  his  back,  and  she  stuck  on 
his  back  like  wax,  and  he  went  to  a  tree  to  scrape  her  off,  and  she 
stuck  to  the  tree  too  like  wax.  At  last  he  got  home  to  his  wife 
Coti,  and  she  scolded  him  for  his  conduct — he  who  was  so  great 
a  king  picking  up  with  any  woman  he  met  with — and  she  boiled 
water  and  melted  the  woman  off  him,  and  when  he  got  loose, 
Cagn  gave  her  a  tremendous  thrashing  for  sticking  to  him  like 
wax,  and  he  drove  her  away. 

The  men  with  rhebok's  heads,  Haqwe  and  Canate,  and  the 
tailed  men  Qweqwete  live  mostly  under  water,  they  tame  elands 
and  snakes.  That  animal  which  the  men  are  catching  is  a 
snake  !     They  are  holding  out  charms  to  it,  and  catching  it 
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with  a  long  rein.  They  are  all  under  water,  and  those  strokes 
are  things  growing  under  water.  They  are  people  spoilt  by 
the  .  .  .  dance, ^  because  their  noses  bleed.  Cagn  gave  us  the 
song  of  this  dance,  and  told  us  to  dance  it,  and  people  would 
die  from  it,  and  he  would  give  charms  to  raise  them  again. 
It  is  a  circular  dance  of  men  and  women,  following  each  other, 
and  it  is  danced  all  night.  Some  fall  down,  some  become  as  if 
mad  and  sick,  blood  runs  from  the  noses  of  others  whose  charms 
are  weak,  and  they  eat  charm  medicine,  in  which  there  is  burnt 
snake  powder.  When  a  man  is  sick,  this  dance  is  danced  round 
him,  and  the  dancers  put  both  hands  under  their  arm-pits,  and 
press  their  hands  on  him,  and  when  he  coughs  the  initiated  put 
out  their  hands  and  receive  what  has  injured  him — secret  things. 
The  initiated  who  know  secret  things  are  Qognqe  ;  the  sick 
person  is  hang  cai. 

Bushmen  have  lost  different  arts.  They  formerly  knew  how 
to  make  things  of  stone  over  rivers,  on  which  they  crossed  ; 
and  knew  how  to  spear  fishes.  It  was  formerly  said  that  when 
men  died  they  went  to  Cagn,  but  it  has  been  denied.  There 
is  a  thing  with  one  fiery  eye,  which  flies  by  night ;  creeping  on 
the  ground,  holding  one  arm  up,  it  crushes  the  breath  out  of 
people,  and  leaves  the  bodies  dead.  It  is  cannibal.  Cagn 
forbade  its  name  being  often  mentioned.     Its  name  is  Cadintaa. 

Oing  did  not  know  any  story  about  the  moon  and  a  hare,  but 
I  asked  him  did  they  eat  all  parts  of  a  hare,  and  he  pointed  me 
out  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  said  Cagn  had  forbidden 
them  eating  that  because  it  was  human  flesh.  I  asked  this 
after  the  expedition,  as  I  then  heard  of  some  of  the  stories  Dr. 
Bleek  had  collected.  I  asked  what  caused  the  Milky  Way,  and 
he  said  Cagn  placed  it  there  to  support  the  snow. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Bleek. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Bleek  has  been  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  Bushman  language  and  traditions  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  latest  of  his  official  reports  on  the  subject  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.     We  have  requested  him  to  make 

1  I  have  not  noted  the  name  of  this  Bushman  dance — Basutos  call  it  Uagoma. 
In  some  pictures  the  dancers  have  their  heads  painted  white. — ].  M.  O. 
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what  comments  he  might  deem  fit  on  the  preceding  paper  by- 
Mr.  Orpen,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  favour  us  with  the 
following  :    (Ed.  C.  M.  M.) 

We  must  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  .Orpen  for  this  very  inter- 
esting paper  of  original  research,  which  throws  a  good  deal  of 
new  light  upon  the  subject  of  Bushman  mythology,  and  upon 
the  vastness  of  the  legendary  lore  of  this  highly  curious  people. 
The  principal  figure  in  the  Bushman  myths  given  by  the  Iking 
or  ling  (as  in  our  orthography  the  name  of  Mr.  Orpen's  informant 
would  have  to  be  written)  is  not  only  the  same  as  the  chief 
rnythological  personage  in  the  mythology  of  the  Bushmen 
living  in  the  Bushmanland  of  the  Western  Province,  but  his 
name  has  evidently  the  same  pronunciation.  Mr.  Orpen's 
Cagn  or  Ctkaggn  (c  the  dental  cHck  of  Kafir  orthography  =  / 
of  Lepsius's  alphabet)  must  have  exactly  the  same  sound  as 
/kaggen,  the  Mantis,  the  most  prominent  subject  of  the  mytho- 
logical tales  collected  by  us.  His  wife's  name  also,  Coti,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Orpen,  may  be  identical  with  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  names  given  to  us  by  the  Mantis'  wife,  /hunntu  !  (k)att 
!(k)atten,  the  first  syllable  of  which  word  (/hunn)  indicates  a 
"  dasse  "  (hyrax)  ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  it  is  little  more 
than  guess-work  if  we  compare  the  names  of  the  elder  son,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Orpen,  Cogaz  to  /kwammanga,  the  husband  of  the 
porcupine  (!xo)  who  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Mantis; 
and  if  we  identify  the  younger  son,  Gcwi,  with  the  Ani  or  Ichneu- 
mon (the  son  of  /kwammanga  and  the  porcupine)  who  is  the 
constant  adviser  and  admonisher  of  his  grandfather,  the  Mantis. 

Although  the  general  character  of  the  myths  by  Mr.  Orpen  is 
mainly  the  same  as  that  of  those  collected  by  us,  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  his  myths  which  is  exactly  identical  with  any  one  of 
ours.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  this  is  a  proof  of  an  especially 
fertile  genius  for  myth  formation,  inherent  in  the  Bushman 
mind,  which  had  given  rise  to  different  circles  of  myths  round 
the  same  central  figure  among  different  Bushman  tribes.  Yet 
it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  none  of  the  myths  narrated  by 
!(k)ing  were  known  to  our  Bushman  informants  or  their  tribe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  even  most  of  these  myths 
are  the  common  property  of  the  Bushmen  of  Western  Bushman- 
land, as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Malutis.  In  fact,  though  our 
collection  of  Bushman  Folk-lore  is  far  more  extensive  than  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  at  the  beginning  might  have  led 
us  to  hope  for,  yet,  from  their  own  internal  evidence  and  from 
glimpses  which  they  allow  us  to  get  of  myths  and  legends  still 
untold,  we  had  already  become  convinced  that  we  have  to  look 
upon  them  as  containing,   as  yet,  only  a  very  small  portion 
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of  the  wealth  of  native  traditionary  Hterature  actually  existing 
among  the  Bushmen. 

But  whether  the  stories  given  by  !(k)ing  are  only  tribal  com- 
positions, or-form  part  of  the  common  national  property  of  the 
Bushmen,  a  slightly  different  character  is  attributed  in  them  to 
the  Mantis  (Cagn — /kaggen),  who,  according  to  the  myths  told 
by  our  Bushman  informants,  is  very  far  from  being  represented 
as  a  "  beneficent  "  being  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fellow  full 
of  tricks,  and  continually  getting  into  scrapes,  and  even  doing 
purely  mischievous  things,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  his  name  has  sometimes  been  translated  by  that  of  the 
"  Devil."  I  must  refer  here  to  my  second  Bushman  Report, 
sent  in  to  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  in 
which  I  give  a  short  outline  of  the  Bushman  literature  collected 
by  us.  But  even  the  myths  told  by  !(k)ing  bear  out,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  character  of  the  Mantis  (Cagn)  :  for  example,  in 
the  story  of  the  woman  sticking  to  Cagn's  back,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  eggs  of  a  magic  bird  sticking  to  /kaggen's  mouth  and 
back.     (Second  Report  No.  9.) 

Further,  our  Bushmen  seem  to  know  nothing  of  any  worship 
of  the  Mantis,  so  that  the  prayer  recited  by  !(k)ing  was  quite 
new  to  me,  but  they  have  given  us  prayers  addressed  to  the  Sun, 
to  the  Moon  and  to  Stars,  besides  a  number  of  myths  referring 
to  these  celestial  objects.  The  latter  were,  as  !(k)ing  states, 
unknown  to  him,  because  being  a  young  man,  he  had  not  been 
initiated.  Our  best  Bushman  informant  was  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  was  picked  out  among  twenty-eight  grown-up 
Bushmen  as  one  of  the  best  narrators.  But,  if  a  young  man  like 
!(k)ing  could  give,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  an  imperfect 
interpretation,  so  much  important  information  regarding  the 
mythology  of  the  Maluti  Bushmen,- — what  may  not  be  expected 
if  Mr.  Orpen  should  succeed  in  discovering,  among  the  sources 
of  the  Orange  River,  some  old  Bushman  or  Bushwoman,  and  if 
the  traditionary  lore,  of  which  they  are  the  repositories,  could 
be  noted  down  from  their  lips  in  their  own  language,  which  we 
conclude  to  be  essentially  the  same  as,  although  dialectically 
different  from,  that  of  the  more  Western  Bushmen. 

But  if  Mr.  Orpen's  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bush- 
man folk-lore  and  mythology  are  important,  the  Bushman 
paintings  copied  by  him  are  not  less  valuable.  They  are  in 
fact  the  most  interesting  Bushman  paintings  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  and  they  fill  us  with  great  longing  to  see  that  splendid 
collection  of  I3ushman  paintings  which  Mr.  C.  G.  Stowe  is  said 
to  have  made.  They  are  evidently  either  of  a  mythological 
character,  or  illustrative  of  Bushman  customs  and  superstitions. 
Before  I  saw  Mr.  Orpen's  paper,  I  laid  his  copy  of  these  paintings 
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before  the  Bushmen  who  are  now  staying  with  me,  and  who 
come  from  the  Katkop  Bergen,  north-north-west  of  Valvinia. 
Their  explanations,  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  !(k)ing, 
as  far  as  they  understand  the  pictures,  are  as  follows  : 

The  paintings  from  the  cave  Mangolong  represent  rainmaking. 
We  see  here  a  water  thing  or  water  cow,  which,  in  the  lower 
part,  is  discovered  by  a  Bushman,  behind  whom  a  Bushwoman 
stands.  This  Bushman  then  beckons  to  others  to  come  and 
help  him.  They  then  charm  the  animal  and  attach  a  rope  to  its 
nose,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  it  is  shown  as  led  by 
the  Bushmen,  who  desire  to  lead  it  over  as  large  a  tract  of  country 
as  they  can,  in  order  that  the  rain  should  extend  as  far  as  possible, 
their  superstitions  being  that  wherever  this  animal  goes,  rain 
will  fall.  The  strokes  indicate  rain.  Of  the  Bushmen  who 
drag  the  water  cow,  two  are  men  (sorcerers),  of  whom  the  chief 
one  is  nearest  to  the  animal.  In  their  hands  are  boxes  made  of 
tortoise  shell  (containing  charmed  boochoo),  from  which  strings, 
perhaps  ornamented  with  beads,  are  dangling  down.  These 
are  said  to  be  of  Kafir  manufacture.  The  two  men  are  pre- 
ceded by  two  Bushman  women,  of  whom  one  wears  a  cap  on 
her  head.  The  Kafirs  in  the  other  picture  (which  is  from  the 
upper  cave  of  Mangolong)  are  said  to  assist  in  the  ceremony, 
and  to  stand  at  the  side.  These  Kafirs  are  three  men  with 
knobkerries  in  their  hands  and  bundles  of  assegais  on  their 
backs.  Between  them  are  two  women.  The  spotted  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  men  could  not  be  explained  by  my  informant. 
The  caricatured  style  in  which  these  Kafirs  are  drawn,  with 
their  tail-like  dresses  made  so  long  as  to  give  them  quite  amphi- 
bious appearance,  is  very  remarkable.  On  the  whole  the  red 
Bushman  looks  down  upon  the  black  man  quite  as  much  as  any 
orthodox  white  skin  does. 

The  paintings  from  the  cave  of  Medikane  are  thought  to 
represent  sorcerers,  wearing  gemsbok's  horns,  and  two  of  them 
having  sticks  in  their  hands.  They  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
ancient  Bushmen,  or  to  the  race  preceding  the  present  Bushmen, 
and  who  it  is  believed  killed  people.  The  white  figures,  also, 
with  steenbok  horns,  from  the  cave  of  the  source  of  the  Kraai 
River,  are  believed  to  belong  to  these  same  people.  There  is 
something  reminding  one  much  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  mytho- 
logical representation  of  these  animal  heads  on  human  bodies, 
but,  of  course,  the  reason  for  this  combination  of  the  animal 
and  human  may  in  each  case  be  quite  different  ;  but  this  is  a 
point  which  only  a  thorough  insight  into  the  mythology  of  both 
nations  can  decide. 

The  fact  of  Bushman  paintings,  illustrating  Bushman  myth- 
ology, has  first  been  publicly  demonstrated  by  this  paper  of 
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Mr.  Orpen's,  and  to  me,  at  all  events,  it  was  previously  quite 
unknown,  although  I  had  hoped  that  such  paintings  might  be 
found.  This  fact  can  hardly  be  valued  sufficiently.  It  gives 
at  once  to  Bushman  art  a  higher  character,  and  teaches  us  to 
look  upon  its  products  not  as  the  mere  daubing  of  figures  for 
idle  pastime,  but  as  an  attempt,  however  imperfect,  at  a  truly 
artistic  conception  of  the  ideas  which  most  deeply  moved  the 
Bushman  mind,  and  filled  it  with  religious  feelings.  A  collection 
of  faithful  copies  of  Bushman  paintings  is,  therefore,  only 
second  in  importance  to  a  collection  of  their  folk-lore  in  their 
own  language.  Both  such  collections  will  serve  to  illustrate 
each  other,  and  to  contribute  jointly  towards  showing  us  in 
its  true  light  the  curious  mental  development  of  a  most  remark- 
able race.  A  Bushman  painting  will  frequently  help  us  to  un- 
earth a  myth,  legend,  or  fable,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
forgotten,  and  might  have  remained  unrecorded,  although  of 
importance  perhaps  for  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  Bushman  mythology. 

At  the  end  of  these  remarks,  hastily  drawn  up  (as  the  paper 
was  only  submitted  to  me  when  already  going  through  the  press), 
I  wish  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Orpen  will  continue 
to  take  the  active  interest  in  these  researches  which  has  already 
given  us  this  valuable  paper, — and  that  many  others  may  be 
found  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  ;  and  especially  that  those  who 
have  it  easily  within  their  reach  to  copy  Bushman  paintings, 
will  furnish  us  with  faithful  copies.  Where  photography  is 
available,  its  help  would  be  very  desirable,  as  the  general  public 
is  sceptical,  and  not  unfrequently  believes  that  the  drawings 
are  too  good  not  to  have  been  vastly  improved  in  copying, 
thereby  doing  scant  justice  to  Bushman  art.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  to  have,  besides  an  indication  and  description  of  the 
locality,  a  statement  of  the  actual  size  of  the  figures,  etc.  That 
the  copies  should  give  the  true  colour  of  the  originals  (as 
essential  to  their  value)  is  of  course  understood. 


Notes  on  Welsh  Folklore. 

Omens. — If  a  woman  making  tea  forgets  to  replace  the  cover 
of  the  teapot,  it  means  that  a  stranger  will  visit  the  house.  It 
is  held  very  unlucky  for  a  cow  to  bear  twin  calves  ;  a  farmer's 
wife  in  Cardiganshire  told  me  that  she  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
one  of  her  cows  which  had  twin  calves. 

When  you  see  the  first  lamb  of  the  season,  if  its  head  be 
towards  you,  the  coming  year  will  be  lucky  to  you.      If  the  first 
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Iamb  of  the  season  is  male  the  farmer  will  have  good  luck  :   bad 
luck  if  it  is  a  female. 

Swans. — The  eggs  of  the  swan  are  hatched  by  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Pigeons. — If  a  rich  man  asks  for  a  pigeon-pie  or  a  pigeon  in 
any  other  form,  it  is  a  sign  that  his  death  is  near. 

Fairies. — -Fairies  are  the  souls  of  good  Druids  who  died  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  They  are  not  good  enough  for 
heaven,  and  not  bad  enough  for  hell. 

A  Wishing  Cell. — At  St.  Govain  in  Pembrokeshire  there  is  a 
"  wishing  cell  "  in  the  rock.  It  is  said  that  any  one  who  turns 
round  inside  wishing  for  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  will  get 
it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  place  is  still  visited  by  young 
people  who  are  in  love. 

To  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. — An  old  man  who  was  brought 
up  on  the  mountains  of  Cardiganshire  informed  me  that  when  a 
dog  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  it  was  customary  to  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  following  charm  :  arare,  char  are,  phragnare, 
phragnare,  cnare,  arare,  arare,  cnarare,  phragnare.  This  was 
put  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  given  to  the  dog  to  eat.  This  charm 
is  said  to  have  been  received  from  the  celebrated  wizard,  Dr. 
Harries  of  Cwrtycadno  in  Carmarthenshire,  well  known  in 
Wales  and  on  the  English  borders. 

Jonathan  Ceredig  Davies. 

Llanilar,  Cardiganshire. 


An   Italian  Cattle  Festival. 
Sir  James  Frazer  kindly  sends  the  following  extract : 

"  At  a  village  called  Valle  Pietra  near  Subiaco,  on  a  certain 
day  in  August  the  villagers  drive  a  cow  round  the  village,  goad 
ing  it  with  thrusts  of  knives  and  other  weapons,  and  singeing  it 
with  lighted  sticks.  After  this  the  animal  is  put  in  a  stable  for 
the  night :  but  it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  be  fed.  The 
following  day  it  is  again  hunted  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is 
finally  killed  and  the  meat  eaten.  On  the  second  day,  as  it 
passes  the  houses,  the  villagers  give  money  to  pay  the  cost  of 
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the  festival,  and  whatever  remains  is  given  to  the  village  priest. 
The  village  is  twelve  miles  from  any  railway  or  police  station, 
and,  on  enquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  festival  was  unknown, to 
the  authorities  at  Rome." 

Hubert  A.  Freeman,  F.S.A. 


Nyankopon  and  Ananse  in  Gold  Coast  Folklore. 

Who  is  Nyankopon  ?  Who  is  Ananse  }  What  is  the  connexion, 
if  any,  between  Nyankopon  and  Ananse  } — these  are  questions 
for  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Ellis  [Tshi- speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast,  p.  24) 
Nyankopon  "  was  the  god  of  the  Christians,  borrowed  from 
them  and  adopted  under  a  new  designation."  Mr.  A.  S.  Rattray 
[Ashanti  Proverbs,  pp.  17-24)  expresses  what  is  obviously  the 
more  correct  view  that  Nyankopon  or  Onyame  is  one  of  the 
native  gods.^  Furthermore  the  Supreme  Being  has  various 
sobriquets,  Onyame  pany in,  Ananse  Kokuroko,  and  these  expres- 
sions are  related  to  the  Ananse  (or  spider)  of  the  Ananse  tales. 
Is  then  Mr.  Spider,  as  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  has  said,  merely 
"  the  emblem  of  more  or  less  successful  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous rapacity  .  .  .  the  emblem  of  wicked  cunning  }  "  Or  is 
Mr.  Rattray  correct  when  he  suggests  these  stories  probably 
had  a  religious  or  totemic  origin  .'' 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  West  Indian  scholar 
who  has  lived  many  years  among  the  natives,  give  the  generally 
accepted  native  opinion  of  to-day.  "  Ananse  and  Nyankopon 
are  distinct  ;  the  latter  is  a  spirit — the  Great  Spirit  or  Friend — 
Ananse  is  purely  a  being  of  imagination  supposed  to  be  most 
cunning,  and  in  fact  possessing  all  the  powers,  wisdom,  etc.  of  a 
god.  One  informant,  however,  said  that  Ananse  was  related 
to  Nyankopon,  another  says  that  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  tribe  [i.e.  the  Tshi  nation)  was  called  Ananse  and  was  a 
man."  This  latter  statement  agrees  with  what  Bosman  wrote  ; 
"  The  negroes  call  this  spider  Ananse  and  believe  that  the 
first  men  were  made  by  this  creature." 

'See  also  Folk-lore^  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  loS-Iio. 
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If  in  the  following  story  one  may  assume  that  Nyankopon 
is  indicated  by  Odumakuma,  as  is  probable  because  of  his 
command  over  the  blacksmith,^  then  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  belief. 

In  the  beginning  Odumakuma  sent  his  blacksmith  Mbusoo 
to  make  two  dozen  men  and  two  dozen  beasts.  Finding  that 
the  making  of  men  required  much  more  labour  than  the  making 
of  beasts,  he  made  one  dozen  men  and  three  dozen  beasts,  and 
even  then  was  much  longer  than  Odumakuma  expected. 

Tired  of  waiting,  Odumakuma  sent  his  chief  messenger  Ifu- 
to  see  why  he  delayed  so  long.  Ifu  started,  but  coming  upon 
his  friends  playing  Odansam  ^  at  Akurrikerew  *  and  being  a 
jolly  young  fellow,  he  neither  went  to  Mbusoo  to  deliver  his 
message  nor  returned  to  Odumakuma. 

Odumakuma  having  long  expected  the  return  of  either  Mbusoo 
or  Ifu  in  vain,  went  himself  to  investigate  matters.  On  his  way 
he  overtook  Ifu  at  Akurrikerew  playing  the  Odansam.  "  Ana- 
fukurantwi,"  "^  called  Odumakuma.  "Yadom,"*'  answered  Ifu. 
"  How  is  it  that  I  overtake  you  here  }  Did  I  not  send  you  to 
Mbusoo  }  "  For  shame  Ifu  could  make  no  reply,  but  begged 
his  lord  to  pardon  him  and  that  his  name  might  not  be  forgotten. 
Odumakuma  granted  his  petitions  and  went  on  his  way  to  the 
blacksmith.  Mbusoo  received  him  gladly  and  brought  all  his 
work  for  inspection.  Odumakuma  examined  all  carefully,  and 
finding  only  a  dozen  men  inquired  if  that  were  all.  "  That  is 
all,  my  lord,"  answered  Mbusoo.  Odumakuma  then  seated 
himself,  and  Mbusoo  presented  each  of  the  lifeless  creatures  to 
him  for  completion.  Odumakuma  took  a  green  leaf  in  his 
right  hand,  and  rubbing  it  between  his  palms  dropped  the  sap 
on  the  eyes  of  the  dozen  men  and  breathed  on  their  faces. 
Immediately  all  rose  up  and  then  seated  themselves.  Then 
turning  to  the  left  he  plucked  a  leaf  with  his  left  hand,  and 
dropped  the  sap  on  the  eyes  of  the  three  dozen  beasts.  In- 
stantly they  rose  up  and  began  to  run  away  to  the  bush. 

'  Ashanti  proverb  :  No  one  instructs  the  son  of  a  smith  how  to  forge,  it  is 
Onyame  taught  him.     See  Ashanti  Proverbs,  p.  24. 

"^  Ifu  =  black  monkey.  ^  Odansam  =  war  dance.  ■*  A  village. 

''Anafukurantwi  =  another  name  for  black  monkey.  "  Vadom  =  my  lord. 
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Seeing  that  they  were  running  away  Mbusoo  begged  his  lord 
to  change  some  of  them  into  men  because  there  were  more  of 
them  than  of  men.  Odumakuma  told  him  to  catch  as  many  as 
he  could.  He  did  so  and  brought  them  to  Odumakuma,  who 
squeezed  on  their  eyes  the  sap  of  the  leaf  plucked  with  his  right 
hand.  Then  those  beasts  became  men  and  mixed  with  the  men 
on  the  right. 

Afterwards  they  scattered  and  formed  nations,  and  in  them 
Ifu's  name  is  remembered,  as  Abrofu,^  Asantifu,-  Ehifu.^ 

On  the  general  question  of  Nyankopon  and  Ananse,  the 
following  stories  are  given  exactly  as  narrated  by  the  natives  : 

Anansesem  or  Anyankosem  from  the  Akwapim  District.  * 

Formerly  Ananse  stories  were  known  as  Anyankosem. 

Ananse  and  Ananse  kokuroko  ^  argued  one  day  about  a  grain 
of  corn.  Ananse  said  he  could  buy  a  whole  town  and  its  popula- 
tion with  a  single  grain  of  corn. 

"  Impossible,"  said  Ananse  kokuroko;  "if  you  are  able,  I 
will  give  you  my  Anyankosem." 

Ananse  took  the  corn  and  went  from  town  to  town.  When 
he  saw  some  fowls  he  threw  them  the  corn  which  was  picked  up 
by  a  cock.  Ananse  caught  the  cock  and  began  to  weep.  The 
owner  came,  and  Ananse  said,  "  This  corn  was  given  me  by  the 
Creator  to  sow,  and  from  this  all  men  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
shall  live.  As  I  was  holding  it,  it  dropped  and  the  cock  swal- 
lowed it,  therefore  go  and  excuse  yourself  before  the  Creator." 

The  owner,  in  fear,  gave  Ananse  the  cock. 

He  went  to  another  town,  where  he  allowed  the  cock  to  be 
trampled  on  and  killed  by  some  oxen.  He  seized  one  of  them, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  it  passed  into  his  possession. 

Ananse  went  on  to  the  next  village,  where  he  met  a  funeral 
procession.  He  coaxed  the  people  and  obtained  the  dead  body 
in  exchange  for  the  ox. 

After  dark,  he  entered  the  next  town  with  the  dead  body 

^  Europeans.  "  Ashantees.  ^  Africans. 

*i.e.  Ananse  stories  or  Anansekokuroko  stories. 
^  Kokuroko  =  wonderful,  mighty. 
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and  went  into  a  house.  He  was  provided  with  food,  and  his 
'  man  '  put  to  sleep  with  some  boys  who  beat  him  soundly. 
When  Ananse  saw  what  had  been  done  he  wept  very  much,  and 
said  to  his  host : 

"  Three  years  ago,  I  was  sent  by  Ananse  kokuroko  to  fetch 
this  man,  for  the  world  about  to  be  created  is  to  be  put  on  him. 
You  and  the  king  of  the  town  had  better  go  to  Ananse." 

Not  a  soul  was  left  in  the  town,  all  arose  and  followed  Ananse, 
who  sang  : 

"  Mede  brofua  m'agye  akoko 
Mede  akoko  m'agye  nantwi  ; 
Mede  nantwi  m'agye  efunu 
Mede  efunu  agye  kuro-man."  ^ 
The  company  appear  before  the  Creator,  who  with  his  coun- 
cillors is  astonished  at  Ananse's  success,  and  he  announces  that 
in  future  Anyankosem  shall  be  called  Anansesem. 

II 

Spider  s  Tales  from  the  Akivapim  District. 

In  olden  times  "  spider's  tales  "  were  called  "  God's  tales." 

One  day  the  spider  went  to  God  and  begged  him  to  let  God's 
tales  be  called  spider's  tales.  This  was  agreed  to,  providing 
Ananse  brought  three  things  :  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  bees, 
a  tiger  and  a  large  snake. 

That  very  day  the  spider  took  an  earthen  pot  to  a  place 
where  he  knew  the  bees  passed.  After  a  few  minutes  he  saw 
the  bees  coming  and  began  a  conversation  with  himself. 

"  These  bees  will  not  fill  this  pot." 

"They  will  fill  the  pot." 

"  They  will  not  fill  the  pot ;  "  and  so  on. 

The  bees  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"  Yesterday,  God  said  you  bees  would  not  fill  this  pot,  and  I 

said  you  would,  so  I  beg  you  will  all  go  in  and  let  me  see,  and  I 

will  pay  you  for  it." 

*  1  have  won  a  cock  with  one  grain, 
An  ox  for  a  cock, 
My  ox  wins  me  a  dead  body, 
My  corpse  brings  me  a  town's  population. 
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At  once  all  went  into  the  vessel,  and  the  spider  shut  it  and 
sent  it  to  God. 

On  the  next  day  he  took  a  long  stick  and  went  to  a  place 
where  he  knew  a  large  snake  lived.  He  began  by  saying  these 
words  to  himself  : 

"  He  is  as  long  as  this  stick." 

"  He  is  not  as  long  as  this  stick." 

He  repeated  these  words  several  times  till  the  snake  came  out 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"There  has  been  an  argument,"  said  the  spider,  "  in  God's 
town  since  yesterday  that  you  are  not  as  long  as  this  stick. 
I  said  you  were,  so  I  pray  you  will  let  me  measure  you.  The 
snake  obeyed,  and  the  spider  tied  and  bound  him  from  head  -to 
tail  and  sent  him  straight  to  God. 

On  the  next  day  the  spider  bought  some  needles  and  thread 
and  sewed  up  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  now  went  to  a  tiger's 
path,  singing  and  shouting.  Suddenly  the  tiger  came  and 
afked  him  what  he  wanted.  The  spider  said  :  "  Don't  you  see 
my  eyes  and  mouth  }  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  fine  as  this 
since  I  was  born,  and  it  is  good  to  tell  your  friend  when  you 
get  new  things,  therefore  come  and  try." 

The  tiger  sat  down  and  allowed  the  spider  to  sew  up  his  eyes 
and  mouth.     He  was  then  quickly  carried  to  God. 

That  is  how  we  get  spider's  tales. 

HI. 

A  Fanti  Tale. 

Once  upon  a  time  father  Kweku  Ananse  met  Ananse  Panyin 
and  asked  him  whether  slander  was  to  be  preferred  to  bodily 
wounds.  Ananse  Panyin  thought  a  moment  and  said  that 
bodily  wounds  were  much  more  grievous  than  slander.  Kweku 
Ananse  contradicted  him  ;  they  argued  and  argued,  but  neither 
could  convince  the  other.  To  settle  the  dispute,  Kweku  Ananse 
suggested  that  he  should  come  to  Ananse  Panyin's  house  the 
next  day  with  a  sharpened  cutlass  and  he  would  allow  himself 
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to  be  cut  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  After  this  Kweku 
Ananse  would  spread  a  report  against  Ananse,  and  then  they 
would  be  able  to  decide  which  was  the  more  painful.  Ananse 
consented  to  the  proposal  and  they  departed. 

Early  next  morning  Kweku  Ananse  presented  himself  before 
Ananse,  who  made  many  deep  cuts  in  Kweku's  body.  He 
returned  home  with  blood  all  over  his  body.  His  wife,  seeing 
that,  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  such  a  sad  state. 

Kweku  Ananse,  feeling  rather  proud  of  his  courage,  related 
to  his  wife  the  affair  between  himself  and  Ananse.  He  asked 
his  wife  to  tend  his  wounds,  and  after  his  recovery  she  would 
see  what  would  happen  to  Ananse.  His  wife  therefore  did  her 
best,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  Kweku  Ananse  was 
well  again. 

Just  about  that  time  Ananse  was  about  to  go  to  a  certain 
place  to  marry  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  king.  When  Kweku 
Ananse  was  well  he  went  to  Ananse  Panyin  to  show  himself  and 
how  he  had  recovered  from  bodily  wounds. 

It  was  now  Kweku's  turn  to  prove  the  grief  of  slander.  A 
week  later,  Ananse  Panyin  went  with  his  retinue  to  the  lady's 
place,  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.  Time  went 
slowly  on  and  at  last  the  appointed  day  came.  On  the  same 
day  Kweku  Ananse  too  came  to  the  place,  and  during  the  night 
he  went  to  the  kitchen  of  Ananse's  mother-in-law  and  polluted 
it.  He  hired  a  rat  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  when  the 
people  assembled  and  began  to  ask  questions  of  the  room,  the 
rat  repUed  that  the  bridegroom  was  the  cause  of  the  pollution. 

On  the  day  following  the  marriage,  a  girl  was  sent  to  sweep 
the  kitchen  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  cooking. 
She  was  shocked  and  horrified,  and  exclaimed,  "Who  has  done 
this  ?  "  "  It  was  the  bridegroom,"  answered  the  rat  from  under 
the  ground.  The  girl,  not  heeding  what  was  said  by  the  rat, 
began  to  shout  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Her  alarm  brought  a 
crowd  of  people  to  the  place,  among  whom  was  Kweku  Ananse, 
who  all  the  time  was  keeping  watch  near  the  place. 

When  he  arrived  he  said  :  "  I  will  find  out  who  has  done 
this."     He  then  called  aloud  for  the  name  of  the  culprit  three 
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times,  and  each  time  the  answer  was  heard  :  "  The  bridegroom 
has  done  this." 

The  people  then  began  to  jeer  and  point  the  finger  at  the 
bridegroom,  until  he  was  so  ashamed  that  he  left  the  town  with 
his  wife  and  came  to  his  native  land.  But  Ananse  had  been 
in  the  place  before  him  and  had  spread  the  report  all  over  the 
town.  The  people  jeered  at  him,  and  so  did  his  servants  in 
spite  of  the  thrashing  he  gave  them,  and  he  lost  much  of  the 
respect  that  used  to  be  given  him.  In  society  and  in  the  streets 
people  ridiculed  and  looked  down  upon  him.  Thus  he  remained 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  at  which  time  Ananse  declared  that 
it  was  he  and  not  Ananse  Panyin  who  had  done  the  mischief. 
He  explained  why  he  did  it,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  tale 
he  jumped  to  the  ground  and  made  for  the  ceiling  of  his  house, 
and  there  he  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

W.  H.  Barker. 
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SiGURDS  Strid  MED  FAvNE  :    en  studie  rorande  Hjaltesagens 
forhallande  till  folkdiktningen,  af  C.  W.  von  Sydow. 

Skattsagner:    en   studie    i   jamforande    folkminnesforskning, 
af  Tobias  Norlind. 

Die  Entstehung  und  religiose  Bedeutung  desgriechischen 
Kalenders,  von  Martin  P.  Nilsson. 

These  are  three  contributions  to  the  volume  issued  as  a  Fest- 
schrift on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1918. 

The  first  submits  to  a  very  searching  investigation  three 
versions  of  the  story  of  Sigurd's  fight  with  Fafnir,  in  the  Edda, 
Thidriks  saga,  and  the  Nibelungenlied.  It  compares  and 
endeavours  to  trace  to  its  origin  every  separate  incident.  The 
author  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
legend.  Everyone  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions  ;  but 
they  are  generally  on  the  lines  of  modern  criticism. 

The  second  deals  with  traditions  of  hidden  and  other  treasure 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  won.  In  treasure  are  included  not 
only  money  and  similar  valuables,  but  also  health,  long  life, 
everlasting  youth,  everlasting  love,  wisdom,  everlasting  life  in 
Paradise.  With  so  large  a  definition  the  author  has  cast  his 
net  widely.  He  has  overlooked  very  few  of  the  relevant  tales 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  discusses,  among  other  matters,  the 
dragon  as  guardian  of  the  treasure  to  be  won  ;  and  he  thinks 
its  idea  is  derived  from  the  bat. 
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The  third  is  not,  Hke  the  two  former,  in  Swedish,  but  in 
German.  It  discusses  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  calendar,  and 
carries  the  enquiry  down  to  Roman  times.  It  traces  the 
development  of  the  luni-solar  mode  of  time-reckoning,  assigning 
its  origin  to  the  Babylonians.  The  influence  of  religion  in  the 
periodical  festivals  and  other  observances  is  considered. 

All  three  of  these  articles  will  well  repay  reading  by  students. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Books  for  Review  sJiould  be  addressed  to 

The  Editor  of  Folk-Lore, 

c/o  Messrs.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd. 

Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2 
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Vol.  XXX.]  SEPTEMBER,   1919.  [No.   III. 

MAY  21st,  1919. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Wright  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President 
(Dr.  Haddon)  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Lovett  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Folk-Lore  of  the 
North  Sea  Fisherman  in  Peace  and  War  "  ;  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  Chairman,  Miss  Raleigh, 
Miss  Canziani,  His  Honour  J.  S.  Udal,  Col.  Hanna,  Mrs, 
Banks,  Mr.  Moreton  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Carline  took  part. 

Mr.  Lovett  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society  two 
Pole  corks  of  a  drift  net  with  a  coin  let  in  to  bring  good 
luck  in  fishing. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lovett  for  his  address  and  for  his  gift  to  the 
Society. 
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JUNE  18tli,  1919. 

The  President  (Dr.  Haddon)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Miss  M.  C.  Huckett,  Miss  A.  Hodson  and 
Mr.  Martin  Gillett  as  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
enrolment  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Draper  as  a  subscriber  were 
announced. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Figg  was  also  announced. 

Mr.  Ikbal  Ali  Shah  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Festival  and 
Ceremonial  Customs  in  Afghanistan,"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mrs.  Lake  and 
Mr.  Abdul  Qayum  Malik  took  part. 

Mr.  Carline  exhibited  {a)  a  Ball  of  String  of  late  neolithic 
or  bronze  age  from  a  Lake  dwelling  situate  at  Auvernier, 
Lake  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland,  showing  that  the  method 
of  winding  by  crossing  and  recrossing  to  form  a  ball  can  be 
dated  back  to  prehistoric  times  and  ih)  two  Hanks  of 
String  made  by  Nyassa  boys  in  East  Africa,  illustrating  a 
different  method  of  winding. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ikbal  Ali  Shah  for  his  paper  and  to  Mr.  Carline  for 
showing  his  exhibits. 


SOME  MAGICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  BROOMS 
IN  JAPAN. 1 


BY   W.    L.    HILDBURGH. 


[Read  before  the  Society,  March  igth,  191 9.) 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  exist  beliefs  as  to  the 
supernatural  powers  inherent  in  the  broom,  for  man,  in 
his  contests  with  the  personified  unseen,  has  often,  and  in 
many  ways,  made  use  of  the  broom  either  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  (or,  less  frequently,  one  of  offence)  or  as  an 
instrument  of  control.  An  examination  of  some  of  the 
magical  applications  of  the  broom  in  Japan,  and  of  some 
of  the  beliefs  attached  to  it  there,  should  consequently 
prove  instructive  not  only  in  the  study  of  Japanese  popular 
beliefs,  but  also  in  the  explaining  of  certain  practices  or 
beliefs,  into  which  the  broom  enters,  amongst  European 
and  other  peoples.  Two  collections,  each  of  considerable 
size,  of  material  concerning  the  superstitions  attached  to 
brooms  and  to  sweeping,  but  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe,  came  to  my  notice 
after   I  had  originally  prepared  the  present  paper.     One 

'Three  kinds  of  brooms  are  used  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  household  :  (i)  a 
broom  made  of  rice-straw,  so  that  it  will  not  injure  the  somewhat  delicate 
surface  of  the  floor-mats,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  house  ;  (2)  a  stronger 
broom,  made  from  a  plant  of  a  kind  of  small  bamboo,  whose  thin  pliant 
blanches  are  bent  towards  each  other  and  tied  so  as  to  form  the  brush,  which 
is  used  for  sweeping  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  woodwork,  which  will  not  be 
injured  by  it ;  and  (3)  a  coarse  broom,  made  from  a  bundle  of  twigs  bound 
together  and  to  a  handle,  which  is  used  for  sweeping  paths,  cleaning  stones, 
and  the  like. 
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of  these  is  embodied  in  Ernst  Samter's  Geburt,  Hochzeit  und 
Tod  (Leipsic  and  Berlin,  191 1),  in  which  work  the  author, 
drawing  his  deductions  almost  entirely  from  the  practices 
of  European  peoples,  arrives  at  conclusions,  as  to  the 
origins  of  a  number  of  those  practices,  which  in  large  part 
coincide  with  those  I  had  independently  arrived  at  mainly 
through  the  study  of  Far  Eastern  material.  This  general 
coincidence  in  many  results  is  peculiarly  striking  in  view 
of  the  various  other  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
to  explain  European  broom  superstitions,  connecting 
them,  for  example,  with  the  worship  of  agricultural  divinities 
or  with  the  practising  of  human  fertility  rites.  The  second 
collection,  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  Friedrich 
Kunze's  "  Der  Birkenbesen  ein  Symbol  des  Donar,"  ^  is 
based  largely  on  an  attempt  to  marshal  material  indicating 
that  the  broom  has  derived  its  virtues  as  a  magical  imple- 
ment among  European  peoples  from  the  birch-tree  whose 
twigs  are  often  used  to  form  it.  That  this  attempt  has 
been  ill-founded  appears  to  me  to  be  indicated  not  only  by 
the  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of  beliefs  identical 
or  almost  identical  with  those  he  cites,  but  associated 
with  brooms  made  of  many  kinds  of  plants,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that — as  he  himself  sometimes  recognizes — his 
conclusions,  drawn  along  lines  to  support  the  thesis  he 
sets  out  to  maintain,  do  not  always  explain  even  the 
examples  he  brings  forward.  In  my  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  Japanese  applications  of  brooms  in  what  we  consider 
superstitious  practices  I  purpose  in  general  to  confine  myself 
to  the  use  of  explanatory  material  drawn  from  either 
Japan  or  China.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  call  attention, 
for  the  most  part  in  footnotes,  to  certain  parallels — some 
of  them  of  peculiar  interest  because,  in  spite  of  their 
respective  bases  seeming   to  lie  in    complex   conceptions, 


^  In    Iniernat.    Archiv  fiir   Ethnographic,    vol.    xiii.   (Leyden,    1900),   pp. 
81-97  and  125-162  inc. 
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the  two  sides  are  so  alike — to  those  applications  among 
European  and  some  other  peoples. ^ 

We  need,  I  think,  hardly  doubt  that  the  main  basis  of 
the  Japanese  employment  of  the  broom  as  a  magical 
implement  lies  in  its  power  for  cleansing.  By  means  of  a 
broom  there  may  be  swept  away  all  manner  of  small 
physical  impurities,  which,  powerless  to  escape  it,  are  pushed 
out  of  its  way  or  become  entangled  within  its  almost 
innumerable  arms.  What  then  should  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  broom  be  believed  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
clearing  away  or  the  rendering  powerless  of  spectral  or  of 
psychical  impurities,  both  such  as  dwell  in  or  normally 
hover  near  to  the  physical  objects  of  the  broom's  activities, 
and  such  as — whether  personified  as  supernatural  beings 
or  regarded  merely  as  vaguely  defined  causes  of  evil — 
are  looked  upon  as  being  wholly  disembodied  ?  However 
tenuous  and  impalpable  it  may  be,  how  can  spirit  or  ghost 
or  demon  hope  to  pass  unharmed  through  the  intricate 
thicket  of  rods  forming  the  operative  portion  of  a  broom  .'' 
The  thoughtful  believer  in  invisible  supernatural  beings 
can  observe  smoke  or  mist,  subtile  as  the  air  itself,  clinging 
about  the  brush  of  a  broom  or  entangled  among  its  parts  ; 
how,  if  his  education  does  not  permit  him  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  tenuous  than  the  air  about  him,  can  he 
then  fail  to  believe  that  supernatural  beings  must  beware 
and  fiee,  lest  they  find  themselves  in  its  path,  to  be  caught 
and  perchance  injured  by  the  twigs  or  stalks  of  which  the 
brush  is  composed  }  The  employment  in  Japan  of  the 
broom  as  a  means  for  supernatural  cleansings  seems  as 
if  based  upon  conceptions  similar  to  those  underlying 
the  very  ancient  Japanese  practice  of  washing  as  a  means 
of  ritual  purification,^  and  as  if  in  some  degree  similar  to  the 

^When  referring  to  practices  cited  by  Samter  or  by  Kunze  I  shall  not, 
excepting  in  a  very  few  cases,  name  the  respective  sources  from  which  they 
quote. 

-Cf.  footnote  2,  [).  175,  infra. 
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conceptions  underlying  the  use  of  the  nademono,  certain 
prepared  papers  which  are  rubbed  over  the  body  in  order 
to  remove  with  themselves  all  psychically  impure  influences. 
That  very  definite  supernatural  influences  (whether  they 
be  personified  ones  or  mere  undefined  impurities)  are 
believed  to  be  pushed — either  by  themselves  or  because 
they  are  clinging  to  the  particles  of  dirt  displaced — or  driven 
before  a  broom  in  action,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  belief 
that  if  a  person  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  sweeping  he 
will  be  unfortunate  in  his  undertakings  [Yokohama  i] — 
i.e.  he  will  have  become  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
evil  supernatural  beings  to  whom  the  occurrences  of 
misfortune  are  ascribed — or  he  will  become  stupid.^ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  the 
Japanese  house  undergoes  a  thorough  cleaning,  the  susu- 
harai  ("  soot-sweeping  "),  in  part  of  a  practical,  in  part  of 
a  ceremonial  character.  "  Orthodox  chroniclers  state 
that  the  custom  of  new  year's  dusting  in  the  [i2th  month, 
now  taken  as  the]  month  of  December  was  already  in  vogue 
in  the  '  Age  of  the  Gods,'  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago, 
and  to  prove  this  point  we  are  directed  to  certain  passages 
in  the  '  Kojiki.'  "  The  date  fixed  for  this  operation 
varied  in  different  epochs,  but  in  recent  times  it  was 
the  13th  day  of  the  last  month,  "  when  in  Yedo  and  else- 
where furniture  was  removed,  mats  carried  out  of  doors 
and  beaten,  and  floors,  galleries,  pillars,  and  so  forth  were 
polished  bright  with  scrubbing-cloth,  and  ceilings  and 
cornices  and  projections  were  thoroughly  swept  of  soot, 

^  Place-names  given  thus  identify  the  locaHties  in  which  I  recorded  the 
respective  beliefs  or  practices  cited,  or  those  where  they  had  been  observed  by 
my  Japanese  informants. 

'•^  P.  Ehman,  "  Volksthtimliche  Vorstellungen  in  Japan,"  in  Mittheilungen  der 
deutschen  Geselhchaft  filr  Nattir-  und  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens,  vol.  vi.  p.  338. 
Compare  with  these  beliefs  the  Silesian  notion  that  if  sweepings  are  sent  over 
a  person's  feet  he  will  get  some  evil  ("unheil")  at  his  throat  (Samter,  op.  cit. 
p.  38,  footnote  i) ;  and  the  Transylvanian  idea  that  stepping  over  (see  p.  201, 
infra)  heaped-up  sweepings  may  lead  to  death  (Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  I57). 
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dust,  and  cob-webs  with  a  sweeping  pole  specially  made  of 
a  certain  flexible  kind  of  bamboo."  ^  In  China,  whence 
have  been  derived  many  Japanese  magical  and  religious 
practices,  we  find  that  in  Fuh-kien  province,  in  the  I2th 
month,  "  On  some  fortunate  day,  it  is  the  practice  of  most 
families,  except  those  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  parents, 
to  '  sweep  the  house  '  as  an  omen  of  good  luck.  The  instru- 
ment employed  is  not  the  common  limber  broom,  but  a 
broom  made  out  of  the  branches  of  the  bamboo.  Not 
only  is  the  floor  of  the  house  thoroughly  swept,  but  the 
sides  of  the  rooms,  and  the  posts,  etc."  ^  The  interdiction 
of  this  sweeping  "  to  those  who  are  in  deep  mourning  " 
seems  to  me  evidence  of,  what  its  effect  on  supernatural 
beings  is  supposed  to  be,  for  other  Chinese  practices,  I 
think,  entitle  us  to  look  upon  the  interdiction  as  probably 
due  to  a  fear  of  disturbing  the  spirits  of  the  beloved  and 
respected  dead,  still  hovering  near  their  old  homes. ^ 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  Japanese  beliefs 
and  those  of  China  suffices  to  cause  any  information  con- 
cerning the  magical  employments  of  brooms  among  the 
Chinese  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  us.  We  learn  that 
in  China  "  Exorcising  instruments  of  special  repute  are 
bundles  of  reeds  ^  or  twigs,  because  their  use  against  evil 
is  mentioned  in  the  Classics.  .  .  .  [They]  probably  were 
tied  together  as  a  broom,  if  ...  we  may  adopt  the  opinion 

'  Customs  and  Amusements  on  the  Japanese  New  Year,  Tokyo  [Japan 
Times),  pp.  1,2.  In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  Dyak  priestesses  some- 
times "sweep  misfortune  out  of  the  house  with  brooms  made  of  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants ..."  (Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  3rd  ed.  part  vi.  p.  5). 

^J.  Dolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  New  York,  1867,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 

•*  Compare  with  this  the  Congo  Negroes'  refraining  from  sweeping  a  house  for 
a  year  after  a  death  has  taken  place  in  it ;  and  the  Tonkinese  avoidance  of 
cleaning  a  house  during  a  certain  festival  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  return 
to  their  old  homes  (Samter,  op.  cit.  p.  33,  footnote  6).  Also,  the  conrerse, 
the  sweeping  out  of  souls  after  they  have  been  fed,  in  Borneo  {ibid.  p.  32)  and 
among  the  Old  Prussians  {ibid.  ;  and  Frazer,  op.  cit.  part  ii.  p.  238). 

*  Compare  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  p.  301. 
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of  Ching  Khang-ch'ing  [a  commentator  of  the  second 
century],  who  said  .  .  .  that  '  with  brooms  ["  bundles  of 
reeds  "]  obnoxious  things  may  be  swept  away.'  ...  I  have 
not  heard  or  read  of  the  use  of  twigs  or  brooms  [as  pro- 
tections] at  visits  of  condolence  in  later  times  ;  but  the 
hanging  out  of  brooms  at  doors  about  New  Year's  time 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  books.  Many  families  are 
in  the  habit  of  performing  a  kind  of  pretence  sweeping 
with  a  broom  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  rather  intending 
the  removal  of  evil  than  that  of  filth.  A  broom  with  a 
basket  to  receive  the  sweepings  is  sometimes  fastened 
to  the  top  of  a  bamboo  pole  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  .  .  . 
[lest]  the  house  may  become  a  prey  to  sie.  .  .  .  Small 
brooms  are  often  suspended  by  careful  mothers  to  the 
bed-curtains  of  their  babies.  ...  I  have  seen  in  South 
Fuhkien  people  who  had  swooned  being  beaten  with 
brooms  to  expel  the  devil  that  held  the  soul  in  his  grip."  ^ 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  some  examples  of  other 
Chinese  employments  of  brooms,  in  magic,  in  connection 
with  our  further  examinations  of  Japanese  practices. 

In  Japan,  when  the  year-end  sweeping  ceremonies  were 
carried  out  at  the  Shogun's  Court,  the  broom  used  had 
its  functions  extended  beyond  the  mere  dispersal  of  evil 
influences,  for  two  aged  court-ofhcials  "  proceeded  through 
all  the  apartments,  flourishing  the  sweeping  pole  in  a 
certain  way,  for  they  had  to  write,  merely  by  imitative 
motions,  the  Chinese  ideograph  for  '  water '  upon  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  calamity  of  fire  might  not  overtake 
the  buildings."  ^  A  very  similar  idea  occurs  in  the  use  of 
roof-tiles,  marked  at  their  exposed  and  decorative  ends 
with  the  "water"  character,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
protection  against  conflagration  ;  and  in  that  of  the  same 
character  deeply  cut  in  the  straw  at  the  end  of  the  thatch  of  a 

^  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Religious  System  of  China,  vol.  vi.  book  ii.  pp.  971,  972. 
"  Customs  .  .  .Japanese  New  Vear,  p.  2. 
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roof  and  then  blackened. ^  But  at  the  court-ceremony 
the  production  of  the  protective  ideograph  by  the  use  of 
the  magic-working  broom  was  doubtless  thought  to  add 
something  to  the  ideograph's  efficacy. 

There  is  a  practice  of  scattering  salt  about  a  room,  after 
the  removal  from  it  of  a  corpse,  and  then  sweeping  the 
salt  out,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  room  ritually 
clean  [Yokohama].  While  the  employment  of  the  salt  ^ 
seems  to  be  the  essential  feature  of  this  proceeding,  I 
think  that  the  sweeping  is  undoubtedly  intended  not 
merely  as  a  means  for  removing  the  salt  after  use,  but  as 
in  itself  having  a  purificatory  effect,  for  a  quotation  cited 
infra  (p.  178),  although  possibly  referring  to  some  other 
Japanese  localities,  apparently  speaks  of  sweeping  for  the 
purpose  of  purification  after  the  removal  of  a  corpse.* 

Perhaps  the  practice  of  carefully  sweeping  out  the 
rooms  in  which  an  unwelcome  guest  has  been,  after  the 
visitor  has  left  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
from  repeating  his  visit  [Chikuzen  province],  is  based  on 
an  idea  of  sweeping  out  all  influences  belonging  to  him 
which  he  has  left  in  the  house,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing 
to  tend  to  draw  him  back  there  again.      I  am  inclined  to 

^  E.  S.  M.Qrs>t,  Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surromidiiigs,  pp.  85,  86. 

-When,  from  a  Shinto  household,  a  body  has  been  taken  for  removal  to  the 
cemetery,  the  house  is  purified  "  by  prayers  and  other  observances,  one  of 
which  is  the  scattering  of  salt  and  water  upon  the  floor  and  at  the  entrance. 
When  the  mourners  return,  they  are  presented  with  water  to  wash  their  hands 
and  rinse  out  their  mouths,  and  salt  is  cast  over  them  as  a  purifier  "  (A.  H. 
La}%  "Japanese  Funeral  Rites,"  in  Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japaji,  vol.  xi.\. 
[1891],  p.  541.     Cf.  Man,  1918,  p.  93). 

'  In  Vogtland  and  in  Lusatia,  after  the  corpse  has  been  taken  out,  three 
little  piles  of  salt  are  made  in  the  death-chamber,  which  are  then  swept  out 
and,  together  with  the  broom,  thrown  into  the  cemetery  or  into  a  field,  in 
order  that  the  dead  will  not  return  (Samter,  op.  cil.  pp.  155  and  32).  Sweep- 
ing the  house  after  the  removal  of  a  corpse  from  it  is  a  widespread  practice  (cf. 
Samter,  pp.  31,  32).  For  a  Jamaican  negro  custom  of  sweeping  after  a  death, 
one  of  a  number  of  customs  closely  paralleling  customs  in  Japan,  see  "A," 
"  Folklore  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica,"  in  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xv.  (1904),  p.  88. 
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think,  however,  that  we  have  here  to  do  rather  with  sym- 
bohc  magic,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  sweeping  is  the 
representation,  by  means  of  an  action,  of  the  operator's 
wish,  either  as  an  operation  in  which  "  like  produces  like  " 
of  itself,  or  one  in  which  the  action  either  symbolizes  that 
the  person  shall  not  return  any  more  than  a  corpse  returns 
or  serves  to  direct  the  activities  of  some  supernatural 
agency.^  We  may  observe,  incidentally,  that  in  the  district 
whence  comes  my  record  of  the  practice  of  sweeping  after 
an  unwelcome  guest,  there  is  a  practice  of  scattering  salt 
in  the  rooms  where  one  has  been,  also,  and  similarly,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  his  return  ;  this,  too,  I  take 
probably  to  be  a  symbolic  action  rather  than  one  of  simple 
cleansing. 

That  the  action  of  sweeping  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
purely  symbolic  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  Japanese 
practice  of  omitting  on  New  Year's  morning  the  usual 
sweeping  and  dusting  of  rooms,  for  certain  other  actions 
and  the  speaking  of  certain  words  are  refrained  from  on 
New  Year's  Day  as  being  inauspicious;  the  practice  is  spoken 
of  by  its  recorder  as  "  doubtless  in  order  to  avoid  sweeping 
away  good  luck."  ^  And  merely  the  waving  of  a  broom 
seems  sometimes  to  have  been  similarly  looked  upon — 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  function — for  we 
learn  that  in  a  certain  Japanese  ceremony  "the  high 
priest  waves  before  the  company  a  sort  of  broom 
made  of  grass,  to  symbolize  the  sweeping  away  of 
their  offences."  ^  That  indeed  some  supernatural  agency 
is  involved  in  the  operation  for  preventing  the  return 
of   the   unwelcome  visitor,  and    that  that   agency  is  not 

^Compare  my  "The  Directing  of  Conscious  Agents  in  some  Japanese 
'  Imitative'  Magical  Practices,"  in  Man,  1917,  2. 

^B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  1905,  s.v.  "Festivals."  Various 
British  superstitions  in  connection  with  sweeping  embody  iueas  closely 
resembling  this. 

'Aston,  op.  cit.  p.  301,  footnote,  quoting  Satow. 
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improbably  some  spirit  or  other  being  associated  essen- 
tially with  the  broom,  would  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
certain  of  the  practices  to  be  noted  below.     In  China  a 
purificatory  sweeping  seemingly  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  symbolic,  rather  than  as  actively  cleansing,  for  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  procession  whose  purpose  is  the  expulsion 
of  a  pestilence,  "  A  few  men  with  brooms  precede  it.     They 
cleanse  the  road  for  the  gods,  but  without  much  display 
of  energy,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  people 
have  done  this  work  previously  before  their  own  doors  ; 
moreover,  according  to  many,  the  sweeping  merely  purports 
removal  of  the  plague,  and  of  the  spectres  which  cause  it."  ^ 
In  Japan,  men  bearing  brooms  still  form  part  of  the  van 
of  a  funeral  procession  according  to  the  Shinto  practice, ^ 
just  as  broom-bearers  were  included  in  the  funeral  cortege 
of  a  deceased  Emperor  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,^  and  in   that  of   a  prince  in   the  seventh 
century  a.d.*     We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  pro- 
bably   the    original    purpose    of    the    broom-bearers    was 
the  clearing  of  the  road  of  evil  supernatural  influences,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  broom-bearers  just  referred  to.     It 
seems  possible,  too,  that  they  may  have  had  as  a  part  of  their 
duties  a   purifying  sweeping  of  the  ground  selected  for  the 
actual  interment,  or  perhaps  that  to  be  used  for  ceremonies 
near  the  grave,  for  we  learn  that  "  an  old  custom,  still 
surviving  in  remote  districts,  is  for  a  person  not  connected 
with  the  deceased  by  blood,  and  therefore  free  from  death- 
pollution,  to  sweep  the  ground  selected  for  the  grave,  to 
spread  a  rush-mat  on  it,  and  on  a  table  placed  on  the 
mat    to    erect   a   himorogi    ('  temporary    tabernacle ')    for 
the     earth-god."^     But     the     preservative     powers     still 
attributed  to  the  broom  in  China  {of.  p.  174,  supra)  suggest 

^  de  Groot,  op.  cit.  vol.  vi.  bk.  ii.  p.  986. 

'^Lay,  op.  cit.  p.  539.  ^  Ibid.  p.  510.  *^  Ibid.  p.  519. 

*A.  Lloyd,  in  "Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Japanese),"  in  Encyclo. 
Religion  and  Ethics,  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
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that  the  brooms  at  Japanese  funerals  were  most  probably 
intended  largely,  even  if  not  entirely,  by  their  mere  presence 
(like,  for  example,  that  of  weapons  laid  by  a  corpse  awaiting 
burial,  or  of  those  carried  in  funeral  processions),  to  preserve 
the  mourners  and  the  deceased  from  the  attentions  of  evil 
supernatural  beings  ;  colour  is  lent  to  this  supposition 
by  the  presence  at  a  great  Japanese  funeral  in  ancient 
times  [e.g.  700  a.d.)  of  an  attendant  "  arrayed  in  grotesque 
fashion,  who  led  the  way  to  the  sepulchre,  and  was  credited 
with  the  power  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  by  his  garb  and 
gestures."  ^ 

We  may  observe  that  at  some  Japanese  funerals  the 
brooms  in  the  procession  appear  to  have  been  replaced 
by  bundles  of  reeds  (compare  the  ancient  Chinese  use  of 
"  bundles  of  reeds  or  twigs,"  thought  by  Ching  Khang-ch'ing 
to  have  been  tied  together  as  a  broom,  referred  to  on  p.  174, 
supra),  for  in  a  picture  showing  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  who  was  buried  in  1784,  the 
leading  figures  are  "  Two  servants,  each  carrying  a  bundle 
of  dry  reeds."  ^ 

The  use  of  brooms  for  clearing  evil  influences  out  of  the 
way  of  a  procession  in  China  and,  seemingly,  in  Japan, 
appears  to  me  to  parallel  a  certain  Fijian  practice.  Among 
the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands  fans  take  the  place  of  brooms  ; 

^  Lay,  o/>.  cit.  p.  521  ;  he  points  to  this  as  one  of  tlie  indications  of  "the 
influence  already  exercised  by  Chinese  usages  at  the  Court."  de  Groot  men- 
tions {op.  cit.  vol.  i.  bk.  i.  pp.  162,  163)  the  same  form  of  attendant  as  set  at 
the  head  of  Chinese  Imperial  funeral  corteges  during  the  period  of  the  Han 
dynasty ;  and  also  (vol.  vi.  bk.  ii.  pp.  973,  977,  978)  as  leading  or  otherwise 
occupied  in  processions  for  the  expulsion  of  contagious  diseases. 

"  M.  Titsingh,  Illustrations  of  Japan,  London,  1822,  pi.  16  of  part  ii.,  and 
p.  249.  In  another  picture  (pi.  13  of  part  ii. ),  showing  the  Buddhist 
funeral  of  '"a  civil  officer  of  distinction,"  a  man  carrying  a  large  bundle  of 
straw,  tied  with  a  cord  of  white  paper,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  leads  the 
procession  ;  the  bundle  of  straw  was  said  to  be  "for  the  purpose  of  making 
torches  to  light  the  road  during  the  night.  This  is  rather  a  matter  of  ceremony 
than  utility,  since  lanterns  are  used  at  funerals  which  take  place  in  the  night " 
(p.  239  ;  cf.  also  p.  246). 
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house-mats,  for  example,  when  not  cleaned  by  shaking, 
are  fanned  in  order  to  cleanse  them.  These  natives,  when 
on  the  way  to  war,  or  in  a  procession,  cause  the  main 
body  of  warriors  or  of  people  in  the  procession  to  be  preceded 
by  a  band  of  men  who  fan  the  ground  in  front  of  them — 
a  procedure  which  looks  as  if  it  is  (or  at  least,  in  former 
times,  was)  intended  as  a  means  to  drive  evil  influences 
from  the  path.i  Now,  this  Fijian  practice  suggests  to 
me  an  explanation  of  certain  Japanese  beliefs  and  practices 
in  which  fans  are  concerned. ^  At  the  "  miya  mairi  "  (the 
ceremonial  first  visit  of  an  infant  to  the  shrine  of  its  tutelary 
deity)  there  is  a  custom  of  decorating  the  clothing  of  the 
child  with  small  fans,^  and  among  the  presents  given  to 
the  child  on  this  occasion  "  two  fans  figure,  in  the  case 
of  a  male,  .  .  .  The  fans  are  precursors  of  swords."^  At 
this  "  shrine-going  "  the  customary  gifts  to  the  infant  of  its 
parents'  friends  and  relatives  are  of  a  ceremonial  character, 
and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  although  they 
are  generally  looked  upon  to-day  as  symbolical  expressions 

^  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  who  has  often  seen  such  fanning  done,  but  who  has 
not  received  any  native  explanation  of  its  purpose,  thinks  my  suggestion  a 
reasonable  one.  He  mentioned  to  me,  as  seemingly  supporting  it,  that  when 
he  visited  Ongtongjava  (a  large  isolated  coral  atoll,  inhabited  by  Polynesians), 
before  it  had  been  subjected  to  any  European  influence,  and — after  exercising 
considerable  persuasion — had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  there,  he 
observed  that  strong  fanning,  evidently  of  a  purificatory  character,  took  place 
in  it  after  his  exit,  whereas  before  he  entered  no  such  fanning  had  been  done. 

-Was  the  use  of  the  flabellum,  of  ancient  Church  ritual,  like  the  burning  of 
incense  and  the  sounding  of  bells,  perhaps  in  part  intended  as  a  means  for 
keeping  evil  supernatural  beings  at  a  safe  distance  ? 

'H.  ten  Kate,  "  Aus  dem  japanischen  Volksglauben,"  in  Globus,  vol.  xc. 
p.  113.     Compare  this  witli  the  Bani  Israils'  custom  noted  on  p.  202,  infra. 

*  A  Humbert, ya/flM  and  the  Japanese,  London,  1874  {trans,  from  an  earlier 
French  edit.),  p.  280.  The  swords  here  referred  to  are,  obviously,  the  pair 
formerly  carried  by  a  Samurai ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  swords 
were  (and  still  are)  in  Japan  well-recognised  amulets  for  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  evil  supernatural  beings.  A  certain  kind  of  fan,  "  carried  by  priests 
or  nobles,"  was  formerly  "  also  attached  to  presents  sent  by  the  bride's  parents 
to  the  son-in-law  "  (J.  C.  Hepburn,  _/«/.- A«^.  Diet.  s.v.  "Chiikei"). 
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of  good  wishes  for  the  infant's  future,  most — if  not  all — 
of  them  were  formerly  regarded  as  serviceable  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  from  the  evil  beings  which  might 
seek  to  harm  it.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  in  these 
little  fans  we  have  the  equivalent  of  the  small  brooms 
still  hung  by  Chinese  mothers  near  to  their  babies  [cj.  p.  174, 
supra)  ;  and,  possibly,  also  a  reminiscence  of  a  period 
when  the  Japanese  used  fans  instead  of  brooms.  Two 
other  Japanese  superstitions  concerned  with  fans  and 
perhaps  corroborative  of  the  above  suggestion  may  be 
cited  :  If  one  finds  a  fan,  one  should  pick  it  up,  as  one 
thereby  secures  good  fortune  ^  (a  play  on  the  word 
"  5M^/itVo  "  =  "  f an  "  is  cited  in  connection  with  this)  ; 
and  a  fan,  with  its  binding-pivot  removed,  is  thrown  upon 
the  highest  roof  of  a  house  in  which  a  death  has  taken  place, 
"  as  a  means  to  further  the  passage  of  the  deceased  to 
heaven  "  ^ — perhaps,  I  think,  a  euphemistic  way  of  expres- 
sing protection  formerly  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  a  fan 
against  evil  supernatural  beings  or  possibly  even  against 
the  undesired  visits  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  person. 

We  have  seen  that  sweeping  is  resorted  to  after  an 
undesired  visitor  has  left,  as  a  means  to  ensure  that  he 
shall  not  return.  The  converse  of  this  practice  is  found 
in  the  refraining  from  sweeping  for  some  little  time  after 
a  member  of  the  family — whose  safe  return  is  desired — 
has  gone  out  [Chikuzen  province].  Concerning  this, 
Grif3Eis  says  ^  that  "They  never  sweep  the  rooms  of  a 
house  immediately  after  one  of  the  inmates  has  set  out 
upon  a  journey,  or  to  be  absent  for  a  time.  This 
would  sweep   out   all   the   luck  with   him."^     The    taboo 

1  ten  Kate,  lor.  cit.  2  /^,/^_ 

'  W.  E.  Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire,  New  York,  1896,  p.  467. 

*  Compare  with  these  the  Silesian  belief  quoted  by  Sainter  {op.  cit.  p.  38, 

footnote  i)  that  when  any  one  has  set  out  from  the  house  the  rooms  must  not 

be  swept  out  before  he  has  arrived  at  the  boundary  ("grenze"),  lest  he  have 

ill-luck  ;  and  the  Lithuanian  belief  that  when  any  one  leaves  after  a  visit  rooms 
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seems  to  be  of  ancient  standing  in  Japan,  for  Brinkley 
records  ^  that  "  The  house  of  a  person  who  had  set 
out  upon  a  journey  must  not  be  swept,  nor  must  hair 
be  combed  there,  for  the  space  of  three  days."  That  the 
taboo  is  one  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  absent 
person  rather  than  with  that  of  the  persons  remaining  at 
home  is  suggested  by  its  bracketing  with  the  taboo  against 
combing  the  hair,  a  widespread  prohibition  applying  to 
persons  whose  friends  or  dear  ones  are  away  from  home. 
Dr.  John  Steele,  discussing  the  Japanese  taboos  against 
sweeping  when  a  person  has  left  his  house,  and  using 
Chinese  beliefs  as  the  basis  of  his  proposition,  says  "^  that 
"  a  man  who  leaves  his  house  and  goes  abroad  does  not 
leave  the  house  entirely.  Behind  him  remain  some  of  his 
influences.  The  relatives  .  .  .  believe  that  a  man's  spirit 
remains  in  the  home  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  are 
unwilling  to  disturb  it  by  sweeping."     This  explanation 

and  floors  must  not  immediately  be  swept  out,  lest  ill-fortune  be  thereby 
brought  upon  the  traveller  {ibid.  loc.  cii.).  Samter  suggests  that  these  taboos 
against  sweeping  too  soon  after  a  person  has  left  the  house  may  be  based  upon 
a  belief  "  das  die  Geister,  die  etwa  im  Hause  weilen,"  are  allowed  to  be  swept 
out  of  the  house  only  when  the  person  is  already  so  far  distant  that  they  can  no 
longer  harm  him.  Compare  also  Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  155.  A  Bulgarian  belief 
quoted  by  Kunze  {loc.  cit.  footnote  13)  is  to  the  effect  that  a  house  must  not  be 
swept  on  the  day  that  the  head  of  the  house  sets  out  on  a  journey,  lest  he 
never  return  home,  or  lest  ill-luck  befall  him.  One  is  led  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  the  custom,  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  of  a  husband's  hanging  a 
broom  from  the  window  when  his  wife  is  away  for  a  few  days  (V.  S.  Lean, 
Lean^s  Collectanea,  Bristol,  1903,  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  quoting  Notes  and  Queries,  i. ), 
and  the  Surrey  custom  of  the  neighbours'  setting  the  broom  inverted  in  the  top 
of  the  chimney  when  the  housewife  is  away  {Folk- Lore,  vol.  xxi.  p.  3^^)'  ^"^^ 
connected  with  conceptions  of  a  like  nature,  or  whether  they  are  perhaps 
merely  intended  to  signify  that  the  broom  is  a  woman's  implement. 

^  F.  Brinkley,  ya/a«  and  China,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  The  note  appears  to  refer 
to  the  Ileian  epoch,  which  covered  from  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth. 

**  Trans.  Japan  Soc.  (London),  vol.  xiv.  p.  122,  in  "Discussion"  following 
*'  Some  Japanese  Minor  Magical  or  Religious  Practices  connected  with 
Travelling." 
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accords  with  the  conceptions  I  believe  to  underlie  the 
cleansing  sweepings  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and 
it  accords  also  with  certain  Japanese  beliefs  as  to  a  plurality 
of  a  person's  spirits.  But  simple  logic  (not  always,  one 
must  confess,  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Japanese 
popular  magic)  would,  if  the  explanation  given  by  Dr. 
Steele  be  the  true  one,  show  the  believer  that  sweeping 
at  any  time,  and  not  merely  sweeping  within  a  brief  period 
of  the  setting  out  of  the  absent  person,  would  be  likely  to 
disturb  the  home-keeping  spirit.  It  seems  more  reason- 
able, therefore,  for  us  to  seek  our  explanation  in  something 
other  than  the  fear  of  displeasing  a  home-keeping  spirit, 
and  that  notwithstanding  any  assumptions  we  may  make 
that  practical  considerations  have  tended  to  limit  the 
period  during  which  the  taboo  should  hold.  The  explanation 
above  suggested,  based  upon  the  idea  that  a  symbolical 
representing  of  the  result  wished  for  is  attempted,  appears 
to  fit  in  with  our  evidence.  Furthermore,  that  the  sweeping 
after  a  departure  has  been  looked  upon  as  symbolic  rather 
than  as  directly  active,  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  a 
certain  Japanese  marriage-custom — which  appears  at 
present  to  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolic  in  character — 
in  accordance  with  which  a  bride  wears  white,  when  she 
marries,  in  order  to  signify  thereby  that  she  dies  to  her 
own  family,  while  when  she  has  left  her  parents'  house  in 
order  to  go  to  her  husband's  home,  the  house  is  "  swept  out, 
as  if  purified  after  the  removal  of  a  dead  body."  ^  The 
sweeping  in  this  marriage-custom  may,  however,  I  think, 
not  always  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely  symbolical  ; 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  possibly  it  was  formerly 
based — -although  not  quite  logically — upon  an  idea  of 
sweeping  out  of  her  late  home  any  clinging  remnants  of 
the  bride's  soul-substance  ;  or,  again,  that  it  may  be  a 
modified  survival  of  some  rite  for  purifying  or  for  protect- 

'  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  People  from  the  Earliest  Times, 
Madras  (Sankaran  &  Co.),  1906,  p.  102. 
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ing  the  bride.  With  further  reference  to  the  symbolism 
involved  in  the  rites  at  this  time,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  I  have  been  told  by  a  Japanese  friend  [from  Chikuzen 
province]  that  when  a  woman  leaves  her  home  at  her 
marriage-time  she  is  dressed  in  white  as  if  to  indicate  her 
death,  "so  that  she  will  never  return,"  and  the  rice-bowl 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  use  is  broken  upon  the  stone 
steps  of  the  house,  at  the  moment  of  her  departure,  with 
exactly  the  same  intention.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  the  taboo 
against  sweeping  too  soon  after  a  departure,  seemingly 
fitting  in  with  our  evidence,  which  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  contagious  magic — namely,  that  there  is  a 
fear  of  sweeping  out  of  the  house,  where  there  are  pro- 
tections against  the  machinations  of  evilly  disposed  beings 
(whether  they  be  natural  or  supernatural),  things  which 
have  recently  been  in  contact  with  the  absent  person  and 
through  which,  therefore,  injury  may  be  caused  to  him. 
The  principles  involved  are  too  well  known  to  require 
restatement  here,  and  their  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
Japanese  magical  practices  suggests  that  they  may  well 
form  the  basis  of  the  practice  we  are  discussing.  The 
time-limit  in  that  practice,  if  we  accept  as  a  basis  for  the 
practice  a  fear  of  contagious  magic,  I  think  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  idea  that  the  psychical  traces  left  by  a  person 
upon  an  object  with  which  he  has  been  in  contact  are 
evanescent  and  gradually  disappear,  just  as  do  such 
physical  traces  as  warmth  from  his  body,  or  odours.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that,  for  example,  the  effect 
which  is  thought  to  be  producible  upon  an  absent  person 
by  working  upon  a  footprint  or  other  trace  left  by  him  is 
believed  to  be  the  greater  the  less  the  time  which  has 

^  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that,  whatever  may  be  its  present  intention, 
the  breaking  of  crockery  at  this  moment  may  well  be  a  survival  of  some  rite  (or 
rites)  having  a  character  quite  different  from  that  at  present  assigned  to  the 
practice. 

N 
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elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  trace  and  the 
performance  of  the  magical  operation — unfortunately,  I 
seem  to  have  no  note  bearing  directly  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  idea  in  Japan,  although  some  of  my  records  refer 
to  Japanese  practices  which  may  conceivably  be  based 
on  it. 

One  more  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for  the  taboo 
against  sweeping  within  too  short  a  period  after  a  member 
of  the  family  has  left  the  house  seems  worth  mentioning — 
namely,  that  sweeping  (as  further  suggested  below)  tends 
to  irritate  the  normally  beneficent  or  at  least  quiescent 
supernatural  beings  settled  about  the  house,  and  that 
these  beings  will  therefore  be  likely  either  to  withdraw 
their  protecting  care  from  him  even  while  he  remains 
within  their  radius  of  action,  or  to  try  to  injure  him  (who, 
away  from  the  shelter  of  his  home,  is  the  member  of  the 
family  who  is  most  open  to  attack)  as  long  as  he  remains 
within  their  reach. ^  This  conjecture,  while  seeming  to 
accord  with  what  I  take  to  underlie  the  taboo  forbidding 
the  combing  of  the  hair,^  and  the  one  concerning  sweeping 
at  night,  does  not  appear  to  explain  quite  satisfactorily 
the  practice  of  sweeping  after  an  unwelcome  guest,  although 
that  practice  has  the  appearance  of  being  closely  associated 
with  the  taboo  under  discussion. 

There  is  a  taboo  which  forbids  the  sweeping  of  a  house 
at  night,  poverty  being  the  penalty  threatened  if  the 
operation  be  performed  at  that  time.^     Night  is  the  time 

^Compare  footnote  3,  p.  173,  supra. 

^Cf.  "Some  Japanese  Minor ...  Practices  connected  with  Travelling," 
p.  104. 

^J.  Inouye,  Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life,  Tokyo,  1895,  p.  66.  Ehman,  op.  cit. 
p.  337,  tries  to  explain  this  from  a  rational  standpoint  (as  he  does  with  many 
of  the  other  Japanese  beliefs  which  he  records),  and  suggests  that  it  is  founded 
on  a  fear  lest  valuable  things  might  be  swept  out  accidentally  at  night.  In  E. 
Prussia,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  in  Silesia  sweeping,  or  the  throwing  out  of  sweep- 
ings, after  sun-down  is  forbidden,  lest  one  expel  good-fortune  (Samter,  op.  cit. 
p.  38,  footnote  i);  similar  beliefs  are  recorded  of  the  Venetians  and  of  the 
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when  evil  supernatural  beings,  who  fear  the  sunlight/  come 
forth  from  their  hiding-places  of  the  day,  and  the  taboo 
is  perhaps  based  on  some  fear  of  irritating  them  whilst 
they  are  abroad  either  by  the  flying  particles  swept  out 
or  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  broom.  Night,  too,  is  the 
time  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who  also  fear  the  sun 
and  therefore  go  about  only  during  the  hours  of  darkness,^ 
are  likely  to  be  revisiting  the  houses  or  the  persons  they 
loved  in  their  lifetimes,  and  there  is  therefore  perhaps  a 
dread  that  they  may  be  disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  broom. 
Again,  the  taboo  may  conceivably  be  connected  with  a 
distrust  of  performing  in  the  presence  of  some  evilly- 
disposed  prowler  of  the  night  the  action  of  sweeping 
things  out  of  the  house,  lest  he  look  upon  it  as  symbolic, 
and  (as  the  recorder  of  the  taboo  says  is  threatened)  the 
people  of  the  house  become  poor.  Furthermore,  possibly 
there  may  be  some  fear  that,  if  things  which  have  been  in 
immediate  and  recent  contact  with  the  people  of  the  house 
be  swept  out  into  the  presences  and  thus  within  easy 
reach  of  the  evil  haunters  of  the  night  air,  those  people 
are  thereby  rendered  subject  to  harm  brought  about 
through  a  contagious  action  carried  out  upon  the 
sweepings.^ 

Certain  sweepings  are  used  magically  in  Japan  ;  I  think, 
however,  that  their  supposed  qualities  are  thought  to  be 
due  rather  to  the  circumstances  of  their  deposition  than  to 

Austrian  South  Slavs  (Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  154).  Galician  Jews  greatly  fear  to 
throw  out  sweepings  at  night — the  time  when  demons  are  about — lest  death 
result  therefrom  {ibid.  p.  149).  In  Brittany  sweeping  at  night  is  thought  to 
disturb  returned  ghosts  (Samter,  loc.  cit.). 

^  See,  for  example,  W.  Anderson,  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chijjese  Paint- 
ings in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1886,  pp.  136,  137. 

^For  an  example,  see  L.  Ilearn,  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  1894, 
p.  223. 

^Compare  with  this  suggestion  the  S.  Boiieniian  belief  mentioned  by  Kunze, 
op.  cit.  p.  149  ;  and  the  W.  and  li.  Prussian  belief  mentioned  by  Samter,  op. 
cit.  p.  34. 
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those  of  their  collection.  These  sweepings  are  obtained 
from  the  outer  platforms  of  certain  much-frequented 
shrines,  and  consist  practically  entirely  of  the  dirt  brought 
in  upon  the  footwear  of  the  attendant  worshippers.  They 
may  be  sold  either  by  a  privileged  person  (distinct  from  the 
sellers  of  the  shrine's  rehgious  charms)  at  the  shrine,  or 
gathered  by  the  persons  wishing  to  use  them.  The  belief 
concerning  them  is  to  the  effect  that  if  some  be  scattered 
outside  of  a  shop  in  the  morning,  the  shop  will  be  well 
patronized  during  the  day.  I  think  that  little  or  no  religious 
significance  has  been  attached  to  these  sweepings — that 
is,  that  they  have  not  the  sacred  character  attributed  to 
the  dust  collected  from  certain  Christian  or  Mahommedan 
shrines — and,  also,  that  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  collected  by  sweeping  (or  brushing)  is  not  looked 
upon  as  having  any  part  in  their  properties. ^  I  have 
mentioned  them  here  because  of  the  many  superstitions 
connected  with  sweepings  and  with  dirt  about  the  house, 
among  European  peoples. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  broom  mainly  as  engaged 
in  its  normal  function  of  sweeping.  We  now  pass  to  an 
examination  of  its  other  applications  in  Japanese  magic. 
Of  such  applications  one  of  the  best  known  is  that  for  the 
sending  away  of  guests  who  have  outstayed  their  welcomes 
and  of  whom  courtesy  (or  a  fear  of  losing  their  future 
custom,  as  at  a  tea-house,  for  example)  forbids  an  ordinary 
dismissal.  The  present  basis  of  the  several  forms  of  this 
particular  application  seems  to  be  the  inverting  of  a  broom. 
I  have  been  told  that,  to  cause  an  unwelcome  guest  to  go 
away,  a  broom  is  stood  upside-down  [Chikuzen  province]  ; 
while  Inouye  says  [pp.  cit.  pp.  66,  (i'])  that  "  an  unwelcome 
visitor  will  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  a  broomstick  is  set 

^  A  more  detailed  account  of  them,  together  with  the  reasons  I  take  to 
underlie  their  employment,  may  be  found  in  "Japanese  Popular  Magic  con- 
nected with  Agriculture  and  Trade,"  in  Trans.  Japan  Soc.  (London),  vol.  xii. 
pp.  59,  6o. 
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up  on  its  handle."  In  a  slightly  more  elaborate  form  of 
the  majinai  the  broom  is  stood  on  its  end  in  the  room  next 
to  that  in  which  the  visitor  is,  a  pair  of  sandals  is  laid  out 
before  it,  and  the  operator  says  to  it  in  a  whisper  "  '  There 
now,  do  please  go  away  quickly.'  "  ^  In  another  form 
the  operator  stands  a  broom  on  end  against  a  wall,  wraps 
a  towel  round  the  brush  (in  order  to  cause  the  broom  to 
resemble  a  person  with  a  towel  round  his  head,  I  was 
told  ;  this,  I  imagine,  like  the  setting  out  of  the  sandals, 
is  intended  to  suggest  a  preparation  to  leave  the  house), 
and  goes  outside  of  the  room  in  which  it  stands  and  beckons 
to  it  [Yokohama].  In  still  another  form  the  broom,  with 
a  towel  round  the  brush,  is  stood  on  end,  and  the  operator 
fans  the  lower  part  of  the  handle  and  repeats,  over  and 
over  again,  the  visitor's  name  and  the  phrase  "please  to 
go  away."  ^ 

^  J.  E.  de  Becker,   The  Nightkss  City,  1905,  p.  145. 

'Among  Jamaican  Negroes,  "If  you  wish  a  visitor  to  go  away,  take  a 
broom  and  lean  it  up  behind  a  door  and  sprinkle  salt  on  it,  and  he  will  leave 
directly  "  ("  B,"  in  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xv.  p.  206).  This  reminds  us  of  the  practice 
of  the  Wends  of  E.  Prussia,  who,  when  they  wish  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  "noxious  influence"  of  wandering  Gipsies,  lay  an  old  broom 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  chamber-door  and  "  Salz  darauf  [?  the  broom,  or  the 
threshold]  streuen"  (Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  161).  In  Thuringia,  Lower  Harz, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Saxon  Switzerland,  as  Kunze  records  [loc.  cit.),  there  is  an 
association  of  the  burning  of  a  broom  with  the  subsequent  arrival  of  visitors  (whom 
he  chooses  to  identify  with  "  bose  Leute  "  or  witches) — an  association  which  (if 
it  be  not  merely  the  effect  of  a  boorish  witticism  based  on  the  dirt  the  visitors  are 
likely  to  bring  into  the  house)  would  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  the  converse  of 
the  basis  of  practices  in  which  a  broom  is  used  to  send  visitors  away.  The  East 
Anglian  belief  that ' '  If  you  set  the  broom  in  a  corner,  you  will  surely  have  strangers 
come  to  the  house"  (R.  Forby,  Vocab.  East  Anglia,  London,  1830,  vol.  ii. 
p.  414)  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  these  Germanic  beliefs.  The  Carlsbad 
belief  that  the  sweeping  of  a  tavern  a,t  night  after  the  guests  have  left  will 
keep  them  away  thereafter,  and  the  Bulgarian  belief  that  the  sweeping  of  a 
shop  in  the  evening  will  keep  buyers  away  (Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  156),  appear  as 
if  based  on  other  conceptions  than  those  we  are  at  the  moment  discussing  ; 
these  two  beliefs,  we  may  oliserve  in  passing,  have  had  some  practical  con- 
siderations— such  as  the  proprietor's  convenience,  his  reputation  for  returning 
lost  articles,  and  the  cleanliness  of  his  place — to  support  them,  especially  in 
small  and  backward  communities. 
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In  the  three  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  guest-removing 
operation  just  described  the  broom  seems  to  be  employed 
at  present — whatever  may  have  been  its  original  purpose — 
to  represent  the  person  to  be  operated  upon  ;  the  expressions 
used  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  forms,  and  the  beckoning 
in  the  second,  all  indicate  this.  Magical  operations  in 
which  the  victim  is  represented  by  a  puppet-image,  or 
by  a  likeness  of  some  other  kind,  which  is  injured  with 
the  intention  that  injury  shall  be  caused  thereby  to  fall 
upon  the  victim  himself,  are  so  well  known  in  Japan  ^  that 
a  casual  examination  of  these  guest-removing  vnajinai 
might  easily  tempt  us  to  believe  that  they  are  essentially 
operations  in  which  a  representation  of  the  guest  is  to  be 
worked  upon,  and  that  the  form  of  the  majinai  in  which 
mimetic  actions  do  not  appear  is  a  decadent  one  in  which 
the  main  idea  underlying  the  operation  has  been  forgotten. 
But  closer  investigation  seems  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  simplest  procedure  is  in  reality  more 
or  less  nearly  in  the  original  form,  the  others  having 
acquired  characters  at  first  foreign  to  the  operation. 
A  proof  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  guest- 
removing  operations  above  cited  the  victim  is  always 
represented  by  an  inverted  broom,  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  an  inverted  broom  should  be  specified 
unless  it  be  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus — the  Japanese 
housewife  has  many  kitchen  utensils  which,  individually 
or  combined  with  each  other,  could  be  used  with  equal 
facility  and  for  the  production  of  a  greater  likeness  to  a 
human  being  than  that  obtainable  with  an  inverted  broom, 
v/hile  often  she  has  at  hand  paper  upon  which  she  can  draw, 
or  from  which  she  can  cut  or  twist,  an  unmistakable  likeness 
of  a  human  being.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  first 
matters  for  us  to   inquire  into  are    the    questions  :    Why 

'■  For  a  number  of  examples  of  operations  of  this  character,  see 
"  Notes  on  iome  Japanese  Magical  Methods  for  Injuring  Persons,"  in  Alan, 
1915,65. 
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should  a  broom   be    chosen    for    these    operations  ?    and 
Why  should  it  be  inverted  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  sweeping  is  applied  as  a 
means  for  preventing  the  return  of  an  unwelcome  visitor, 
so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that  the  broom  has 
been  selected  for  the  driving  away  of  visitors  because  of 
its  associations  with  sweeping.  The  inversion  of  the 
broom  employed  indicates,  I  think,  that  compulsion  of 
some  kind  is  being  attempted,  and,  further,  that  the 
attempted  compulsion  is  probably  concerned  with  some 
supernatural  being  or  beings.  The  Jamaican  Negroes' 
sprinkling  of  salt — a  substance  commonly  disliked  by 
ghosts  and  spirits — upon  a  broom  (see  footnote  2,  p.  187, 
supra)  looks  to  me  as  based  on  a  similar  idea.  Inversion, 
which  is  often  resorted  to  in  Japanese  magic,  is,  I  believe, 
frequently  there  applied  with  the  express  intentionof  causing 
such  annoyance  to  a  supernatural  being  (or  of  perhaps  other- 
wise obtaining  such  power  over  it)  that  it  will  be  forced  to 
follow  the  operator's  wishes.^  That  the  broom  is  in  Japan 
looked  upon  as  containing  a  spirit  of  some  kind,  peculiar 
to  itself,  is  to  be  anticipated,  for  there  are  various  tools, 
implements,  and  the  like,  the  spirits  appertaining  to  which 
receive  generally  kindly  and  respectful  treatment,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  devotion.  Thus — to  take  a  few 
examples — the  measuring-stick  used  in  cutting  clothing 
is  thought  to  contain  a  spirit  capable  of  working  harm  to 
persons,  and  a  spirit  is  associated  with  needles  ;  ^  certain 
taboos  forbidding  the  ill-treatment  of  household  utensils 
appear  to  indicate  that  these  latter  are  regarded  as  con- 
taining  conscious   supernatural   beings   who    are   able   to 

^  The  European  employments,  as  a  protection,  of  an  inverted  broom,  referred 
to  on  p.  193,  infra,  are  attributable,  I  imagine,  to  the  conceptions  according  to 
which  a  broom  is  looked  upon  as  a  weapon  (cf.  p.  193,  footnote  l,  infra)  rather 
than  as  the  seat  of  a  sentient  being  ;  I  think  that  the  inversion  in  them  is 
intended  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  as  a  means  for  making  the  broom  more 
noticeable  than  if  it  stood  in  its  ordinary  position. 

'Various  beliefs  connected  with  these  two  objects  are  given  in  "Some 
Japanese  Charms  connected  with  the  Making  of  Clothing,"  in  Man,  1917,  17. 
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revenge  themselves  for  disrespect  or  injury ;  and  the 
bellows  of  potters  are  allowed  one  day  of  rest  in  the  year 
and  have  offerings  made  to  them.^  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  direct  evidence  that  there  has  been  an  active  spirit 
associated  with  brooms  in  Japan,  but  further  indirect 
evidence  to  that  effect  is  provided  by  the  information 
that  in  China  brooms  have  long  been  used  for  divination 
(as  have  been  wicker  trays  and  some  other  things],  being 
so  held  or  suspended  that  they  were  free  to  move,  and 
that  "sudden  swinging  or  rotating  motions  .  .  .  indicated 
occupation  by  the  spirit  "  ;  and,  as  to  certain  women,  that 
if  they  wish  to  "  use  the  Broom  Lady,  they  wind  a  petticoat 
around  an  old  broom  for  divination  ;  and  when  the  Lady 
is  in  it,  it  can  give  oracles  by  upright  or  prone  positions."  ^ 
But  even  if  there  be  not  a  spirit  especially  associated  with 
the  broom  as  an  implement  and  thought  to  be  angered  by 
the  inversion,  it  is  probable  that  any  spirit  believed  to 
be  still  resident  in  the  wood  of  the  handle  will  be  regarded 
as  likely  to  resent  it  ^  and  as  in  a  mood  to  try  to  carry  the 
operator's  wishes  into  effect.*     Furthermore,   I  think  that 

^  Aston,  Shinto,  p.  73. 

"de  Groot,  op.  cit.  vol.  vi.  bk.  ii.  pp.  131 1,  1329.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
observing  here  that  divination  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  in  some  ways 
associated  with  the  15th  day  of  the  ist  month,  and  with  unclean  places,  such 
as  pig-sties  or  privies  {ibid.  pp.  1310,  1326-1329,  ittc).  In  Japan  the  15th 
day  of  the  ist  month  was  in  certain  ways  associated  with  the  Sahe-no-Kam. 
(Aston,  op.  cit.  p.  190),  who  were  connected  with  cross-roads  {ibid.  pp. 
188,  197) — which,  in  Japan  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  favourite  meeting-places  for  evil  supernatural  beings,  and  thus 
parallel  the  sties  and  privies  mentioned — and  with  the  Tstijiiira,  divination  at 
the  cross-roads  {ibid.  pp.  197,  190).  It  is  perhaps  also  worth  noting  that  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  brooms  are  associated  with  love-oracles  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  that  in  Mecklenburg,  at  that  time,  young  women  ride  brooms 
(?thus  imitating  witches)  to  the  neighbouring  pig-sties,  where  they  try  to  draw 
oracles  from  the  pigs'  grunting  ;  while  elsewhere  they  go  similarly  to  the 
stables  (like  the  sties,  dirty  places),  to  listen  for  the  horses'  neighing  (Kunze, 
op.  cit.  pp.  157,  158).  We  may  note,  incidentally,  that  it  is  natural  to 
associate  mentally  brooms  and  dirty  places. 

^Compare  Man,  1915,  65,  p.  119.  *See  ibid.  pp.  118,  119. 
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there  is  a  possibility  that  supernatural  beings  are  thought 
to  become  enmeshed  within  the  brush  of  a  broom  while  it 
is  in  use,^and  that  these  beings  are  then  supposed  to  be  the 
active  agents  in  the  magical  operations  under  discussion  ; 
I  have  not,  however,  any  evidence  concerning  Japanese 
beliefs  which  appears  to  support  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind 
rather  than  the  one  previously  set  forth. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  minor  details 
of  those  forms  of  the  guest-removing  operation  in  which  the 
broom  appears  as  representing  the  visitor.  In  the  first 
of  these  the  placing  of  the  sandals  before  the  broom  and 
the  request  to  it  to  "  please  go  away  quickly  "  seem  to  be  in 
full  consonance  with  the  conceptions  of  the  broom  as 
representant  of  the  visitor,  and  completely  out  of  accord 
with  an  idea  of  it  as  an  object  having  inherent  powers 
capable  of  direction  ;  we  may  therefore,  I  think,  take  as 
the  probable  present  intention  of  the  broom's  use  here  the 
production,  in  the  visitor,  of  a  mental  discomfort  which 
shall  cause  him  to  put  on  his  sandals  (discarded  upon 
entering  the  house)  and  depart.  Similarly,  in  the  variant 
in  which  beckoning  is  resorted  to,  a  mental  discomfort 
would  seem  to  be  aimed  at.  In  the  third  form,  however, 
where  the  end  resting  on  the  floor  is  fanned,  the  intention  is, 
I  think,  probably  that  the  visitor's  feet  should  be  caused 
to  become  cold,  and  that  his  physical  discomfort  should 
lead  him  to  go  or,  at  least,  to  think  of  his  departure. ^  We 
may  observe,  incidentally,  that  an  intention  to  produce 
such  physical  discomfort  would  bring  the  operation  very 
closely  into  line  with  the  many  majinai  in  which  actual 
physical  injury  of  a  person  is  looked  for  as  the  result  of 

*  Cf.  p.  171,  supra.  (Compare  also  Sainter,  op.  cit.  p.  33,  footnote  6,  where 
various  harmful  results  believed  to  follow  striking,  etc.,  with  brooms  are  attri- 
buted to  the  actions  of  spirits  ("geister")  caught  in  the  brooms  during  sweep- 
ng  and  clinging  to  them. 

-Some  other  majinai  for  causing  a  visitor  to  leave,  based  on  operations 
carried  out  on  his  clogs  or  near  to  his  feet,  are  given  in  Alan,  1915.  80. 
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an  injury  to  his  pretended  likeness.  How  the  change 
here  assumed  came  about,  from  the  employment  of  the 
broom  as  an  active  agent  to  its  employment  as  a  passive 
agent,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
however,  that  words  or  actions  would  be  used  at  first  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  to  the  broom  the  direction  in 
which  there  was  a  desire  that  its  powers  should  be  applied,^ 
and  that  later,  because  of  people's  familiarity  with  the 
majinai  in  which  a  likeness  is  to  be  injured,  the  broom-using 
operations  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  forms  of  such  majinai, 
and  perhaps  were  altered  slightly  in  order  to  make  them 
conform  more  closely  to  the  new  ideas  which  had  come 
to  be  conceived  to  underlie  them.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
superior  and  more  widespread  education  had  an  effect  in 
causing  the  change  which  seems  to  have  occurred,  because 
the  idea  that  an  effect  may  be  produced  upon  a  person  by 
doing  something  to  a  thing  representing  him  is  one  which 
is  likely  to  survive  into  a  later  stage  of  culture  than  one 
according  to  which  a  common  household  implement  is 
regarded  as  containing  a  more  or  less  powerful  spirit. 
Confusions  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
here  are,  I  believe,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Japanese 
popular  magic — -indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did 
not  exist  amongst  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to  attribute 
the  courses  of  events  of  every  kind  to  supernatural  agencies, 
and  who,  while  they  nowadays  seek  a  rational  interpre- 
tation in  order  to  explain  a  custom  or  a  practice  the 
reason  for  which  has  become  obscure,  in  former  times 
found  for  it  and  fitted  an  explanation  based  on  supernatural 
agencies. 

A  case  which  I  believe  to  be  very  similar,  so  far  as  its 
history  is  concerned,  to  that  of  the  guest-removing  majinai 
we  have  been  discussing,  is  that  of  the  picture  of  the 
Hashiri  Daikoku.     This  picture,  representing  the  divinity 

^Compare  "  The  Directing  of  Conscious  Agents  in  some  Japanese  '  Imita- 
tive' Magical  Practices." 
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Daikoku  going  off  ("  hashiri  "  =  "  fleeing  "  or  "  running  ") 
with  his  sack  on  his  back,  is  used  commonly  for  thief- 
catching,  the  picture  being  inverted  and  pins  or  needles 
being  driven  into  the  feet  (and  sometimes  also  into  other 
parts)  with  the  intention  of  causing  the  thief  to  become 
lame  (or  otherwise  injured).  While  at  the  present  time 
the  picture  seems  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  intended 
victim,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  considerable  probability 
that  the  original  idea  of  the  majinai  was  that  Daikoku 
should  be  forced,  by  the  inversion  and  by  the  insertion  of 
the  pointed  objects,  to  injure  the  intended  victim. ^ 

Another  majinai  in  which  a  broom  is,  at  least  at  present, 
used  seemingly  to  represent  a  person  who  is  to  be  dis- 
quieted, is  one  for  causing  a  departed  guest  of  a  house  of 
entertainment  to  return  to  the  house  and  pay  money  he 
owes  there.  A  figure  is  formed  of  a  broom  with  a  girdle 
round  its  middle  and  a  towel  round  its  brush  (the  descrip- 
tion refers  to  inversion  ;  although  it  does  not  make  clear 
whether  the  broom  or  the  figure  is  to  be  inverted,  I  think 
that  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  broom),  the  operator 
complains  to  the  figure  that  the  guest's  promise  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  then,  knocking  the  figure  over,  she  tells 
it  to  bring  the  money  the  following  day.  The  effect 
intended  is  that  of  causing  the  victim  to  dream  of  the 
operator's  indignation,  and  as  a  result  to  come  and  pay 
his  debt. 2  In  this  majinai,  in  the  form  recorded,  the 
broom-image  seems  clearly  intended  to  represent  the 
departed  guest.  If  we  assume  the  majinai  to  have  been 
primarily  an  operation  of  imitative  magic  worked  upon 
an  image,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  broom  should  have 
been  selected  to  represent  the, intended  victim,  unless  for 
the  reason  that  an  inverted  broom  is  used  to  represent, 
in  the  guest-removing  majinai,  the  guest  whose  departure 
is  desired.     But  if,  instead,  we  take  the  majinai  to  be  based 

'  For  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  this,  see  A/an,  1915,  80. 
-de  Hecker,  o/>.  tit.  p.  146. 
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on  an  active  participation  in  it  of  the  broom,  we  may 
obtain  a  much  more  satisfactory  explanation — the  broom 
is  inverted  and  is  maltreated  in  order  to  force  it  to  cause 
the  man  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  the  phrases  used  by 
the  operator  have  been  intended  to  instruct  the  broom-spirit 
as  to  its  duties  in  the  matter.  This  latter  explanation 
still  leaves  us,  however,  with  the  question  as  to  why  a 
broom-spirit  should  be  especially  selected  for  the  work. 
As  an  answer  to  this  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  either  because 
of  the  association  of  the  broom,  in  other  majinai,  with 
departing  guests,  or  because  the  spirit  attributed  to  the 
broom  is  regarded  as  one  which,  although  (due  to  the 
nature  of  the  broom)  easily  controllable,  is  exceptionally 
powerful. 

There  is  another  hroom-majinai  (said  by  its  recorder  to 
be  "  an  exceedingly  doubtful  "  one),  which  is  employed 
in  order  to  obtain  news  of  an  absent  person.  The  broom 
is  dressed  in  human  clothing  and,  at  a  very  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  is  set  on  end  in  an  empty  room  having 
eight  tatami  (fioor-mats).  Then  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  absent  person  is  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  dummy, 
and  the  latter  is  told  to  deliver  it  and  to  leave  the  answer 
in  some  specified  place.  Finally,  the  operator  leaves  the 
room  without  looking  back  at  the  dummy.  If  the  dummy 
topples  over  entirely  by  itself,  it  is  thought  that  the  answer 
requested  will  be  obtained.^ 

An  application  of  brooms  well  known  in  Japan  is  that 
for  the  laying  of  unquiet  corpses.  There  is  a  belief  there 
that  if  a  cat  jumps  upon  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
lately  died,  the  corpse  may  arise  and  walk  about  as  if  it 
were  alive,  just  as  if  (so  I  was  told)  the  person  had  died 
"  with  a  bad  conscience."  In  order  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  this  occurring,  the  cats  of  the  household  are  sent 
away  until  after  the  funeral,  and,  in  addition,  "  something 
sharp,"  such  as  a  sword,  a  knife,  or  even  a  pair  of  scissors. 

•"^  de  Becker,  loc.  cit. 
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is  placed  near  the  head  of  the  corpse  when  it  is  laid  out 
for  burial,  this  latter  precaution  having  the  advantage 
not  only  of  keeping  away  cats  (which  sometimes  contain 
a  kind  of  demon  ^),  but  also  that  of  keeping  all  evil  super- 
natural beings  away.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens  in  spite 
of  the  above  precautions,  a  cat  jumps  upon  the  body  and 
causes  it  to  arise,  it  is  considered  that  the  proper  procedure 
is  to  strike  the  corpse  with  a  bamboo-broom,  upon  which 
it  will  instantly  lose  the  semblance  of  life  it  has  taken 
on  [Yokohama].  The  informant  from  whom  I  received 
the  above  information  added  that  it  is  because  of  this 
employment  of  a  bamboo-broom  that  to  strike  a  living 
person  with  one  is  considered  to  be  exceedingly  insulting, 
and  liable  to  affect  seriously  in  some  way  the  person  struck 
(compare  injra^  p.  IQPJ.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  broom 
against  walking  corpses,  Titsingh  says^  "It  is  asserted 
that  if  a  cat  springs  upon  a  corpse,  the  person  revives ; 
that  if  he  then  be  struck  with  a  broom,  he  sinks  lifeless 
again  ;  but  that  if  he  be  struck  with  anything  else  he  still 
continues  to  live.  For  this  reason  it  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  drive  away  cats  with  brooms."  ^ 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  Japanese  beliefs  bearing 
upon  the  effects  of  cats  on  human  corpses,  or  upon  the 
protective  virtues  attributed  to  knives  where  supernatural 
beings  are  concerned,  would  take  us  far  afield.  With 
respect  to  the  taboo  against  cats  touching  or  passing  over 
corpses,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  to  be  found  distributed 
over  a  wide  area.     Thus,   to  take  a  couple  of  examples 

^  For  much  information  concerning  the  supernatural  attributes  of  cats,  see 
M.  W.  de  Visser's  "The  Dog  and  the  Cat  in  Japanese  Superstition,"  in 
Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japan,  vol.  xxxvii. 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  252. 

*  This  prohibition,  which  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  referred  to  elsewhere, 
looks  as  if  it  were  based  on  a  fear  lest  the  action  in  question  might  presage 
a  death  in  the  family.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  recall,  in  connection  with 
this  prohibition,  the  associations  in  European  folklore  of  witches  with  cats  and 
with  Ijrooms. 
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from  the  East,  among  the  Malays  a  pair  of  betel-nut 
scissors,  or  a  short  weapon,  is  laid  upon  the  breast  of  a 
corpse,  its  use  being  explained  as  due  to  a  belief  that 
"  The  '  contact  with  iron  '  prevents  the  dead  body  from 
rising  again  should  ...  a  cat  .  .  .  enter  unawares  and 
brush  against  it  "  ;  ^  and  in  Korea  there  is  an  idea  that 
"  It  is  terribly  unlucky  for  a  cat  to  jump  over  a  corpse. 
It  may  even  cause  it  to  stand  upright."  ^  And  in  Scotland 
— to  turn  to  the  extreme  West  of  the  great  Euro-Asiatic 
land-mass — it  is  believed  to  be  extremely  ominous  for  a 
cat  to  pass  over  a  corpse,  and  cats  are  therefore  not  per- 
mitted to  come  near  to  a  dead  body.  It  is,  however,  in 
China  that,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  we  find  the 
closest  parallels  to  the  Japanese  beliefs  regarding  the 
effects  of  cats  on  human  corpses.  There  great  precautions 
are  taken,  as  soon  as  a  person  has  died,  to  send  all  cats  out 
of  the  house  or  to  tie  them  fast  until  the  coffining  has 
been  accomplished,  lest  it  might  occur  to  one  of  them 
"  to  leap  or  walk  over  the  death-bed,  and  so  cause  the 
corpse  to  rise  up  at  once.  A  long  pole  would,  in  this  case, 
be  required  to  push  it  down  into  its  former  position,  or  a 
piece  of  furniture  would  have  to  be  used  as  a  projectile, 
though  nothing  can  serve  the  purpose  so  well  as  a  broom. 
The  handle,  namely,  renders  it  eminently  fit  for  being 
grasped  with  the  hands,  so  that  the  corpse,  frantic  with 
rage,  will  pull  the  broom  at  once  against  its  breast  to 
cool  its  wrath  upon  it,  and  by  this  vehement  motion  sink 
down  into  its  inert  state  .  .  .  the  danger  of  being  seized 
instead  of  the  broom  ...  [is  that  of]  a  horrible  death  in 
a  ferocious  embrace."  ^  We  may  observe  in  passing,  and 
as  possibly  helping  to  explain  some  of  the  very  numerous 
beliefs  that  are  to  be  found  among  European  peoples 
concerning  the  magical  powers  of  brooms,  that  the  Chinese 

1  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  398. 

-Mrs.  Bishop,  A'orea  ami  Iter  Netghboias,  1898,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

^de  Groot,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  bk.  i.  p.  43. 
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and  Japanese  beliefs  just  given  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  idea  that  the  corpse  which  has  been  touched 
by  a  cat  becomes  something  in  a  way  resembling  the 
vampire  of  European  folk-lore — indeed,  de  Groot  speaks 
of  the  dead  body  becoming  "  a  dangerous  vampire." 
We  see  that  the  corpse  walks  just  as  if  the  person  had  died 
"with  a  bad  conscience,"  and  that  it  attempts  to  kill 
other  persons.^ 

It  is  natural,  in  view  of  what  we  have  learned  concerning 
the  magical  applications  of  brooms,  to  conjecture  that 
the  broom  is  probably  employed  for  the  laying  of  a  reani- 
mated corpse  because  of  some  belief  in  a  power  it  possesses 
for  subduing  and  expelling  supernatural  beings,  because 
the  reanimation  of  the  body  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
occupation  by  such  a  being — whether  the  latter  be  a  cat's 
or  other  animal's  spirit  or  (as  de  Groot,  loc.  cit.,  says  the 
Chinese  believe)  the  dead  person's  own  spirit  brought 
back  by  a  "soul-recalling  hair"  in  the  cat's  tail.  But 
even  if  we  leave  aside  the  rationalistic  view  that  its  length, 
its  soft  end  (which  will  not  injure  the  revered  body),  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  case  of  need, 
cause  the  broom  to  be  an  implement  peculiarly  suitable 
for  laying  a  corpse,  two  further  explanations  of  its  use, 
or  factors  in  such  explanations,  are  suggested  to  us,  as 
possible  ones,  by  the  Chinese  account.  Of  these,  one  is 
that  the  broom  serves  as  some  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
human  being  whom  the  corpse  is  about  to  attack,  and 
colour  is  lent  to  this  suggestion  by  the  employments  of 
brooms,  in  Japanese  guest-removing  and  other  majinai, 
as  representatives  of  human  beings.  The  other  is  that 
the  corpse,  or  its  animating  spirit,  is  compelled  to  count 
the  pieces  forming  the  brush  before  it  can  cause  injury 

^  In  China  it  is  believed,  also,  that  a  corpse  may  become  reanimated  if  a 
pregnant  female  animal  passes  over  it,  and  that  it  then  "will  rise  up  and 
pursue  those  nearest  to  it,  and  if  it  overtakes  anyone,  strangle  him  "  (N.  B. 
Dennys,  The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  p.  20). 
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to  the  person  holding  the  broom,  and  that  its  inability  to 
do  this  counting  renders  it  impotent. 

There  is  a  widely  distributed  idea  that  evil  super- 
natural beings  (or  persons — witches,  for  example — who 
are  supposed  to  control  such  beings)  are  unable  to 
carry  out  their  designs  before  they  have  counted  all 
the  particles  of  at  least  certain  things  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinities  of  the  places  where  they  wish  to  do 
evil.  This  idea  appears  in  Japanese  folk-lore  in  the 
well-known  practice  of  quickly  wetting  the  eyebrows 
with  saliva,  in  order  to  cause  the  hairs  to  stick  together 
and  thus  to  become  uncountable,  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  oneself  from  being  bewitched.^  In  Sicily  we 
find  a  broom  used,  among  other  protections  (including  salt, 
a  common  Japanese  preservative  against  evil  influences), 
against  witches,  and  that  the  reason  there  given  for  its 
employment  is  that  a  witch  must,  before  entering  the 
room  where  the  broom  is  displayed,  count  all  the  little 
parts  of  which  its  brush  is  made.^  And  in  Silesia  the 
laying  of  a  broom  upon  the  threshold,  as  a  protection 
against  the  entrance  of  the  Alp  at  night,  is  sometimes 
explained  as  based  upon  the  idea  that  that  creature  must 
count  all  the  twigs  of  the  broom  ere  the  first  stroke  of 
midnight  has  sounded,  or  turn  back  without  having 
entered.^  Although  the  belief  in  the  protective  virtue 
of  a  thing  containing  an  unknown  (or  unknowable)  number 
of  parts  is  so  prevalent  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  likelihood  of  its  having  been 
wrongfully  applied  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  local 
employment  of  the  broom  as  an  amulet,  and  although 
Samter    [loc.    cil.)    expresses — and    rightly,    I    think — the 

^Compare  "Some  Japanese.  ..  Practices  connected  with  Travelling,"  pp. 
98,  99,  and  119. 

"G.  Pitre,   Usi  e  Costiiini .  .  .  Siciliaiio,  vol.  iv.  p.  102. 

•*  Samter,  op.  cit.  p.  34,  footnote  8,  quoting  Drechsler's  Sitte,  Brauihen  und 
Volksglaube  in  Schlesien,  ii.  p.  177. 
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opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  counting  is  an 
accretion  masking  the  conception  originally  underlying 
the  use  of  the  broom  in  the  case  cited,  there  seems  to  me 
room  for  a  possibility  that  a  similar  association  of  the  broom 
with  indefiniteness,  and  thus  with  immunity  from  the 
attack  of  a  supernatural  being,  may  occur  in  Japan  and 
as  a  factor  in  the  employment  there  of  the  broom  for  the 
laying  of  reanimated  corpses. 

We  have  observed  above  that  if  a  living  person  be 
struck  with  a  bamboo-broom,  the  striking  is  thought  to 
be  exceedingly  insulting,  and  serious  harm  of  some  kind 
to  that  person  the  possible  consequence  of  it  [Yokohama].^ 
Death  within  three  years  is  sometimes  specified  as  the 
result  of  being  struck  with  a  broom, ^  but  the  menace  is 
probably  not  intended  to  be  taken  too  literally,  because 
death  within  the  same  period  is  threatened  to  one  who  is 
besprinkled  with   chozu-mizu  ^   (the  water  standing   near 

^  The  strikinsT  of  children  with  old  birch-brooms,  or  with  tw  igs  from  such 
brooms,  is  thought  in  various  parts  of  Central  Europe  to  be  exceedingly 
injurious  to  them,  and  to  be  followed  by  consumption,  withering,  failure  to 
continue  growth,  and  the  like  ;  Kunze,  who  records  (fl/.  a'/,  pp.  131,  149,  150) 
examples  of  this,  ascribes  the  beliefs  to  symbolism  attached  to  the  dryness  of 
the  broom-twigs,  and  points  out  (p.  130)  that  there  is  still  a  belief  in  some  places 
{e.^.  in  Bavaria)  that  whipping  a  child  with  switches  of  fresh  birch  is  good  for  its 
health,  while  in  W.  Prussia  a  horse  must  not  be  driven  with  a  dry  birch  switch 
lest  it  "  dry  up  "  (p.  131).  He  recognizes,  however,  that  his  theory  based  on  a 
sympathetic  action  does  not  cover  all  his  examples.  He  mentions,  also  (pp. 
156,  157),  that  brushing  a  person  with  a  broom  is  considered  harmful  in 
Moravia  and  elsewhere.  Samter  mentions  {o/>.  cit.  p.  33,  footnote  6)  that  if 
men  or  animals  be  struck  with  a  broom  they  will  become  deteriorated 
("  bekommen  sie  den  Schwund  "),  and  ascribes  the  belief  to  the  idea  of  the 
action  of  spirits  clinging  to  the  brush  (see  p.  17 1,  supra).  With  the  above  there 
should  be  compared  the  Salop  taboo  against  chastisement  with  "the  low- 
growing  broom,"  lest  it  should  "stunt  the  victim's  growth  "  (C.  S.  Burne,  in 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxii.  p.  i8).  Also,  the  North  Carolina  Negro  belief  that  "To 
whip  any  one  with  a  broom  makes  him  lazy  "  (W.  G.  Black,  in  "  Folk-Lore 
from  the  United  Stales,"  in  Folk-Lo7-e  Record,  vol.  iv.  p.  95). 

^Ehman,  op.  cit.  p.  33S. 

''■Ibid.  loc.  cit.     Other  penalties  for  such  sjirinkling  are  sometimes  cited  in 
place  of  the  above. 

O 
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a  privy  and  used  for  washing  the  hands  ;  it  often  becomes 
very  dirty  from  much  use)  ;  or  to  whom  various  other 
misadventures  occur.  We  may,  I  think,  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  beliefs  attached  to  the  broom  in  Japan, 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  harm  to  which  a  person  is 
thought  to  become  exposed  when  struck  with  a  broom  is 
{or  is  due  to)  the  driving  away  of  or  an  injury  to  some 
psychical  part  of  himself.^ 

The  broom  in  Japan  is  also  associated,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  phenomena  of  childbirth. 
Thus,  there  is  a  recommendation  that  a  parturient  woman 
and  her  assistant  should  grasp  a  bamboo-broom,  in  order 
that  the  course  of  the  afterbirth  may  be  favoured  ;  -  whilst 
another  warns  a  woman  against  stepping  over  such  a  broom, 
lest  at  some  future  time  her  delivery  be  made  difficult.^ 
Now,  taboos  forbidding  the  stepping-over  of  brooms  are 
of  widespread  occurrence,  and  in  a  number  of  them  the 
penalty  threatened  is  in  some  way  associated  with  child- 
birth. "  Pythagoras,"  for  example,  in  ancient  Greece, 
"warned  his  followers  against  stepping  over  a  broom. 
In  some  parts  of  Bavaria,  housemaids,  in  sweeping  out 
the  house,  are  careful  not  to  step  over  the  broom  for  fear 
of  the  witches  (5).  Again,  it  is  a  Bavarian  rule  not  to  step 
over  a  broom  while  a  confinement  is  taking  place  in  a 
house  ;  otherwise  the  birth  will  be  tedious,  and  the  child 
will  always  remain  small  with  a  large  head.  But  if  anyone 
has  stepped  over  a  broom  inadvertently,  he  can  undo  the 
spell  by  stepping  backwards  over  it  again(6).  So  in  Bombay 
they  say  you  should  never  step  across  a  broom,  or  you 

'When  photogiapliy  was  first  introduced  into  Japan  it  was  "considered 
dangerous,  because  likely  to  absorb  some  portion  of  the  life  or  spirit  of  the 
person  photographed"  (B.  H.  Chamberlain,  op.  cit.  s.v.  "Superstitions"). 

"ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  p.  129.  Compare  with  this  Kunze's  quotation  [op.  cit. 
p.  136  ;  it  appears  to  refer  to  Trans}Ivanian  Saxon))  to  the  efTect  that  brooms 
forward  the  course  of  the  afterbirth. 

3  I/>id.  loc.  cit. 
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will  cause  a  woman  to  suffer  severely  in  childbed  (7)-"  "^ 
And  in  England  women  are  often  warned  not  to  step  over 
brooms  or  broom-handles,  and  are  threatened  with  an 
undesired  conception  as  a  penalty  if  they  step  over  one  of 
the  latter.2  It  thus  seems  manifest  that  the  Japanese 
beliefs  associating  brooms  with  childbirth  are  founded  upon 
something  broader  than  purely  Japanese  (or  Sino-Japanese) 
conceptions  or  combinations  of  ideas.  We  are  therefore 
enabled  to  put  aside,  as  probably  of  minor  importance,  if 
of  any,  in  determining  this  association,  the  broom's  use 
as  a  representative  of  a  human  being,  or  reasons  directly 
underlying  that  use.  So,  too,  we  may  safely  disregard, 
excepting  as  perhaps  a  minor  factor,  the  play  on  words 
(suggested  to  me,  by  a  Japanese  friend,  as  possibly  being 
the  basis  of  the  association  of  brooms  with  parturition) 
whereby  the  word  '' hahaki^''  "a  broom,"  may  be  taken 
as  "  haha-ki,''  equivalent  to  "mother-tree." 

Frazer,  "Some  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Ancients,"  in  Folk-Lore,  vol. 
i.  p.  157,  quoting  (5)  Lammert,  (6)  Wuttke,  and  (7)  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 

-  For  some  examples,  see  E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternity,  vol.  i.  pp. 
I33>  134-  This  English  taboo  appears  as  if  it  might  possibly  be  connected, 
through  some  mental  association,  with  the  ceremonial  jumping-over  of  a  broom 
used  as  a  marriage-rite  by  English  and  Welsh  gipsies  (see  T.  W.  Thompson, 
"Ceremonial  Customs  of  the  British  Gipsies,"  in  Folk-lore,  vol.  xxiv.  pp. 
336,  337),  or  with  the  term  "Broomstick  Marriage"  (equivalent  to  "Hop- 
pole  Marriage")  referring  to  a  marriage  "contracted  to  save  the  legitimacy  of 
a  child,  or  to  father  the  child  on  another  parish  "  (see  W.  Rye,  Glossary  Words 
jcsed  in  East  Anglia,  London,  1895,  pp.  26,  105).  The  stepping-over  of  a 
broom  by  a  bridal  pair,  which  appears  in  various  parts  of  Central  Europe  (see, 
for  some  examples,  Samter,  op.  cit.  pp.  35  and  170)  is,  I  think,  probably  merely  a 
means,  such  as  is  commonly  used  at  the  lime  of  a  marriage,  to  rid  the  bridal 
pair  of  evil  influences,  whether  inherent  or  those  of  supernatural  beings  about 
them.  It,  like  the  stepping-over  of  an  axe  and  a  broom  by  the  procession  or 
the  midwife  taking  a  child  to  baptism  (Westphalia  and  E.  Prussia  ;  Samter,  op. 
cit.  p.  36,  and  Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  136),  and  the  stepping  of  cattle  over  a  broom 
(Silesia)  or  over  a  broom  and  an  axe  (Hesse)  as  a:  protection  against  evil 
(.Samter,  p.  35),  seems  to  me  to  be  a  survival  of  a  set  of  conceptions  in  whicl 
the  broom  was  looked  upon  rather  as  an  implement  of  defence  (or  of  oflfence 
than  as  the  seat  of  an  animating  spirit  or  of  some  other  supernatural  being. 
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The  broom's  common  application  as  an  expeller  of  things 
may  conceivably  sometimes  have  acted  as  a  factor  in 
determining  its  association  with  delivery  and  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.  And  the  shape  of  its  handle 
may  conceivably  in  some  cases  have  caused  the  broom 
to  be  looked  upon  as  representative  of  the  phallus  or  of  a 
phallic  divinity,  and  this  again  may  possibly  have  acted 
as  a  factor  in  associating  it  with  child-birth.  I  think, 
however,  that  our  evidence  indicates  that  the  basis  of  the 
association  in  question  lies  primarily  in  the  belief  in  the 
broom  as  an  object  feared  by  evil  supernatural  beings. 
An  extremely  widely  distributed  idea — and  one  very 
common  in  Japan — is  that  the  difficulties,  pains,  and 
dangers  of  parturition  are  due  to  the  actions  of  evil  super- 
natural beings,  who  tend  to  gather  about  the  mother, 
and  seek  to  injure  her  and  the  unborn  (or  helpless  new-born) 
babe.  We  have  seen  that  such  beings  are  thought,  in 
Japan,  to  fear  brooms,  and,  although  we  have  had  no 
Japanese  examples  of  the  use  of  brooms  as  simple  amulets, 
we  have  had  examples  from  China,  whence  come  at  least 
several  of  the  Japanese  beliefs  concerning  brooms.  Ex- 
amples of  the  employment,  in  other  countries,  of  brooms 
for  the  protection  of  parturient  women  or  new-born  children 
are  easily  to  be  cited — thus,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  woman  was  protected,  after  childbirth,  by  the  beating 
and  sweeping  of  each  threshold  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lay  with  an  axe,  a  pestle,  and  a  broom,  by  three  men  who 
went  about  at  night  ;  ^  "  among  the  Bani  Israils  of  Bombay, 
when  the  midwife  drives  off  the  blast  of  the  Evil  Eye,  she 
holds  in  her  left  hand  a  shoe,  a  winnowing  fan,  and  a 
broom  ;  "  ^    a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  brooms 

^  Frazer,  in  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  London,  1918,  vol.  iii.  p.  476, 
quoting  Augusline.  Samter,  op.  cit.  pp.  29,  38  and  52  seqq.,  discusses  this  in 
detail. 

^W.  Crooke,  Popular  Religion  and  folk- Lore  of  Northern  India,  London, 
1S96,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 
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to  protect  infants  and  women  in  childbed,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Russia,  in  Hungary,  among  the  Graeco-Wallachs  of 
Monastir,  and  in  Southern  India,  are  given  by  Samter 
(PP-  35)  36)  ;  in  Franconia  and  in  Moravia  a  broom  is 
stood  inverted  before  the  door  in  order  to  prevent,  in  one 
case  the  "changing"  or  the  harming  of  the  unbaptised 
infant,  in  the  other  the  harming  of  the  parturient  woman  ;  -^ 
and,  as  we  have  already  noted  (p.  198,  supra),  in  Sicily  a 
broom  is  included  among  the  defences  of  a  new-born 
child. 

Now,  amongst  many  peoples  there  is  a  belief  that  if  a 
person  passes  over  a  thing,  some  more  or  less  permanent  effect 
is  produced  by  his  action. ^  In  Japan,  the  effect  believed 
to  be  produced  would  appear  to  be  either  {a)  the  creation 
of  some  sort  of  more  or  less  definite  psychical  relationship 
between  the  person  and  the  thing ;  or  [b]  a  physical 
weakening  of  the  thing,  due  to  some  psychical  action  ; 
or  [c]  a  sense  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  psychical 
portion  of  the  thing,  due  to  a  passing-over  being  regarded 
generally  as  such  an  insult  that  anything  subjected  to  it 
becomes  displeased.  These  three  kinds  of  effects  are 
not  thought  necessarily  to  be  produced  independently  one 
of  the  other  ;  usually,  it  would  appear— as,  indeed,  we 
should  anticipate — two  or  all  of  them  are  thought  to  be 
produced  simultaneously.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  effects  are  the  ones  thought  to  underlie 
some  particular  one  of  the  many  operations  of  Japanese 
magic — whether  negative  {i.e.  taboo)  or  positive — in  which 
passing-over  appears.  It  will  be  worth  our  while,  therefore, 
before  proceeding  further  with  our  investigation  of  the 
Japanese  taboo  forbidding  the  stepping-over  of  a  broom, 
to  glance  momentarily  at  a  few  typical  examples  of  Japanese 

'  Kunze,  <?/.  «V.  p.  136.  Cf.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xv.  p.  12S,  where  an  inverted 
broom,  protecting  against  witches,  is  referred  to. 

-  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  part  ii.  pp.  423,  424,  gives  a  number  of  examples  of 
this,  and  many  others  might  easily  have  been  cited. 
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magical  operations  in  which  a  passing-over  occurs.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  such  examples  : 

Objects  which  have  been  magically  treated  are  placed 
where  persons  whose  injury  is  desired,  or  whom  the  operator 
wishes  to  control,  will  pass  over  them.^  When  a  girl 
menstruates  for  the  first  time,  she  may,  with  the  intention 
of  securing  regular  and  efficient  menstrual  periods  in  the 
future,  step  three  times  over  the  privy — which  appears 
m  many  of  the  majinai  for  the  regulation  or  control  of 
menstruation — singing  a  certain  verse  while  so  doing. ^ 
If  a  person  (especially  a  woman)  step  over  a  whetstone,  it 
will  become  broken  ;  ^  if  a  person  step  over  one  of  the 
paper  cords  used  for  tying  the  hair,  the  cord  will  break 
easily  ;  *  if  a  woman  step  over  a  razor,  it  will  become 
dull  ;  5  and  if  any  part  (but  more  especially  the  upper 
portion)  of  a  person's  body  be  stepped  over,  his  growth 
will  be  interfered  with,  unless  the  transgressor  steps  back 
again  over  the  prospective  victim^  [Chikuzen  province]. 
If  a  measuring-stick,  an  instrument  to  which  (as  to  needles 
and  to  certain  other  implements)  a  degree  of  sanctity  is 
attributed,  be  stepped  over,  it  will  cause  trouble  to  the 
person  who  has  stepped  over  it,  and  has  thus  acted  dis- 
respectfully towards  it  [Chikuzen  province]  ;  and  a  person 
is  warned  not  to  step  over  a  cutting  instrument,  such  as  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  lest  it  thus  be  caused  to  wound 
him  at  some  future  time.' 

We  are  now  able  to  perceive  what  appears  to  be  a  sound 
basis  for  the  taboo  forbidding  a  woman  to  step  over  a 

^  For  a  couple  of  examples  of  this,  see  de  Visser,  op.  cit.  p.  l8,  and  Aston, 
"Japanese  Magic,"  in  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  191. 

2  ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  p.  113. 

^  Ehman,  op.  cit.  p.  339.  Grifilis,  op.  cit.  p.  469,  gives  this,  but  only  in 
connection  with  women. 

^  Ehman,  loc.  cit.  *  Griffis,  loc.  cit. 

*  Compare  with  this  the  Bavarian  practice,  noted  supra  (p.  200),  for  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  stepping  over  a  broom. 

'  ten  Kate,  loc.  cit. 
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bamboo-broom.  The  broom  is  an  implement  whose 
assistance  may  possibly  be  required  for  her  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  evil  supernatural  beings  during  her 
delivery — it  seems  not  improbable  that  her  frequent 
association  with  it  in  the  course  of  her  normal  household 
duties  may  have  aided  in  giving  the  household's  broom 
a  special  standing  with  respect  to  her — but  that  assistance 
can  scarcely  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  broom  which 
has  been  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  displeasure, 
nor  in  full  measure  from  a  broom  to  which  something  has 
been  done  which  may  have  weakened  it.  Indeed,  it  may 
possibly  even  be  supposed  that  the  broom  which  has  been 
stepped  over  not  only  will  refuse  to  help  in  keeping  off  the 
attacking  demons,  but  that  it  will  perhaps  seek  to  revenge 
itself  in  some  more  active  way  upon  the  parturient  woman.-' 
There  is,  however,  another  groundwork  which — though,  I 
think,  with  less  to  recommend  it — may  reasonably  be 
advanced  to  account  for  the  taboo.  It  is  that,  since 
the  woman  who  steps  over  a  broom  may  be  regarded 
as  thus  entering  into  some  sort  of  psychical  relation- 
ship with  an  implement  disliked  (or  feared)  by  ghostly 
supernatural  beings,  such  beings  may  therefore  be 
thought  likely  to  avoid  introducing  themselves  into  her 
body  for  the  purpose  of  incarnation,  and  she  therefore  to 
tend  to  have  the  great  misfortune  of  remaining  barren — 
or,  if  one  of  those  beings  has  already  entered,  to  expect  a 
miscarriage. 

If  we  may  assume  that  thefcar  of  displeasing  or  of  weaken- 
ing the  psychical  member  of  the  broom  is  the  true  basis  of 
the  taboo  just  discussed,  we  may  easily  account  for  the 

'  What  seems  to  ])arallel  this  closely,  especially  if  we  may  regard  the 
"cursing"  as  an  accretion — as,  in  view  of  certain  of  the  European  beliefs  I 
have  cited,  we  appear  justified  in  doing — is  the  Silesian  cursing  of  an  old 
broom  followed  by  the  placing  of  it  where  the  prospective  victim  will  step  over 
it,  with  the  intention  that  he  should  become  ill  (Samter,  op,  cii.  p.  ^iZi  (juoting 
Drechsler,  op.  cii.  ii.  p.  236). 
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employment  of  a  broom  for  favouring  the  expulsion  of  the 
after-birth.  That  is,  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  (at  least 
from  the  supernatural  side)  that  employment  has  been  based 
primarily  on  an  application  to  the  broom  for  its  assistance 
(because  of  the  implement's  general  associations  with  child- 
birth), largely  for  the  keeping  away  of  the  demons  who 
might  delay  the  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth,  and  perhaps  in 
part  for  actual  assistance  and  with  special  reference  to 
its  power  as  a  clearer-out  of  things.  The  convenient  form 
of  a  broom-handle  has,  on  purely  physical  grounds,  doubt- 
less helped  in  the  adoption  of  the  broom  as  a  thing  to  be 
held  during  parturition,  although  what  has  been  its  impor- 
tance as  a  factor  in  that  adoption  must  at  present  remain 
indeterminate. 

As  a  cure  for  a  wart,  one  is  recommended  to  touch  the 
wart  with  a  twig  broken  from  a  broom,  and  then  to  place 
the  twig  in  a  drain,  where  it  will  rot  and  gradually  be 
washed  away,  the  belief  being  that  as  the  twig  disappears  so 
will  the  wart,  until  nothing  is  left  of  either  [Yokohama]. 
This  practice,  in  which  contagious  and  imitative  magic  are 
combined,  is  easily  to  be  paralleled  amongst  other  peoples. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  find  what  seems  an  extremely 
close  parallel  to  it  in  England,  where,  when  the  removal 
of  a  wart  is  desired,  the  wart  may  be  touched  with  a  stick 
of  elder-wood,  which  is  afterwards  buried  in  the  ground  to 
rot,^  for  the  elder  is  looked  upon  as  a  magic-working 
shrub.  That,  in  Japan,  the  twig  with  which  the  wart  is 
to  be  touched  is  taken  from  a  broom  mainly  because  of  the 
supposed  magical  virtues  of  the  broom,  and  not  merely 

\T-  Hardy,  "Wart  and  Wen  Cures,"  in  Folk-Lore  Record,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
Kunze,  op.  cit.  p.  147,  cites  a  W.  Prussian  wart-cure  consisting  of  the  stroking 
of  the  wart  three  times  with  a  broom,  and  then,  without  speaking  a  word, 
putting  the  broom  back  into  its  place.  The  Cornish  belief,  quoted  in  Folk- 
Lo7-e  Record,  vol.  v.  pp.  176,  177,  to  the  effect  that  "A  cure  for  sore 
throat  was  to  take  a  piece  of  a  birch  broom  and  cross  it  nine  times  over  the  part 
affected  "  (compare,  with  this,  footnote  2,  p.  200,  supra)  is  also  interesting  in 
his  connection. 
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because  it  is  easily  to  be  obtained  thence,  seems  unquestion- 
able, even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
broom  has  been  brought  into  the  majinai  as  a  conscious 
agent,  or  as  a  simple  instrument  to  which  magical  powers 
are  credited,  or  as  a  mere  symbol  of  sweeping  away. 

W.  L.   HiLDBURGH. 


SANTIAGO. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Patron  Saint. 

In  a  recent  work  Professor  Fleure  has  suggested  that 
there  may  have  been  some  connection  between  Santiago 
da  Compostella  and  the  great  stone  monuments  that 
abound  in  the  north-west  of  Spain. ^  The  connection 
may  at  first  sight  appear  remote,  but  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  growth  of  the 
cult  of  St.  James  in  that  region  leads  me  to  think  that 
his  suggestion  is  not  devoid  of  foundation.  The  materials 
for  the  investigation  are  scanty,  and  there  are  inevitable 
blanks  which  must  needs  be  filled  by  conjecture,  but  in 
the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  in  array 
such  scattered  items  of  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  to  be  found  monu- 
ments consisting  of  large  unhewn  stones,  usually  set  on 
end,  either  standing  alone  or  composing  circles  or  align- 
ments, or  else  forming  parts  of  such  structures  as  tombs 
or  temples  ;  these,  known  to  archaeologists  as  megalithic 
monuments,  are  especially  plentiful  in  Western  Europe 
from  Scotland  to  Spain.  For  some  centuries  they  have 
excited  the  interest  of  antiquaries  and  archaeologists,  and 
recently  fresh  theories  have  been  promulgated,  seeking 
to  show  that  they  were  first  erected  some  four  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  trading  people,  who  wandered  over  the 
world   in   search   of  precious   metals   and   other  valuable 

'  Fleure  (H,  T.),  Human  Geography  in  Wesiern  Europe,  p.  91. 
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commodities,  though  the  custom  of  setting  up  such  monu- 
ments survived  in  many  regions  into  later  periods,  some- 
times even  to  quite  recent  times. -^  Whatever  be  their 
origin,  they  have  nearly  always  been  looked  upon  with 
religious  or  superstitious  awe  by  the  dwellers  in  those 
regions  where  they  abound,  and  have  been,  nay,  are  still, 
objects  of  worship  to  the  religiously  or  superstitiously 
minded.  To  quote  recent  examples  would  be  superfluous, 
and  one  must  be  content  to  refer  to  the  pardons  in  Brittany, 
which  are  in  many  cases  held  in  honour  of  such  monuments, 
while  in  the  past  we  need  only  cite  the  prohibitions  against 
their  worship  pronounced  by  the  Councils  of  Aries  (452), 
Tours  (567),  Nantes  (658),  Toledo  (681  and  692)  and 
Rouen. 2 

Among  regions  in  Western  Europe  where  such  monu- 
ments abound,  none  is  richer  than  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
and  here  they  are  specially  numerous  near  the  western 
coast,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  that  strip 
in  the  Province  of  Galicia.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  recent  theories  are  correct,  for  in  these  parts 
tin  has  been  found  more  plentifully  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  is  known  to  have  been  mined 
there  in  prehistoric  times.  Here  then  we  may  expect 
to  find  that  the  megalithic  cult  was  at  its  best,  and  con- 
sidering how  remote  from  civilisation  this  corner  of  Europe 
has  been,  and  still  is,  it  is  here  that  we  might  expect  to 
find  superstitions  connected  with  these  monuments  sur- 
viving into  recent  times. 

The  Galician  megaliths  are  of  various  kinds,  and  have 
been  well    described    by    Borlase  ;  ^      it  will   be   sufficient 

1  Elliot  Smith  (G.),  The  Migraiions  of  Early  Culture;  Perry  (W.  G.),  "The 
Relationship  between  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Megalithic  Monuments 
and  Ancient  Mines."  in  Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Ix.  I -36. 

*  P'ergusson  (J.),  K tide  Stone  Monitinents,  p.  24. 

•'Borlase  (W.  C),  The  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  635-657. 
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for  our  purpose  to  mention  a  few  distinct  types.  Menhirs 
or  standing  stones  are  not  uncommon.  "At  Padron," 
says  Borlase,^  "  is  a  monument  consisting  of  a  rude  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  a  pillar-stone  on  the  top  of  great 
rocks  dedicated  to  the  saint  (St.  James)."  We  shall  have 
to  refer  again  to  this  particular  pillar-stone  or  menhir. 
Dolmens,  too,  are  common,  and  are  also  looked  upon 
as  sacred  ;  Fergusson  states  that  at  Cangas  de  Onis,  in 
the  Asturias,  a  dolmen  forms  the  crypt  of  a  small  church, 
while  at  a  place  called  Arrichinaga,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Bilbao,  there  is  a  large  dolmen  inside  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael.^  An  interesting  detail  from  our  point  of 
view  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  this  type  of  monument, 
for  Borlase  tells  us  "  in  Galicia,  and  the  north-eastern 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  word  area  is 
applied  to  dolmens,  and  to  tumuli  containing  the  cist 
exposed."  ^ 

Other  monuments  of  the  same  series  are,  to  quote  the 
same  writer,  "those  known  by  the  name  of  '  Petrae  Nofae,' 
used  to  denote  graves  hewn  out  of  a  single  solid-stone. 
Such  sepulchres  were  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Serra  da  Estrella  in  Portugal.  Signer  Sarmento 
gives  two  examples  from  that  country,  and  one  from 
Galicia  is  figured  by  Signor  Jose  Villa-Amil,  who  calls 
it  a  Piedra  Noffa.  Naffus  or  Naufus,  according  to  Ducange, 
was  a  term  usually  applied  to  a  wooden  sarcophagus.  In 
any  case  it  took  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ship."  ^ 
A  still  further  type,  perhaps  natural  rather  than  artificial, 
was  the  rocking-stone,  which  here  as  elsewhere  became 
an  object  of  worship.  Of  this  type  'Borlase  says,  "  He 
(Signor  Costa)  cites  also  the  Rocking-stone  in  Galicia 
called  La  Barca  de  Nuestra  Seiiora,  '  The  ship  of  Our 
Lady,'  to  which  a  Christian  legend  is  attached."     "  There 

^  Borlase  (W.  C. ),  The  Doh/iens  of  Ireland,  652. 

^  Fergusson  (J.),  op.  cit.  387. 

3  Borlase  (W.  C),  op.  cit.  636.  *//'/./.  657. 
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are,      at     least,     seven     celebrated     '  rocking-stones '    in 
Galicia."  ^ 

Such  is  the  evidence  that  we  can  gather  from  the  mega- 
lithic  monuments  still  existing  in  north-western  Spain. 
Whether  or  no  the  early  prospectors  for  tin  set  them  up 
as  objects  for  worship  is  uncertain,  but  that  they  were 
venerated  by  subsequent  inhabitants  is  clear  both  from 
the  prohibitions  against  their  worship  issued  by  the  Councils 
of  Toledo,  and  by  the  sanctity  in  which  they  are  held  at 
the  present  day. 

Little  if  anything  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Iberians, 
or  of  the  Celts  who  settled  later  in  Galicia,  before  their 
land  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  beliefs  of  the  conquerors  were  adopted  to 
any  great  extent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns.  We 
may  assume  too,  I  think,  that  the  same  was  equally  true 
of  Christianity,  which  must  have  reached  the  peninsula 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  though  we  have  little 
evidence  of  its  spread  here  during  these  early  days.  Doubt- 
less after  the  time  of  Constantine  the  country  became 
nominally  Christian,  but  the  new  religion,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  was  largely  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  civitates  or  cities,  while  the  pagani  or  heath-men, 
the  dwellers  in  the  villages,  adhered  to  their  old  beliefs. 

The  coming  of  the  Vandals  in  410  could  have  made 
little  difference  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  they  soon 
passed  on  to  North  Africa,  though  the  Suevi,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  remained  in  Galicia.  Later  in  the 
same  century  arrived  the  Visigoths,  who  established  their 
rule  throughout  the  peninsula,  but  permitted  the  Suevi 
to  hold  Galicia  as  a  feudal  kingdom.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  religious  views  of  their  conquerors,  it  is  probable 
that  it  made  little  impression  on  the  peasants  ;  the  Suevi 
and  Visigoths  became  a  noble  caste,  mixing  little  with 
their  subject  people,   who,   if  they  were   nominally   con- 

'  liorlase  (W.  C. ),  o/>.  cit.  651,  653. 
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sidered  Christians,  certainly  continued  attached  to  their 
earher  behefs  and  customs.  Among  these  the  worship 
of  megahthic  monuments  was  conspicuous,  for  as  we 
have  seen  it  was  still  in  vogue  in  the  seventh  century. 
At  the  first  Council  of  Toledo  in  68i  the  ecclesiastics  ad- 
monished "  cultores  idolorum,  venerator es  lapidum, 
accensores  facularum,  excolentes  sacra  fontium  vel  arhorum,'^ 
and  another  Council,  held  there  in  692,  repeats  the  admoni- 
tion in  almost  identical  terms. ■'- 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  then,  the 
peasants  of  Spain  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pagans, 
worshipping  idols  and  megalithic  monuments,  and  this 
is  likely  to  have  been  specially  true  for  Galicia.  Suddenly 
a  great  change  occurred.  The  Saracens,  starting  out  from 
Arabia  to  spread  Islam  throughout  the  world  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  had  passed  rapidly  along  the  North  African 
coast,  and  threatened  the  peninsula  from  the  south.  In 
710  Tarif,  one  of  their  leaders,  made  a  raid  across  the 
narrow  straits  and  landed  with  500  men  on  the  rock  which 
still  bears  the  corrupted  name  of  Gebel-Tarifa,  and  the 
following  year  the  Saracens  from  Morocco  came  to  stay 
and  to  set  up  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Neither 
Roman  governor  nor  Visigothic  nobles  could  stem  the 
tide  of  their  advance,  and  before  twenty  years  were  out 
they  had  virtually  conquered  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
would  have  brought  France  also  beneath  Moorish  sway 
had  they  not  been  repulsed  at  Tours  in  733  by  Charles 
Martel.  The  Visigothic  nobles  fought  hard  and  were  all 
but  exterminated,  the  peasants  exchanged  a  nominal 
Christianity  for  a  nominal  Mohammedanism,  and  doubt- 
less continued  as  before  to  worship  their  megalithic  monu- 
ments, free  from  admonishment  from  their  new  masters, 
who  held  the  Kaaba  sacred.  The  few  Visigoths  who 
survived  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  eventually 
settled  in  the  north-west,  where  they  kept   alive  the  tra- 

^  Feigusson  (J.),  op.  tit.  24,  fn.  5. 
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dition  of  Christianity,  and  no  doubt  endeavoured,  with 
but  partial  success,  to  convert  their  retainers  to  their 
faith.  They  collected  around  Pelagius  or  Pelayo,  a  Visi- 
gothic  noble  who  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Asturias, 
and  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  the  Moors 
in  718,  and  so  retained  their  small  corner  of  the  peninsula 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Pelayo's  little  band  had  at  one 
time  been  reduced  to  thirty  men  and  ten  women,  but  they 
adhered  to  their  cause,  and  in  time  wrested  more  land 
from  the  invaders  ;  later  Pelayo's  son-in-law,  Alfonso  of 
Cantabria,  united  the  few  Christian  elements  in  these  north- 
western provinces,  and  in  751  began  a  series  of  brilliant 
campaigns  against  the  Moors,  thus  recovering  from  them  the 
provinces  of  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Asturias  and  Galicia.  Inter- 
mittent warfare  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  known  as 
the  Holy  War,  continued  for  about  two  centuries,  during 
which  period  neither  side  gained  any  appreciable  advantage. 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  cult  of 
St.  James  was  first  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  for  the 
first  mention  of  it  that  can  be  found  is  in  a  book  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Apostles  by  Ado,  who  lived  from  800  to  875. 
Of  St.  James  he  relates  "  the  sacred  bones  of  this  blessed 
Apostle,  having  been  carried  to  Spain  and  to  the  uttermost 
confines  thereof,  namely  those  which  are  situated  opposite 
to  the  British  Sea,  were  honoured  by  the  most  distinguished 
worship  of  the  people  there."  ^  Pardiac,  who  published 
in  1863  a  pamphlet  on  the  Pilgrimages  to  Compostella, 
says  that  the  remains  of  the  Apostle  were  found  there 
in  816,  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  that  date,^ 
but  Vasaeus,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Spain,  mentions  the  event 
under  the  date  798.^  It  is  said  that  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine  were  undertaken  as  early  as  849.'*     It  seems  clear 

'  Acta  Sanclorutn,  v'l.Julii.     De  S.  Jacobo  Majoii,  6. 
*  Pardiac,  Peleiinage  de  Compostella,  Bordeaux,  1863. 
'■^  Acta  SanctovHin,  \'\.  Jtilii.     De  S.  Jacobo  Alajori,  15. 
^  Ibid.  32. 
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that  the  adoption  of  St.  James  as  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Christians  in  Spain  must  be  attributed  to  the  eighth 
century  and  to  the  Holy  War,  and  must  have  been  the 
work  of  Alfonso  or  perhaps  of  Pelayo  himself. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  contemporary  chronicles  of 
this  period  from  which  to  gather  information  as  to  the 
doings  of  this  small  Christian  community,  and  we  have  to 
fall  back  on  conjecture.  The  struggle  was  essentially  a 
religious  war  between  the  adherents  of  Christianity  and 
Islam.  The  Mohammedan  forces  were  fighting  for  the 
advancement  of  their  religion,  and  used  as  a  rallying  cry 
their  famous  article  of  belief,  "  There  is  no  deity  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  only  his  prophet."  The  Christians 
needed  a  similar  war-cry,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  desired  to  use  Christ  and  one  of  His  Apostles 
as  names  to  conjure  with,  but  had  to  determine  which 
of  the  latter  they  would  select. 

The  following  reason  is  usually  given  for  the  choice 
of  James.  Christ  had  been  asked  by  their  mother  that 
James  and  John  should  sit  "  one  on  His  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  his  left,"  and  though  no  promise  had  been 
given  in  response  to  this  request,  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  these  positions  had  been  granted.  Christ, 
in  the  person  of  His  Vicar,  was  ruling  at  Rome,  and  St. 
John  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus  ;  it  was  natural  then 
that  if  St.  John  were  seated  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  St.  James  should  dominate  the  west.  This  was 
the  explanation  given  in  later  times,  but  it  seems  to 
assume  more  subtle  reasoning  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  geography  than  was  likely  to  have  existed  among  the 
poor  Christian  outcasts  in  north-west  Spain.  In  this, 
I  think,  we  must  recognise,  not  so  much  the  reason  that 
led  to  the  selection  of  James  as  the  Patron  Saint  of  Spain, 
as  a  much  later  attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which 
had  by  that  time  become  a  mystery. 

As   we   have   seen,    contemporary   chronicles   there   are 
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none,  and  the  only  documents  that  throw  any  Hght  upon 
the  origin  of  the  cult  are  : 

An  anonymous  work,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 

monk  of  Compostella  about  1050,  and  known  variously 

as  Le  Livre  de  St.  Jaques,  or  the  Codex  Calixtinus} 
Historia    Compostelana,    by    D.    Didacus    Gelmirez, 

first  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  written  towards  the 

close  of  the  eleventh  century. ^ 

The  Itinerary  of  William  Wey,  written  in  1456.^ 
All  three  give  a  purely  mythical  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  cult,  but  William  Wey,  who  was  an  intelligent 
traveller,  managed  to  pick  up  on  the  spot  certain  traditions, 
which  have  a  very  primitive  appearance,  and  which  will 
help  us,  better  than  the  earlier  and  more  official  accounts, 
to  understand  how  the  cult  arose. 

William  Wey  was  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  when  past 
middle  life,  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  foreign  travel, 
and  in  1456  sailed  from  Plymouth  to  Coruha,  and  visited 
the  shrine  of  Santiago  at  Compostella,  and  other  sacred 
sites  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  his  diary,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1857  by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  he  gives  a  faithful 
account  of  his  voyage,  and  describes  the  shrine  and  its 
associations  as  they  then  were,  giving  very  fully  the  tradi- 
tions there  current  concerning  its  foundation. 

He  relates  how  the  saint  came  to  Spain  and  preached 
the  gospel  at  Padron,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death.  After  his 
martyrdom  his  disciples  took  his  body  and  carried  it  to 
Joppa,  where  they  found  a  large  ship  ready  to  start ; 
on  this  they  placed  the  body,  and  setting  sail,  arrived  in 
seven  days  at  Padron.  Having  reached  the  port  they 
carried  the  body  ashore,  singing  the  while  In  mare  viae 

*Cf.  Bedier  (].),  Les  It'getides  ^piques,  Paris  (1912),  iii.  39-182. 

^  Florez,  Espana  sagrada,  xx. 

'  The  Itimraries  of  WiUia?n  Wey  (Roxburghe  Club),  1857. 
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tuae  et  semitae  tuae  in  aquis  multis,  "  Thy  way  is  in  the 
sea  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters." 

As  soon  as  they  had  landed  they  placed  the  body  of 
the  saint  upon  a  large  stone,  which  in  Wey's  time  was 
known  as  Barcha,  and  let  it  fall  back  against  another 
stone,  which  was  known  as  Patronon,  and  immediately 
the  stones  miraculously  took  the  body  into  themselves. 
Barcha,  it  appears,  was  hollowed  out  like  a  tomb,  and  the 
other,  Patronon,  was  set  up  against  it  like  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

Before  proceeding  with  Wey's  story,  let  us  see  whether 
we  can  interpret  this  incident.  It  would  seem  that  near 
the  port  of  Padron,  the  Iria  Flavia  of  the  ancients,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  UUa,  stood  a  megalithic  monument 
consisting  of  two  stones.  One  of  these  was  clearly  a 
Petra  nofa,  a  stone  with  a  grave  hollowed  out  of  it,  and 
may  also  have  been  a  rocking-stone,  as  its  name  Barcha 
or  Barca  implies.  Behind  this  and  touching  it  stood  a 
menhir,  venerated  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
Patronon  ;  the  names  Barca  and  Patronon  clearly  signify 
"  the  ship  and  the  skipper." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  two  stones,  which  from 
their  position  resembled  a  ship  with  its  captain,  and  which 
were  also  clearly  visible  from  the  sea  as  the  navigator 
approached  the  port,  were  objects  of  deep  veneration  to 
the  natives,  and  that  when  these  were  asked  to  adopt 
Santiago  as  their  "  patron  saint,"  their  minds  naturally 
wandered  to  the  Patronoyi  whom  they  had  long  worshipped 
with  his  ship  at  Iria  Flavia.  It  would  be  useless  to  tell 
them  that  their  new  patron  was  a  Christian  Apostle,  who 
had  been  martyred  some  centuries  previously  at  Jerusalem  ; 
they  needed  a  concrete  object  for  their  worship,  and  if 
they  must  have  a  patron,  the  Patronon  who  had  served 
them  so  well  for  countless  generations  would  surely  do. 

So  in  -the  minds  of  the  natives  the  patron  saint  was 
indissolubly  connected  with   the   menhir  of   Iria  Flavia, 
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the  pillar-stone  mentioned  by  Borlase,^  and  as  the  stone 
was  more  important  than  the  saint  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  identify  them 
by  a  pious  fiction.  Thus,  I  beheve,  grew  up  that  story, 
related  in  all  simplicity  by  William  Wey,  of  what  I  think 
I  may  describe  as  the  Inlapidation  of  St.  James. 

This  worship  of  the  concrete  stone  rather  than  of  the 
abstract  saint  infected  also  the  pilgrims  who  frequented 
the  sacred  spot,  and  they  were,  so  Wey  tells  us,  in  the 
habit  of  breaking  off  small  portions  of  these  stones  to  take 
home  with  them  as  sacred  relics  or  as  souvenirs  of  their  visit. 
This  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  custodians  of  the  shrine, 
who  doubtless  were  true  worshippers  of  Santiago,  and  so, 
Wey  tells  us,  they  took  the  stone  which  was  called  "  puppis 
vel  Barcha  "  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  placed  the 
other  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Patronensis,  from  whom,  according  to  Wey,  the  town 
took  the  name  of  Patronon  or  Padron.  There  these 
remained  for  some  years,  for  Pope  Gregory  III  (731-741) 
promised  a  large  number  of  indulgences  to  those  who 
visited  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Yria,  the  Church  of  St. 
James  Patronon,  where  the  stone  Patronon  was  fixed 
beneath  the  high  altar,  the  place  where  Barcha  was,  and 
the  spring  of  St.  James,  where  the  Apostle  had  stood 
and  preached  when  he  visited  Spain  in  the  flesh.  The  two 
stones  and  the  spring  were  still  to  be  seen  and  worshipped 
when  WiUiam  Wey  visited  the  spot  in  1456,  in  spite 
of  the  admonitions  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  cult  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  soon  after  a  change  took  place. 
It  was  some  time  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste, 
King  of  Asturias,  that  is  to  say  between  791  and  842,  that 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Theodomir  XV,  Bishop  of 
Iria,  that  a  change  was  needed.  No  subsequent  writer 
gives  us  a  clue  to  his  motives,  but  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 

^  J^id.  stipr. 
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in  believing  that  the  bishop  reahsed  the  inherent  paganism 
of  the  cult,  and  sought  some  means  to  detach  it  from  its 
megalithic  associations.  Exactly  what  happened  we  can 
only  surmise,  for  the  first  account  of  the  transaction  occurs 
in  the  Historia  Compostellana,  sive  de  rebus  gestis, 
written  by  D.  Didacus  Gelmirez,  first  Archbishop  of 
Compostella,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  story  had  already  gathered  around  itself  an 
accumulation  of  myth. 

The  account  he  gives  is  as  follows  :  "  But  it  is  related 
that  Theodomir  succeeded  to  the  aforesaid  bishops,  raised 
by  divine  providence  to  the  said  see,  and  in  his  time  the 
might  of  divine  majesty  deigned  to  visit  and  enlighten 
the  western  church  by  revealing  the  tomb  of  this  great 
apostle.  But  how  it  was  revealed  to  him  the  following 
page  makes  clear.  Certain  personages  and  men  of  great 
authority  told  the  said  bishop  that  they  had  seen  lights 
in  a  copse,  which  had  grown  for  a  considerable  time  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  James,  frequently  burning  at 
night  time  ;  and  that  there  an  angel  had  frequently  ap- 
peared to  them.  Having  heard  this,  he  himself  went  to 
the  place  where  they  said  that  they  had  seen  these  things, 
and  saw  the  lights  burning  in  the  said  place  unmistakeably 
with  his  own  eyes.  Inspired  thereby  with  divine  grace 
he  speedily  approached  the  said  little  copse,  and  looking 
carefully  around  him  discovered  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  a  little  house,  containing  within  it  a  marble  tomb. 
Having  found  this  he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  sought  the 
presence  of  King  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  who  was  then  reign- 
ing in  Spain,  and  to  him  truthfully  narrated  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  He  (the  king), 
gladdened  by  such  great  news,  when  the  way  had  been 
shown  to  him,  entered  these  parts,  and  restoring  the 
church  in  honour  of  so  great  an  apostle,  with  the  authority 
of  many  bishops  and  servants  of  God,  and  of  noble 
men,   and  by  his  royal  prerogative,  moved  the  bishopric 
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of  the  IHensian  ^  see  to  this  place,  which  is  called 
Compostella."  2 

In  this  account  we  must  recognise  a  description  of  one 
of  those  pious  frauds  so  commonly  practised  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  most  charitable  construction  to  be 
placed  upon  the  deed  is  that  the  Bishop  of  Iria  arranged 
it  to  dissociate  the  cult  of  the  patron  saint  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  megalithic  Patronon.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Compostella  were  desirous  of  benefitting 
from  the  pilgrimages,  which  had  already  become  popular. 

What  led  to  the  selection  of  the  new  site  is  also  uncertain. 
We  are  told  that  a  Roman  town,  known  as  Liberum  donum, 
had  stood  on  the  spot,  and  tradition  later  asserted  that 
the  body  of  the  apostle  had  been  brought  hither  from 
Iria  for  burial.  Liberum  donum  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
classical  writer  of  repute,  and  Strabo  is  silent  about  it. 
so  we  cannot  tell  what  claims  it  had  to  be  the  centre  of 
this  cult ;  but  the  fact  that  it  stood  almost  equidistant 
from  a  number  of  ports  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain 
suggests  that  it  might,  even  in  prehistoric  days,  have  been 
a  great  junction  of  roads  leading  to  them,  and  so,  like 
Canterbury  and  St.  David's,  which  are  similarly  situated, 
have  become  at  an  early  date  a  sacred  site  both  for  pagan 
and  Christian  worship.^ 

The  date  of  the  Invention  of  St.  James — if  I  may  use 
a  term  hallowed  by  sacred  usage  yet  singularly  applicable 
to  the  event  that  has  been  described — is  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  Archbishop  Gelmirez  tells  us  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  Vasaeus,  in 
his  chronicle  of  Spain,  says  798,  while  Nicolai  gives  the 
date  as  812  ;   we  have  no  means  of  dating  it  more  closely. 

^Tliis  must  be  a  mistake  for  Iriensian  ;  IHensian  could  only  refer  to  Sardinia, 
which  the  context  forbids. 
-  Florez,  op.  cit.  xx.  8. 
»Fleure  (H.  J.),  op.  cit.  38,  91. 
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In  the  Breviarum  Eborense,  printed  in  Lisbon  in  1548, 
the  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Leo  III, 
who  was  Pope  from  795  to  816:  "But  his  body  was 
carried  away  by  night  for  fear  of  the  Jews  by  his  disciples, 
who,  accompanied  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  went  to  Joppa 
by  the  sea  shore.  While  they  were  waiting  here,  doubting 
what  to  do,  by  God's  will  there  appeared  a  ship  ready 
to  sail.  They  entered  it  rejoicing  with  the  foster-son  of 
the  Saviour,  and  setting  sail,  voyaged  with  a  favourable 
wind  in  great  calm,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Iria  in  Galicia.  Having  landed  from  the  ship  they  set 
the  body  in  a  small  farm  called  Liberum  donum,  distant 
nearly  eighteen  miles  from  that  town,  and  there  it  is  now 
worshipped.  But  they  found  in  that  place  an  idol  set 
up  by  the  pagans  and  a  crypt,  in  which  were  iron  tools 
for  cutting  stone.  And  rejoicing  thereat  they  destroyed 
the  idol  entirely  and  having  opened  the  ground  they 
interred  the  body  of  the  apostle  in  a  stone  tomb  which  they 
had  excavated,  raising  above  it  a  little  house  with  an 
altar."  ^ 

Thus,  if  we  can  accept  the  authenticity  of  this  letter, 
the  legend  that  St.  James  had  been  buried  at  Compos- 
tella  was  recognised  with  papal  sanction  before  816. 

Alfonso  the  Chaste  died  in  843  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Ramiro  I,  who  was  King  of  Asturias  and  Leon, 
and  the  crown  of  these  provinces  continued  with  his 
descendants  until,  at  the  death  without  issue  of  Bermudo  III 
in  1037,  it  passed  to  his  sister  Sancha,  who  had  married 
Ferdinand  I,  King  of  Castile,  and  the  kingdoms  became 
for  a  time  united.  At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1065, 
the  kingdoms  were  again  divided  between  his  sons,  Castile 
going  to  Sancho  II,  Leon  to  Alfonso  VI  and  Galicia  to 
Garcia,  but  Sancho  and  Garcia  seem  to  have  left  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death  in  II09,  as  his  son  Sancho  had  died 
the  previous  year,  Alfonso  left  all  three  kingdoms  to  his 

^  Jc/a  Sancioriiiit,  \\.  Jiilii.     De  S.  Jacobo  Major i,  14. 
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daughter  Uracca,  widow  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Burgogne, 
who  had  in  1104  married  as  her  second  husband  Alfonso  I, 
King  of  Aragon.  Her  heir  was  Alfonso  Raymond,  known 
afterwards  as  Alfonso  VII  or  VIII,  who  succeeded  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  in  1126. 

This  somewhat  dull  summary  of  a  royal  pedigree  has 
been  necessary  to  enable  me  to  introduce  a  notable  person 
who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  development  of 
the    cult.     Though    Raymond,    Count    of   Burgogne,    had 
died  before  his  wife  succeeded  to  her  kingdom,   he  was 
aware  that  his  son  would  succeed  his  mother,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  have  him  well  educated  and  to  leave  him  under 
adequate    guardianship.     For    the    double    post    of    tutor 
and  guardian  he  appointed  his  brother,  Gui  de  Bourgogne, 
an  astute  and  afterwards  famous  cleric.    Raymond,  as  we 
have  seen,  died  before  1 104,  when  his  widow  married  again, 
and  Gui,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1088,  had 
undertaken  his  duties  of  tutor  and  guardian  some  years 
before  Uracca  succeeded  to  her  kingdom.     It  is  probable 
that  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated  at  Vienne, 
though   doubtless  he  and  his  guardian  often  visited  his 
Spanish  home;    it  is   known  that  they  did  so  in   1108, 
while  the  boy's  grandfather  was  still  alive,  for  that  year 
Gui  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella.     His  visit  to  the 
sacred  shrine  seems  to  have  impressed  him,  and  he  saw 
what  possibilities  there  were  for  its  development,  and  it 
was  probably  under  his  auspices  that  the  Abbey  of  Cluny 
obtained  such  influence  there  and  did  so  much  to  encourage 
pilgrims   both  from   Burgundy  and  from   other  parts   of 
Christendom.     It    was    about    this    time,    and    no    doubt 
under  the  influence  of  Gui  or  his  brother  Raymond,  that 
the  monks   of   Cluny   made  many  settlements  in   north- 
east Spain  and  did  much  to  educate  the  natives.     One 
of  their  number  became  Bishop  of  Compostella,  and  was 
succeeded   in    1093   by   Diego   Gelmirez,   whose   work  we 
have  already  quoted. 
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Now  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  and  perhaps  especially  of  Gui  de 
Bourgogne,  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  some  unknown  French  monk  wrote  a  work,  parts 
of  which  at  any  rate  became  very  famous.  This  was  a 
work  which  Bedier  calls  Le  Livre  de  St.  jfaques,  and 
which  consisted  of  five  parts  :  An  anthology  ;  the  book 
of  miracles  ;  the  book  of  the  translation  (of  St.  James)  ; 
the  Chronicle  of  Turpin  ;  and  a  guide  to  pilgrims  visiting 
Compostella.i 

The  object  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  to  advertise 
the  sacred  shrine,  and  to  serve  as  a  useful  guide  book  to 
visitors,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  written  to  please, 
if  not  at  the  instigation  of  Gui,  who  had  in  1119  assumed 
the  tiara  under  the  title  of  Calixtus  II,  and  the  work  has 
long  been  known  to  scholars  as  the  Codex  Calixtinus. 
The  only  portion  that  need  concern  us  here  is  the  Chronicle 
of  Turpin,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  Ystorya  de 
Carolo  Magno." 

This  story,  of  which  various  versions  exist,  begins  by 
relating  how  St.  James  was  the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Galicia,  and  how  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  was  martyred 
by  Herod,  when  his  disciples  returned  to  preach  to  the 
Galicians.  The  story  then  tells  of  Charlemagne  and  how  one 
night  he  saw  across  the  heavens  a  pathway  of  stars  stretch- 
ing from  Frisia  to  Galicia,  where  the  body  of  St.  James 
was  lying  unrecognised,  and  seeing  this  repeatedly  and 
wondering  what  its  significance  might  be,  he  saw  beside 
him  a  warrior  who  said  that  he  was  St.  James  the  Apostle  ; 
the  saint  demanded  that  he  should  set  his  country 
free  from  the  Saracens.  Then  follows  an  account  of  a 
mythical  campaign  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Moors 
in  Spain. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  was  translated  into 
many  languages  and  was  widely  read  ;    a  Welsh  version 

^  Bedier  (J.),  op.  cit. 
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has  recently  been  translated  and  published.^  Its  great 
circulation,  probably  by  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  had  many 
branch  houses  throughout  western  Europe,  ended  in 
making  the  pilgrimages  to  Compostella  exceedingly  popular. 
It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that  its  popularity  w^as  greatest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  Wales  and  Ireland 
the  very  areas  in  which  megalithic  monuments  are  found 
most  abundantly.^ 

Various  other  references  to  the  cult  are  to  be  found  in 
writings  of  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  centuries,  which 
give  accounts  of  St.  James  and  the  finding  of  his  body  ; 
all  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  already  cited,  each, 
however,  having  added  small  details  of  their  own.  In  an 
old  codex  of  the  monks  of  Marchia  we  find  that  the  body 
of  St.  James  "  was  seized  by  Hermogenes  and  Philetus  and 
other  disciples,  and  was  placed  in  a  ship  to  be  taken  to 
another  place  and  there  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to 
be  honourably  buried.  Having  entered  the  ship  they 
fell  asleep,  and  waking  next  morning  found  themselves  in 
Spain,  where  long  ago  he  had  preached.  So  carrying 
ashore  the  body  they  laid  it  upon  a  stone,  and  soon  saw 
it  sink  like  a  liquid  into  the  stone."  ^  Another  MS. 
History  of  Compostella,  composed  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  gives  a  similar  account,  but  states  that  the  body 
was  buried  beneath  a  marble  slab. 

Juan  de  Marina,  the  Spanish  historian,  writing  about 
1592,  says  that  in  a  breviary  of  Toledo  St.  James  is  stated 
to  have  been  buried  "w  area  marmorica.'^ '*^  There 
has  been  much  discussion  on  the  adjective  marmorica, 
and  many  emendations  have  been  made,  such  as  marmorea 

^Williams  (R.),  The  History  of  Charleviagne,  a  translation  of  Ystoiya  de 
Carolo  Magna  (Cynimrodorion  Society),  1907. 

-  Hartvvell  Jones  (G.),  Cellic  Britain  and  the  Pilgritn  Moz'cmeni 
(  Y  Cyminrodor),  .\xiii.  244  et  se.q. 

^  Acta  Sanctorum,  \\.  Julii.     De  S.  Jacobo  Major i,  12. 

*  Acta  Sanctoriun,  \\.  Julii.      De  S.  Jacobo  Majori,  14. 
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and  Tamarica,  from  the  river  Tamarus  that  flows  near 
Compostella  ;  a  Parisian  codex  has  also  the  form  Carmarica. 
The  point  does  not  seem  to  be  important,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that,  as  we  have  seen,  area  is  a  term  used 
locally  for  a  dolmen. 

Thus  the  legend  grew  by  constant  slight  accretions, 
until  recent  guides  to  Santiago  give  seriously  the  folk-lore 
tales  of  how  the  body  of  the  apostle  sailed  by  itself  from 
Joppa  to  Spain  in  a  stone  boat  or  a  marble  sarcophagus. 

One  word  as  to  the  name  Compostella.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  this  name  was  used  before  the  discovery  there 
of  the  apostle's  body,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was.  Its  meaning  was  clearly  unknown  at  that 
time,  for  many  etymological  theories  were  advanced. 
Gelmirez  himself  admits  that  the  place  was  known  by 
various  names,  such  as  locum  sanctum,  Liberum  donum, 
or  Compositum  telus,  from  which  he  thought  Compostella 
to  have  been  derived.  The  author  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Turpin  interpreted  the  word  as  Campus  stellarum,  and  to 
account  for  this  added  the  dream  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Milky  Way. 

One  cannot  close  a  paper  on  Compostella  without  some 
reference  to  the  scallop  shell,  the  peculiar  badge  of  pilgrims 
to  this  shrine.  It  is  often  said  that  the  use  of  these  shells 
by  pilgrims  was  of  purely  practical  origin,  as  they  were 
light  and  easily  carried,  and  served  for  both  platter  and 
cup.  Such  a  prosaic  origin  is  probably  incorrect,  and  in 
any  case  would  not  suit  the  myth-making  instinct  of  the 
hagiographer.  The  story  usually  given  by  the  Spanish 
writers  is  the  following  :  "  When  the  body  of  the  saint 
was  being  miraculously  conveyed  in  a  ship  without  sails, 
or  oars,  from  Joppa  to  Galicia,  it  passed  the  village  of 
Bonzas,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  day  that  a  marriage 
had  been  celebrated  there.  The  bridegroom  with  his 
friends  were  amusing  themselves  on  horseback  on  the 
sands   when  his  horse  became  unmanageable,  and  plunged 
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into  the  sea  ;  whereupon  the  miraculous  ship  stopped  in 
its  voyage,  and  presently  the  bridegroom  emerged,  horse 
and  man,  close  beside  it.  A  conversation  ensued  between 
the  knight  and  the  saint's  disciples  on  board,  in  which 
they  apprised  him  that  it  was  the  saint  who  saved  him 
from  a  watery  grave,  and  explained  the  Christian  religion 
to  him.  He  believed,  and  was  baptized  there  and  then, 
and  immediately  the  ship  resumed  its  voyage,  and  the 
knight  came  galloping  back  over  the  sea  to  rejoin  his 
astonished  friends.  He  told  them  all  that  had  happened, 
and  they,  too,  were  converted,  and  the  knight  baptized 
his  bride  with  his  own  hands.  Now,  when  the  knight 
emerged  from  the  sea,  both  his  dress  and  the  trappings 
of  his  horse  were  covered  with  scallop  shells  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Galicians  took  the  scallop  shell  as  the  sign  of 
St.  James."  ^ 

This  mythical  story  will  be  even  less  acceptable  to 
modern  thinkers  as  an  explanation  of  the  custom  than  the 
more  prosaic  one  which  preceded  it.  The  scallop  was 
used  on  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  noble  houses,  but 
this  was  because  of  some  connection  with  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  or  some  other  shrine  ;  it  was  also  the  badge  of  Cluny, 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  Cluny  borrowed  it  from 
Compostella,  than  that  the  reverse  process  took  place. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  scallop  shells  have  been 
found  occasionally  in  leaden  cofhns  of  Roman  date, 
especially  in  this  country, ^  but  no  reason  has  been  advanced, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  account  for  this  custom. 

Such  shells,  or  those  of  the  cockle,  which  closely  resemble 
them,  appear  on  the  coins  of  many  Greek  cities  ;  none, 
however,  occur  in  the  Greek  colonies  in  Spain,  and  the 
great    majority    come    from     Italy    and    Sicily.      Now   of 

^  Cutis  (E.  L. ),  "  I'ilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  in  Arf  /otintal,  1861,  309  ; 
Hartwell  Jones  (G. ),  op.  cit.  256  fn. 

^  Level!  (M.  S. ),  The  Edible  MoHusks  of  Great  Rrilain  and  Ireland,  106; 
Roach  Smith  (C),  "  Leaden  Coffins,"  Jouru.  Anh.  Ass.  ii. 
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those  east  of  Italy  nearly  all  belong  to  Corinth  or  to  some 
of  her  colonies,  and  from  there  the  symbol  may  have  been 
carried  to  Syracuse.  But  the  majority  of  the  coins  thus 
marked  coming  from  Italy  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  those  of  Tarentum,  where  tradition  places  a  settle- 
ment, probably  of  Cretans,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Dorian  colonists.  Motya  and  Panormus,  which  also  bear 
the  symbol  on  their  coins,  were  originally  Phoenician 
settlements. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  was  used 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  traders  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  Corinth  and  Tarentum,  both  cities  in 
whose  name  occurs  the  stem  inth  or  ent,  which  has  been 
thought  to  belong  to  some  pre-Hellenic  trading  people. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  tombs,  thought  to  bear 
some  connection  with  megalithic  culture,  are  found  in 
Sicily,  especially  near  Syracuse,  while  near  Tarentum  are 
the  only  dolmens  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Our  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive,  yet  it  seems  to 
point  to  some  connection  between  the  scallop  shell  and 
those  early  prospectors  who  were  first  responsible  for 
erecting  the  megalithic  monuments,  and  whose  trade  fell 
later  into  the  hands  of  the  Cretans  and  Phoenicians.  For 
what  purpose  they  used  the  scallop  we  can  only  surmise. 
It  is  said  that  the  deep  valves  of  the  scallop  "  are  used 
by  fishermen  as  lamps  for  their  huts,"  ^  and  one  might 
imagine  that  they  could  be  so  employed  in  mines  ;  but 
mining  in  early  days  was  probably  merely  surface  digging, 
for  which  lamps  would  not  be  required.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  used  for  digging  or  scraping  together  the 
ore,  or  perhaps  for  some  other  purpose  connected  with 
their  occupation  as  prospectors,  but  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  problem  unsolved,  an  opportunity  for  some 
future  inquiry. 

Harold  Peake. 

1  Lovell  (M.  S.),  op.  cit.  104. 


COLLECTANEA. 


The  Provenience  of  Certain  Negro  Folk  Tales. 
III.  Tar  Baby. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  variants  of  Tar  Baby  it  is  notable 
that  the  trap  is  almost  always  ^  set  to  catch  a  thief,  a  thief 
of   water    from    a  well    or   spring,-    or    of   produce    from    the 

^  The  most  notable  exception  I  find  is  in  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  versions 
of  the  tale,  in  II.  Uncle  Remus,  his  Songs  and  Sayings.  In  a  variant  I 
collected  in  Florida  there  is  no  reference  to  theft,  nor  is  there  in  a  Duala 
variant  (Lederbogen,  VV. ,  "Duala  Fables,"  yi  African  Soc.  No.  xiii.  (1904), 
59-60),  or  in  a  Hottentot  variant  (Schultze,  L.,  Aus  Navialand  iind  Kalahari, 
p.  477,  Jena,  1907),  or  in  several  Indian  variants  (Sapir,  E.,  "  Yana 
Texts,"  Univ.  of  California  Publications,  in  Amer.  Archaeology  a7id  Ethnol. 
ix.  (1910),  227-8;  Dixon,  R.  B.,  "Shasta  Myths,"_/3/<r;/a/  American  Folk- 
Lore,  xxiii.  (1910),  34-5;  Boas,  F.,  Indianische  Sagen  von  der  Nord- 
Pacifischen  Kiiste  Ainerikas,  44,  214,  Berlin,  1895  (Lower  Frazer  and 
Awiky'enoq) ;  Sapir,  E.,  "Takelma  Texts,"  87-9,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
Anthropological  Publications,  ii.  No.  i,  1909. 

^  Christensen,  A.  M.  H.,  Afro-American  J-'olk-Lore  (Sea  Islands,  S.C.),  pp. 
62-8,  Boston,  1892  ;  Jones,  C.  C,  Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast,  No. 
iv.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1888;  Harris,  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus; 
Louisiana  Folk-Talcs,  App.  Mem.  Amer.  Folk- Lore  Soc.  ii.  (1896)  ;  also 
from  Biloxi  Indians  of  Louisiana,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  in  fournal  American  Folk- 
Lore,  vi.  (1893),  48.  See,  too,  Mooney,  J.,  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  pp. 
271-2,  xix.  (1897-8),  Ann.  Pep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.  ;  Dorsey,  G.  A., 
"Traditions  of  the  Osage,"  24-5,  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Pub.  88,  Anthrop. 
Ser.  vol.  vii.  No.  I.  ;  "Bahama  Songs  and  Stories,"  xii.  Mem.  Amer.  Folk- 
Lore  Soc.  iii.  (1895),  and  in  a  variant  I  have  collected  from  Watlings  Island  ; 
Dennett,  R.  E.,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Fjort,  xxii.  xxiii.,  London,  1S98.  In  a  North 
Carolina  variant  I  have  collected  and  in  an  Andros  Island  variant  Rabbit 
merely  dirties  the  water  in  the  well.  See,  too,  Lomax,  J.  A.,  "  Yoruha 
Tales,"  y^ijwr.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  xxvi.  (1913),  5;  Cronise,  F.  M.,  and  Ward, 
H.  W.,  Cunnie  Rabbit,  Mr.  Spider  and  the  other  Beaf,  pp.    103-9,  London 
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fields.^  This  thief-catching  motive  is  characteristically  set,  for 
example,  in  the  following  Bahama  opening  :  -  "  Dis  was  a  man 
had  a  fiel'  ;  an'  ev'ry  time  he  go,  he  lose  his  t'ings.  He  say,  '  All 
right,  I  know  jus'  what  to  do.  I'll  put  somebody  here  to  watch 
out  to  see  who  does  take  my  t'ings.'  An'  dey  cyarry  dis  baby 
in  de  fiel'  .  .  .  (dis  was  an  obeah  baby,  a  witch  baby)."  ^ 

Notable,  too,  in  a  comparison  of  variants  is  the  fact  that  the 
courtship  incident  does  not  always  occur  nor  is  the  tar  figure 
always  female.  In  the  Louisiana  variant  the  figure  is  male, 
so,  too,  in  a  Barbadoes  variant  I  collected,  in  a  Florida  variant  * 
and  in  several  Bahama  variants.  In  Cape  Verde  Islands 
variants  the  figure  is  referred  to  as  menin  pret,  little  black  one, 
a  male  implied. 

Nor  is  the  figure,  so  to  speak,  always  a  figure  ;  in  some 
variants  the  trap  is  a  bucket  of  tar.  For  example,  in  a  North 
Carolina  variant,  "  De  fox,  in  order  to  git  de  rabbit,  he  fixes  a 

and  New  York,  1903  ;  Ellis,  A.  B.,  77ie  Ewe-Speaking  Peoples,  pp.  275-7, 
London,  1890;  Hone}',  J.  A.,  South  African  Folk-Tales,  pp.  73-7,  79-82, 
New  York,  1910. 

^Tremearne,  A.  J.  N.,  Hausa  Superstitions  and  Customs,  p.  213,  London, 
1913  ;  Chatelain,  H.,  "Folk-Tales  of  Angola,"  xxii.  Me7n.  Avier.  Folk-Lore 
Soc.  i.  (1894)  ;  Weeks,  J.  H.,  "The  Leopard  in  the  Maize  Farm:  a  Lower 
Congo  Folk-Tale,"  Folk-Lore,  xx.  (1909),  209-10;  Preuss,  K.  T.,  Die 
Nayarit-Expeditioti,  i.  289-90,  Leipzig,  191 2  (Cora  Indians  of  Mexico)  ; 
Mechling,  W.  H.,  "Stories  from  Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca,"  _/.  Atner.  Folk-Lore, 
XXV.  (1912),  200,  201-2;  also  xxix.  549;  Boas,  F.,  "Notes  on  Mexican 
Folk-Lore,''/.  Aine?:  Folk-Lore,  xxv.  (1912),  204-5,  235-6;  Millington, 
W.  H.,  and  Maxfield,  B.  L.,  "  Vesayan  Folk-Tales,"/.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  xx. 
(1907),  311  ;  Fansler,  D.  S. ,  "Filipino  Popular  Tales,"  No.  xlviii.  (MS.  to  be 
published  as  a  memoir  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society). 

^Parsons,  E.  C,  "Folk-Tales  of  Andros  Island,  Bahamas,"  yl/^w.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore  Soc.  xiii.  (1918),  12-13. 

'  In  both  American  and  African  variants  magic  is  a  substitute  for  tar  or  gum 
or  wax  as  an  adhesive.  For  example,  Nkondi,  a  wooden  fetish,  is  the  thief 
catcher  made  use  of  in  the  Lower  Congo  variant.  "When  the  magic  is  used  the 
thief  cannot  run  away,  and,  if  the  thief  enters  the  house  where  the  Nkondi  is, 
he  cannot  get  out  "  (Weeks,  p.  211). 

*  Parsons,  E.  C,  "  Folk-Tales  collected  at  Miami,  Florida,"/.  Amer.  Folk- 
Lore,  XXX.  (1917),  222.  See,  too,  Sapir,  pp.  227-8;  Speck,  F.  G.,  "Ethno- 
logy of  the  Yuchi  Indians,"  pp.  152-3,  Univ.  of  Penn.  Anth.  Pub.  of  Univ. 
Mus.  i.  Phil.  1909. 
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tar  bucket  to  his  milk-house  door  to  ketch  de  rabbit  when  he 
comes  in  to  eat  his  butter."  ^  In  a  Yoruba  tale  the  trap 
is  referred  to  simply  as  a  trap  which  Rabbit  merely  takes  for 
a  man.*  In  a  KafRr  tale  Hare  is  caught  merely  by  gum  smeared 
around  the  spring.^ 

In  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  Tar  Baby  is  told  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us  in  other  African  (or  American)  variants  ;  but  it 
is  also  told  in  the  island  cycle  of  the  Master  Thief,  more  par- 
ticularly as  part  of  the  tale  known  since  Herodotus  recorded 
it  as  the  Treasure  of  King  Rhampsinitus.*  Into  the  first  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  variants  of  this  tale  the  Tar  Baby 
episode  does  not  enter,  in  the  second  variant  the  "  tar  baby  " 
is  a  tar  barrel,  in  the  third,  a  tar  man. 


I. 

The  boy  returned  to  the  house  of  his  father.  [His  father 
had  driven  him  from  home  when  he  had  said  he  wanted  to  learn 
to  steal.]  His  father  asked  him,  "  Have  you  learned  what 
you  set  out  to  learn  .?  "  "Yes,  sir."  His  father  said,  "To 
prove  it  bring  me  some  money."  Each  night  for  three  nights 
he  steals,  he  brings  home  a  sack  of  money  from  the  king's  house. 
His  father  was  well  satisfied.  The  king  asked  the  saih  witch- 
man]  what  he  should  do  to  catch  the  robber.  The  saih  said, 
"  The  only  way  to  catch  him  is  with  a  barrel  of  tar  with  money 
on  top."  The  fourth  night  the  father  said  he  wanted  to  go 
along  to  help  steal.  "  Don't  go,"  begged  his  son.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  go.  They  will  catch  you.  I  will  lose  my  life  on 
your  account."  But  his  father  insisted  on  going.  As  they 
were  going  along  they  saw  the  barrel.  "  That  is  a  rat  trap," 
said  the  boy.  "You  stay  here  quiet,"  he  added,  "  I'll  do  all 
the  work."*    He  went  on,  he  left  his  father  behind.     His  father 

1  Parsons,  E.  C,  "Tales  from  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,"  /.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore,  xxx.  (1917),  171. 

^Lomax,  p.  5. 

^Kidd,  D.,  Savage  Childhood,  p.  242,  London,  1906.  In  this  tale  the 
pattern  of  hitting  has  disappeared. 

■•Herodotus,  ii.  121. 
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saw  the  money  in  the  barrel.  He  jumped  into  the  barrel  to 
get  it.  He  stuck  in  the  tar  up  to  his  neck.  When  he  [the  boy] 
came  back  he  saw  his  father  stuck.  He  said,  "  Father,  I  knew 
you  were  greedy.  Now  you  are  going  to  stay  there."  He  took 
a  large  knife  he  had  with  him,  he  cut  off  his  father's  head.^ 
He  took  it  home  with  him.  "  I'm  going  to  bury  father's 
head  here  in  the  yard,"  he  said  to  his  mother.  "  Now  whatever 
happens,  don't  say  anything."  ^ 

H. 

There  was  a  man  had  two  sons.  He  sent  them  to  school. 
They  finished  school  and  came  home.  One  night  they  were 
sitting  out  doors,  at  bed  time  their  father  called  them  in. 
They  said,  "  No,  we  are  not  coming  in  because  we  have  a 
journey  to  make  to-night."  After  their  father  went  to  bed 
they  went  to  the  house  of  a  rich  man.  They  went  into  the 
safe  and  got  two  sacks  of  money.  They  said  to  their  father, 
"  This  is  what  we  got  for  you."  Every  night  for  thirty  nights 
they  went  steahng.  Their  father  wanted  to  go  with  them,  but 
they  would  not  let  him  go.  The  guards  of  the  house  were 
sleepy.  They  put  a  barrel  of  tar  where  they  thought  the 
thieves  would  come.  They  went  to  sleep.  On  the  thirty-first 
night  the  father  insisted  on  going.  He  said  to  his  sons,  "  You 
stay  home."  He  went,  he  saw  the  barrel  of  tar.  He  said, 
"  Sir  Barrel,  make  haste,  get  what  you  want  and  go.  Let  me 
get  something  too.  This  place  is  no  place  to  stop."  The 
barrel  did  not  answer.  "  Make  haste.  Sir  Barrel,  go  and  let 
me  pass."  The  barrel  did  not  answer.  "  Sir  Barrel,  move 
aside."  The  barrel  did  not  answer.  He  got  angry,  he  struck 
the  barrel  with  his  right  hand,  his  right  hand  was  caught. 
"  Let  go.  Sir  Barrel,  or  I  will  give  it  to  you  with  my  other 
hand."     He  hit  with  his  left  hand  and  his  left  hand  was  caught. 

^  In  a  variant  from  the  Tiir  'Abdin  the  uncle  falls  into  a  pit  of  pitch  and 
resin  covered  with  soil.  In  trying  to  rescue  his  uncle,  the  young  thief  pulls  off 
first  his  uncle's  arm  and  then  his  head  (Prym,  E.,  and  Socin,  A.,  Der  Neii- 
Aramaeische  Dialekt  des  TCt7- '' Abdin,  No.  xlii.  Gottingen,  1881). 

"  Follow  the  episode  of  the  mother  weeping  and  of  the  son  stealing  the 
corpse  from  the  guards. 
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"  Sir  Barrel,  stop  playing.  Unless  you  stop  playing  I  will 
kick  you.  This  is  no  place  to  play."  He  kicked  the  barrel 
with  his  right  foot.  His  right  foot  stuck.  He  kicked  with 
his  left  foot,  his  left  foot  stuck.  His  sons  found  he  did  not 
come  home.  They  went  after  him.  They  cut  off  his  head  and 
took  it  with  them.  They  left  the  body  there.  They  came  and 
found  the  body.  They  dragged  the  body  through  the  streets 
to  see  to  whom  it  belonged.  They  watched  to  see  who  would 
cry.  The  boys  knew  they  would  do  this,  so  they  sat  working 
with  their  tools  near  the  door  to  keep  their  mother  away.  They 
told  their  mother  not  to  cry  for  they  would  all  three  be  taken 
and  have  their  heads  cut  off.  When  they  passed  with  the  body 
they  saw  their  mother  was  about  to  cry.  One  son  took  his 
isho  and  cut  two  fingers.  As  they  passed  with  the  body  the 
woman  cried.  They  put  a  sign  on  the  door  that  here  there  was 
crying.  The  son  said,  "  Would  a  mother  not  be  heartless  not 
to  cry  when  her  son  had  cut  off  his  fingers  }  "  They  answered, 
"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  we  have  only  to  report 
where  there  is  crying."  One  of  the  boys  went  and  put  the 
same  sign  on  all  the  doors  of  the  houses  in  the  city.  They 
went  to  the  saih.  The  saih  said  that  there  were  two  boys  in 
town  who  went  to  school  and  learned  how  to  steal.  The  king 
rode  by  the  boys'  house.  The  king  said,  "  I  hear  you  answer 
any  questions  put  to  you.  I  want  you  to  come  to-morrow  to 
my  house.  If  you  answer  my  question  I  will  give  you  a  palace. 
If  you  do  not  answer,  I  will  kill  you."  The  next  day  they  went 
to  the  king's  house.  The  king  asked  one  boy,  "  How  many 
alqer  of  land  are  there  in  the  world  }  "  The  boy  answered, 
"  If  you  separate  all  the  stones  and  trees  I  will  tell  you  how  many 
alqer  there  are."  The  king  asked  the  other  boy,  "  How  many 
stars  are  there  in  the  sky  }  "  He  said,  "  Last  night  I  was 
counting  the  stars.  I  counted  9999.  If  you  don't  believe  me 
go  up  there  and  count  them  yourself."  The  king  made  them 
his  councillors. 

III. 

There  was  a  woman  who  wanted  a  child.     She  asked  San 
Anton  to  give  her  a  son.     When  the  boy  was  born  she  gave  him 
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to  San  Anton  as  a  godchild.  Vigent  grows  up,  he  steals  every- 
thing in  sight.  The  woman  went  to  church  to  ask  help  from 
San  Anton.  Vigent  hid  behind  San  Anton,  he  said,  "  Let  the 
boy  do  as  he  likes."  The  father  of  Vigent  was  stealing  in  a 
store.  The  storekeeper  saw  him  but  did  not  know  who  he  was. 
He  began  to  watch  ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  catch  him.  Vigent 
was  stealing  in  the  same  store.  The  storekeeper  made  a  man 
of  tar,  he  put  it  in  the  store.  Vigent  went  to  the  store  ahead 
of  his  father.  He  saw  the  man  of  tar,  he  came  home,  he  said 
to  his  father,  "  Be  careful,  there  is  a  man  of  tar  there."  When 
the  father  went  there  he  saw  the  man  of  tar  looking  at  him. 
He  said,  "  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  }  "  No  answer.  He 
said,  "  You  don't  speak,  haven't  you  a  mouth  }  "  No  answer. 
He  punched  him.  His  hand  stuck.  He  said,  "  If  you  don't 
let  this  hand  go,  I'll  give  you  one  with  the  other  hand."  No 
answer.  He  gave  it  to  him  with  the  other  hand.  Then  he 
kicked  him  with  one  foot.  The  foot  stuck.  He  kicked  him 
with  the  other  foot.  The  foot  stuck.  Next  day  the  storekeeper 
caught  the  man.  He  sent  the  news  to  all  the  houses  in  the  city. 
He  said,  "  The  house  where  they  are  crying  is  the  house  to 
which  he  belongs."  When  they  were  passing  with  the  body 
Vigent  said  to  his  mother,  "  Since  you  must  cry,  put  your  hand, 
on  the  block."  He  cut  off  one  of  her  fingers.  The  judge  said, 
"  That  is  the  house."  Vigent  said,  "  You  fools,  don't  you 
see  that  my  mother  has  her  finger  cut  off  .f*  "  They  marked 
the  house  with  chalk.  Early  in  the  morning  Vigent  got  up 
and  put  the  same  mark  on  all  the  houses  of  the  city.  They 
could  not  find  out  the  house. 

Vigent  went  to  a  school  of  thieves.  He  asked  the  master 
to  give  him  a  chance  in  the  school.  One  day  a  man  came 
along  the  road  with  a  pig.  The  master  said,  "  Who  is  clever 
enough  to  get  that  pig  from  that  man  }  "  Vigent  answered, 
"  That's  me,  master."  He  took  the  pig  from  the  man.  The 
next  day  the  same  man  came  along  with  a  sheep.  The  master 
said,  "  Who  is  clever  enough  to  get  th'e  sheep .?  "  Vigent 
answered,  "  That's  me,  master."  He  dressed  up  in  the  pig- 
skin. He  acted  like  a  pig.  The  man  left  the  shop  to  get  the 
pig.     Vigent  ran  and  took  the  sheep.     The  next  day  the  same 
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man  came  along  with  a  cow.  The  master  said,  "  Who  is  clever 
enough  to  get  the  cow  ?  "  Vigent  answered,  "  That's  me, 
master."  He  put  on  the  sheep's  skin  and  acted  hke  a  sheep. 
The  man  said,  "  There's  my  sheep."  He  left  the  cow  to  go  and 
get  the  sheep.     Vigent  went  and  stole  the  cow. 

The  next  day  a  bird  flew  by  with  eggs  in  his  mouth  (.?). 
The  master  said,  "  Who  is  clever  enough  to  get  those  eggs  ?  " 
Vigent  answered,  "  That's  me,  master."  An  old  scholar  said, 
"  No,  you  go  every  day.  This  time  I  go."  The  master  sent 
this  boy.  He  stole  the  eggs.  Vigent  went  behind  him  and 
stole  the  eggs  from  his  pocket.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  found  nothing.  Vigent  showed  them  the  eggs.  The 
master  said,  "  Get  out  from  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  are 
a  greater  thief  than  me." 

Vigent  went  home  to  his  mother.  He  went  to  the  house  of 
the  king,  he  stole  the  queen's  dress. 

The  Master  Thief  cycle  is,  as  we  know,  one  of  the  most 
familiar  parts  of  European- Indian  folk-lore.  There  are,  too, 
several  European  as  well  as  Indian  versions  of  the  Treasure  of 
King  Rhampsinitus.i  In  none  of  those  accessible  to  me  is  the 
tar  barrel  thief  catching  episode  embroidered  with  the  Tar  Baby 
pattern.  Is  it  not  quite  possible,  however,  that  there  are 
unrecorded  variants  of  the  Treasure  of  King  Rhampsinitus  in 
which,  as  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  variant,  this  pattern  may 
appear  }  The  discovery  of  such  a  strictly  European  variant 
would  be  absolute  proof  of  the  European  origin  of  Tar  Baby. 
As  it  is,  with  only  the  Portuguese  Negro  variants  in  evidence, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  pattern  is  African  has  to  be  considered. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  Tar  Baby  pattern  would  merely  have 
been  spliced  into  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  Rhampsinitus  tale, 
the    local    splicing   having    been    suggested    by    the    analogy 

^  Cosquin,  ii.  277  ;  Schiefner,  A.,  m.  Mdlanges  Asiatujues,  Bttll.  de  l' Acadiviie 
Iiiipdriale  des  Sciences  de  St- Petersburg,  vi.  (1869-73),  161-186;  Kohler,  R. 
in  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  (1864),  303-13;  "Filipino  Popular  Tales,"  No. 
viii.  ;  Goonetilleke,  W.,  ".Sinhalese  Folk-Lore,"  The  Orientalist,  i  (18S4), 
56-61.  In  this  variant  the  thief-catching  is  due,  not  to  a  tar  barrel,  but  to  the 
greediness  of  the  father,  who  cannot  squeeze  out  through  the  hole  he  came  in 
by — a  common  Negro  tale  pattern,  by  the  way. 
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between  the  tar  barrel  set  for  the  thief   and    the   tar   figure 
similarly  set.^ 

Joseph  Jacobs  found,  he  thought,  the  pattern  of  Tar  Baby 
in  the  Jataka,  "  The  Demon  with  the  Matted  Hair."  "^  In  this 
tale  the  essential  part  of  Tar  Baby,  the  incident  of  hitting 
and  sticking,  appears,  but  it  does  not  appear  as  a  thief-catching 
episode.  Such  an  episode  it  is,  however,  in  a  Santal  tale  ^ 
which  is  very  close  to  the  familiar  African  or  American  versions. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  pattern  of  Tar  Baby  is  Indian  and 
that  already  in  India  it  was  a  detachable  pattern.*  That  it 
may  have  travelled  from  India  to  Europe  attached  to  the 
Master  Thief  cycle  is  all  I  would  suggest.  That  it  reached 
Africa  not  only  by  way  of  Portugal,  but  more  directly  from 
Asia  5  is  likewise  a  tenable  hypothesis,  in  fact,  a  very  likely 
hypothesis. 

Elsie  Cleus  Parsons. 

7  East  76,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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In  the  far-off  ages  before  Tonga  was,  the  sea's  surface  was 
diversified  only  by  masses  of  floating  weed  and  mud,  which  at 
last  came  together  and  drifted  away  to  the  isle  of  Total  in 
Bulotu.  Thereafter,  however,  the  mud  and  the  weed  again 
drifted  apart,  and  between  sprang  up  an  iron-streaked  rock 
whose  name  was  Touia-a-Futuna.  But  one  day  the  rock  was 
seized    with    violent    trembling    and    strange    rumblings    were 

^  In  one  of  the  versions  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  Tar  Baby  tale  proper, 
Tubinh  starts  to  set  fire  to  the  image  or  figura  de  breii.  Lob  begs  Tubinh  not 
to  set  fire  to  him.  "  If  you  burn  him,  you'll  kill  your  uncle  too."  "  I  can't 
help  it,  my  Uncle,"  says  Tubinh,  "  I  can't  get  you  two  apart,  I've  got  to  burn 
you  both." 

^Indian  Fairy  Talcs,  p.  9,  London,  1892. 

'  Bom  pas,  C.  H.,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Santal  Pargattas,  cxii.  London,  1909. 

*  Among  the  Kabyles  a  full  variant  of  the  Rhampsinitus-Master  Thief  tale 
has  been  recorded  (Riviere,  J.,  Reciieil  de  Cotites  Populaires  de  la  Kabylie  du 
Djuidjura,  pp.  13-19,  Paris,  1883). 

^  Diihnhardt,  O.,  Natiirsagen,  iv.  27,  30,  Berlin,  1912. 
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heard,  or  would  have  been  heard  had  there  been  anyone  to 
hear  them,  and  forth  leapt  a  pair  of  twins,  male  and  female, 
called  Biki  and  Kele.  Again  the  tremblings  and  rumblings, 
and  another  pair  of  twins,  male  and  female,  Atungake  and 
Maimoalongona,  came  forth.  Again  convulsions  of  nature, 
followed  as  before  by  a  portentous  birth,  this  third  pair  being 
named  Fonu-uta  (Land-turtle)  and  Fonu-vai  (Sea-turtle). 
Once  more  the  rock  endured  the  pangs  of  labour,  and  bore  the 
fourth  and  last  pair  of  twins,  Hemoana  (Sea-serpent)  and  Lube 
(Dove).  These  being  apparently  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
universe,  matrimonial  choice  could  be  exercised  only  within 
severely  restricted  limits,  but  the  difficulty  was  surmounted 
by  each  pair  of  twins  setting  up  house-keeping.  And  with  the 
happiest  results.  The  union  of  Biki  and  Kele  was  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Taufulifonua,  and  later  a  daughter,  Havealolo- 
fonua.  To  Atungake  and  Maimoalongona  was  born  a  daughter, 
Velelahi,  whilst  Fonu-uta  and  Fonu-vai  also  became  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Velejii. 

As  behoved  kind  and  prudent  parents,  Biki  and  Kele  next 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  procuring  a  patrimony  for 
their  offspring,  and  by  means  unrecorded  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult feat  of  causing  to  spring  up  a  country  called  Tonga-mamao 
(Distant  Tonga),  to  which  their  children  Taufulifonua  and 
Havealolofonua  were  taken.  The  brother  and  sister  proved 
desirable  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  to  them  was  born  one  of 
the  greatest  divinities  in  the  Tongan  pantheon,  Hikuleo  (perhaps 
Echo,  and  apparently  a  female  divinity).  Naturally  enough 
in  the  legends  of  a  people  whose  chiefs  commonly  had  more 
wives  than  one,  Taufulifonua's  love  for  Havealolofonua  was 
no  bar  to  there  being  a  partner  in  his  affections.  Havealolofonua, 
in  fact,  is  represented  as  herself  going  away  and  seriously 
depleting  the  supply  of  marriageable  young  ladies  by  securing 
the  heart  and  hand  of  Velelahi  for  her  brother-husband.  If 
a  moral  breach  can  ever  be  excused  by  results,  this  bigamous 
transaction  should  certainly  be  condoned,  for  Velelahi  became 
the  mother  of  a  tribe  of  deities  known  throughout  Polynesia, 
the  Tangaloa,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been  five.  The  eldest 
Tangaloa  rejoiced  in  the  unwieldy  but  euphonious  name  of 
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Tama-bouli-kae-ala-mafoa  (Darkness  heralding  the  Dawn). 
The  next  was  called  Tangaloa-eiki  (Tangaloa  the  Chief).  After 
him  came  Eitumatubua ;  the  fourth  was  Tangaloa-tufunga 
(Tangaloa  the  Craftsman),  and  the  youngest  Tangaloa-atu- 
longo-longo. 

The  chiefs  of  Tonga  are  of  divine  lineage,  and  the  link  between 
god  and  chief  is  supplied  by  Eitumatubua,  who  was  the  father 
of  Ahoeitu,  the  first  Tui  Tonga,  or  supreme  sacred  chief  of 
Tonga. 

After  this  happy  issue  of  her  match-making  efforts  the 
faithful  and  public-spirited  Havealolofonua  sought  and  obtained 
the  remaining  marriageable  maiden  amongst  her  contemporaries, 
Velejii,  as  a  partner  for  Biki,  and  of  this  new  union  sprang 
another  famous  line  of  gods,  the  Maui — Maui-motua,  Maui-buku, 
and  Maui-atulanga,  who  in  his  turn  became  the  father  of  a  son, 
Maui-kijikiji,  though  deponent  knoweth  not  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  latter  youth.  Maui-kijikiji,  though  he  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  reprobate  young  rascal,  wrought 
for  mortals  a  priceless  work  by  breaking  down  the  divine 
monopoly  in  fire  and  securing  its  use  to  us  lesser  dwellers  on 
earth. 

Taufulifonua  and  Havealolofonua,  having  now  the  oversight 
of  so  numerous  a  family,  bestirred  themselves  to  apportion 
habitations  for  the  various  groups.  To  the  Tangaloas  was 
assigned  the  sky,  to  the  Mauis  were  allotted  dwellings  under 
the  earth,  Hemoana's  sphere  was  the  sea.  Lube's  the  land  and 
forest,  and  to  Hikuleo  was  granted  the  Tongan  paradise,  Bulotu. 
A  sore  restriction,  however,  was  placed  upon  Hikuleo,  though 
with  benevolent  intent,  for  any  place  which  she  might  visit 
was  doomed  to  sure  destruction.  To  prevent,  therefore,  such 
calamitous  peregrinations  the  goddess  was  bound  by  a  great 
rope,  of  which  one  end  was  held  by  the  Tangaloas  in  the  sky, 
and  the  other  by  the  Mauis  under  the  earth. 

In  course  of  time  Tangaloa-atulongolongo  determined  on  a 
visit  to  earth,  so  going  down  he  entered  into  a  snipe,  but,  like 
a  better  known  bird,  this  winged  wanderer  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  but  water  everywhere.  Appearances, 
however,  were  not  wholly  discouraging,  as  one  small  spot  showed 
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the  light  colour  of  shallow  water  over  a  sand-bank.  On  his 
return  to  the  sky  Atulongolongo  reported  to  his  Tangaloa 
brethren  the  result  of  his  quest,  adding  that  he  was  wearied 
through  being  forced  to  fly  about  with  no  place  whereon  to 
rest.  Tama-bouli-kae-ala-mafoa  thereupon  bade  him  go  to 
Tangaloa-tufunga,  and  suggested  that  he  pour  out  the  dust 
and  chips  of  his  workship,  as  perchance  land  might  thereby  be 
formed  whereon  he  could  alight.  Tangaloa-tufunga  readily 
acquiesced  in  this  scheme  of  spring-cleaning,  and  on  Atulongo- 
longo's  again  visiting  the  world  he  found  that  the  experiment 
in  land-building  had  been  a  complete  success,  for  the  heap  of 
heavenly  leavings  stood  boldly  up  as  the  high  island  of  Eua. 
Moreover,  the  light  colour  of  the  patch  of  shallow  water  was 
more  pronounced  than  ever,  and  after  a  further  wait  of  seven 
days  in  the  sky,  Atulongolongo  found  a  reef  on  which  he  was 
able  to  stand.  Therefore  the  Tongan  people  still  say  when  the 
tide  is  low,  "  A  snipe  can  stand  on  the  reef."  After  a  short 
sojourn  in  Eua  the  divine  visitor  returned  once  more  to  the 
sky.  The  reef  continued  to  emerge  further  and  further, 
becoming  at  last  the  island  of  Ata,  which,  naturally  enough, 
was  as  yet  without  vegetation.  On  Atulongolongo's  reporting 
progress  to  his  brethren,  Tangaloa-eiki  presented  him  with  the 
seed  of  a  plant  like  a  large  creeping  bean.  This  seed  was 
planted  in  Ata,  and  soon  the  whole  island  was  covered  with 
the  creeper.  Atulongolongo  was  then  bidden  to  go  down  and 
break  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  after  a  time  the  broken  stem 
decayed  and  bred  a  maggot.  Again  Atulongolongo  resorted 
to  his  brethren  for  instructions.  Being  bidden  now  to  break 
the  maggot  in  two  he  hastened  to  comply,  but  through  mis- 
fortune or  clumsiness  he  failed  to  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  The 
head  and  the  tail  were  severed,  but  part  of  the  body  stuck  to 
the  beak  of  the  snipe-god.  These  pieces,  the  head,  the  tail,  and 
the  fragment  attached  to  the  beak,  became  men,  and  Atulongo- 
longo returned  to  the  sky  to  get  names  for  them.  The  heavenly 
council  decreed  that  he  who  arose  from  the  head  should  be 
called  Kohai  (Who),  that  he  who  was  born  of  the  tail  should  be 
called  Koau  (I),  and  that  he  who  owed  his  origin  to  the  fragment 
should  be  called  Momo  (Fragment).     Human  history  is  now 
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fairly  begun.  In  spite  of  the  accidental  character  of  his  birth, 
Memo  and  his  descendants  quickly  achieved  greatness,  for  this 
remote  period  is  known  as  the  time  of  Momo,  or  as  the  kingship 
of  Momo.  E.  E.  Collocott. 

Wesleyan  College,  Nukualofa,  Tonga. 
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The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Sir  James  Eraser  for  kindly  forwarding 
the  following  notes. 

Bidding  Wedding. 

Some  six  weeks  before  the  wedding  an  old  woman  is  sent 
round  to  invite  the  guests.  She  generally  sings  a  rhyme  in 
Welsh.  A  number  of  large  pies  are  made  after  killing  a  sheep 
by  cutting  the  mutton  into  small  pieces  and  baking  the  pastry. 
There  is  often  a  procession  of  the  guests  to  and  from  the  church, 
and  the  wedding  feast  takes  place  in  a  large  barn  or  shed.  The 
guests  sit  at  long  tables  on  which  the  pies  are  spread,  and  the 
guests  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  entertainment.  A  young 
man  will  bring  with  him  four  or  five  friends,  young  women  or 
men,  and  he  will  pay  six  shillings  for  a  pie,  which  they  finish 
between  them  :  he  will  also  call  for  beer.  Possibly  the  pie 
may  have  cost  only  one-and-sixpence  ;  the  profit  is  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Sometimes  a  plate  is  passed  round 
for  subscriptions,  and  the  amounts  are  entered  in  a  book,  it 
being  understood  that  when  the  givers  come  to  be  married  they 
will  receive  equivalent  presents.  In  old  times  such  contribu- 
tions could  be  recovered  by  force,  but  that  custom  has  passed 
away,  and  it  is  only  a  gift.  When  two  brothers  have  attended 
many  weddings,  and  if  one  of  them  gets  married,  he,  by  consent, 
can  receive  his  brother's  share  of  the  gifts  as  well  as  his  own. 

Enclosing  Common  Land. 

There  are  many  commons  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
The  country  folk  had  the  right  of  grazing  there,  but  not  of 
enclosing  the  land.     But  if  a  man  could  succeed  in  making  an 
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enclosure,  erecting  a  hut  within  it,  and  Hghting  a  fire,  all  in  a 
single  night,  the  land  enclosed  became  his  property.  Men  used 
to  collect  in  bands  with  a  barrel  of  beer  for  the  party  and  run  up 
an  enclosure  and  a  hut  in  order  to  secure  this  right.  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  if  he  heard  of  this,  or  his  agent,  would  come  and 
prevent  the  enclosure.  J.  R.  East. 

9  King  Edward's  Street,  Swansea. 


Folk-lore  Notes  from  Tipperary. 

The  following  notes  are  collected  from  recollections  of  my 
boyhood  in  Tipperary. 

The  Evil  Eye. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  is  common.  In  order 
to  protect  other  animals  a  goat  is  often  driven  with  the  herd. 
The  cat  is  a  demoniac  creature ;  on  entering  a  house  it  is  usual 
to  say,  "  God  save  all,  barring  the  cat  !  " 

Fairies'  Changelings. 

Children  are  supposed  often  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Fairies 
and  replaced  by  a  changeling.  One  test  is  to  lay  the  suspected 
changehng  on  a  hot  shovel.  I  never  heard  of  this  being  actually 
done  to  a  child,  but  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  a  sick  woman 
was  tortured  in  this  manner  occurred  in  a  mountainous  district 
between  Clonmel  and  Slieve  Naman  in  my  own  memory.  The 
man  concerned  was  brought  to  trial,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  severely  handled  for  bringing  a  bad  name  on  his 
locality  by  his  behaviour. 

The  Headless  Coach. 

An  apparition,  known  as  the  Headless  Coach,  with  headless 
horses  and  a  headless  driver,  is  said  to  have  been  often  seen. 
It  appears  in  the  case  of  dying  people,  and  is  an  omen  of  death. 
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A  Lake  Serpent. 

There  is  a  lake  in  the  Galtee  mountains,  called  Lough  Mus- 
kerry,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  be  agitated  when  there 
is  no  wind  by  a  "  worm  "  which  lives  in  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
has  been  condemned  to  abide  there  till  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  every  hundred  years  he  puts  his  head  out  of  the  water,  and 
asks,  "  Is  it  the  Day  of  Judgment  yet  ?  " 

Ancient  Forts. 

Few  will  dare  to  dig  or  cultivate  one  of  the  many  ancient 
forts  in  this  district.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  tried  to  plough 
such  a  fort,  and  sickened  and  died  within  a  year. 

The  Hole  of  the  Pig. 

There  is  a  swallow-hole  in  a  fissure  of  the  limestone  known  as 
Poulmucka,  "  the  Hole  of  the  Pig."  A  man  had  a  pig  of  the 
ordinary  white  colour,  and  one  day  he  told  someone  that  he 
intended  to  kill  it.  The  pig  disappeared  down  the  hole,  and 
afterwards  a  black  pig  with  a  litter  of  black  "  boniffs,"  used 
sometimes  to  be  seen  there. 

Boulaun  Stones. 

Two  examples  of  the  well-known  Boulaun  Stones  exist  near 
Cahir.  One  is  called  "Patrick's  Knees,"  because  it  bears  two 
hollows  said  to  be  worn  by  the  knees  of  St.  Patrick.  No  one 
ever  meddles  with  it,  and  the  water  which  collects  in  the  hollows 
is  used  as  a  cure  for  warts. 

The  Cave  of  St.  Becd,n  or  Pekaun. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Glen  of  Aherlow  is  the  place  where 
St.  Becan  practised  austerities  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Here 
is  his  cave  in  which  he  used  to  lie  extended  while  he  recited  the 
whole  Psalter  daily.  There  used  to  be  also  his  Cross,  which 
was  broken  some  years  ago  by  a  mason  "  with  a  clout  of  a 
hammer.  He  died  of  an  inward  pain  in  one  day,"  said  my 
informant.     Near  by  his  chapel,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  "  Butter 
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Stone,"  a  lump  of  butter  which  the  saint  turned  into  stone. 
His  holy  well  is  said  to  hold  a  Holy  Trout,  very  thin,  with  big 
eyes,  but  some  rascals  caught  it  not  long  ago.  Close  by  is  the 
"  Hurling  Glen  "  where  the  old  heroes  used  to  play,  while  the 
people  watched  them  from  the  hill  sides. 

G.  N.  Nuttall-Smith. 
105  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 


ERRATUM, 
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REVIEWS. 


Books  on  India  and  the  East. 

1.  The    Book    of    Duarte    Barbosa  :     An    account    of    the 

Countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  their 
Inhabitants,  written  by  Duarte  Barbosa,  and  completed 
about  the  year  1518  a.d.  ;  edited  by  Mansel  Longworth 
Dames  :  vol.  i.,  Hakluyt  Society,  1918. 

2.  The     Geographical    Part    of     the     Nuzhat-al-Oulub, 

composed  by  Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi  of  Oazwin  in  a.h. 
740,  a.d.  1340.  Translated  by  G.  le  Strange,  and  printed 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  E.  W.  Gibb  Memorial.  London, 
Luzac  &  Co.     1919. 

3.  The  Oxford  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times 

TO    THE     END     OF     IQII.        By    ViNCENT    A.     SmITH,     CLE. 

Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press.     1919. 

4.  Madras  District  Gazetteer.    Salem,  by  F.  J.  Richards, 

I.C.S.,  vol.  i.  parts  i.  ii.     Madras,  1918. 

5.  A  History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation 

TO  THE  Battles  of  the  Sutlej.  By  Joseph  Davey 
Cunningham,  edited  by  H.  L.  O.  Garrett.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1918. 

Duarte  Barbosa,  unlike  other  writers  of  his  time  in  India,  was 
not  a  casual  visitor  to  the  country  who  compiled  the  account 
of  his  travels  from  ill-digested,  casual  information.  He  made 
an  extensive  voyage  through  the  Eastern  seas,  and  lived  in  the 
cities  of  Southern  India  between  1506  and  1 5 16.  He  had 
thus  ample  opportunities  for  learning  the  native  languages  and 
studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.     He  was  a 
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well-educated,  competent  observer,  and  later  investigations 
have  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  enquiries.  He  visited  India 
at  a  most  interesting  crisis  in  its  history,  when  Indian  culture 
for  the  first  time  came  definitely  into  contact  with  that  of  the 
Western  world.  Hitherto  students  have  depended  upon  the 
edition  by  Lord  Stanley,  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1 865. 
This  was  made  from  a  Spanish  version  of  the  original,  and  in 
the  way  of  annotation  it  left  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Long- 
worth  Dames,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  India,  and  is  an 
excellent  Portuguese,  Arabic,  and  Persian  scholar,  has  retrans- 
lated the  work  from  the  standard  Portuguese  edition  published 
in  1 813.  It  well  deserves  the  elaborate  commentary  which 
the  editor  has  provided.  During  the  four  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  Barbosa  wrote,  much  has  changed  in  India.  Many 
of  the  old  geographical  names  have  disappeared,  and  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  has  been  much  altered  by  the  silt  de- 
posited by  the  great  rivers.  The  editor  has  spared  no  pains  in 
working  out  the  many  geographical  problems.  The  book 
abounds  in  curious  facts  interesting  to  students  of  folk-lore  ; 
the  covering  of  his  face  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia  ;  the  rule  of 
women  in  Sokotra  ;  the  king  brought  up  on  poison.  As  Butler 
wrote  : 

"  The  Prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 
Is  asp  and  basilisk  and  toad." 
We  find  women  going  to  war  ;  cases  of  suttee ;  naked  Jogis  ; 
the  strange  duels  at  Baticala,  with  much  information  at  first 
hand  of  the  ethnography  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
second  volume  will  be  more  interesting  when  Barbosa  comes 
to  deal  with  the  Nayars  and  their  strange  marriage  customs. 
The  book  well  deserves  study  in  this  excellent  edition. 

Hamd-Allah,  the  compiler  of  this  work,  was  Mustawfi,  or  State 
Accountant  of  Sultan  Abu  Sa'id,  the  last  of  the  Mongol  Ilkhani 
kings  of  Persia,  and  grandson  of  Hulaqu,  the  conqueror  of 
Baghdad.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gazetteer  of  Persia,  Mesopotamia 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  Besides  the  value  of  the  work 
as  a  geographical  record,  it  possesses  considerable  folk-lore 
interest.     Writing  of  the  city  of  Nasibin,  he  tells  us  that  the 
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scorpions  are  deadly  and  the  gnats  numerous.  "  It  is  stated 
that,  in  times  past,  by  means  of  an  incantation,  both  gnats  and 
locusts  were  bound,  so  that  neither  could  ever  come  into  the 
city.  Now  in  the  days  of  Saladin,  when  they  were  building 
walls  round  the  town,  they  came  on  some  jars  with  their  mouths 
sealed  up  ;  wherefore  they  imagined  this  was  a  treasure,  and 
taking  them  up  they  opened  them,  but  found  only  gnats  and 
locusts  within.  Upon  this  these  were  restored  to  their  former 
state,  but  their  efficacy  was  destroyed."  At  Istakhr,  or 
Persepolis,  there  are  two  squared  pillars  :  "now  powder  scraped 
from  these  stones  and  laid  on  wounds  will  staunch  the  flow  of 
blood."  At  Jajarm  grow  two  plane  trees,  "  and  it  is  asserted 
that  if  anyone  on  the  morning  of  a  Wednesday  take  between 
his  teeth  some  of  the  bark  of  these  trees  he  will  never  suffer 
again  from  toothache."  The  author  notices  many  magic 
springs.  At  Damghan  there  is  a  spring  which  "  gives  but  little 
water,  and  what  there  is,  is  rather  yellow  in  colour.  But  if 
any  dirt  shall  be  thrown  into  it,  a  wind  forthwith  arises  in 
Damghan  that  blows  down  all  the  trees.  Then  some  respectable 
folk  go  and  cleanse  the  spring,  and  thereupon  the  wind  falls." 
At  Mount  Marjan,  "  there  is  a  cavern,  and  from  its  roof  water 
falls  in  drops,  and  whether  one  person  enters,  or  whether  it  be 
one  hundred  persons  who  go  in  there,  all  are  equally  drenched 
by  the  water,  which  falls  either  more  or  less  according  to  their 
number.  It  is  said  that  this  is  caused  by  a  talisman."  At 
Harmaz  Mountain  there  is  a  cavern  where  there  is  running  water. 
"  Now  when  anyone  goes  there  and  gives  a  shout  the  water 
stops,  but  when  another  comes  and  gives  a  shout  the  water 
begins  to  flow  again  ;  so  after  this  fashion  a  shout  makes  it 
flow  and  a  shout  stops  it."  In  India,  he  tells  us,  "  there  is  a 
spring  called  '  Ayn-al-'Uqab,'  '  the  Eagle's  spring,'  and  for  this 
reason  that  when  an  eagle  becomes  old  and  weak,  he  dips 
himself  in  this  spring,  and  moulting  his  old  feathers,  gets  new 
ones  in  their  place,  also  renewing  again  the  power  of  his  youth." 
In  Egypt,  "  whenever  the  Nile  would  not  rise  it  was  customary 
to  throw  into  its  waters  a  maiden,  of  great  beauty,  arrayed  in 
her  finest  clothes,  and  with  her  jewels.  Now  in  the  days  of 
the  Caliph  'Omar,  this  lack  of  the  inundation  having  occurred. 
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'Amr,  who  was  the  governor  of  Egypt  appointed  by  him,  wrote 
and  laid  the  facts  before  'Omar.  The  answer  came  back  that 
they  should  write  on  a  potsherd  as  follows  :  "  '  From  the 
servant  of  God  'Omar  son  of  Al-Khattab,  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt  : 
and  after  this,  verily  if  thou  dost  run  thy  course  by  thine  own 
will,  then  refrain  from  running  ;  but  if  it  be  so  that  God 
Almighty,  and  He  only,  caused  thee  to  flow,  then  hereby  we 
do  pray  to  God  that  He,  the  Almighty,  will  cause  thee  again 
to  run  thy  course.'  This  script  therefore  they  threw  into  the 
Nile,  which  forthwith  began  to  rise  in  inundation  and  never 
again  failed."  He  tells  of  many  wonders  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
In  one  island  "  every  ant  is  the  size  of  a  dog,  and  every  gnat 
like  a  sparrow,  and  they  sting,  hurting  abominably  ;  so  that  in 
this  island  no  other  living  thing  exists."  "  There  are  several 
isles  where  there  are  many  tribes  of  the  Dog-headed  men,  who 
wage  war  continuously  with  the  men  of  the  other  islands." 
At  Bustam,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  stands  a  withered  tree. 
"  Now  when  any  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Shaykh  comes 
to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  a  branch  of  this  tree  breaks  off. 
In  certain  documents  it  is  stated  that  this  tree  was  originally 
the  Staff  of  our  Prophet — upon  whom  be  peace  !  " 

In  Persia  "  there  is  a  mill  which  the  water  continually  turns, 
and  there  is  never  any  need  to  stop  it  for  repairs.  Whenever  a 
charge  has  to  be  put  into  the  mill,  or  the  same  removed,  he 
who  does  this  has  but  to  say  :  '  By  the  truth  of  Jonah  the 
Prophet,  stop  !  '  and  it  will  immediately  cease  to  turn,  and  the 
water  runs  off  till  the  charging  is  effected.  Then  that  person 
says  :  '  By  the  truth  of  Jonah  :  Back  to  thy  former  state  !  ' 
and  forthwith  the  mill  resumes  its  work." 

A  NEW,  complete  history  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  was  badly  needed.  The  older  works  of  Marshmani 
Meadows  Taylor,  and  others  were  necessarily  useless  for  the 
Hindu  period,  which  was,  for  the  first  time,  treated  consecutively 
and  critically,  in  the  author's  Early  History  of  India.  Excellent 
as  it  was,  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  Elphinstone's 
work  is  now  out  of  date,  in  view  of  the  large  collection  of 
materials  which  is  the  result  of  modern  research.     Dr.  Vincent 
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Smith,  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size,  well  illustrated, 
and  provided  with  maps  and  bibhographies,  has  provided  a  well- 
written  account  of  the  history  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  a 
full  account  of  the  political  history,  he  has  written  admirable 
summaries  of  social  life  and  of  the  three  main  religions — 
Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Islam.  The  volume  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  history  and  is  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  reader.  It  will  long  remain  the  standard 
history  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  account  of  the  Salem  District  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
by  Mr.  F.  J,  Richards,  is  a  book  of  another,  and  not  less  valuable 
and  interesting,  class.  He  gives  us  a  complete  survey  of  an 
important  district,  describing  in  detail  the  geography,  history, 
ethnology,  religions  of  the  people,  with  notices  of  the  most 
important  places  and  architecture.  If  anyone  desires  to  know 
how  the  people  of  Southern  India  live,  their  beliefs  and  ritual, 
and  how  they  are  governed,  he  will  find  these  things  described 
in  a  scholarly  way  and  in  the  fullest  detail.  Southern  Indian 
religions  and  ethnology  are  a  field  practically  unworked,  and 
the  book  is  a  mine  of  curious  information  on  religion  and  folk- 
lore. 

The  original  edition  of  Cunningham's  valuable  work  appeared 
in  1849.  It  has  been  now  edited  in  excellent  style  by  Mr. 
Garrett,  Professor  of  History,  Government  College,  Lahore. 
Captain  Cunningham,  from  his  long  service  in  the  Panjab, 
acquired  much  information  about  the  Sikhs.  Like  Mr.  M. 
Macauliffe's  important  work,  also  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  The  Sikh  Religion,  its  Gurus,  Sacred  Writings,  and 
Authors,  it  is  written  largely  from  the  Sikh  point  of  view  ; 
but  it  has  a  special  value  because  Cunningham  was  a  writer 
of  singular  independence,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  were  so  distasteful  to  his  superiors  that,  as  a 
punishment,  he  was  removed  from  his  political  appointment 
and  sent  back  to  regimental  duty.  His  second  brother, 
Alexander,  lived  to  become  Archaeological  Surveyor  of  India, 
and  produced  a  valuable  series  of  reports  and  monographs  on 
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Indian  history  and  antiquities,  while  his  youngest  brother, 
Peter,  gained  a  reputation  as  an  editor  of  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Goldsmith's  works,  and 
he  compiled  an  excellent  handbook  of  London. 

W.  Crooke. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

Czech  Folk-Tales. 

Czech    Folk-Tales,    selected    and    translated    by   Dr.    Josef 

Baudis.  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  1917. 
In  this  little  volume  Dr.  Baudis  provides  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Czech  tales,  from  sources  unfamiliar  to  English  readers. 
He  remarks  that  "it  is  often  supposed  that  Protestantism 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  development  and  preservation  of 
folk-tales  ;  but  those  of  Bohemia  are  certainly  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  Czech  nation  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  even  to-day  is  still  Protestant  at  heart, 
though  the  Hapsburgs  forced  it  back  into  the  Catholic  fold." 
The  leading  characteristics  of  the  stories  are  their  strong  ethical 
tendency  and  the  natural  tendency  to  satire  which  appears 
among  the  Czechs. 

Ki-SwAHiLi  Folk-Lore. 

Aids  to  the  study  of  Ki-swahill  Four  Studies,  compiled 
and  annotated  by  M.  W.  H.  Weech.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  London,     n.d. 

The  interest  of  this  book  is  mainly  philological ;  but  it  contains 
some  matter  of  folk-lore  interest  :  the  tale  of  the  Banawasi, 
the  man  who  has  always  an  answer  ready  and  excels  in  repartee  : 
and  "  Don't  cast  your  pearls  before  swine."  These  are  followed 
by  a  collection  of  Enigmas  and  Aphorisms  with  explanations  as 
given  by  the  Wa-swahili,  and  a  Study  on  Magic  in  Pemba. 
This  last  includes  papers  on  the  Spirit  Dance  (by  a  sceptic)  ; 
the  Witches'  Sabbath  ;  Four  Charms  whereby  to  cause  evil 
to  an  enemy  ;    a  charm  to  obtain  a  wish  from  a  rich  man,  a 
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king,  or  a  woman  ;  and  charms  to  cause  the  separation  of 
husband  and  wife.  Throughout  the  book  the  original  Ki- 
swahih  text  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page,  with  an  Enghsh 
translation  opposite,  and  the  full  commentary  gives  numerous 
examples  of  folk-beliefs. 

Sechuana  Proverbs. 

Sechuana  Proverbs,  with  Literal  Translations  and  their 
European  Equivalents.  By  Solomon  T.  Plaatje. 
London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtibner  &  Co.  1 91 6. 
This  little  volume  has  reached  us  some  time  after  publication, 
but  it  deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  proverb  literature. 
The  collection  contains  732  examples,  printed  in  three  columns — 
the  first  containing  the  Sechuana  proverbs,  the  second  a  literal 
translation,  the  third  parallels  from  European  collections.  "  In 
the  dark  people  hold  to  one  another's  cloaks  " — "  Adversity 
makes  strange  bedfellows  " ;  "  The  early  riser  alone  gets  it, 
not  the  late  riser" — "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm'*; 
"  Those  who  pick  wild  berries  in  the  same  wood  do  not  love 
each  other" — "Two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree";  "A  potter 
eats  out  of  a  broken  dish  " — "  A  shoemaker's  wife  is  never  well 
shod."  The  book  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  proverbs. 


Books  for  Review  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Editor  of  Folk-Lore, 

c/o  Messrs.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd. 

Adam  St.,  Adelphi.  London,  W.C.  2 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE  FOLK-LORE   SOCIETY. 


Vol.  XXX.]  DECEMBER,  1919.  [No.  IV. 

THE  FOLK  LIFE  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

BY    IKBAL   AM    SHAH,    M.R.A.S.,    K.  R.G.S. 

{Read  before  the  Society,  June  18,  191 9.) 

'■  One  touch  of  nature,"  as  Shakcspqare  has  said,  "  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to 
deal  with  my  subject  so  as  to  make  this  kinship  felt. 
Customs  and  what  are  called  "  superstitions  "  may  differ 
in  various  countries,  but  they  arc,  in  every  case,  associated 
with  natural  instincts  and  arc  in  a  sense  an  expression  of 
this  instinct.  Behind  this  we  see  humanity  groping 
blindly  with  the  mysteries  that  surround  our  lives  as  the 
firmament  seems  to  surround  the  globe.  Some  super- 
stitions are  radiant  as  sunlight  :  others  dark  as  night,  but 
yet  glorious  with  stars,  for  all  folk  customs  have  in  them 
the  element  of  human  kindliness  and  sympathy,  and 
especially  sp  when  they  are  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
others — the  weak  and  the  frail,  threatened  by  perils,  the 
old  friend  or  relative  about  to  die  and  the  child  who,  help- 
less and  how  beautiful,  is  arising  like  a  heavenly  orb  in  the 
dawn  of  human  consciousness. 

In  the  West  you  have  forniulated  a  science  which  deals 
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with  folk-lore,  and  some  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
intellectual  life  of  primitive  peoples  has  evolved  by  a 
process  governed  by  natural  laws  ;  others  object  to  drawing 
analogies  from  biological  evolution,  and  contend  that  the 
folk  life  of  separated  peoples  is  the  result  of  the  reaction 
of  the  human  mind  on  its  environment  and  that  there  are 
strictly  local  beliefs  and  practices — in  short,  that  every 
belief  has  an  area  of  origin  and  is  part  of  the  history  of  a 
people  rather  than  the  product  of  a  natural  law — a  dis- 
tinction with  a  difference.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  on  any  controversial  aspect  of  the  subject.  I  prefer 
simply  to  act  the  part  of  the  recorder  and  tell  you  of  those 
things  I  have  seen  and  of  which  I  have  heard,  leaving  the 
data  accumulated  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever fashion  of  thinking  is  favoured  by  individual  hearers. 
My  subject  is  the  folk  life  of  Afghanistan,  the  customs  as 
well  as  the  lore,  and  the  matter  is  sufficiently  bulky  to 
occupy  our  attention  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  survey.  Festivals,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  any  length,  but  as  many 
of  those  are  Islamic  and  resemble  those  held  elsewhere,  ■ 
having  been  imported,  you  will  agree,  I  think,  that  it  is 
better  that  I  should  confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  those 
domestic  customs  and  beliefs  which  are  not  generally 
known.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  step  with  me  into  the 
Afghan  family  circle  and  to  share,  for  a  time,  its  interests 
and  especially  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  import  to  students 
of  folk-lore — for  the  time  being,  I  shall  ask  you  to  dismiss 
from  your  minds  the  Afghan  as  a  fighting  man  and  to  be 
introduced  to  him  as  a  peaceful  householder.  As  you  will 
find,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  picturesque 
individual  and  much  in  his  family  circle. 

I  shall  begin  with  birth,  pass  through  the  years  of  youth 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  and  follow  the  individual  to  the 
deathbed,  so  that  you  may  acquaint  yourselves,  if  only  in 
outline,  with  the  life  history  of  an  Afghan. 
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:  Even  before  he  .enters  the  world  the  Afghan  creates. a 
stir.  Preparations  are  made  for  his  arrival  because  cerer 
monies  have  to  be  performed  which  will,  as  is  believed, 
exercise  an  influence  on  his  future  life.  The  mother-to-be 
is  confined  to  her  room  in  the  eighth  month  or  even  earlier, 
according  to  the  state  of  her  health,  and  she  is  watched 
over  by  mid-wives.  These  mid-wives  are  not  trained,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  West.  A  woman  practises  because  her 
mother  was  a  mid-wife,  and  although  her  knowledge  as  a 
nurse  may  be  limited — too  severely  limited  in  not  a  few 
cases — she  is  invariably  expert  in  a  sense  that  the  folk-lorist 
understands,  and,  I  am  afraid,  is  inclined  to  encourage,  if 
the  truth  be  confessed. 

Relatives  begin  to  arrive  a  few  days  before  the  birth  is 
due.  .  When  it  becomes  known  that  the  birth  is  imminent, 
others  arrive,  the  men  armed  with  matchlocks.  When 
it  is  announced  to  those  waiting  outside  the  house,  that  tl^e, 
babe  is  born,  the  guns  are  fired,  tom-toms  are  beaten,  and 
the  players  of  musical  instruments  set  up  a  clamour  at  once 
shrill  and  deafening.  But  everyone  strikes  the  appropriate 
human  note,  "  Happy  and  prosperous  be  your  days  I  " 
each  says  to  the  other.  "  Happy  and  prosperous  be  your 
days  !  "  is  the  wish  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  new- born 
babe  too.  The  guns  and  tom-toms  scare  away  all  evil 
influences  ;  the  good  wishes  are  productive  of  good  in- 
fluences. All  hearts  are  opened  in  this  time  of  rejoicing  and 
congratulation  for  a  living  mother  and  a  living  child,  and 
buckets  of  grain  are  distributed  to  the  poor.  The  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  heart  of  the  Afghan  is  touched  by  the 
mystery  and  crisis  of  birth. 

In  connection  with  the  shooting,  this  is  a  well-defmed 
custom.  If  the  babe  is  a  girl,  seven  or  five  shots  are  fired, 
but,  if  a  boy,  fourteen  shots  or  even  more.  It  matters  not 
about  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  the  birth  takes  place^ 
The  clamour  is  as  loud  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  daylight. 
No  one  in  an  Afghan  village  requires  to  wait  for  a  morning 
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paper  to  advertise  the  hour  and  place  of  birth  ;  often  in 
the  dead  of  night  people  are  awakened  by  the  birth  demon- 
stration, only,  however,  to  repeat  one  to  another  the  ap- 
propriate good  wish, "  Happy  and  prosperous  be  your  days  ! " 

The  date  and  hour  of  the  child's  birth  is  of  great  conse- 
quence. Friday  is  a  lucky  birthday.  Happy  is  the  babe 
who  sees  the  light  on  that  day.  A  child  born  at  early 
morning  is  assured  of  success  in  life  ;  a  child  born  in  a 
storm  is  expected  to  endure  ill-health  or  to  have  to  face 
other  troubles  in  the  days  to  come.  Sometimes  children 
are  named  after  the  month  of  birth— one  named  Ramzani, 
for  instance,  is  one  born  in  the  month  of  Ramazan — -the 
month  of  fasting. 

When  the  child  is  born  intimation  must  speedily  be 
made  to  relatives  residing  at  a  distance.  Servants  of  the 
household  mount  their  horses  and  gallop  away  at  full  speed 
to  tell  the  glad  tidings.  Their  steps  are  hastened  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  receive  rewards  of  money  and 
silk  turbans  from  those  to  whom  they  are  going. 

In  the  household  both  father  and  mother  are  heartily 
congratulated.  Then  all,  except  the  household  guests, 
retire.  These  guests  are  expected  to  assist  in  attending  to 
mother  and  child.  Each  female,  as  a  rule,  has  some 
special  remedy  to  offer  to  restore  the  strength  of  the^ 
mother.  The  commonest  cure  is  a  safe  and  sensible  enough 
one.  It  is  called  ajwani,  and  is  a  soup  made  of  ajowan 
seeds  {carum  copticum),  caraway  seeds,  sliced  gingcif,' 
cloves,  meat,  chicken,  sugar.  It  is  boiled  until  the 
fibres  of  the  meat  disappear  in  the  mixture.  The  soup  is 
given  to  the  mother  every  three  or  four  hours,  being  freshly 
prepared  each  time.  The  apartment  is  kept  dimly  lighted 
and  well  heated.  In  a  corner  stands  a  pedestal  with  a 
dish  in  which  burns  incense  of  Benzoin  and  Joss  sticks. 
For  some  weeks  no  visitor  is  expected  to  enter  the  house. 
They  may  obtain  news  of  the  mother  and  child's  progress 
at  the  door  or  from  servants  who  bear  messages. 
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During  the  first  two  months  the  child  is  wrapped  in  a 
silken  quilt  over  which  is  a  white  cloth  inscribed  with 
sacred  verses  from  the  Koran,  worked  in  black  silk.  A 
thick  silk  or  cotton  cord  is  wound  spirally  from  neck  to 
toe  about  the  child.  The  cradle  is  a  sort  of  hammock  made 
of  thick  Persian  carpet,  and  is  gently  swung  to  lull  the  babe 
to  sleep.  It  is  extremely  unlucky,  by  the  way,  to  swing 
an  empty  cradle. 

If  the  mother's  milk  is  deficient,  a  wet  nurse  is  engaged - 
Much  care  is  taken  in  selecting  her.  Her  character  must 
be  above  reproach.  She  must  be  of  good  parentage  and 
her  husband  must  be  honest  and  brave — one  who  has  never 
fled  in  battle  or  ever  been  wounded  on  the  back.  The  wet 
nurse  is  given  a  special  diet  and  is  greatly  honoured  by  the 
servants. 

The  first  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  Imam  or  MuUa 
of  the  district.  He  comes  and  reads  in  a  loud  voice  into 
both  ears  of  the  child  a  prayer  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Allaho  akbar,  Allaho  akbar,  ush  hado, 
Ullaelaha,  illulla,  ush  hado,  una, 
Muhammader,  rassul,  ullah,  Allaho 
Akbar,  Allaho  akbar." 

"  God  is  great,  God  is  great  1  I  am  a  witness  that  there 
is  no  God  but  one  God,  and  that  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet. 
God  is  great,  God  is  great  !  " 

The  popular  belief  is  that  a  child  is  born  without  a  faith, 
and  that  if  this  prayer  is  not  repeated  in  his  ears,  then  he 
is  no  Moslem,  although  born  of  Moslem  parents. 

For  his  service  the  Mulla  receives  a  silk  turban,  some 
money  and  sweetmeats. 

When  the  child  is  five  or  six  months  old  the  naming 
ceremony  is  performed.  It  is  attended  by  blood  relatives. 
The  Mulla,  or  the  spiritual  leader  of  a  Sufi  order,  is  called, 
or,  failing  one  of  those,  an  elder  or  a  poet  pronounces  the 
full    name.     The    surname,    be    it    understood,    need    not 
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necessarily  be  that  borne  by  the  father.  A  man  named 
Fateh  Khan,  for  instance,  may  name  his  son  Ahmad  Shah, 
or  Nabi  Jan,  or  the  like.  Among  the  better  classes  two 
names  are  given  :  one  the  ordinary  name  for  the  household, 
the  other  the  Literary  or  Birth  Date  name.  The  two  names 
may  perchance  be  run  together  and  pronounced  as  one. 
In  a  special  code  of  Persian,  every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
is  numbered.  If  the  numbers  of  the  Date  Name  are  added 
the  total  will  give  the  year  of  birth.  Only  males  Can 
receive  a  Date  Name.  It  is  not  customary  for  ladies  to 
have  more  than  one  name  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  beautiful 
enough,  one  is  really  quite  sufficient. 

When  a  few  months  old,  the  Head-shaving  ceremony 
is  performed  by  the  family  barber.  The  child  is  dressed  in 
gaudy  clothing  ;  the  barber  spreads  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief, wets  the  hair  with  rose  water  from  a  silver  cup 
and  shaves  with  a  new  razor.  This  practice  has  originated 
in  the  belief  that  the  hair  of  a  new  born  child  is  unclean. 

Friends  and  relatives  attend  the  ceremony.  They  dine 
after  the  barber  does  his  part,  and  are  afterwards  enter- 
tained to  a  musical  programme.  While  the  instrumentalists 
are  engaged  the  barber  presents  the  silver  cup  that  held  the 
rose  water  and  each  guest  drops  a  coin  into  it.  All  the 
coins  must  be  silver,  and  they  all  go  to  the  barber's  banking 
account.  The  shaving  is  repeated  time  and  again  until 
the  child  is  four  or  five  years  old.  The  first  shaving  alone, 
however,  is  a  ceremonial  one. 

The  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye  is  prevalent.  The  foster 
mother  must  observe  strict  rules  to  avert  its  influence. 
When  the  child  is  taken  outside  the  house  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  On  no  account  must  it  be  taken  out 
at  night,  and  certainly  never  on  a  Thursday  night,  as  the 
evil  spirits  are  particularly  malevolent  on  that  night.  The 
nurse  must  not  eat  any  white  cereal,  such  as  rice,  outside 
on  a  starry  night.  The  star-eyes  are  dangerous.  The  baby 
should  not  be  taken  out  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly 
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at  noon,  not  because  of  fear  of  sunstroke,  but  because 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  may  at  that  hour  drop 
eggs  of  corrosive  liquid  on  the  child. 

When  a  thunderstorm  rages,  the  child  is  supposed  to  be 
in  special  danger.  Lightning  strikes  an  only  child.  It  is 
important  that  the  baby  should,  when  carried  out-of-doors, 
be  kept  from  the  evil  gaze  of  beggars,  criminals  and  others 
of  ill  repute.  The  face  is  veiled.  I  observe  that  babies 
are  similarly  protected  in  this  country  although  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  custom  is  probably  lost  except  in  rural  districts. 

When  an  Afghan  has  passed  his  second  year,  a  juvenile 
function  takes  place.  Small  boys  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  are  assembled  and  march  together  to  the  house  of  the 
parents,  there  to  sing  together  in  praise  of  mother  and  child 
and  to  invoke  blessings  on  both.     Each  boy  receives  a  gift. 

When  a  child  is  cutting  its  teeth,  the  event  is  celebrated 
by  a  gathering  of  relatives.  In  time,  when  the  milk  teeth 
begin  to  come  out,  they  are  thrown  into  a  mouse  hole  so 
that  the  new  teeth  may  be  sharp  and  strong  as  those  of  a 
mouse. 

The  child  is  kept  on  milk  diet  until  about  three  years 
of  age.  Then  it  is  put  on  "  grain  and  hard  diet."  The 
occasion  is  celebrated  in  ceremonial  manner.  The  family 
collects  in  a  room  and  the  parents  recite  long  passages  from 
the  Koran.  Then  the  child's  neck  is  adorned  by  charms, 
including  luck  stones,  luck  wood  and  the  carved  claw  of 
a  lion  or  tiger.  In  addition  to  the  charms,  a  sacred  pendant 
is  worn  :  the  pendant  for  a  girl  is  more  ornamented  than 
that  given  to  a  boy.  The  sacred  pendant  may  be  a,  coin, 
or  a  piece  of  metal  inscribed,  or  perhaps  a  jewel  attached 
to  gold  or  silver  chains.  For  a  year  or  two  the  child  is 
freed  from  ceremonials.  When,  however,  a  new  dress  is 
put  on,  a  visit  is  paid  to  relatives  who  drop  coins  into  the 
pockets. 

A  boy's  education  begins  at  eight  or  nine.  He  may 
attend  a  Mosque  school  or  a  public  school,  which  is  partly 
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supported  by  the  Government.  The  books  used  are  pre- 
pared by  educationists,  chiefly  notable  Mullas,  and  the 
Mullas  appoint  the  teachers.  Every  village  has  its  school. 
The  more  important  towns,  such  as  Kabul,  Kandahar, 
Ghazni  and  Herat  have  large  and  well-organised  educational 
institutions,  the  more  advanced  being  somewhat  like 
Western  Universities.  In  these  a  training  is  given  in  the 
more  important  Oriental  languages.  Science  is  not 
neglected,  but  religious  philosophy  bulks  largely  in  the 
curriculum.  Sufis  and  Mullas  have  almost  complete 
control  of  these  universities,  which  are  attended  by  students 
from  many  lands.  The  schools  at  Badakshan,  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  Turkistan,  are  attended 
by  many  students  from  Bokhara. 

I  now  come  to  the  betrothal  and  wedding  customs  and 
ceremonies.  The  contracting  parties  do  not  act  on  their 
own  account.  There  is  no  preliminary  love-making  period 
as  in  the  West,  but  as  arranged  between  parents  or  guardian, 
a  proceeding  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  West.  The 
young  people  have  no  opportunity  of. making  advances 
or  proposals.  Purda  (seclusion)  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  young  people  to  meet.  When  a  boy  is  advancing  in 
his  teens,  his  parents  open  negotiations  with  the  parents 
of  some  coy  maid  who  had  been  discovered  by  some  woman 
hired  to  play  the  part  of  social  spy.  This  lady,  who  keeps 
her  engagement  secret,  visits  various  houses  and  reports 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  engaged  her  on  the  habits  and 
manners  of  families,  on  the  beauty  and  behaviour  of 
possible  brides,  and,  last  but  not  least,  on  the  financial 
position  of  parents  of  desirable  girls.  The  pedigrees  of  a 
girl's  father  and  mother  are  scrutinized,  and,  if  the  parents 
are  dead  all  particulars  regarding  the  cause  of  death  and 
their  ages  when  they  passed  away.  If  a  beautiful  orphan 
had  parents  who  died  of  some  disease,  there  is  hesitation 
about  contracting  a  family  alliance.  The  Afghan  gives 
some  consideration  to  eugenics. 
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•  Of  great  importance  is  the  question  of  class,  and  of 
great  importance  the  question  of  sect.  Men  with  long 
pedigrees  do  not  wish  their  sons  to  marry  the  daughters 
of  upstarts.  Shias  will  not  intermarry  with  Sunis,  for, 
although  both  sects  are  Islamic,  there  is  a  gulf  between 
them  as  there  is  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Christian  world.  ShIas  are  of  Persian  extraction 
and  are  called  Ouzilbashi  or  merely  Quzilbash.  Then 
Syeds  will  not  give  a  daughter  except  to  a  Syed.  Syeds 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  prophet  Muhammad.  A 
Muslim  girl  will  not  wed  a  Hindu  although  there  are  Hindus 
in  Kabul.  Spiritual  leaders,  i.e.  Pirs  or  Sufis,  will  not  give 
their  daughters  to  a  commoner.  The  young  man  must 
however,  belong  to  the  family  of  another  spiritual  leader. 

When  all  conditions  are  given  consideration  to  and  a 
likely  bride  is  found,  the  parents  of  the  young  man  take 
action.  First  of  all  the  existing  friendship  is  cultivated, 
the  motive,  however,  being  well  concealed.  Even  when 
the  parties  concerned  know  what  is  coming,  nothing  is  said 
regarding  marriage  for  some  time.  Indeed,  one  or  two 
years  may  go  past  before  they  talk  business.  During  the 
interval  there  may  be  frequent  visits,  banquets  and  the 
exchange  of  gifts.  It  may  be  that  the  young  man's  mother 
may  show  a  special  interest  in  the  girl,  and  she  may  give 
her  a  gift  or  two  from  time  to  time. 

When  at  length  the  negotiations  are  formally  opened, 
a  party  of  ladies  will  visit  the  girl's  mother.  The  mother 
of  the  young  man  may  begin  by  saying,  "  Your  second 
daughter  is,  by  the  Grace  of  Allah,  very  beautiful.  She 
is  well  behaved.  She  is  clever  withal.  My  husband  and 
I  have  often  expressed  our  admiration  for  your  daughter. 
Indeed,  my  husband  has  even  suggested  that  we  might 
approach  you  with  the  proposal  that  our  houses  should  be 
allied  by  the  marriage  of  our  children.  My  son,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  is  well  educated  and  he  has  manly  qualities 
If  an  ;illiance  can  be  formed,  I  am  assured  that  my  son  will 
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always  be  meek  and  obedient  to  you  and  that  he  will  make 
and  keep  your  daughter  happy.  Gentle  is  his  spirit  :  he 
would  be  as  dust  on  which  your  daughter  may  tread."  (I 
may  interject  here  that  the  young  men  of  Afghanistan  are 
not  particularly  meek  or  gentle.) 

When  this  speech  is  uttered,  the  ladies  who  have  accom- 
panied the  young  man's  mother  speak  in  his  praise.  Some 
praise  the  girl  and  her  mother. 

At  this  conference  the  girl's  mother  says  very  little. 
She  sits  listening  with  downcast  eyes,  betraying  no  emotion, 
and  in  the  end  very  gracefully  expresses  thanks  for  all 
that  has  been  said.  She  urges  that  there  is  no  haste  for 
marriage.  Both  lad  and  lass  are  still  young  and  do  not 
understand  the  Nashaib  and  Faraz  of  this  world — that 
is,  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  She  promises,  however,  to 
consult  her  husband,  and  then  the  party  is  invited  to  remain 
and  partake  of  food  and  entertainment.  This  meeting  is 
called  Dukhtar  Talabi,  or  "  Daughter-Seeking." 

For  some  months  the  negotiations  may  not  be  advanced 
further.  Delay,  however,  is  promising.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  refusal,  it  is  made  promptly  but  politely,  a  common  excuse 
being  that  the  girl  is  delicate  and  unable  to  undertake 
household  duties,  or,  it  may  be,  the  mother  pleads  her 
inability  to  part  with  her  daughter.  Excuses  are  easily 
framed. 

When  some  time  has  passed  and  no  answer  is  received, 
a  servant  may  be  sent  to  the  house  of  the  girl's  parents 
bearing  a  message  in  the  nature  of  a  reminder.  A  vague 
answer  may  be  returned.  Indeed,  several  vague  answers 
may  be  given  to  several  successive  reminders.  A  monthly 
message  is  sent  at  first.  Then  comes  a  fortnightly  one. 
Meanwhile,  the  girl's  parents  are  making  enquiries  regarding 
the  parents,  and  even  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
prospects  are  good,  they  hesitate  so  that  the  girl  may  be 
all  the  more  highly  valued,  being  difficult  to  get. 

There  is  an  Afghan  saying  in  this  connection,    "  That 
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consent  is  not  given  until  the  young  man's  people  wear 
their  shoes  by  paying  calls  until  the  soles  are  as  thin  as 
the  thin  layer  of  an  onion."  The  negotiations  have  all  the 
while  to  be  dehcately  managed.  A  slight  error  of  judgment 
or  action  may  shatter  all  hope  of  effecting  an  alliance. 

In  the  end,  if  all  goes  well,  the  young  man  is  accepted 
by  the  girl's  parents  in  their  daughter's  nominal  Ghulami 
(slavery).  Then  a  day  is  arranged  when  the  members  of 
the  young  man's  family  will  attend  at  the  home  of  the 
prospective  bride  the  ceremony  of  Oand  Shikini — a  nanie 
derived  from  Persian  Qand,  loaf  sugar  in  cones,  and  Shikini, 
the  action  of  breaking.  This  sugar-breaking  ceremony 
is  the  Betrothal  ceremony. 

The  mother  of  the  girl  invites  near  relatives  to  the  house, 
and  these  and  the  near  relatives  of  the  young  man  arrive 
with  gifts,  which  are  carried  in  trays  by  servants  who  march 
in  procession  perhaps  with  a  band.  The  youths  of  the 
party  fire  guns,  and  the  procession  thus  arrives  in  great 
style.  Round  the  girl's  house  the  trees  are  hung  wifh 
lanterns  and  ornaments.  Inside  Persian  carpets  arc 
spread,  and  on  these  are  great  cushions  on  which  the  guests 
are  to  recline.  A  Mahfil  is  held  while  the  guests  arrive, 
Mahfil  signifying  a  scene  of  mirth  and  song. 

The  greetings  are  warm  and  delightful.  "  Khiish  Amadi,'' 
they  say,  "  Manda  Nabashi,''  that  is  "  Happy  your  coming,', 
and  "  We  hope  you  are  not  weary." 

The  ladies  join  the  Mahfil,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm 
Sharbat  is  brought  in  crystal  jars  and  served  in  crystal 
tumblers.     In  winter,  green  tea  is  handed  round. 

In  time  all  retire.  Then  there  is  a  formal  re-entry  into 
the  hall.  Women  are  veiled  and  the  men  come  in.  Then 
a  grandfather  stands  up  and  takes  from  each  tray  the 
gifts,  announcing  what  they  are  and  who  has  presented 
them.  Then  the  father  of  the  young  man  comes  from  a 
corner  holding  a  tray  over  his  head.  This  tray  is  covered 
with  red  silk  embroidered  with  gold.     He  places  it  at  the 
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grandfather's  feet,  saying,  "  Mr.  so  and  so  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  my  son  as  the  slave  of  his  daughter.  In 
this  tray  I  have  loaf-sugar  cones.  By  breaking  one  against 
the  other  the  promise  of  Mr.  so  and  so  will  be  sealed." 

The  old  man  uncovers  the  cones,  of  which  there  are  four, 
each  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  He  calls  on  the  company  to  raise 
their  hands  for  prayer  so  that  the  young  people  may  have 
happiness.  Each  repeats  a  silent  prayer.  Then  one  cone 
is  struck  against  the  other  and  broken.  If  there  are  many 
fragments  that  is  a  good  sign.  A  general  chorus  of  greetings 
is  immediately  raised.  Voices  call  loudly,  "Mubarak'^ — "Be 
it  happy  !  "  Small  pieces  of  the  sugar  are  snatched  by 
boys  and  maidens.  Another  prayer  follows  when  all  have 
become  silent  again. 

There  is  no  further  ceremony — no  engagement  ring.  The 
guests  remain  and  make  merry.  Some  remain  all  night. 
Meanwhile,  the  girl  who  is  to  be  married  sits  in  her  room. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  see  her  but  her  old  nurse  and  her 
playmates. 

Next  day,  the  guests  are  entertained  at  the  house  of  the 
young  man's  mother.  More  presents  are  exchanged.  The 
young  man's  tutor  receives  a  white  turban,  and  his  mother 
a  silk  dress. 

Before  the  marriage  date  is  fixed,  there  are  frequent 
visits  to  both  houses  and  fruit  offerings  are  made.  The 
party  carrying  fruit  to  the  house  of  the  girl's  father  is 
formally  welcomed  and  the  servants  get  awards. 

The  girl  is  meanwhile  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
kitchen,  acting  as  senior  assistant  to  her  mother.  In  her 
spare  time  she  makes  gold-thread  hats  for  her  father  and 
brothers.  She  is  not  happy  as  a  rule.  The  thought  of 
leaving  the  house  of  her  parents  weighs  heavily  on  mind 
and  heart,  and  often  she  shuts  herself  in  her  room  and 
weeps  long  and  bitterly.  Her  mother  cannot  help  being' 
affected  by  the  girl's  sorrow.     They  love  one  another  very 
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dearly,  and  the  time  of  parting  is  at  hand — often  very  real 
parting,  for  the  girl  may  be  going  some  distance  away  to 
the  house  of  her  husband,  which  for  a  time  will  be  very 
lonely. 

When  the  wedding  date  is  arranged,  there  is  a  ceremonial 
visit  and  financial  matters  are  discussed.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  good  omen  if  the  morning  of  this  visit  is  fine  and  dr)', 
which  is  usually  the  case. 

The  girl's  parents  arrange  the  date,  and  the  visiting 
party  agree  to  it.  "  We  shall,"  they  say,  "  give  our  boy 
to  your  daughter's  slavery  on  such  and  such  a  day." 


Ceremonies  and  Customs  Before,  At,  and 
After  Marriage. 

The  date  which  is  mutually  agreed  upon  gives  them  a 
clear  margin  of  six  to  eight  months.  Most  marriages  are 
arranged  to  be  held  in  winter  rather  than  in  summer.  In 
the  province  of  Herat,  one  can  trace  a  Persian  influence, 
in  so  far  as  they  prefer  to  hold  matrimonial  festivals  during 
nuroz  time.  Nuroz  is  generally  celebrated  in  Persia,  and 
has  its  origin  in  that  country.  It  is  associated  with  the 
coming  of  the  winter  sun,  and  Farasis,  or,  as  they  are  now 
called,  Parsis,  pay  much  attention  to  the  Sun,  the  ancient 
worship  of  which  was  closely  related  to  customs  connected 
with  the  sect  of  dtish  parast  or  Fire  Worshippers. 

In  these  months  of  preparation  much  work  is  done,  so 
as  to  prepare  a  comfortable  home  for  the  young  couple. 
A  large  dowry  is  expected,  and  given.  Indeed,  some 
houses  are  almost  emptied  so  that  the  daughter  may  make 
a  grand  show  at  the  wedding. 

Women  are  employed  to  prepare  clothing  for  the  bride 
and  bride-groom,  and  the  whole  household  is  meanwhile 
kept  busy  adding  to  the  number  of  the  articles,  which  arc 
to  be  given.  Women  sew  and  do  embroidery,  and  tlie 
father  and  brothers  visit  different  shops,  in  their  city  or  in 
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other  towns,  to  purchase  such  household  necessities  as  the 
ladies  may  ask  them  to  procure. 

Ladies  of  the  family  are  requested  to  spare  an  hour  oi* 
two  each  day  so  as  to  help  in  sewing  the  bride's  trousseau, 
others  are  commissioned  to  do  work  at  their  homes.  They 
all  work  by  day  and  by  night.  In  the  courtyard,  or  over 
a  platform  round  a  fountain,  one  can  see  them  sitting  on 
Pcrj^ian  carpets  cutting,  sewing,  or  putting  wool  and 
cotton  in  the  bed  mattresses.  On  one  side,  five  or  six  have 
a  large  quilt  to  sew,  and  there  are  cups  of  green  tea  by 
their  sides.  The  young  girls  are  engaged  in  the  less  elaborate, 
needlework,  others  of  maturer  age,  who  are  greatly  skilled, 
are  given  the  difficult  things  to  do. 

While  we  are  at  the  dowry,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  detail 
the  gifts  which  a  mother  allots  to  her  daughter.  A  sum 
of  money,  a  piece  of  land,  a  garden  or  a  house  are  given  in 
addition  to  the  following  articles  :  — 

(i)  Wearing  apparel,   consisting  of  three 
pieces,  in  white  cotton  intended  for 

summer  use  50  to  100    • 

(2)  Wearing  apparel,  silk  (coloured)  5  to  20 
)  Richly  decorated  apparel  (coloured)  5  to  20 
)  Highly  embroidered  sheets  for  wrap- 
ping the  body  5  to  20 
)  Shoe    (ordinary)  5  pairs 
)  Decorated  shoes  2  pairs 
)  Shawls  5 
)  Fur  coat  for  the  bridegroom  I 
)  Linen  dieets  for  the  floor  lO 
)  Carpets  5 
)  Bed  sheets  10 
)  Quilts  5 
)  Crockery  No  limit 
)  Glassware  No  limit 
)  Jewellery  No  limit 
)  Big  roller  cushions  5 
)  Curtains  5 


(3 
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(18)  Table  covers  (white)  lo  to  30 

(19)  Table  covers  (prints)  I O  to  30 

(20)  Kitchen  utensils  and  other  accessories. 

Sometimes  as  many  as  150  pieces  No  limit 

(21)  Handkerchiefs,   socks,    mufflers,   caps,  .•.-•,, 

powder-boxes  (face  powder),  mirrors,  .   ■!.-■'. 

decorative  articles,   prayer  carpets, 
clocks,  etc.,  etc. 

The  young  couple  are  provided  with  an  almost  complete 
household  outfit,  which  should  last  them  for  fifteen  years. 
A' good  few  carts  are  necessary  to  convey  everything.  The 
prevalent  idea  is  "  that  we  ought  to  set  the  young  people 
on  their  feet  till  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves." 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  presents  given 
on  behalf  of  the  mother  of  the  bride  to  the  bride-groom. 
These  arc  fewer,  and  are  useful — turbans,  a  fur  coat, 
suits  of  clothing,  shoes,  one  or  two  horses,  and  guns. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  of  the  bride-groom  is  also  busy 
with  her  preparations,  although  she  has  to  provide  less 
than  the  bride's  mother.  She  and  her  husband  must  give 
wedding  presents  to  the  bride  too.  The  articles  they  offer 
are  few  but  costly,  and  include  one  very^  gaudy  and  highly 
embroidered  garment,  a  pair  of  shawls  and  golden  shoes. 
The  jewellery  given  by  the  bride-groom's  people  comprises.' 
a  ring,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  string  of  pearls  and  other  stones, 
and  a  pair  of  pazdb  (big  hollow  rings  for  the  feet,  with  small 
bullets  hanging  all  round).  Pazdb  is  from  the  Persian, 
pd — feet  ;   zdb — from  zahidan,  becoming  (becoming  feet). 

These  presents  in  jewellery  run  away  with  a  little  fortune* 
All  the  gifts  must  be  first-class  in  style  and  of  great  value, 
and  gold  is  one  of  the  necessary  elements.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  same  pieces  of  jewellery  pass  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  sertd  their  old  ornaments  to  be 
polished  and  cleaned,  and  they  are  passed  on  as  brand  new 
ones,  specially  manufactured  for  the  latest  recipients. 
The  poorer  classes  cannot  make  a  great  display,  and  their 
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jewellery  is  mostly  of  silver  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  gold. 

As  soon  as  outside  members  of  the  Clan  are  informed 
of  the  wedding,  they  procure  or  prepare  presents  for  the 
bride  and  the  bride-groom  also.  They  give  them  to  the 
opposite  parties,  a  brother  of  the  bride's  mother  will  give 
presents  to  the  bride-groom,  while  a  lady  who  may  be  a 
sister  of  the  bride-groom's  father  will  bring  her  presents 
for  the  bride. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  those  guests  who 
are  not  very  intimately  related  to  the  young  people  ;  they 
may  or  may  not  give  presents.  Some  friends  offer  coin 
of  silver  or  gold. 

About  two  or  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
marriage,  invitations  are  sent  far  and  wide.  A  poet  is 
requested  to  versify  a  form  of  invitation.  It  consists  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  couplets  ;  and  is  written  with 
golden  ink  on  a  red  glazed  paper  with  floral  designs  on  the 
margin.  It  bears  no  family  crest— which  are  not  commonly 
used — and  begins  like  other  Muslim  writings  with  either 
"  God  is  great,"  or  "  By  the  name  of  the  Allah,  the  com- 
passionate, the  merciful  !  "  Under  this  text  is  the  date 
of  the  marriage,  the  address  and  the  name  of  the  bride- 
groom, but  not  of  the  bride,  who  is  referred  to  as  "  the 
daughter  of  So-and-so."  Modesty  prevents  disclosure  of  th^e 
name  of  the  lady.  It  is  of  interest  to.  note  that  these 
invitations  are  sent  out  by  the  bride-groom's  parents  and 
not  on  behalf  of  the  bride's  people.,  The  announcement 
reads  something  like  the  following  :— 

"  By    the    name   of    the    Allah,    the    Compassionate,    the 
merciful  !  ■  ' 

Muhammad  Khan,  the  '  light  of  the  eyes  ',of  A''akub  Khan,, is 
to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  Yasin  Khan.  The  date^ 
of  this  lucky  event  is  lOth  of  Shaban.  Your  participatio|i 
in  the  functions  and  ceremonies,  will  for  ever  place  us  undipr, 
your  honourable  obligation.  Wc  spread  our  cyesiundei;, 
your  feet.  ,  -iowu; .  '  r'T 
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Poem. 

The  stormy  winter  is  far  away,  the  spring  has  spread 
the  green  carpet  of  verdure  over  hills  and  dales.  Already 
the  buds  have  discarded  their  brownish  winter  coats,  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  are  no  longer  bare.  The  birds 
with  their  sweet  songs  have  brought  joy  to  the  leafless 
trees,  which  flutter,  like  a  bird  without  feathers,  a?  the  wind 
passes  through  their  branches  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
wild  flowers.  The  sun  has  poured  gold  in  the  water  of  the 
rivers  at  sunset,  and  the  moon  has  shed  liquid  silver  on  the 
crystal  ponds.     Every  heart  swells  with  gladness. 

What  is  it  all  about  .^ 

Why !  the  illustrious  Son  ...  of  a  pious  father  ...  is 
going  to  wed." 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  is  described  above  is  not  necessarily  accurate,  for 
it  may  really  be  snowing  hard  when  the  recipient  peruses 
the  glowing  invitation.  The  envelopes  are  addressed  in 
golden  ink.  No  replies  are  necessary,  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment is  always  appreciated.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  attend, 
he,  as  a  rule,  sends  his  whole  family,  and  his  wife  apologises 
on  his  behalf.  The  invitation  includes  husband  and  wife, 
their  children,  nurses,  tutors,  and  male  and  female  attend- 
ants. They  all  have  to  go  to  the  bride's  house,  notwith- 
standing that  the  summons  was  from  the  bride-groom's 
father. 

A  month  before  the  date  of  the  marriage  all  the  arrange- 
ments are  complete.  In  summer  the  site  where  tents  may 
be  pitched  for  the  guests  is  levelled  and  put  in  order.  The 
accommodation  in  the  qilas  (fort)  in  which  the  family  live 
is  not  always  large  enough  for  all  who  are  invited,  as  each 
guest  has  his  train  of  followers.  Such  apartments  of  the 
house  which  can  be  conveniently  spared  for  the  use  of  the 
guests  are  cleaned,  new  carpets  are  laid.  One  kitchen  in 
the  haram-saray  or  Ladies'  Quarters,  and  another,  a  much 
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larger  establishment  outside,  are  made  ready.  The  cooking 
for  the  wedding  guests  is  done  outside,  while  some  dainty 
dishes  are  cooked  in  the  haram. 

A  large  structure  like  a  pavilion  for  musical  entertain- 
ments is  erected  in  one  of  the  adjoining  fields.  This  is 
merely  a  temporary  tent  with  wooden  beams,  and  is  of 
extensive  dimensions.  The  walls  of  this  shddi  khdna, 
"  marriage  house,"  as  it  is  called,  are  made  of  thick  and 
coarse  cloth  extending  from  one  pole  to  another,  the  roof 
is  supported  by  beams.  The  decorations  of  its  interior  are 
trappings  of  various  colours,  red  predominating.  At  each 
pole  is  a  cone-shaped  globe  made  of  abrak,  a  thick  trans- 
parent paper  like  leaf  gelatine  or  talc,  and  a  coloured 
candle  burns  in  it.  There  is  a  raised  platform  about  five 
feet  broad,  and  expensive  carpets  are  laid  on  it,  while  white 
roller  pillows  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  entrance  is  like  an  old  Egyptian  archway,  and  a 
red  cloth  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  platform.  Here  is  the 
Seat  of  Honour — the  seat  where  the  leader  of  the  family 
or  the  head  of  the  clan  is  to  repose.  His  seat  is  further 
made  comfortable  by  placing  two  or  three  quilts  on  the 
hard  platform,  above  which  is  embroidered  velvet ;  the 
Roller  Pillow  is  larger,  of  a  different  colour  to  the  rest,  and 
has  tassels  at  each  end. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Fort  are  pipers  and  drummers,  who 
make  loud  clamour  during  the  eventful  period  of  three 
days  preceding  the  ceremony.  One  batch  of  these — 
objectionable  disturbers  of  the  peace — are  posted  on  the  roof 
of  the  Fort  gate.     They  begin  as  a  rule  before  cockcrow. 

One  week  before  the  marriage  the  bride  seeks  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber  surrounded  by  her  companions.  She  has 
to  undergo  a  course  of  beauty  treatment.  Early  each 
morning  she  is  massaged  with  a  paste,  made  of  almonds, 
aromatic  substances  and  flour  and  butter,  and  then  has  a 
bath.  This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  evening.  Mean- 
while she  is  put  on  light  diet. 
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Two  or  three  days  before  the  day  of  the  wedding  the 
guests  begin  to  arrive,  and  the  rejoicing  begins.  The 
pipers  play  at  the  gate,  other  musicians  entertain  the  men^ 
and  a  few  women  with  their  small  tom-toms  amuse  the  lady 
guests  in  the  Mahfil  of  the  haram.  The  day  before  the 
marriage  is  one  of  great  interest  and  extreme  excitement. 
Supposing  the  wedding  day  be  the  1 0th,  then,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  9th,  all  guests  rise  and  have  breakfast  together  ; 
all  make  haste  with  it,  for  there  is  a  function  immediately 
after  the  breakfast.  They  are  to  convey  the  trousseau 
from  the  mother-in-law  to  the  bride. 

The  procession  is  formed.  A  band  of  tom-tom  and 
pipers  leading,  the  tray  carriers  are  in  single  file  ;  then 
follow  the  head  of  the  Clan,  the  father-in-law,  other  elders 
of  the  Clan,  then  the  servants,  and  last  of  all  youths  of  the 
family  discharging  their  guns.  The  procession  is  made  up 
of  men  alone,  all  ladies  in  the  meantime  are  collecting  in 
the  Hall  where  the  presents  will  be  received.  The  mother 
of  the  bride,  wearing  an  old  garment,  care-worn  and  over- 
worked, runs  about  first  in  this  room,  then  in  the  next,  but 
knows  not  as  to  what  she  wants. 

The  trousseau-bearers  reach  their  destination.  This  pro- 
cession generally  adopts  the  longest  route  ;  it  is  received 
amidst  cries  of  "  Blessings  of  Allah,"  and  the  like.  The 
head  of  the  Clan  opens  the  occasion  with  a  prayer  and 
declares  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  father  of  the  bride's 
slave  that  these  garments  should  be  worn  by  the  bride  at 
her  wedding  ceremony.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
form,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride  -says  or  rather  mutters, 
something — which  none  but  her  own  ears  can  hear — to 
signify  that  their  wishes  will  be  complied  with.  The  party 
disperses  with  a  closing  prayer. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  poor  girl-bride  is  subjected  to  very 
severe  beauty  treatment.  Some  elderly  ladies  massage 
her  face,  wash  and  put  oil  and  perfumes  on  her  hair.  The 
most  cruel  part  of  the  toilet  is  the  custom  of  tar  zaddani, 
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removing  of  the  superfluous  hairs  of  the  face.  This  tar 
zaddani  is  composed  of  Persian  words, — tar,  string  ; 
saddani,  art  of  beating — and  it  is  effected  in  a  curious 
manner. 

A  thin  silken  string  is  held  by  one  lady,  and  brought 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  a  second  lady  pulls  the  thread  out, 
and  giving  it  a  spin  with  her  index  finger  and  thumb,  lets 
it  go.  It  strikes  the  skin.  The  spring  motion  pulls  the 
hair  out,  and  the  position  of  the  string  is  changed  after  each 
stroke.  It  is  a  very  painful  operation,  and  must  be  per- 
formed on  every  lady  whether  she  had  these  hairs  or 
blemishes  on  her  face  or  not.  The  face  having  been  washed 
with  warm  water,  without  soap,  is  well  powdered. 

Then  another  ceremony  begins,  that  of  "  bringing  green 
grass."  All  the  guests  form  a  procession,  led  by  the  band 
and  the  head  of  the  Clan  :  and  march  on  to  a  tract  of  green 
grass  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  small  waterway.  An  old 
gentleman  has  a  spade  which  he  carries  on  his  right  shoulder. 
He  selects  a  place  from  which  a  patch  of  grass  is  to  be  dug 
out.  The  chief  calls  upon  all  to  lift  their  hands  for  a  short 
prayer,  and  he  cuts  out  a  small  piece  of  the  grassy  earth, 
which  is  carried  back.  The  custom  is  symbolical,  for  as  the 
grass  is  green  and  fresh,  so  they  hope  that  the  young  couple 
will  always  remain  happy  and  prosperous. 
"  This  custom  is  called  sabza  kandan,  from  Persian  — 
sabza,  green  verdure,  and  kandan,  to  cut.  The  piece  of 
earth  is  placed  in  the  bathroom  of  the  bridegroom  and  he 
will  stand  on  this  green  patch  while  taking  his  bath  before 
the  marriage.  It  is  now  lunch  time,  or  banquet  time,  for 
there  is  indeed  no  difference  in  any  meals  served  during 
the  wedding  days.  Each  meal  is  at  least  of  eight  or  nine 
courses.  All  dishes  are  laid  out  and  the  individual  is  left 
to  choose  as  to  which  he  may  begin  first  :  he  may  start 
with  sweets  if  he  pleases. 

Here  is  a  menu  : 

I.  Nan,  bread.     2.  Shorba,  curry,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
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liquid,  containing  potatoes,  curry  and  meat.  3.  Qurma,  meat 
fried  in  butter  with  curry,  onions  and  flavours.  No  water  is 
added.  4.  Kofta,  round  balls  of  minced  meat  fried  in  butter. 
5.  Shami  Kabdb,  flat  minced  cakes  with  a  layer  of  sHces  of 
ginger,  mint,  etc.  6.  Biryani  of  Pallao,  rice,  boiled  in  meat 
and  steamed  (salt).  7.  Zarda,  rice  (sweetened)  boiled  and 
steamed,  currants,  almonds  added  in  it  and  coloured  with 
saffron.  8.  Ftrini,  rice  (thin  pudding)  like  ground  rice  pudding 
(sweet).  9.  Maghut,  a  sweet  jelly  dish,  flavoured  with  rose- 
water  and  saffron.  lO.  Shir  Mdl,  round  flat  cakes,  slightly 
sweetened. 

The  breakfast  dishes  are  fried  chicken  and  samosa,  sweet 
puffs,  shir  mdl  and  tea  ;  at  the  afternoon  tea  nothing  is  eaten. 

After  lunch  another  call  summons  the  guests  to  a 
ceremony.  So-and-so  is  taking  her  presents  to  the  bride  ; 
a  procession  is  formed  and  off  they  go.  All  say  khdnaysh 
dbdd — "  May  this  house  be  full  and  prosperous  !  "  (Persian — 
khdna,  house ;  ysh,  his  or  her ;  dbdd^  be  happy,  full  or 
prosperous.) 

A  second  procession  is  already  on  its  way,  when  the  call 
for  Midday  Prayer,  zuhr,  stops  the  proceedings.  The  time 
for  suhr  prayer  is  between  the  hours  of  i  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 
All  crowd  to  the  Mosques,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  the 
ceremony  begins  again. 

The  bride  is  still  confined  to  her  room,  and  is  being 
beautified.  The  old  ladies  in  charge  dress  her  and  see  her 
repeatedly  in  her  wedding  clothes  before  she  is  finally 
passed.  Her  tresses  are  perfumed,  her  face  powdered,  her 
eyes  are  brightened,  and  as  a  finishing  touch  sitdra  (stars) 
are  stuck  here  and  there  over  her  face.  These  "  stars  " 
or  beauty-spots  are  small  round  discs,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  and  a  slit  across.  They  are  called  sitdras,  and  are 
of  various  colours — golden,  silvery,  red,  blue,  purple  and 
green.  Crescents  of  the  same  kind  are  also  used,  and  the 
shine  on  them  produces  a  remarkable  variegated  effect. 
A  cap  is  put  on  her  head,  and  a  feather  fixed  in  it. 
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The  call  of  another  prayer  takes  all  to  the  Mosques  for 
^asr  (afternoon)  prayer,  the  time  of  this  prayer  is  usually 
reckoned  between  the  hours  of  4  p.m.  and  sunset.  And 
after  this  they  have  to  be  present  at  the  general  gathering 
when  all  members  of  the  family  have  brought  their  trays 
of  gifts.  Sweets  and  dried  dates  are  thrown  over  the  guests 
by  the  bride's  people.  They  all  sit,  men  on  one  side,  and 
the  ladies  with  their  veils  on  the  other.  One  by  one  they 
bring  their  trays,  many  pleasant  remarks  are  made.  "  He 
is  a,"  one  says  in  the  midst  of  an  announcement,  "  rich  man, 
Baba."  "  Baba  "  is  a  word  like  "brethren," — others  say, 
"  Ah,  ha,  this  is  why  my  uncle  has  been  saving  the  gold," 
and  so  on. 

Someone  has  not  brought  his  gift.  He  does  not  move 
to  call  for  his  trays,  all  look  at  him,  the  bride's  father  and 
mother  feeling  angry  with  their  stingy  kinsman.  All  at 
once  he  rises,  throws  his  shawl  over  the  bridegroom,  and 
from  under  his  huge  coat  brings  out  two  heavy  bags.  He 
opens  them  and  pours  golden  coins  over  the  bridegroom. 
Then  all  applaud,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  say  that  he 
is  a  poor  man  and  he  would  like  to  shower  all  the  gold  and 
jewels  of  all  the  earth  over  his  relation's  son,  but  perhaps 
they  would  gratify  his  humble  desires  by  accepting  what 
he  has  to  give. 

This  function  being  over,  afternoon  tea  is  served.  Those 
who  care  to  retire  may  do  so,  and  their  meals  are  carried  to 
their  quarters,  others  have  them  together. 

The  financial  strain  of  the  wedding  is  in  large  measure 
placed  on  the  bride's  people.  They  have  to  erect  the  shaii 
khana^  provide  accommodation  for  the  guests,  and  the 
number  of  the  guests  often  reached  as  many  as  a  thousand 
people.  The  cost  of  the  food  is  divided  between  the  bride- 
groom's father  and  the  bride's  father. 

We  come  to  the  next  day  of  the  celebrations.  After  the 
morning  prayer,  the  programme  starts,  the  first  item  being 
the  drawing  up  of  the  clauses  of  nikdh  ndma  and  makr 
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ndma.  The  first  of  the  documents  is  a  form  of  certificate 
of  marriage  by  a  qdsi,  and  the  second  a  legal  document,  in 
which  it  is  clearly  stated  on  what  financial  grounds  the 
bride  will  stand  during  her  married  life  and  in  case  of  her 
husband  dying.  Great  divergence  of  opinion  prevails  in 
settling  up  the  mahr  ndma,  for  often  the  demands  of  the 
bride's  father  are  invariably  extortionate.  Elders  of  the 
family  intervene  as  a  rule  and  arrange  matters.  In  the 
marriage  contract  the  husband  may  undertake  to  give  his 
wife  fifty  rupees  a  month  as  pocket  money,  a  certain 
portion  of  land  or  a  house  which  will  be  registered  in  her 
name  ;  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  death  she  will  receive 
10,000  gold  or  silver  coins.  The  7nahr — a  legal  share — 
of  the  wife  is  of  two  kinds  :  mahr-i-mu' ajjal  and  mahr- 
i-niufassal  or  muwajjal. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  which  the  wife  can  demand  at 
any  time  from  her  husband,  while  the  second  falls  to  her 
only  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  cases  of  divorce  the 
husband  has  to  give  up  his  wife's  mahr^  and  she  can  claim 
it  whether  it  be  mufassal  or  mu'ajjal.  All  the  obligations,  it 
will  be  noted,  are  wholly  on  the  husband's  side.  The  girl's 
people  do  not  commit  themselves  to  any  legal  obligations. 

An  understanding  being  arrived  at,  a  rough  draft  of  the 
mahr  ndma  or  qabdla  ndma,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is 
given  to  the  qdzi  to  record  on  parchment.  The  marriage 
certificate  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  wedding  ceremony  is  conducted  in  the  forenoon  or 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  5  a.m.  A  grand  concert  amuses 
the  guests  who  sit  up  all  night.  Not  even  the  piper  on  the 
Fort  gate  is  allowed  to  snooze.  Strict  and  parsimonious 
Afghans  do  away  with  singing,  and  other  frivolous  customs 
and  a  mildd  sharlf  is  all  that  may  take  place. 

Mildd  sharlf  is  the  process  of  reading  passages  from 
books  which  deal  with  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  watchful  guests  rousing 
before  dawn  those  who  have  fallen  asleep,  so  that  they  may 
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put  on  their  best  suits,  and  get  ready  for  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Some  refuse  to  be  disturbed,  and  if  a  sound 
slumberer  is  rudely  aroused  by  a  spray  of  cold  water  blows 
may  be  freely  exchanged.  At  dawn  all  is  ready  ;  the  ladies 
pale  with  fatigue  are  arranged  on  one  side  and  the  men  on 
the  other.  Then  the  bride  is  brought  from  her  room,  two 
ladies  on  each  side  of  her,  and  she  walks  with  slow  and 
dignified  steps  to  the  "  seat  of  honour."  The  bride-groom 
comes  next  and  sits  down  beside  her. 

The  qdzi  with  papers  in  his  hand  stands  up  to  speak.  A 
hush  having  fallen  on  the  gathering,  "  Sisters  and  Brethren  " 
he  says,  "  I  have  here  two  documents,  one  the  marriage 
certificate,  the  other  mahr  ndma.  Two  gentlemen  from  the 
side  of  the  bride  and  two  from  that  of  the  bride-groom 
have  asked  the  parties  concerned  in  marriage  whether  they 
accept  each  other  as  husband  and  wife.  Thrice  they  have 
asked  the  questions  and  thrice  they  have  heard  the  bride 
and  bride-groom  say,  '  I  do.'  The  husband  has  agreed 
to  sign  the  contract  providing  so  much  in  his  wa/^r." 

This  document  being  read  and  re-read,  the  qdzi  signs 
both  papers.  It  also  bears  six  or  seven  or  eight  other 
initials,  including  those  of  the  father  of  the  bride,  of  the 
father  of  the  bride-groom  and  four  shaklds,  witnesses. 
These  witnesses  must  all  be  elderly  men.  Then  the  bride 
and  the  bride-groom  put  their  names  or  the  impressions  of 
their  left  thumbs  on  the  contract.  This  being  done,  all  is 
quiet  again  and  the  qdzi  or  ynujii  (both  terms  mean  the  same) 
reads  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  those  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  are  laid  down  in  the  "  Traditions  of  Mu- 
hammad." Then  a  short  sermon  is  delivered  which  informs 
the  young  couple  regarding  their  respective  duties  towards 
each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  cries  of  "  Be  it  ominous  " 
— "  Be  it  lucky  "  fill  the  air,  and  the  bride  is  conveyed  to 
her  chamber  again  amidst  showers  of  coins  and  flowers. 
The  bride-groom  retires  to  his  own  apartment.     The  qdzi 
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is  given  a  than — a  piece  of  cloth  about  thirty  yards  long — 
of  gold  cloth,  some  money,  a  turban,  sweets  and  fruits  ;  his 
work  has  been  completed. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bride-groom's  mother  takes 
charge  of  the  bride,  and  all  crowd  to  the  bride's  room,  for 
another  custom  must  be  observed.  Every  lady  is  expected 
to  come  and  see  the  bride  unveiled,  and  give  something 
in  gold  or  silver  in  her  hand  as  runumdgi — the  gift  for  seeing 
the  beautified  face  of  the  newly-married  one. 

Soon  afterwards  the  bride's  maids  prepare  a  place  in  the 
largest  hall  of  the  house  for  another  ceremony  called  Aina 
mushaf  (Persian — Aina,  mirror,  charming  and  beautiful 
face,  meaning  a  mirror  in  which  a  charming  face  is  reflected). 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  custom  in  connection  with  the 
wedding  ceremony.  A  mirror  is  placed  before  the  bride, 
and  the  bride-groom  is  asked  to  sit  on  the  bride's  left. 
A  shawl  is  held  over  them,  and  the  bride  has  to  unveil  and 
look  in  the  mirror.  Then  husband  and  wife  see  each  other's 
face  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  first 
real  meeting.  The  bride  is  shy  and  does  not  open  her  eyes, 
and  the  bride's  maids  and  others  pass  many  humorous 
remarks,  chaffing  her  freely. 

A  silver  engraved  bowl  is  then  brought,  with  a  little 
sherbet,  and  a  plate  of  white  rice  pudding.  The  bride- 
groom is  to  drink  a  little  of  the  sherbet  and  offer  the  bride 
a  sip.  Often  she  closes  her  lips  tightly,  but  force  is  applied 
and  a  spoonful  dropped  into  her  mouth  ;  so  also  with  the 
rice  pudding.  Sherbet  and  rice  must  always  be  tasted 
first  by  the  man.  A  shower  of  roses  announces  the  termi- 
nation of  this  custom,  and  when  the  bride-groom  attempts 
to  rise  he  finds  he  is  held  down  to  the  floor,  a  corner  of  his 
coat  having  been  sewn  to  the  carpet  while  he  was  engaged 
in  Aina  Mashaf.  At  this  there  is  a  roar  of  laughter.  The 
offender  is  found,  and  is  probably  a  younger  sister  of  the 
bride.  She  refuses  to  undo  the  stitches  unless  a  gold  coin 
is  given  to  her.     As  soon  as  this  toll  is  paid,  the  bride- 
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groom  calls  his  attendants  to  bring  his  shoes,  but  it  is  found 
that  one  of  them  is  missing.  Some  one  declares  that  she 
knows  who  possesses  the  shoe  and  that  it  will  be  duly 
returned  on  payment  of  two  gold  coins. 

The  bride-groom  is  rescued  from  his  tormentors  after 
the  payments  are  made. 

Then  he  goes  away  and  joins  the  concert  of  the  merry. 
makers  in  the  shadi  khdna.  There  his  place  is  a  dignified 
one,  for  he  sits  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  head  of  the 
Clan.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  audience  of  merry- 
makers. The  old  men  occupy  seats  next  to  the  bride- 
groom ;  the  other  seats  are  graduated  according  to  the  age. 
No  employees  are  allowed  to  sit,  and  servants  carry  cups 
of  green  tea  to  whoever  may  want  one.  The  elderly  men 
are  seen  swaying  from  side  to  side  accompanying  a  couplet 
from  molanay  rum,  for  they  see  the  profound  meanings 
in  it.  Some  throw  money  to  the  singers.  The  youths  on 
each  side  sit  with  gaping  mouths  and  scribble  down  on  the 
white  floorcloth  or  pillow  covers  such  couplets  as  strike 
them  as  particularly  good,  but  they  cannot  read  their 
writing  when  the  concert  is  over.  An  eccentric  old  man 
yells  out  with  closed  eyes  ^' bdz  hekham,  bdz  bekham,  sardd 
khuh  ast,"  "  Sing  it  again,  sing  it  again,  your  voice  and  the 
song  stir  my  very  soul."  The  song  is  encored  again  and 
again,  till  the  singer  gets  stupefied  and  forgets  the  couplets. 
In  this  manner  affairs  in  the  Song  Hall  progress  from  hour 
to  hour.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  you  find 
instead  of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  music,  clumps  of  snorting 
youths  lying  rolled  in  their  voluminous  postins  or  fur  coats. 
Some  may  have  even  used  the  carpets  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  The  best  singer  has  retired,  and  one  who  had 
already  had  two  or  three  rounds  is  endeavouring  to  make 
people  believe  that  his  hoarse  voice  is  musical. 

At  dawn  comes  another  ceremony.  It  is  announced 
that  the  bride  is  about  to  depart  to  her  mother-in-law's 
house.     All  are  roused  and  make  ready  to  escort  her.     If 
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the  house  is  not  far  distant  the  leader  of  the  head  of  the  Clan 
carries  the  bride  in  his  arms,  but  perhaps  a  conveyance  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  all  help  the  bride  to  mount 
the  carriage,  with  bismillah — with  the  name  of  Allah — and 
imam  zdmin — Saints  be  her  guards.  The  bride  thus 
accompanied  with  an  old  servant  and  an  elderly  lady  and 
her  sister  or  a  friend  depart  in  tears  from  her  mother's 
house.     Her  mother  is  weeping  bitterly. 

The  bride-groom  follows  his  bride  on  horseback  attired 
in  his  nuptial  garments,  and  others,  also  on  horses,  make 
up  a  procession. 

The  dress  usually  worn  by  the  Afghan  bride-groom  is 
not  gaudy.  It  consists  of  a  white  or  dove-grey  silk  turban 
adorned  at  the  end  with  a  few  vertical  golden  stripes.  He 
wears  a  loose  garment  like  a  dressing  gown,  called  jiibba, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Arab  Sheikhs.  It  is  of  black 
velvet  or  serge,  there  is  gold  work  on  the  cuffs  and  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  arm  near  the  shoulder,  and  a  big  leaf 
is  embroidered  on  the  back.  Not  infrequently,  however,  all 
work  of  ornamenting  the  juhba  is  done  in  red  or  blue  silk. 

A  kamar-band  is  tied  round  his  waist  under  his  jubba, 
and  in  it  is  inserted  a  curved  dagger.  (Persian — kamar  = 
waist,  band ^h^nd,  meaning  a  band  for  the  waist.)  He 
wears  white  baggy  trousers  with  a  thousand  folds,  some- 
thing like  the  kind  favoured  by  the  Algerians.  The  shoes 
are  most  picturesque  ;  they  are  like  slippers,  the  toe  point 
is  curved  up  and  tapers  to  a  thread. 

When  the  procession  reaches  the  other  house,  the  bride 
is  taken  to  her  new  apartments,  where  she  will  remain  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  her  mother  will  come  to  take 
her  away  to  her  paternal  home  for  a  week.  Afterwards 
she  settles  down  in  her  new  home,  and  unpacks  her  cases. 

Her  staff  of  servants  is  provided  by  her  husband,  with 
an  additional  kaniz  (woman  slave)  or  a  ghuldm  (man  slave) 
from  her  parents.  Her  house  is  not  a  separate  one.  The 
cooking  is  done  in  one  kitchen  for  the  whole  family  of  her 
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mother-in-law.  There  are,  however,  private  apartments 
for  her  husband  and  herself.  At  meal  times  she  has  to 
be  present  at  the  family  table.  She  becomes  one  of  the 
family.  An  extra  degree  of  bashfulness  is  considered  a  great 
quality  among  young  maidens  and  more  especially  newly- 
married  women,  and  this  quality  is  sometimes  a  drawback 
to  them,  for  they  cannot  sit  with  others  at  the  meals. 

Messengers  run  from  one  house  to  another,  from  the  bride 
to  her  mother,  and  from  her  to  her  daughter  in  turn,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Some  inquire  about  the 
family,  others  fetch  a  forgotten  workbox,  a  third  runs  for 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  girl's  own  little  garden,  and  so  on. 

Tasty  dishes  and  newly  baked  bread  are  sent  on  to  the 
homesick  bride.  The  husband  goes  out  after  breakfast  if 
he  is  well-to-do  and  has  an  hour  or  two  in  his  karaiz  (field), 
or  shoulders  his  gun  and  goes  to  the  woods  to  shoot.  He 
comes  home  at  lunch-time  laden  with  all  kinds  of  game. 
The  wife  is  engaged  putting  her  house  in  order  till  dgha 
(the  master  or  husband)  returns. 

Two  or  three  months  go  past,  but  the  bride  during  this 
time  is  not  allowed  to  visit  her  mother  ;  her  mother,  how- 
ever, can  call  and  see  her.  In  time  a  Function  is  held,  and 
after  it  the  young  lady  has  permission  to  visit  her  parents 
in  the  house  of  her  birth.  This  is  termed  pa  wdzi  (Persian — 
pa,  feet  ;  wdzi,  a  corruption  of  aivdzi,  meaning  to  open, 
to  free),  "  Freedom  of  the  feet." 

A  few  friends  and  relations  are  invited  to  breakfast  by 
the  bride's  mother.  They  afterwards  visit  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and  reading  the  Koran  and  showering 
flowers  and  sweets  bring  the  young  wife  to  her  mother's 
house.  There  a  feast  is  held  and  all  remain  till  maghrib, 
or  evening  prayer,  when  the  same  body  of  people  escort 
the  young  wife  back  to  her  husband.  After  this  pd  wdzi, 
she  can  visit  her  mother  as  often  as  she  pleases,  but  on  all 
occasions  she  has  to  receive  the  permission  of  her  husband 
and  mother-in-law,  and  they  never  refuse  her. 
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I  now  come  to  my  last  section,  which  deals  with  the 
passing  of  the  Afghan  from  this  life  to  the  next. 

Customs,  Religious  Rites,  Ceremonies  of  Burials. 

As  soon  as  it  is  know'n  that  a  man  is  about  to  die,  in 
African  phraseology,  the  physicians  have  "  declared  their 
reply  " — jawdb  dddand,  that  the  patient  will  not  live  long, 
the  news  spreads  like  fire,  and  relations  begin  to  collect. 

If  the  dying  man  has  not  made  a  will,  he  calls  a  qazi 
and  dictates  and  signs  one.  The  women  folk  dislike  to 
hear  of  a  will  ;  the  word  is  never  uttered  when  anybody 
is  unwell.  It  is  equivalent  to  expressing  an  ill  wish.  If 
they  inquire  as  to  how  the  patient  is,  they  generally  say, 
'*  We  have  heard  that  the  enemies  of  your  hu  band  are 
indisposed." 

A  dying  man  calls  his  sons,  daughters  and  wife  to  his 
bedside.  He  makes  a  short  speech  to  them  in  which  he 
wishes  them  goodbye,  and  advises  them  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  as  they  have  done  during  his  life-time.  Then 
he  places  his  hand  on  his  wife's  head  and  asks  her  to  be 
considerate  to  her  children,  and  appoints  his  eldest  son  as 
the  head  of  the  family.  All  weep  most  profusely.  The 
dying  man  warns  them — as  a  rule — that  his  soul  will  not 
rest  in  peace  if  they  weep  after  his  death  or  do  not  live 
together  in  harmony  and  peace. 

When  death  at  length  comes  loud  wailing  resounds 
through  the  Fort.  Relations  and  servants  weep  profusely. 
Someone  sits  down  near  the  dead  person  and  reads  the 
sura  ydstn  (one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran).  Other 
members  of  the  family  and  Clan  come  to  join  in  the  burial 
procession,  and  the  house  is  soon  quite  full. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  room  where  the  dead 
person  may  be  lying,  a  dim  light  burns  there  and  two  or 
three  hdjiz  or  chanters  of  the  Koran  by  rote,  read  the 
suras  in  a  low  tone,  while  all  without  is  wailing  and  crying. 
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Some  arc  wrapped  in  mournful  silence.  A  man  is  at  once 
dispatched  to  make  the  grave  ready,  another  to  bring 
white  shrouds  and  incense  and  earthenwares.  In  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  family  garden  is  dug  a  temporary  grave, 
called  lahd,  and  there  the  dead  is  washed  and  bathed. 
Then  this  grave  is  closed  up  and  made  green  with  tufts 
of  grass. 

Water  carriers  and  others  engage  themselves  in  the  act 
of  washing  the  corpse,  and  two  or  three  near  relations  rub 
the  body,  while  the  w^ater  carrier  spurts  water  from  his 
mashk — a  goat-skin  containing  water.  The  big  toes  of 
the  dead  person  are  tied  with  a  strip  of  white  muslin,  and 
a  white  sheet  is  carried  right  up  to  the  head  and  knotted 
there.  Benzoin  burns  all  the  time  and  the  lahd  is  curtained 
all  round.  Then  the  wooden  frame,  like  a  bedstead,  is 
brought  forward,  a  white  cloth  is  spread  on  it  and  the 
corpse,  supported  by  six  people,  is  transferred  from  the 
lahd  board  on  to  the  bedstead.  Two  sheets  cover  the  dead 
body  and  the  corners  are  tied  at  the  ends  by  white  strips, 
and  then  the  jenaza  (the  funeral)  preparations  are  com- 
pleted. 

A  rose  perfume  is  sprinkled  over  the  jandza^  no  flowers 
are  laid  there,  but  in  some  families  the  outer  cover  of  the 
bedstead  is  inscribed  with  verses  from  the  Koran.  The 
burial  takes  place  as  soon  as  possible.  A  short  prayer 
called  fdtiha  is  read  before  lifting  the  bier,  which  is  then 
carried  on  shoulders,  the  six  nearest  relatives  supporting 
the  bedstead,  four  at  each  corner  and  two  in  the  middle  ; 
no  one  goes  in  front  of  the  jandza. 

If  the  dead  is  a  woman  all  the  ceremonies  are  the  same, 
but  the  washing,  ghiisl  (Persian — bath)  is  done  by  a  female 
of  the  family,  usually  the  mother  or  some  other  elderly 
person.  The  bier  is  then  carried  from  the  female  quarters 
to  the  courtyard,  where  the  funeral  service  is  performed. 

When  people  hear  that  So-and-so  is  dead  they  utter 
these  sentences  from  the  Koran  :     "  Inna  lillahd  wa  inna 
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alaih  rajayun  "  (Arabic,  "  We  are  owned  by  God  and  to  Him 
we  must  all  return  "), 

The  funeral  service  is  held  in  the  courtyard  or  a  field 
where  large  numbers  of  people  may  be  able  to  pray.  The 
bier  is  placed  in  front  and  all  arranged  in  facing  it.  The 
imam,  or  priest,  leads  the  prayer.  All  fold  their  arms,  one 
over  the  other,  round  their  waist,  direct  their  gaze  down- 
wards at  the  words  of  alldho  akbar — God  is  Great — from 
the  imam,  and  a  silent  prayer  is  read  for  the  peace  of  the 
soul. 

When  the  prayer  is  over  the  bier  is  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  all  the  mourners  follow  in  procession,  repeating  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  grave  which  has  been  prepared  before- 
hand, consists  of  a  ditch  six  feet  deep,  with  an  under- 
ground chamber  running  to  the  right  side  in  which  the  body 
is  to  be  placed.     This  chamber  is  called  baghli  or  caress. 

It  is  the  custom  that  if  anyone  meets  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  his  way,  whether  he  knows  the  person  or  not, 
he  must  accompany  it  for  at  least  forty  steps  and  repeat 
the  prayer  for  the  dead.  If  he  is  in  a  carriage  or  riding 
a  horse  he  must  come  down  and  join  the  mourners,  and  must 
not  pass  the  jandza,  but  wait  till  the  procession  passes 
before  he  continues  his  journey. 

When  the  bier  reaches  the  grave,  two  men  descend  into 
the  grave  and  the  corpse  is  lowered  gently,  and  placed 
in  the  chamber.  The  direction  of  the  grave  is  determined 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  lies  the  Holy  City,  Mecca. 
The  feet  of  the  dead  must  be  towards  the  west,  and  the 
head  to  the  east,  the  face  being  towards  Mecca.  When  the 
men  come  out  of  the  grave,  a  short  prayer  is  repeated  by 
all  who  are  standing  round.  Then  the  boards  are  placed 
in  position  and  a  mat  laid  over  them  and  the  earth  is  thrown 
in.  All  the  mourners  throw  down  handfuls  of  earth,  and 
finally  the  grave  is  closed  and  a  mound  raised  over  it. 
A  temporary  grave-stone  is  erected  and  below  it  a  small 
lamp  burns  feebly.     Men  are  appointed  to  watch  the  grave 
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and  one  or  two  MuUas  having  read  passages  from  the 
Koran,  the  party  wend  their  way  back  to  their  respective 
homes. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  some  cases,  the 
chamber  in  which  the  body  rests  is  constructed  of  bricks 
and  a  space  two  feet  high  is  left  below  the  covering  planks. 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  horn  is  sounded  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  all  the  dead  will  arise.  It  is  desired  that 
when  they  awake,  their  eyes  will  gaze  at  the  Holy  Kaba 
at  Mecca.  The  space  left  above  the  grave  is  the  height 
of  an  average  man  when  he  sits  erect,  as  everyone  will  sit 
when  he  hears  the  last  summons. 

The  chambers  of  many  graves  are  not  lined  with  bricks, 
nor  are  any  structures  placed  over  them,  for  some  people 
think  that  the  body  will  have  a  hard  struggle  in  leaving 
the  grave  at  the  Blowing  of  the  Horn,  if  the  graves  are 
covered  with  cement  and  stones. 

After  the  burial  the  chief  mourners  return  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased.  There  the  head  of  the  Clan  addresses  the 
women  folk,  counselling  them  not  to  grieve,  for  it  was  the 
will  of  Allah  that  So-and-so  has  died  and  that  his  soul 
should  be  accorded  Divine  Acceptance.  Then  the  party 
is  asked  to  dine,  and  after  a  prayer  they  disperse. 

The  widow  and  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased 
wear  no  colours  and  no  ornaments.  Some  widows  never 
again  use  colours,  but  always  appear  in  pure  white  without 
ornaments. 

Feasts  called  jum'ardti  (Persian,  of  Thursday),  are  held 
every  Thursday,  and  mourners  are  invited  to  dinner  and 
to  read  the  Koran  for  the  dead.  Similar  ceremonies  are 
also  observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  and  the  fortieth  day 
after  the  death.  On  the  fortieth  day,  which  is  called 
chahlum,  friends  and  relations  come  from  far  and  near  to 
join  in  the  mourning,  and  all  go  to  the  grave  to  pray  there. 
The  women  attend  on  this  occasion.  When  a  relation  comes 
from  a  distance  to  join  in  the  chahlum,  one  who  has  not 
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been  at  the  burial  ceremony,  he  shakes  hands  with  all  and 
expresses  sympathy. 

Chahlum  being  over,  there  is  no  other  formal  function 
till  a  year  has  gone  past.  Then  the  mourning  called  sail 
(Persian,  pertaining  to  year,  yearly)  is  held.  All  relatives 
go  to  the  grave  and  spend  a  whole  day  there  in  mourning. 
The  lamp-lighting  takes  place  each  Thursday  for  long  after- 
wards, and  a  Mulla  may  be  appointed  to  read  the  Koran 
regularly  over  the  grave  for  a  number  of  years.  On 
Fridays  after  the  prayer,  people  visit  the  graveyard  and 
read  a  portion  of  the  Koran  and  send  blessings  to  the  soul 
of  their  relatives. 

On  Thursdays,  after  'isha'  (last  prayer  or  night  prayer), 
one  may  see  a  whole  household  sitting  round  the  lahd, 
where  the  body  of  the  dead  has  been  washed.  Chapters 
from  the  Koran  are  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed. 
The  scene  is  one  of  great  solemnity  and  is  very  touching. 
The  mourners  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Texts  and  pause 
with  uplifted  beseeching  hands.  With  deep  reverence  they 
first  send  the  blessings  of  the  Koran  to  the  soul  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad.  Then  very  tenderly,  their  sorrow 
sweetened  by  piety,  they  send  heart-felt  blessings  to  the 
soul  of  their  own  remembered  dead.  So  do  Love  and 
Duty  endure,  for  Death  cannot  cause  them  to  wither  and 

decay. 

Ikbal  Ali  Shah. 


THE  CULTS  OF  THE  MOTHER  GODDESSES 
IN  INDIA. 


BY    \V.    CROOKE. 


{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Bournemouth,  nth  September,  1919.) 

Behind  many  divine  impersonations  of  the  Minoan  and 
early  Hellenic  theogonies  appears  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
Great  Mother,  who  is  generally  benevolent.  "  Just  as  the 
mother,"  says  Dr.  Farnell,  "  frequently  stands  between 
the  children  and  the  father  as  the  mild  intercessor,  so  the 
goddess  often  becomes  the  mediator  of  mercy  to  whom  the 
sinners  turn  as  their  intercessor  with  the  offended  god. 
Such  was  Isis  for  the  Graeco-Roman  world  ;  such  at  times 
was  Athena  for  the  Athenians  ;  such  is  the  Virgin  for 
Mediterranean  Christendom."  ^  But  the  range  of  the 
Mother  cult  extends  beyond  the  Mediterranean  area,  in 
forms  like  those  of  Nina  or  Ishtar  in  Babylonia,  Ashtoreth, 
sister  of  Ishtar,  among  the  Western  Semites,  the  great 
Hittite  Goddess  of  Boghaz-Keui.^  As  regards  the  Western 
Aryans,  mythographers  seem  generally  to  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  goddesses  of  this  class  should  not  be 
regarded  as  aliens,  borrowed  from  the  pre-Aryan  races  in 
whose  lands  they  settled,  and  that,  as  the  cults  of  Mother 
Earth  prevailed  widely  in  Europe,  deities  like  Dione, 
Demeter,  Hera  and  Hestia  may  be  accepted  as  old  Hellenic 

'  Greece  and  Babylon,  82. 

*Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,   Tlte  Golden  Boir^h,  3rd  ed.     Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  i.  128 
et  seqq. 
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goddesses.^  "  The  nature-worship  of  the  Hellenes  was 
pre-eminently  concerned  with  Mother-earth — withGe-meter, 
and  this  divine  power  in  its  varied  personal  forms  was 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the 
popular  heart  :  so  much  of  their  ritual  was  concerned 
directly  with  her.  And  some  scholars  have  supposed, 
erroneously,  I  think,  but  not  unnaturally,  that  all  the 
leading  Hellenic  goddesses  arose  from  this  aboriginal 
animistic  idea."  ^ 

At  present  our  knowledge  of  these  primitive  Mother 
deities  is  far  from  being  complete.  As  their  cults  and  that 
of  Mother  Earth  arc  widespread  in  India,  it  may  be  worth 
considering  whether  a  description  of  them  may  throw  some 
much-needed  light  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Western  Mothers. 

The  question  of  the  transmission  of  culture  is  still  a 
subject  of  active  controversy,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide  whether  India  and  the  Mediterranean  are  in  any 
true  sense  contiguous  cultures.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  quest  of  the  precious  metals  or  minerals,  incense, 
pepper  and  many  other  things  may  have  led  to  early  trade 
intercourse  by  the  Red  Sea  route.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  any  scholar,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
would  be  inclined  to  trace  much  connexion  in  theology  or 
ritual  between  India  and  Egypt.  The  case  of  the  relations 
of  India  to  Babylonia,  the  latter  country  forming  a  link 
with  the  West,  is  still  obscure.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Indian  deity  who  can  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian 
En-lil  or  Bel  of  Nippur,  conceived  as  the  god  of  earth  par 
excellence  ;  Mcsopotamian  religion  has  no  parallel  figure 
to  the  Grecian  Ge,  and  though  Ishtar  possessed  vegetative 

'  Karnell,  o/.  dl.  94  el  seq. 

•  [hid.  114;  Id.  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  iii.  I  et  seqq.,  and  compare  Miss 
J.  E.  H&rnson,  Joui-nal  Hellenic  Society,  xix.  (1899),  205,  208,  220  ct  seq.  ; 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  263  et  seqij.  :  Themis,  166  et  seqq.  ; 
Mythology  and  Monuments  ol' .Ancitiit  .Athens,  44. 
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functions,   it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  she  was  a 
personal  form  of  Earth. ^ 

The  study  of  the  Indian  Mother  cults  is  for  many  reasons 
ifficult.  In  their  earliest  forms  they  are  aniconic  and  un- 
V  o-ordinated,  and  literary  evidence  of  the  more  primitive 
Dravidian  cults  is,  of  course,  wanting.  When  they  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Brahmans  they  have  been  so 
worked  over  and  metamorphosed  that  many  of  their 
original  features  are  now  unintelligible.  When  these 
deities  influence  fertility  the  cultus  is  to  a  large  extent 
magical,  and  as  magic  necessarily  involves  secrecy,  enquirers 
of  a  different  faith  are  unable  to  investigate  it.  In  the  case 
of  Saktism,  the  latest  development,  these  difficulties  are 
increased,  because  the  worship  of  the  female  productive 
energies  offends  the  nobler  and  more  sober  instincts  of 
Hindus,  and  the  rites  are  necessarily  conducted  with  pre- 
cautions against  the  intrusion  of  outsiders  in  the  mysteries. 
When  we  compare  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  pantheons 
in  India  an  important  difference  at  once  attracts  attention." 
In  Vedic  belief  and  ritual  goddesses  occupy  a  very  subordi- 
nate position,  they  play  hardly  any  part  as  rulers  of  the 
world,  and  only  two — Ushas,  the  spirit  of  the  dawn,  and 
SarasvatI,  originally  the  impersonation  of  a  sacred  river — 
acquired  special  importance.^  In  the  same  way,  in  Baby- 
lonia, except  Ishtar,  the  goddesses  are  not  very  imposing 
figures,  their  characteristics  are  not  sharply  defined  or 
differentiated,  and  their  position  conforms  to  the  low  con- 
ception of  women  in  that  civilisation.^      In   the  modern 

^  M.  Jastrow,  llie  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  140  ;  L.  W.  King, 
Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology,  lO,  17  ;  L.  R.  Farnell,  Greece  and 
Babylon,  114.  On  Babylonian  influence  in  India,  see  A.  A.  Macdonell, 
A.  B.  Keith,   Vfdic  India,  i.  430  et  seq.,  ii.  128  et  sei/.  432. 

"The  distinctive  difference  between  the  Aryans  and  the  Dasyu  was  one  of 
religion— Macdonell-Keith,  Vedic  Index,  i.  347,  357. 

^A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology,  124  et  seq.;  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism,  Saivism,  and  Minor  Religious  Systems,  142  et  seqq. 

^  L.  W.  King,  op.  lit.  22  et  seq. 
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orthodox  Brahmanical  pantheon  the  male  deities  are  also 
predominant,  and  their  consorts,  except  in  the  cases  of 
figures  like  Kali,  Durga,  or  Devi,  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance. But  in  the  old  Dravidian  pantheon  which  has 
survived  in  Southern  India  the  leading  feature  is  the  worship 
of  the  female  principle  in  nature,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
Brahman-ridden  Tamil  country  that  male  deities  acquire 
prominence  over  the  goddesses.^  The  important,  funda- 
mental conception  of  Dyaus,  the  Sky-god,  and  Prithivi, 
"  the  broad  one,"  the  impersonation  of  the  widespread 
northern  plains,  does  appear  in  the  Vedas,  but  this  bears 
little  relation  to  the  worship  of  Mother  Earth  among  the 
Indo- Aryan  and  Dravidian  peoples.^  In  the  Vedas  "  the 
Earth  herself  makes  no  remarkable  figure  :  she  is  indeed 
deified,  at  least  partially,  is  addressed  as  mother  and 
substance  of  all  things  :  is  generally,  in  company  with  the 
sky,  invoked  to  grant  blessings  ;  yet  this  never  advanced 
further  than  a  lively  personation  might  go."  * 

In  the  later  Hindu  cults,  however,  that  of  Mother  Earth 
has  acquired  great  importance.  She  now  takes  the  name, 
not  of  Prithivi,  evpv(TTepvo<i  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  Bhumi, 
"  that  which  is  produced,  exists,"  or  more  generally  of 
Dharti,  Dharani,  Dharitri,  "  she  who  bears  or  carries," 
the  upholder  of  the  human,  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
which  rests  upon  her  surface.  As  a  Gramadevata  or 
village  goddess  she  is  generally  aniconic,  being  supposed  to 
dwell  in  a  pile  of  rough  stones  or  potsherds  collected  under 

^Bishop  H.  Whitehead,  77te  Village  Cods  of  Sotitk  India,  17,  94. 

*Mac(ionell,  op.  cit.  8,  12  ;  [Sir]  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  2nd  ed. 
1.  321  et  seqq.  ;  G.  Oppert,  The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsa  or  India, 
402  ;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  ii.  16  et  seq. 

■^  W.  D.  Whitney,  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  32.  "  The  early 
Iranians  personified  Mother  Earth  as  Spenta-.A.rmaiti,  the  Aramati  of  the 
Vedas"  (M.  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Langtiag^e,  IVritings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsis,  160,  274,  306  ;  M.  Geiger,  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians 
in  Ancient  limes,  i.  Introd.  xxxvii.  et  seq.  128  it  seq.  ;  A.  A.  Macdonell, 
Vedic  Mythology,  \i^  et  seq.) 
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the  sacred  tree  of  the  community.  Her  cultus  is  of  primi- 
tive simplicity  :  she  is  chiefly  worshipped  by  women,  and 
if  she  has  a  priest  he  is  usually  not  a  Brahman,  but  drawn 
from  the  menials  or  outcastes.  In  south  India  Brahmans 
object  to  serve  the  Mothers  because  they  cannot  join  in 
their  animal  sacrifices.^  In  northern  India  her  offerings 
consist  usually  of  grain  or  fruit  laid  on  her  stones  or  of 
milk  poured  over  them.  The  Oraon  farmer,  before  trans- 
planting his  rice  seedlings,  makes  a  libation  of  rice-beer  on 
the  ground,  and  prays  to  Dharti  Mai  :  "  O  Mother  Earth  ! 
May  we  have  plenty  of  rain  and  a  bumper  crop  !  Here  is  a 
drink-offering  for  thee  !  "  ^  The  forest-dwelling  Kharwar 
in  Mirzapur,  who  now  lives  chiefly  by  farming,  prays  : 
"  O  Mother  Earth  !  Keep  in  prosperity  and  protect  the 
ploughman  and  his  oxen  !  "  while  in  the  Panjab  the  prayer 
runs  :  "  Keep  our  rulers  and  bankers  contented  !  Grant 
us  a  plentiful  yield  !  So  shall  we  pay  our  revenue  and 
satisfy  our  banker  " — the  sinister  figure  who  haunts  the 
dreams  of  the  struggling  peasant.^ 

In  the  Vedas  she  is  invoked  to  shelter  the  corpse  as  it  is 
laid  in  the  grave.  "  Go  thou  now  to  Mother  Earth,  who 
is  wide-opened,  favourable,  a  wool-soft  maiden  to  the  good 
man.  May  she  guard  thee  from  the  lap  of  destruction  ! 
Be  not  oppressive  to  him,  let  him  enter  easily,  may  he 
fasten  close  to  thee  !  "  ;  or,  as  it  runs  in  the  Atharva-veda, 
"  Be  pleasant  to  him,  O  Earth,  a  thornless  resting-place  : 
furnish  him  with  a  broad  refuge  !  I  cover  thee  excellently 
with  the  garment  of  Mother  Earth  !  Thou  being  earth, 
I  make  thee  enter  into  earth  !  "  *  The  Rauls  of  Poena  at 
the  present  day,  who  bury  their  dead,  say  :  "  O  Mother 
Earth  !  we  make  this  body  over  to  thee  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods   Brahma  and  Vishnu,   who   are   our  witnesses." 

1  Bishop  H.  Whitehead,  op.  cit.  41. 

*  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  The  Oraons  of  Chola  NCigpiir,  142. 
'  W.  Crnoke,  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  Northern  India,  i.  32  et  seq. 
^  Rig- Veda,  x.    18:  Atharvaveda,  xviii.  2,  4,  trans.  W.  D.  Whitney,  ii.  836, 
■843,  883.      The  word  f(jr  "  earth  "  is  here  bhiiiiti. 
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Here  the.  primitive  animistic  belief  has  been  worked  over 
by  Brahmanism. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  cultus  in  its 
most  primitive  type  :  but  the  oriental  tendency  towards 
anthropomorphism  rapidly  begins  to  affect  it,  and  the 
representation  of  the  goddess  develops  into  the  iconic 
stage.  The  southern  Mother,  Ellamma,  is  depicted  rising 
from  the  earth  as  in  the  Buddhist  sculptures  the 
Earth  Goddess  emerges  from  the  earth  to  support 
the  horse  on  which  Gautama  rides,  when  he  leaves 
his  wife  and  home  and  makes  the  Great  Renunciation, 
and  in  Greek  art  the  Anadosis  or  up-rising  of  the  Earth 
Goddess,  Pandora,  is  a  favourite  subject.^  As  regards  the 
cultus,  the  advance  towards  anthropomorphism  is  marked  by 
the  belief  current  in  Bengal  that  at  the  first  burst  of  the  rains 
in  June- July,  Mother  Earth,  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for 
her  fertilizing  work,  is  supposed  to  menstruate.  During 
this  time  there  is  an  entire  cessation  from  all  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  other  farm  work  ;  widows  abstain  from  eating 
rice  ;  next  comes  the  rite  of  purification,  when  a  stone 
representing  the  goddess  is  fixed  erect  in  the  ground,  its 
top  is  smeared  with  vermilion,  a  survival  of  a  blood  sacrifice, 
the  housewife  bathes  it  with  turmeric  water,  a  betelnut  is 
placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  close  by,  the  stone  is  bedecked 
with  flowers,  and  offerings  of  milk  and  flowers  are  made.^ 
A  similar  rite  of  purification,  under  Brahman  auspices,  is 
performed  in  the  case  of  the  goddess  BhagavatI,  "the 
Venerable,  Divine  One,"  at  her  temple  in  Travancore, 
after  her  menstruation,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place 
eight  or  ten  times  during  the  year.^ 

'  B.  Ziegenbalg,  Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods,  137;  A.  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Alt  in  India,  98  et  seqq.  ;  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion,  276  et  s(q</.  ;  Id.  Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens,  Introd.  xxix.  et  se//.,  11.  449;  L.  R.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek 
States,  iii.  17,  25,  27,  55,  216. 

^[Sir]  E.  Gait,  Census  Report,  Bengal,  1901,  i.  1S9. 

*  V.  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  Stale  Manual,  ii.  89  et  seq. 
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Again,  the  Earth  Goddess,  being  the  primary  source  of 
that  Mana  which  fertilizes  men  and  animals,  and  brings 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  harvest,  naturally  becomes  periodi- 
cally exhausted,  and  needs  repose  to  recruit  her  energies. 
In  Malabar  in  January-February  the  field  work  is  over,  and 
Mother  Earth  rests  during  the  hot  weather  until  the 
first  shower  of  rain,  when  she  revives  and  undergoes  the 
natural  function  of  women  just  described.^  This  periodical 
rest  of  the  goddess,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made 
later  on,  is  observed  throughout  the  country  in  various 
ways.  In  the  Panjab  she  sleeps  on  seven  or  eight  days  in 
each  month,  and  on  these  days  ploughing  and  sowing  are 
tabu,  with  this  concession  that  if  inadvertently  work  has 
started  on  these  days,  it  may  be  finished.^  In  the  Deccan, 
after  the  Nauratrl,  or  Nine  Nights'  feast  of  the  goddess  in 
September-October,  her  temple  is  closed  from  the  sacred 
nth  day  of  the  month  until  the  full-moon  day,  while  the 
goddess  rests  and  refreshes  herself  after  the  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  Mana  to  her  worshippers  during  her  festival.^ 
In  the  Deccan  many  people  make  a  vow  to  live  during  the 
rest  of  the  goddess  in  the  country  north  of  the  river  Goda- 
vari,  this  being  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary,  marking 
off  Hindostan  from  the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  the  south.* 

Naturally  after  her  periodical  rest  the  Earth  Mother 
needs  to  be  aroused.  This  rite  goes  back  to  Vedic  times, 
when,  at  the  Mahavrata  festival,  maidens  carrying  water 
pitchers  used  to  dance  round  a  fire  and  sing  :  "  The  cows 
smell   pleasantly  :     here   is   sweet    drink  !     the    cows    are 

^  L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer,  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  78. 

-North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  172;  Panjab  Notes  and  Queries, 
ii.   205. 

^Bombay  Gazetteer,  xx.  444. 

*  M.  M.  Underbill,  The  Indian  Year,  14.  "The  Phrygians,  according  to 
Plutarch,  believed  that  their  god  slept  in  winter  and  waked  in  summer,  and 
accordingly  they  celebrated  with  Bacchic  rites  the  beginning  and  end  of  this 
period  of  rest "  (Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  3rd  ed.  Adonis,  Attts, 
Osiris,  ii.  41). 
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mothers  of  butter  :  sweet  drink  !  the  cows  we  here  bathe  : 
sweet  drink  !  "  As  they  danced  they  struck  their  right 
thighs  with  their  right  hands — probably  with  the  intention 
of  expelHng  evil  influences  and  promoting  fertility  :  or  they 
used  to  beat  the  earth  with  their  right  feet,  and  danced^ 
following  the  course  of  the  sun.^  At  the  sowing  rite  of  the 
Garos  the  priest  invokes  Rokime,  "  Mother  of  rice,"  and 
striking  the  earth  with  a  chopper-handle  reminds  the 
goddess  that  certain  flowers  have  blossomed  in  the  jungle, 
which  is  a  sign  that  it  is  now  time  to  sow  the  rice  of  which 
she  is  the  Mother. ^  With  this  beating  of  the  ground  with 
a  chopper-handle  we  may  compare  the  Greek  vase  painting 
interpreted  by  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison,  where  a  Satyr  is  beating 
the  ground  to  wake  the  Earth  Mother,  Pandora.^  At  the 
Oraon  Jeth  Jatra  festival,  according  to  Colonel  Dalton,* 
the  girls  used  to  pat  the  Earth  to  make  her  fruitful.  Later 
enquiries,  however,  show  that  it  is  the  young  men  who 
carry  fans  made  of  wild  date  leaves,  or  yak  tails,  which  they 
wave  over  the  Earth  as  if  coaxing  her  to  bear  abundant 
crops.  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Roy  points  out  that,  in  Oraon 
belief,  this  is  the  function  of  males,  not  of  women.  Hence 
women  are  not  allowed  to  plough  or  sow,  but  they  may 
transplant  the  rice  seedlings  after  they  have  been  grown 
by  the  men,  because  it  is  the  business  of  women  to  tend 
them,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  their  own  babies.^  The 
first  act  done  when  a  male  child  is  born  among  the  Nayars 
of  Malabar  is  to  beat  the  Earth  with  a  coconut  leaf,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  to  grind  some  turmeric  in  a  mortar.     This 

^  A.  B.  Keith,  "The  Vedic  Mahavrata,"  Transactions  Third  International 
Contp-essfor  the  History  of  Religion,  ii.  55. 

*  A.  Playfair,  The  Garos,  93. 

^Journal  Hellenic  Society,  xx.  (1900),  106  et  seq.,  xxi.  (1901),  6;  L.  K. 
FarneU,  Culls  of  the  Greek  States,  iii.  26,  112,  205. 

*  Descripti-ie  Ethnology  0/  Bengal,  198. 

^  Sarat  Chandra  Koy,  op.  cit.  320.  For  a  douljtful  example  of  thrashing  the 
Earth  to  make  her  fruitful  from  New  Caledonia,  see  E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive 
Paternity,  i.  1 1 1  note. 
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is  done,  it  is  said,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  child's 
fear,  and  part  of  the  puberty  rites  of  the  Paraiyans  is  for 
the  mother  to  strike  the  ground  behind  her  ?on  with  a 
rice-pestle.^  The  meaning  of  these  rites  is  obscure  : 
possibly  they  may  be  fertihty  observances  intended  to 
arouse  the  Earth  Mother  to  strengthen  the  boy. 

The  great  gods,  Vishnu  and  others,  also  sleep  from 
June-July  till  October-November,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  rainy  season  when  field  work  is  slack.  The  same  con- 
siderations, based  on  the  cessation  of  work  during  the  rains, 
account  for  the  annual  Buddhist  Retreat  (varsika,  vassa, 
vassavasa),  during  which  the  monks  ceased  to  make  their 
usual  visits  to  their  disciples. ^  The  similar  Retreat  of  the 
Jains  (pajjusana,  pachusan)  should  be  held  when  the  rainy 
season  is  well  advanced,  a  time  when  ordinary  work  is 
interrupted,  and  there  is  danger  of  destruction  of  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  is  then  abundant.^ 

Similar  animistic  beliefs  regarding  the  personification  of 
Mother  Earth  and  the  danger  of  destroying  the  life  which 
she  fosters  account  for  the  prejudice  against  agriculture 
which  prevails  among  some  tribes,  castes,  or  religious 
orders.  The  Laws  of  Manu,  the  official  manual  of  Brah- 
manical  social  observances,  direct  that  a  Brahman  or  a 
Kshatriya  shall  carefully  avoid  agriculture,  "  which  causes 
injury  to  many  beings  and  depends  on  others.  Some 
declare  that  agriculture  is  something  excellent,  but  that 
means  of  subsistence  is  blamed  by  the  virtuous  :  for  the 
wooden  implement  with  iron  point  injures  the  Earth  and 
the  beings  living  in  the  Earth."  "*  A  religious  sanction  was 
thus  given  to  the  prejudice  against  agriculture,  work  which 

^  E.  Thurston,  Castes  attd  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  v.  344,  vi.  93. 

-  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  80  et  seq.  ;  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbe.';, 
British  Burma  an/  its  I'eople,  170  ;  Shway  Yne,  The  Burman,  i.  263  ;  L.  A. 
Waddell,   I'he  Buddhism  oflhibet,  223  et  seq. 

^  .Mrs.  M,  Stevenson,  Hastings:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  v.  675. 

*  Manu,  Laius,  x.  84,  85 ;  cf.  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  3rd  ed. 
Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  i.  88  et  seqq. 
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was  not  suited  to  the  Aryan  priest  and  warrior.  Hence 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  it  over  to  the  autoch- 
thonous peoples,  and  many  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  at  the 
present  day  will  not  handle  the  plough.  Buddhists 
adopted  the  same  rule  on  account  of  the  danger  likely  to  be 
caused  to  animal  or  vegetable  life  by  ploughing  :  but  they 
were  forced  to  make  an  ingenious  compromise,  to  wit,  that 
a  man  should  not  till  land  for  his  own  advantage,  but  that 
to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  Buddhist  Sanga,  or  com- 
munity, was  not  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  master.^ 
In  the  same  way,  the  Jains  are  particularly  careful  not  to 
destroy  all  animal  and  some  vegetable  life.  They  object 
to  build  a  house,  to  till  a  field,  to  eat  earth-grown  vegetables, 
like  potatoes,  beet,  or  onions,  but  they  will  eat  oranges  or 
mangoes,  which,  being  in  the  air,  do  not  form  a  refuge  for 
life  (jiva)  :  a  pious  member  of  the  sect  must  never  sell 
artificial  manure,  as  it  is  sometimes  made  from  the  bones 
of  dead  animals,  or  take  a  contract  for  building  houses  or 
digging  wells,  because  an  insect  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  the  work  :  for  the  same  reason  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  is  tabu  among  them.^  Hence  also  arose  the 
custom  of  having  the  first  ploughing  done  by  one  of  the 
menial  tribes,  like  the  Kurumbas  of  southern  India,  who 
risked  the  danger  which  his  masters  were  afraid  to  face.^ 
The  King,  being  sacrosanct,  was  also  required  to  do  the 
sacred  ploughing.^ 

^  I-tsing,  A  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  as  practised  in  India  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  trans.  J.  Takakusu,  6l. 

^Mrs.  M.  Stevenson,  The  Heart  of Jainisvi,  115,  138,  141,  214,  223.  "The 
Bhatias,  traders  in  Cutch,  will  not  deal  in  vegetables  or  root  crops"  {Bombay 
Gazetteer,  v.  54). 

'Thurston,  op.  cit.  iv.  168;  F.  Metz,  The  Tribes  inliabiling  the  Neilglierry 
Hills,  116;  Folk- Lore,  iv.  215. 

*SirJ.  Bowring,  7'he  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siain,  i.  158;  H.  C^.  Warren, 
Buddhism  in  I ransLitions,  54;  The Jataka,  Cambridge  trans,  iv.  104;  [Sir] 
J.  G.  Scott,  J  P.  Hardiman,  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States, 
part  I,  vol.  i.  52,  vol.  ii.  loi  ;  Sir  J.  G.  Krazer,  Pausanias,  ii.  172,  4S9,  514  ; 
'J  he  Golden  Bough,  3rd  ed.  The  Dying  God,  149  et  scq. 
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It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  many  beliefs  implying  that 
Mother  Earth  in  India  is  regarded  as  the  prime  source  of 
Mana.      One    rite,     specially     connected     with    fertility, 
deserves   notice.       All  over  the   country,   as   part  of   the 
marriage  ceremony,   the  women  of  the  family  go  to  the 
village   clay-pit,  and  bring  from  thence  the  Matmangara, 
or  "  lucky  earth,"  which  is  generally  used  in  building  the 
fireplace  on  which  the  materials  of  the  wedding  feast  are 
cooked.^     In  southern  India  this  "  lucky  earth  "  is  brought 
from  an  anthill,  because  ants  which  swarm  in  numbers  are 
a  type  of  fertility.^     Other  circumstances  enhance  the  luck 
of  such  earth.     In  Poona  seven  kinds  of  "  lucky  earth  " 
are  brought — from  a  Kings'  palace  gate,  from  a  hill,  from 
under  the  foot  of  an  elephant  or  of  a  horse,  from  a  place 
where  four  roads  meet,  from  a  cowshed,  and  from  under 
the  sacred  vdla  tree  [andropogon  muricatum).^      At  a  Rajput 
wedding  in  Bijapur,  a  relative  of  the  bridegroom  goes  to 
the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  tank  and  worships  Mother- Earth 
by  pouring  water  on  her  surface  :   he  daubs  the  place  with 
sandalwood    paste,    and   throws    rice   and   flowers    on   it : 
then  he  loosens  a  clod  with  a  pickaxe  and  brings  it  to  the 
marriage  booth. ^     In  the  Telugu  country,  the  earth,  known 
as  "  Golden  produce,"  is  brought  from  a  tank  with  much 
ceremony     by    five    women— a    lucky    number — who    are 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  they  have  a  cloth 
held  over  them  as  a  canopy,  probably  to  protect  them  from 
the  Evil  Eye   and  from  the  attacks  of   malignant  spirits  ; 
it  is  added  to  a  pile  of  earth,  decorated  with  coloured  pig- 
ments, which  is  raised  in  the  marriage  shed,  and  beside  it 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  ;   the  pile  is  not  removed,  but 
left   untouched   until  wind  and   rain  destroy  it.^       At  a 

*  W.  Crooke,  o/>.  cit.  i.  27. 

"Thurston,  op.  cit.  vi.  355.     "The  anthill,  being  sacred,  is  often  used  as  a 
shrine  of  the  village  goddess  "  (Bishop  Whitehead,  op.  cit.  79). 
'^Bombay  Gazetteer ,  xviii.  part  I,  141  note. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  159. 

^J.  A.  Padfield,  The  Hindu  at  Home,  144. 
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Brahman  wedding  in  Gujarat,  the  earth  is  used  for  making 
the  altars  used  in  the  rite  known  as  Grihasanti,  or  "  planet- 
soothing,"  by  which  the  dangerous  influence  of  some  planet, 
which  would  mar  the  success  of  the  marriage,  is  removed.^ 
The  intention  of  these  ceremonies  is  probably  to  convey 
to  the  married  pair  the  fertilizing  Mana  of  Mother  Earth. 

When  Mother  Earth  is  thus  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as 
a  living  creature  they  unconsciously  confirm  the  latest 
conclusions  of  science.  The  well-known  French  agrono- 
mist, M.  G.  Dumont,  has  recently  shown  that  the  Earth  is 
a  living  organism,  and  that  the  earthy  elements  are  merely 
the  skeleton  which  holds  together  its  respiratory,  digestive 
and  muscular  portions.  Respiration  is  the  interchange  of 
gases,  the  digestive  apparatus  the  interspaces  supplying 
nutritive  liquids  to  the  plant  roots,  the  muscular  action  the 
contractions  which  excite  coagulation,  and  which  are  due 
to  the  colloidal  membranes  covering  the  earth  particles. 
Folklore,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  thus  justified  by  the  con- 
clusions of  science. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  Mother  Earth  in  her 
benign,  kindly  aspects,  as  the  maintainer  and  giver  of 
fertility  to  men,  animals,  and  plants,  the  patron  goddess 
of  agriculture,  in  which  respects  she  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  Hellenic  and  other  deities  of  the  West.  In  this  aspect 
she  is  closely  connected  with  the  cult  of  trees,  which  force 
their  roots  into  her  bosom,  and  draw  support  from  her, 
while  by  their  branches  they  link  her  with  the  spirits  of 
the  air.  So  in  Greece,  Europa,  "  the  broad-faced,"  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hindu  Prithivi,  probably  a  Cretan- 
Boeotian  form  of  the  Earth  Goddess,  was  worshipped  at 
Gortyna  in  a  sacred  tree.^  In  India,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
is  associated  with  the  communal  tree,  the  planting  of  which 
is  the  first  act  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  village.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  tree  acts  a?  a  prophylactic,  because  it 

'  Bombay  Gazetteer,  ix.  pail  I,  42  <r/  seq. 

■  .\.  B.  Cook,  Zms,  i.  537  ;  Farnell,  op.  cit.  iii.  14,  30. 
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gives  shelter  to  all  sorts  of  malevolent  spirits  which  beset  the 
inhabitants.  A  curious  instance  of  this  belief  comes  from 
Poona.  When  his  parents  murdered  the  Maratha  Peshwa, 
Narayanrav  in  1772,  his  successor,  after  two  intervening 
members  of  the  house,  Bajirav,  who  believed  himself  to  be 
haunted  by  Narayanrav's  ghost,  planted  several  hundred 
thousand  mango  trees  round  the  city  to  afford  a  shelter  to 
the  angry  spirit.^  In  connexion  with  the  fertility  cult, 
the  value  of  the  tree  is  improved  if  it  be  ceremonially 
wedded  to  another  tree. 

Near  every  village  of  the  Pavras,  a  forest  tribe  in  Khan- 
desh,  is  a  sacred  tree,  round  which,  before  harvest,  the 
villagers  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising  Sun,  offer 
grain,  and  sacrifice  goats  and  flowers.  This  tree  god, 
known  as  Bava,  or  "  Father,"  Kumba,  has  a  consort.  Rani, 
"  Queen,"  Kajhal,  who  lives  in  another  sacred  tree  not  far 
off.2  Hence,  the  Mother  Goddess,  like  Siju,  the  Kachari 
god,  often  lives  in  a  tree.  The  Rajput  legend  tells  that  their 
patron  goddess  Asapurna,  ''  Fulfiller  of  desires,"  appeared 
out  of  a  tree  to  protect  the  princess  Surabhl,  when,  a 
fugitive,  she  lay  almost  at  the  point  of  death  under  its 
shade. ^ 

Particularly  among  races  who  bury  their  dead,  the 
Earth  Mother  is  apt  to  assume  a  chthonic  and  malignant 
character.  In  India,  as  in  Greece,*  the  snake  forms  the 
link  between  the  benign  spirits,  ancestral  or  other,  and  the 
malevolent  earth  genii.  In  Bundelkhand  certain  snakes 
known  as  Bhiaranl,  a  word  interpreted  to  mean,  "  Dwellers 
in  the  Earth,"  are  regarded  as  forms  of  Devi,  the  Mother 
Goddess  :  coconuts  are  offered  to  them  by  priests  drawn 
from  the  menial  castes,  while  a  Brahman  generally  lives 
close  by  and  receives  a  share  of  the  offerings.-'^     In  the 

^  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xviii.  part  \ ,  293. 

2  Ibid.  xii.  97. 

='Playfair,  op.  cit.  18  ;  J.  Tod,  Annals  of  A'ajast/iaii,  ed.  1919,  iii.  1461. 

*  Miss  J.  E.  \\.'^xx\%ox\.  Journal  Helleuic  Society,  xix.  (1899),  213. 

^C.  E.  Luard,  Census  Report,  Central  India,  1901,  i.  75. 
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Chamba  State,  on  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  the  Devis  are 
goddesses  who  have  power  to  cure  diseases  in  man  and 
beast  ;  they  are  not,  Hke  the  Nags,  or  true  serpent  deities, 
associated  with  springs,  but  it  is  common  to  find  Nag  and 
Devi  temples  side  by  side,  and  similar  attributes  are 
assigned  to  both.^  On  the  other  hand,  these  DevIs,  as 
promoters  of  fertility,  are  worshipped  in  Bashahr  in  the 
forms  of  little  girls.- 

This  chthonic  aspect  of  the  Mother  Goddess  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  custom  of  burying  in  the  earth  portions 
of  the  victims  dedicated  to  her.  When  a  careful  Athenian 
went  to  gather  a  certain  medicinal  root,  he  used  to  place  in 
the  hole  a  honeyed  cake  as  an  offering  to  Gaia,  the  Earth 
Mother.^  For  the  same  reason,  at  the  Thesmophoria 
festival,  live  pigs  were  thrown  into  the  underground 
sanctuaries  of  the  goddess.^  The  pig,  possibly  on  account 
of  its  habit  of  rooting  up  the  ground  to  obtain  food,  was 
the  sacred  animal  of  Demeter  and  Korc.^  In  southern 
India,  at  the  worship  of  the  Gramadevata,  or  village 
goddess,  a  buffalo,  which  is  also  possibly  on  account  of  its 
black  colour  and  brutish  appearance  a  chthonic  animal, 
the  beast  upon  which  Yama,  god  of  death,  rides,  is  buried 
in  a  pit  close  to  the  boundary  stone  which  is  occupied  by 
the  goddess.^  In  the  same  part  of  the  country  we  find  the 
custom  of  burying  a  live  pig  in  the  village  street,  where  the 
cattle  pass  in  and  out  on  their  way  from  and  to  the  fields, 
probably  as  a  prophylactic  propitiation  of  the  Earth 
Mother  :    in  some  cases    the   pig  is  buried  up   to  the  neck 

^  H.  A.  Rose,  Glossary  0/  //it  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Piiiijah  and  the  \'orlh- 
Western  Frontier  Province,  i.  331. 

^  Ibid.  I.  ^-jq. 

^  Farnell,  op.  cit.  iii.  15.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  Hg  et  sei/q. 

*Miss  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Keligion,  122  : 
J.  C.  Lawsfin,  Modern  Greek  Folklore  and  Ancient  Greek  Religion,  87  ; 
Sir  J.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  3rcl  ed.  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  the 
IVild,  ii.  16  et  sei/i/. 

*  Bishop  H.  Whitehead,  op.  eil.  loS,  ill,  113. 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  the  cattle  are  driven 
over  it  until  it  is  trampled  to  death,  while  rice  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  lamb  is  scattered  over  the  herd.^ 
The  Goalas,  herdsmen  in  northern  India,  turn  a  pig  loose 
amidst  a  herd  of  buffalos,  which  are  encouraged  to  gore  it 
to  death. 2 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  scholars,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  that  the  cults  of  the  Mother  goddesses, 
benevolent  or  malignant,  have  all  been  derived  from  that 
of  Mother  Earth,  in  these  differing,  but  complementary 
manifestations.  This  theory  has  been  disputed  by  orthodox 
Brahman  writers,  like  Pandit  Harikishan  Kaul.^  He, 
by  a  method  characteristic  of  Hindus  discussing  their  own 
religion,  traces  all  these  goddess  cults  back  to  the  Vedas, 
maintaining  that  there  is  but  one  original  Mother  Goddess, 
that  the  later  forms  are  developments  of  her  worship,  and 
denying  that  these  have  any  connexion  with  Mother  Earth. 
"  The  personification  of  the  powers  of  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer  being  once  established,  the 
identification  of  anyone  of  them  with  important,  uncommon, 
or  uncontrollable  phenomena  is  an  easy  matter."  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  Vedas  the  goddesses  hold  a 
subordinate  position,  and  this  theory  ignores  the  dis- 
tinctively local  character  of  the  worship.  It  is  not  from  any 
original  Vedic  goddess  that  the  modern  worshipper  of  great 
personalities,  like  Tulja  Bhavani  in  the  Nizam's  Dominion, 
Amba  Bhavani  of  Mount  Abu  in  Rajputana,  Hinglaj  Mata 
in  Balochistan,  or  the  mighty  Kali  of  Calcutta,  traces  his 
devotion.  The  process  by  which  these  great  personalities 
acquired  their  present  reputation  was  clearly  because,  for 
some  reason,  the  local  cult  from  which  they  were  derived 
gained    the   credit   of   wonder-working   beyond    the   small 

1  Bishop  H.  Whitehead,  op.  clt.  52,  58,  59. 

*[Sir]  II.    Risley,    Tribes  and  Castes  oj  Bengal,  i.   290;  Folk- Lore,   xxviii. 
1  54  et  seqq. 

'  Census  Report,  Panjah,  1911,  i-  114  ft  stijq. 
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circle  of  their  original  worshippers.  In  other  words,  the 
conception  of  a  single  great  goddess, — Devi,  Durga,  Kali, — 
is  later  in  order  of  time  than  the  local  cult  out  of  which  it 
originated. 

The  facts  already  stated  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  many  of  the  Mother  goddesses  have  been  developed 
from  the  Gramadevata,  or  village  goddesses,  many  of 
whom  owe  their  origin  to  the  cult  of  Mother  Earth.  The 
benignant  and  chthonic,  or  malignant,  manifestations  of 
this  Earth  goddess  account  for  the  two  distinct  types  which 
we  find  among  the  Mothers  as  a  class.  The  localisation  of 
function  in  the  case  of  the  village  goddesses  opens  the  way 
for  the  specialisation  of  the  Mothers,  many  of  whom 
ultimately  come  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  distinct 
spheres  of  activity  ;  various  classes  of  disease,  for  instance, 
being  made  over  to  distinct  deities.  But  this  is  a  later 
development,  the  Mothers,  as  well  as  the  other  deities  of 
Hinduism,  being  in  their  most  primitive  types  deities  "  of 
all  work."  This  does  not  affect  the  theological  so  much 
as  the  practical  aspect — the  cultus.  "  The  really  important 
question,"  as  Robertson  Smith  puts  it,  "is  not  what  a  god 
has  power  to  do,  but  whether  I  can  get  him  to  do  it  for  me, 
and  this  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  me."  1 

At  the  same  time,  in  dealing  with  a  complex  polytheism 
like  that  of  Hinduism,  it  is  rash  to  assume  a  single  origin 
for  a  group  of  deities,  with  infinitely  varied  legends  of 
origin  and  cult  ritual.  And  there  are  types  which  cannot 
readily  be  derived  from  the  Earth  Mother. 

In  the  first  place,  wx  have  the  group  of  the  Forest  Mothers. 
WJiile  the  village  Mothers,  as  representing  the  agricultural 
stage,  may  be  propitiated  with  animal  sacrifice,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dweller  in  the  jungle  offers  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  a  boar  or  a  stag,  to  his  Mother  goddess.  The 
common  method  of  propitiating  them  is  for  each  passer-by 

'  The  Religion  of  the  Scnntes,  2nd  ed.  83. 
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to  add  a  stick  or  a  stone  to  the  rude  heap  which  marks 
the  abiding-place  of  the  deity.  In  the  Vedas  large  trees, 
called  Vanaspati,  are  addressed  as  deities,  and  the  forest,  as 
a  whole,  appears  as  a  goddess  under  the  name  of  AranyanI, 
called  "  Mother  of  beasts,"  abounding  in  food  without 
tillage,  in  whose  dark  solitudes  various  uncanny  sounds 
are  weirdly  described.^  Aranyani  has  now  passed  out  of 
popular  knowledge,  but  Vanaspati,  in  the  form  of  Ban- 
saptl  Ma,  "Mistress  of  the  wood,"  is,  in  Northern  India,' 
propitiated  by  flinging  a  stone  or  branch  on  her  cairn,, 
either  as  a  mode  of  keeping  the  spirit  under  control,-  or 
as  a  tribute  to,  or  recognition  of,  the  dreaded  deity  who 
abides  in  the  dark  places  of  the  jungle.  But  she  is  deve- 
loping into  a  goddess  of  the  agricultural  type,  because 
village  herdsmen  who  graze  their  herds  in  the  jungle  offer 
to  her  a  cock,  a  goat,  or  a  young  pig,  with  a  prayer  that  she 
will  protect  the  cattle  from  tigers.'*  In  the  Central  Provinces 
the  cult  of  Banjarl  Deo,  possibly  a  deified  member  of  the 
Banjara  carrier  tribe  who  used  to  drive  their  cattle  along 
the  jungle  paths,  is  so  imperfectly  organised  that  the  deity 
who  dwells  in  a  cairn  to  which  every  one  adds  a  stone,  may 
be  male  or  female.^  The  Paniyans,  a  forest  tribe  in 
Madras,  worship  a  female,  Kad  BhagavatI,  or  a  sexless 
deity  called  Kuli,  who  dwells  in  a  stone  or  cairn. ^  Major 
Tremearne  ^  suggests,  in  the  case  of  Hausa  deities,  that 
this  uncertainty  about  sex  may  depend  upon  a  change 
from  polyandry  to  polygamy,  or  upon  the  relations  of  the 
goddess  with  her  consort  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  apply 
to  Indian  deities  of  this  class,  who  are  so  vaguely  conceived 
that  the  question  of  sex  becomes  immaterial.     Goddesses 

1  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vcdic  Mythology,  154.     "  Vanaspati,  '  Lord  of  the  forest,' 
in  the  Vedas  primarily  denotes  tree  "  (/</.  and  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  ii.  241 ). 

2  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bottgh,  3rd  ed.  The  Stapegoat,  \<yet  seqq. 
^Crooke,  op.  a't.  i.  115. 

*A.  E.  Nelson,  Gazetteer  of  Bilaspur  District,  \.  74. 
^Thurston,  op.  cit.  vi.  62,  •"  The  Baji  of  the  Bori,  41S. 
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of  this  type  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  cult 
of  Mother  Earth  because  their  worshippers  are  in  the 
pre-agricultural  stage. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  type  of  Mothers  who  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  human  origin.  Many  of  the  southern 
Mothers  fall  into  this  category,  such  as  Gangamma,  some- 
time regarded  as  a  form  of  the  divine  river  Ganges,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman,  and 
Pangamma,  one  of  three  sisters  who  made  a  famous  tank.*- 
This  type  of  Mother  is  particularly  common  in  Gujarat 
in  the  shape  of  the  deified  spirits  of  women  of  the  Charan 
tribe,  people  who,  in  the  old  days  of  anarchy,  used  to  take 
charge  of  convoys  of  treasure,  and  were  ready  to  give  their 
lives  in  its  defence.  The  murderer  of  such  guardians  was 
believed  to  be  haunted  by  the  angry  spirits  of  his  victims, 
and  even  now,  though  their  traditional  occupation  has 
ceased,  Charan  women  are  supposed  to  possess  super- 
natural powers,  and  are  addressed  as  "  Mother,"  or  "  God- 
dess Mother."  Many  of  the  most  famous  Mother  Goddesses 
in  Gujarat  belong  to  this  class. ^ 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  dismiss  the  possibility  that  some 
Mothers  may  be  simply  animistic  or  pre-animistic  spirits, 
impersonation  of  the  awe  and  terror  with  which  people 
of  the  lower  culture  regard  anything  quaint  or  abnormal. 
Possibly  some  of  the  Jungle  Mothers  may  be  included  in 
this  class. 

But  the  general  class  of  Mothers  is  so  vague,  "  figures  as 
melting  and  shifting  as  the  clouds  of  sunset  " — ^o  Andrew 
Lang  described  the  Vedic  gods  ^ — that  the  study  of  their 
origin  and  relations  is  difficult.  In  their  earliest  forms  they 
are  purely  local,   regarded    as  having   no    relation  to  the 

^A.  F.  Cox,  A.  H.  Stuart,  Manual  of  the  North  Arcot  District,  i.  i86. 
See  other  instances  in  Tiisliop  Whitehead,  op.  cit.  26,  32,  75,  118,  123. 

*  A.  K.  Forbes,  Ras  Aliila,  2nd  ed.  426  ii ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  v.  76,  %ii. 
dot)  et  se(](j.,  ix.  part  I,  Introd.  xxxvi ;  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  Brahmanism 
and  Hinduism,  4lh  ed.  225  et  seq. 

'■'■  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  i.  161. 
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world  as  a  whole.  But  when  they  are  adopted  by  Hinduism 
they  become  great  deities  whose  sphere  of  action  is  un- 
limited. These  two  conceptions,  as  well  as  their  kindly 
and  malevolent  manifestations  everywhere  intermingle, 
and  cannot  readily  be  distinguished.  As  Bishop  White- 
head remarks,  to  the  peasant  of  South  India  they  are 
neither  exclusively  evil  spirits  nor  unmixed  benefactors  : 
they  are  of  uncertain  temper  and  very  human  in  their 
liability  to  take  offence. ^  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  much  help  would  be  derived  from  their  cult  titles,  a 
study  of  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  explaining  the 
Hellenic  pantheon.  But  the  most  common  epithets  are 
vague — Mata  or  Ma,  "  Mother,"  Devi,  "  The  Divine  One," 
or,  vaguer  still  they  are  known  as  Gramadevata,  '"  Village 
Godhngs,"  or  even  in  north  India  as  Dih,  "  The  Village." 
The  same  goddess  may  be,  on  her  kindly  side,  Lakshmi  or 
Sri,  goddess  of  good  fortune,  now  consort  of  Vishnu  :  ^ 
Lokamata,  "World  Mother";  Asapurna,  "  Fulfiller  of 
Desires  "  ;  Annapurna,  /ca/>7ro0opo9,  "  She  that  fills  men 
with  grain,"  or  Sakambharl,  "  Nourisher  of  Herbs,"  the 
counterpart  of  Demeter  Chloe,  goddess  of  young  corn  and 
other  vegetation.  On  the  other  side  she  may  be  Durga  in 
her  varied  forms,  or  Kali,  "  The  Black  One,"  Demeter  the 
Black,  whom  Mr.  R.  V.  Russell  calls  a  deified  tigress.  Some 
titles  are  purely  euphemistical,  based  on  the  theory  that 
by  the  use  of  a  flattering  divine  name,  the  worshipper,  if 
he  has  really  learnt  it,  may  coerce  the  deity  to  grant  his 
desires. 

Many  names  are  pure  inventions  of  the  Brahman 
officiants,  many,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  mark  the 
local  character  of  the  cult. 

^  op.  at.  25. 

"^  "  Her  name  appears  as  early  as  the  Satapatha  Briikmaiia  (A.  A.  Macdonell, 
A.B.Keith,  Vedic  Index).  KhysYy^iViAs,  Buddhist  India,  21"]  et  set] .  "She 
is  represented  in  Buddhist  sculptures  seated  on  a  lotus  while  two  elephants 
pour  water  over  her  "  (A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  39). 
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Wc  have  seen  that  in  the  Vedas,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia, 
the  cult  of  goddesses  is  subordinate  to  that  of  gods.  The 
Vedic  Hindus  were  in  the  agricultural  stage,  but  they  had 
only  recently  emerged  from  the  pastoral.  And  much  of  the 
work  of  tilling  the  soil  was  probably  done  by  the  aboriginal 
races  whom  the  Aryans  found  in  occupation.^  This  con- 
tempt for  agriculture  has  descended  to  some  modern 
Rajputs  and  Brahmans.  We  have,  therefore,  to  look  for 
the  origins  of  Mother  worship  to  these  indigenous  people 
which  we  may  call  Dravidian,  or  Mon-khmer. 

It  seems  dangerous  to  press  too  far  in  theory  that  the 
worship  of  the  Mothers  depends  upon  the  leading  part 
played  by  women  in  agriculture  in  many  primitive  societies, 
and  among  some  of  the  present  Indian  tribes  and  castes.^ 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  connected  with  Mother  Right.  In 
India,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere,  agricultural  ceremonies  and 
the  culture  of  the  local  gods  are  often  entrusted  to  women 
because  they  are  more  emotional,  believed  to  be  in  closer 
touch  with  the  spirit  world,  endowed  with  a  stronger 
fertility  Mana  than  that  possessed  by  men.  But  the 
appointment  of  women  as  regular  priestesses  seems  to  be 
uncommon,  Bishop  Whitehead  mentioning  an  exceptional 
case  in  the  worship  of  the  Mother  goddess  Nakulamma.* 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  evidence  that  the 
cults  of  the  Mothers  in  India  were,  to  any  special  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  women  in  agriculture,  a 
cooperation  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  a  primitive 
tribe  like  the  Oraons,  is  carefully  restricted.     It  may  be 

^  B.  II.  Baden-Powell,  The  Indian  Village  Community,  iSS,  The  facts  are 
collected  in  a  convenient  shape  by  P.  T.  Srinivas  Iyengar,  Life  in  Ancient 
India  in  the  Age  of  the  Mantras,  23  et  stqq.  The  views  of  Baden- Powell  are 
criticised  by  Macdonell-Keith,  Vedic  Index,  i.  182,  ii  173,  254,  33}  et  seq., 
who  describe  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  Vedic  times. 

"F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Keligion,  1st  ed.  239  et  seqq.  ; 
Miss  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  272;  and 
compare  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Four  Stages  in  Greek  Religion,  78. 

'  Op,  cit.  63. 
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suggested  that  it  was  as  agents  of  fertility  in  general  that 
the  Mothers  were  deified.  These  cults,  in  their  more 
ecstatic  or  hysterical  form,  prevail  chiefly  among  the 
Dravidians  of  the  south,  where  they  are  connected  with 
practices  like  devil-dancing,  spirit  possession  and  the  like, 
which  are  less  common  among  the  more  sober  and  less 
excitable  races  of  northern  India.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  it  is  only  in  places  outside  Aryavarta,  the  original 
Holy  Land  in  the  south-western  Panjab,  that  the  more 
brutal  forms  of  animal  sacrifice  and  ecstatic  rites  are  found, 
as  at  the  shrine  of  Kali  in  Calcutta,  Kamakhya  in  Assam, 
Devi  Patan  in  northern  Oudh,  and  in  Nepal. ^ 

The  explanation,  again,  of  Bishop  Whitehead, ^  that  the 
cult  was  based  on  Totemism,  does  not  seem  to  be  convincing. 
So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Totemism 
in  India  it  seems  to  have  affected  social  institutions  much 
more  than  religious  beliefs  or  ritual. 

When  Mother  worship  is  taken  over  by  Brahmanism  it 
exhibits  those  naive  attempts  at  organisation  and  the 
otiose  symbolism  and  ritual  which  are  characteristic  of 
that  form  of  belief.  The  Mothers  are  usually  classed  in 
well-defined  groups,  sometimes  of  seven,  eight,  nine  or 
sixteen.^  Their  powers  and  activities  in  special  fields  are 
more  carefully  discriminated.  In  the  standard  form  of 
ritual  current  in  the  lower  Himalaya  they  are  worshipped 
in  connexion  with  Ganesa,  lord  of  luck  and  controller  of 
enterprises,  as  a  preface  to  the  other  rites.  The  celebrant 
takes  a  plank,  cleanses  it  with  rice  flour,  and  on  its  surface 
draws  seven  figures  representing  the  Mothers,  with  Ganesa 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  representation  of  the  Moon. 
He  then  makes  a  brush  out  of  five  or  six  stalks  of  the  sacred 
duh  {cynodon  dactylon)  grass,  and  dipping  it  in  cowdung, 

^  W.  Ward,  The  Hindoos,  2nd  ed.  ii.  115  et  stqq.  ;   Gazetteer  of  Oudh,  1S77, 
i.  367  et  seqq.  ;  H.  H.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nepal,  ii  293  et  seq. 
'^  Op.  cit.  146  et  seqq. 
••Oppeit,  op.  (it.  447  et  seqq.  ;  Ziegeiihilg,  op.  cit.  36,  133. 
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anoints  with  it  each  of  the  Mothers,  recites  verses  of  praise 
in  their  honour,  pours  a  hbation  of  butter  and  sugar  over 
the  figures,  waves  a  lamp  before  them,  and  offers  flowers. 
The  rite  ends  with  the  recital  of  a  hymn  in  their  honour, 
the  celebrant  receives  his  fee,  and  in  return  places  a  flower 
from  the  offering  on  the  head  of  the  person  at  whose  expense 
the  ceremony  has  been  performed.^  In  another  form  of  the 
ritual  the  Mothers  are  symbolised  by  a  series  of  earthen  pots 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  dwell,  reared  in  piles,  and 
placed  in  the  marriage  shed  as  dispensers  of  fertility.^  In 
southern  India  we  meet  a  special  Pot  goddess,  and  at  the 
Durga  Puja  festival  in  Bengal  the  installation  of  the 
goddess  in  a  pot  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  rites. ^ 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  even  a  summary  sketch 
of  the  cultus  of  the  Mothers.  Much  has  been  done  in 
southern  India  by  workers  like  Bishop  Whitehead  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Richards  :  but  much  further  enquiry  is  necessary  before 
this  interesting  phase  of  Indian  popular  religion  is 
thoroughly  explored.  The  personality  of  these  deities  is 
still  imperfectly  known.  In  many  places  the  goddess  is  at 
once  maid  and  mother,  like  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  year 
by  year,  as  Hera  did  by  bathing  in  the  Canathus  spring,  she 
renews  her  virginity,  only  to  lose  it  again  when  she  per- 
forms a  ritual  marriage  at  the  sowing  or  harvest  festival.* 
In  the  case  of  Demeter  and  Kore  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  former  represents  the  true  Earth  goddess,  her  daughter 
being  the  impersonation  of  the  young  earth  and  vegetation 
in  spring.^  This  is  probably  true  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenic 
goddesses,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  in  India  the 
personification  of  mother  and  virgin  is  based  on  the  pcrio- 

'  Atkinson,  op.  cit.  ii.  834  et  seq.  For  a  full  account  of  the  riles  at  the 
temple  (if  the  famous  Baroda  Mother  goddess,  Bechraji,  see  Bombay  Gazetteer, 
vii.  609  et  seifq. 

*  See  a  photograph  in  Thurston,  op.  cit.  vi.  19. 

■' Opperi,  fi/.  (■//.  503;  I'ratapa  Chandra  (ilioslia,  The  Durga  Puja,  32 
tt  seijq. 

*  Pausanias,  ii.  38,  2.  '•>  Karnell,  op.  ,it.  iii.  116. 
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dical  renewal  and  loss  of  virginity  after  a  ritual  marriage. 
At  any  rate,  the  cult  of  the  Virgins  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  Mothers  is  not  uncommon.  In  southern  India 
seven  Virgins  are  worshipped,  and  in  the  Panjab  some 
rugged  rocks  are  called  Kunwari,  or  the  Virgins,  to  com- 
memorate, it  is  said,  a  party  of  maidens  who  were  killed  to 
save  their  honour,  and  deified  after  death. ^  We  also  meet, 
from  the  Vedic  age  down  to  modern  times,  the  cult  of  pairs 
of  twins,  often  brother  and  sister.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Mother,  exhausted  by  her  labours, 
needs  periodical  rest  to  renew  her  strength.  The  same 
result  is  also  provided  by  two  methods  :  the  sacred  marriage, 
the  tV/oo?  ya^uo?  of  Greek  ritual,  and  by  blood  sacrifice. 

As  regards  the  sacred  marriage — we  must  be  on  our 
guard  in  accepting  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  Mother 
is  regarded  as  the  consort  of  some  deity,  unless  we  can 
actually  prove  a  ritualistic  marriage.  The  Brahmanical 
craze  for  uniformity  usually  leads  them  to  class  the  divine 
pair  as  wife  and  her  consort.  Among  the  Dravidians,  who 
are  less  exposed  to  Brahman  influence,  we  have  many 
cases  of  the  sacred  marriage.  The  Malayalls  annually 
marry  their  god  Sevarayan  to  the  goddess  who 
is  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Kaverl  river.^  Though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  a  ritual  marriage,  some 
goddesses  are  closely  connected  with  a  male,  as  in  the  case 
of  Orasandiamma  and  Samalamma,  tutelary  goddesses  of 
the  Vada  fishermen,  associated,  the  former  with  Rama- 
sondi,  who  is  her  brother,  and  the  latter,  curiously  enough, 
with  the  image  of  a  Bengali  Babu  on  horseback.'*  In  many 
parts  of  Madras,  Poturazu  is  at  once  husband,  brother,  and 

^Bishop  Whitehead,  op.  (it.  loi  ;  Rose,  op.  at.  i.  131. 

-E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Religious  0/  India,  83  note.  "  Incest  was  recognised 
in  Vedic  times,  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  the  marriage  of  Yama  and  ^'ami^ 
brother  and  sister"  (A.  A.  Macdonell,  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  i.  397). 

•■'  Thurston,  op.  fit.  iv.  415  ct  seqq. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  261  et  seq.,  264. 
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attendant  of  the  goddess  Dayamavva.^  In  Bengal,  several 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Tipara  tribe  are  married  to  each 
other ;  in  the  Rajshahi  District  the  Sun  is  married  to 
Chhatmata,  the  Sixth  Day  Mother,  so  called  because  this 
is  the  date  of  her  festival :  Koila  Mata,  a  Mother  goddess  of 
Bihar,  is  sometimes  conceived  to  be  a  male,  Koila  Baba,  and 
when  a  well  is  being  excavated  a  male  image  of  wood  is 
made  and  married  to  that  of  the  goddess  :  Hudum  Deo,  who 
is  now  beginning  to  be  identified  with  the  Vedic  Indra, 
is  worshipped  by  the  Rajbansis  of  Dinajpur  in  androgynous 
form— two  figures  made  of  clay  or  cowdung  representing, 
the  one  a  male,  the  other  a  female  :  Ghanta  Karana  is 
consort  of  Sitala,  the  small-pox  goddess. ^  The  classical 
case  from  Bengal  is  the  marriage  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Earth 
with  the  Sun,  with  formal  rites,  in  spring  when  the  Sal 
tree  blossoms.^  In  Chota  Nagpur  we  have  one  of  the  best 
instances  in  the  case  of  the  Kharwar  goddess,  Muchak 
Rani,  which  I  have  elsewhere  published.*  Among  the 
Kandhs,  Bura  Pennu,  god  of  light,  has,  as  his  consort, 
Tara  Pennu,  the  Earth  goddess.^  In  Central  India,  Kam- 
paravara,  a  god  of  the  Bhil  tribe,  is  married  to  the  goddess 
Kajal,  and  at  the  Akhtij  festival,  at  the  opening  of  the 
farming  season  at  the  close  of  the  annual  rains,  the  Bhils 
marry,  in  the  form  of  two  wooden  dolls,  the  deities  who 
control  the  rains,  and  as  soon  as  the  rains  come,  they 
throw  these  images  into  a  stream. '^ 

When  these  aboriginal  cults  are  taken  over  by  the 
Brahmans,  the  rite  of  the  sacred  marriage  becomes  rapidly 

^Journal  Anthropological  Society,  Bombay,  ii.  269,  vii.  637,  642  ;  F.  R. 
Hemingway,  Gazetteer  Godavari  District,  i.  48  ;  Bishop  Whitehead,  op.  cit.  18. 

^  [Sir]  E.  Gait,  Census  Report,  Bengal,  1901,  i.  187,  188,  190,  191,  193. 

^  Jbicl.  189;  E.  T.  Dallon,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  261  ;  P.  Dehnn, 
Meiiioirs  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  i.  145. 

*  Popular  Religion  and  Foil-lore  of  Northern  India,  2nd  ed.  ii.  322  et  seqq. 

^  S.  C.  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India,  84. 

*C  E.  Luard,  Ethnographical  Sun-ey,  Central  India,  .Vrt.  Blill,  p.  29. 
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developed.  Mr,  F.  J.  Richards,  who  has  made  u  special 
study  of  Dravidian  religious  beliefs,  informs  me  that,  in 
his  opinion,  most  cases  of  the  sacred  marriage  in  Southern 
India  are  due  to  Brahman  influence.  Thus,  Minadchl, 
''  Fish  Rule,"  the  Tanjore  goddess,  a  true  Dravidian  deity, 
is  now  married  to  Siva.^  Some  of  the  goddesses  of  the 
Meithei  tribe  are  married,  but  this,  too,  seems  to  be  a 
Brahman  rite.^  The  goddess  TulasI,  the  impersonation 
of  the  sacred  basil  plant,  is  married  annually  in  Kathiawar 
to  Vishnu,  or  to  his  embodiment  in  the  sacred  ammonite, 
the  Salagrama.^  The  same  goddess  in  the  Bhandara 
District  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  married  to  the  Sala- 
grama  :  sugar-cane,  onions,  garlic,  and  wild  plums,  from 
which  the  people  abstained  during  her  four  months'  sleep, 
are  offered  to  her  and  then  eaten.*  In  the  Bijapur  District 
the  goddess  Parvati  is  annually  married  to  Sangameswar, 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  sacred  river  junction.^  We 
reach  a  lower  animistic  stage  in  the  marriage  of  the  goddess 
Dyamavva  in  the  Dharwar  District  to  the  holy  sacrificial 
buffalo,  which  represents  her  husband,  a  man  of  the  menial 
Mahar  caste. ^  In  the  northern  plains  we  meet  with  few 
cases  of  this  kind,  or  they  are  obscured  by  elaborate  Brah- 
manical  rites,  but  in  the  Himalaya,  at  the  Nandashtami 
festival  held  in  the  month  Bhadon  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  hill  Mother  Nanda  or  Parvati  is  solemnly  wedded  to 
Siva.'     The  rites  of  the  sacred  marriage  form  a  favourite 

^Thurston,  op.  n't.  iii.  85  ;  Madras  Manual  of  Administration,  iii.  499. 
'^T.  C.  Ilodson,  The  Meithfis,  97  et  seq. 
^Bombay  Gazetteer,  vii.  527,  viii.  667. 

*  R.  \' .  Russell,  Gazetteer  Bhandara  District,  i.  49. 
'"  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xxiii.  676. 

•  Ibid.  xxii.  810.  For  this  sacred  buffalo,  called  Devara  Potu,  see  Bishop 
Whitehead,  op.  cit.  88. 

'  E.  T.  Atkinson,  op.  cit.  ii.  792.  For  a  full  account  of  the  sacred  niarriarje, 
see  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  I'he  Golden  Boii,^h,  3rd  ed.  The  Ma^ic  Art,  ii.  120 
et  seqq. 
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subject  of  Indian  art  :  for  instance,  it  is  represented,  in  the 
■case  of  Siva  and  ParvatI  in  the  Caves  of  Elephanta.^ 

The  Mana  of  the  Mothers  is  also  reinforced  or  restored 
by  blood  sacrifice,  especially  of  a  male  victim,  whose 
shivering,  stimulated  by  pouring  water  on  its  back,  indicates 
that  it  is  possessed  by  the  deity,  when  it  is  slain  at  once  by 
a  single  stroke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Mana  from  being 
dispersed  and  lost.^  But  it  is  still  believed  that  unless  the 
victim  is  subjected  to  torture  or  meets  with  a  tedious  death, 
the  state  of  tension  requisite  for  the  accumulation  and 
bestowal  of  the  Mana  will  not  be  attained.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  animal  is  ill-treated,  beaten,  crushed,  or  trampled 
to  death,  preventing  the  careless  effusion  of  blood  which 
is  the  prime  vehicle  of  the  Mana.  Such  barbarities  are  a 
scandal  in  the  popular  ritual,^ 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  question  whether 
this  type  of  sacrifice  is  communal  or  not  ;  the  theory  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  Semitic  type  of  sacrifice  is  supported 
by  Bishop  Whitehead,  but  his  remarks  do  not  carry  com- 
plete conviction.^  There  are  certainly  points  of  resem- 
blance : — the  meat  is  cooked  by  the  men  of  the  menial 
castes  who  perform  the  rite,  and  it  is  eaten  there  and  then 
before  the  god,  except  the  head,  the  share  of  the  officiant, 
which  he  usually  takes  to  his  home  :  as  a  general  rule 
none  of  the  flesh  may  be  removed  from  the  sacred  place. 
This  last  precaution  may  imply  nothing  more  than  that 
the  flesh  is  regarded  as  sacrosanct  or  tabu,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  high  castes,  like  the  Nambutiri  Brahmans  of 
Malabar,   the  most  conservative  of   Hindus,   who  aim  at 

ij.  Fergusson,  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,  471  ;  \'.  A.  Smith, 
History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  215,  with  a  photograph. 

*  See  M.  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Languai^^e,  IVritini^s,  and  Religion 
tf  the  Parsis,  1 28. 

'  See  the  remarks  on  Hausa  sacrifices,  A.  J.  N.  Tremearne,  The  Ban  of  the 
Borl,  239  f.  On  the  mysterious  power  of  lilood,  A.  A.  Macdonell,  A.  B. 
Keith,  Vedic  Jndex,  ii.  146. 

*  Op.  cit.  144. 
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following  the  ancient  Vedic  rites,  never  eat  meat  except  that 
of  a  sacrificed  victim,^  The  use  of  the  sacred  rice  of 
Jagannath  by  the  Kandhs  seem  to  be  sacramental.  But 
sacrifice  in  India  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  gift  to  the 
god,  for  which  in  return  material  benefits  are  expected,  and 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  communal  type  is  not 
quite  convincing. 

The  latest  and  most  objectionable  phase  of  Mother 
worship  is  Saktism,  the  worship  of  the  active  female 
principle  (prakriti),  as  manifested  in  the  goddesses,  consorts 
of  Siva.  2 

The  account  of  Mother  worship  here  given  is  merely  a 
sketch  of  an  extremely  complex  subject,  regarding  which 
our  knowledge  is  still  defective.  Much  has  been  done  to 
elucidate  it  by  Bishop  Whitehead,  Mr.  F.  J.  Richards,  and 
other  writers,  principally  for  southern  India.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  outlines  which  I  have  given  will  stimulate 
further  inquiry,  and  provide  further  information  which  may 
throw  much-needed  light  on  the  special  developments  of 
the  cultus  in  Crete,  Early  Greece,  and  Western  Asia. 

*  Vishnu  Parana^  iii.  ii,  trans.  H.  H.  Wilson,  1S40,  p.  307  ;  Manu,  LaicSy 
V.  7  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xviii.  51  ;  Thurston,  op.  cit.  v.  235  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
op,  lit.  185  note,  288  note.  "  In  the  Vedic  texts  no  Kshatriya  can  eat  of  the 
sacrificial  ofiering  (Ailareya  Brahmana,  vii.  26),  no  doubt  because  only  the 
Brahmanas  were  sufficiently  holy  to  receive  the  divine  essence  of  the  sacrifice 
into  which,  by  partaking  of  it,  the  deity  has  entered  in  part"  (A.  A.  Macdonell,. 
A.  B.  Keith,   Vedic  Judex,  i.  112,  ii.  83,  145). 

*  N.  Macnicol,  Indian  Theism  from  the  Vedic  to  the  Miihammadan  Period, 
180  et  seqq.  :  Hopkins,  op.  cit.  489  et  seqq.  ;  A.  Avalon,  Tantra  of  the  Great 
Liberation,  Hymns  to  the  Goddess,  Principles  of  Tantra. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Literary   Influences  on  Tradition. 

The  influence  of  recorded  literature  on  the  English  Ballad 
presents  a  problem  which  is  very  complicated.  Similarity 
between  recorded  literature  and  tradition  may  be  due  to  an 
independent  choice  of  the  same  or  similar  themes,  for  "  Chevy 
Chase  "  could  have  equally  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
chronicler  as  it  did  that  of  the  ballad  folk.  In  the  case  of  one 
work  of  recorded  literature  influencing  another  the  question  of 
priority  is  speedily  settled  because  we  know  the  dates  of  their 
production.  Difficulty  in  deciding  the  question  of  priority, 
may,  however,  arise  when  the  dates  of  composition  almost 
coincide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shakesperean  lectures  of  Coleridge 
and  Schlegel. 

In  the  case  of  the  ballad  definite  chronological  fact"  can 
seldom  be  established,  and  therefore  unless  one  can  prove  the 
particular  ballad  in  question  to  have  been  extant  previous  to 
the  literary  work  it  resembles,  no  definite  conclusion  can  well 
be  arrived  at.  In  a  note  on  the  ballad  of  King  Arthur  and  King 
Cornwall  Child  proceeds  to  investigate  this  problem,  as  follows  : 

"  The  Faroe  ballad  is  thought  to  show^  traces  in  some  places 
of  Christiern  Pedersen's  edition  of  the  Danish  Chronicle,  1534, 
or  of  stall  prints  founded  on  that.  This  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  put  the  ballad  into  the  sixteenth  century.  Might 
not  Pedersen  have  had  ballad  authority  for  such  changes  and 
additions  as  he  made  }  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  he  had, 
and  if  what  is  peculiar  to  Pedersen  may  have  come  from  ballads, 
we  must  hesitate  to  derive  the  ballads  from  Pedersen.  It  is, 
moreover,  neither  strange  nor  unexampled  that  popular  ballads 
should  be  affected  by  tradition  committed  to  print  as  well  as 
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by  tradition  still  floating  in  memory.  The  Faroe  copies  of 
"  Greve  Genselin  "  for  example,  as  Grundtvig  remarks,  i.  223, 
note,  though  undoubtedly  original  and  independent  of  Danish 
evince  acquaintance  with  Vedcl's  printed  text."  ^ 

The  Danish  and  Scandinavian  ballads  appear  to  have  been 
more  influenced  by  recorded  literature  than  the  English  ballads, 
and  the  Faroe  versions  in  this  matter  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  English. 

One  would  expect  that  if  recorded  literature  influenced  the 
ballad,  the  ballad  in  its  turn  would  influence  recorded  literature. 
But  what  are  called  ballads  by  many  of  our  English  Chroniclers 
are  often  only  political  poems  of  the  Laurence  Minot  type,  or 
like  the  song  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh.  Therefore  even  when 
a  chronicler  quotes  the  substance  of  what  he  calls  a  ballad,  we 
cannot  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  his  having  genuine 
ballad  authority. 

The  ballad  being  the  natural  possession  of  the  common  people,, 
the  question  we  are  answering  resolves  itself  into  this  other — 
how  far  high -class  literary  works  can  be  considered  to  influence 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  The  problem,  owing  to 
altered  circumstances,  bears  little  analogy  with  a  similar 
problem  in  our  time.  Yet  I  think  it  a  general  rule  that  great 
literary  endeavour  gradually  influences  the  life  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Often  literature  which  resembles  the  ballad 
in  theme  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  Home's  "  Douglas  " 
does  to  Childe  Maurice.  Recorded  literature  may  influence  the 
ballad  as  Home's  "  Douglas  "  influenced  "  Child  Maurice,"  by 
creating  in  place  of  the  pure  traditional  ballad  a  sophisticated 
version.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that 
there  were  mediaeval  folk  who  could  have  said  of  other  ballads 
as  Mrs.  Thomson  said  of  "  Chield  Maurice,"  that  in  her  youth 
Gil  Mo  rice  "  began  with  young  lasses  like  her  to  be  a  greater 
favourite  and  more  fashionable  than  the  set  which  her  grand- 
mother and  old  folks  used  to  sing."  - 

A  ballad   learned  from  print  might  become,   in  the  second 

*  Child,  The  English  and  Scottish  Popiiiar  Ballads,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
-  Child,  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  quoted  from  Motherwell 
n  introduction  to  Chield  Maurice. 
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process  of  oral  transmission,  purged  of  its  sophisticated  traits. 
This  effect  would  in  many  cases  be  due  to  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  old  tradition,  which,  remaining  extant,  would  exist  long 
after  all  printed  perversions  and  broadside  copies  were  for- 
gotten. The  possibility  that  a  printed  version  of  a  ballad  could 
become  traditional  supports  the  theory  that  the  ballad  is  decayed 
minstrelsy,  and  the  possibility  of  a  ballad  becoming  popular  by 
destination  is  supported  by  C.  K.  Sharpe's  remark  "  that 
Buchan's  version  of  '  Barbara  Allen  '  was  sung  by  the  people 
of  Allandale."  ^ 

The  influence  of  a  lyric  on  a  ballad  may  be  inferred  from  the 
influence  of  the  lyric  "  Forsaken  "  and  the  song  "  Arthur's  seat 
shall  be  my  bed,"  on  the  ballad  of  "  Jamie  Douglas."  Referring 
to  some  of  the  versions  of  the  latter,  Child  wrote  : 

"  A.-M.  have  all  from  one  stanza  to  four  of  a  beautiful  song, 
known  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century-,  and 
printed  fifty  years  earlier  than  any  copy  of  the  ballad.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ballad  may  have  influenced  the  song  as  in 
stanza  eight."  ^ 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  commingling  of  the  ballad  and  lyric 
as  above  stated,  that  the  lyric  "  Forsaken  "  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  version  of  the  "  Cruel  Mother "  recorded  by 
Beattie  in  the  Kinlock  MSS.  No  other  version  except  the  latter 
has  lines  resembling  the  lyric  inserted  in  it,  and  thus  it  must 
be  inferred  that  wc  have  here  a  case  in  which  there  is  direct 
literary  influence  on  oral  tradition. 

Further   instances   might   be   gathered   which   illustrate   the 

possible  influence  of  written  literature  on  the  ballads,  and  of 

the  ballads  on  written  literature,   but  such  instances  do  not 

permit  one  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  ballad 

is  a  decayed  literary  form  retaining  some  of  its  former  artistic 

traits,   or  a   poetic   form   popular  by  origin   gathering  artistic 

qualities  in  the  process  of  oral  transmission.     To  draw  such 

conclusions  other  lines  of  approach  must  be  sought  in  reference 

to  the  study  of  the  ballad. 

Joseph  J.  MacSweeney. 

'  //'.  quoted  by  Child  from  Sharpe,  inlioduction  to  Barbara  Allen. 
'^ li.  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 
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The  Language  of  Gesture. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Vogel  has  recently  contributed  to  the  Verslagen  en 
Mededeelingen  der  Koninklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenschappen, 
Afd.  Letterkunde,  5e  Reeks,  Diet  iv.,i  a  valuable  note  (in  English) 
on  the  Sign  of  the  Spread  Hand  or  "  Five-finger  token  "  [Pancan- 
gidika)  in  Pali  Literature.  This  sign  seems  to  have  originated 
in  gesture,  and  though  few  races  are  so  dependent  on  that  mode 
of  expression  as  not  to  be  able  to  converse  without  it,  like  the 
Bubis  of  West  Africa  who  cannot  talk  in  the  dark,  as  among 
them  "  language  depends  so  much  on  gesture,"  *  few  races 
exist  who  use  nothing  but  the  tongue  to  communicate  ideas. 
Gesture,  elaborately  conventionalised,  plays  a  great  part  in 
Indian  iconography.^ 

And  such  conventions  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  is 
gesture  i'self.  In  a  curious  pa -sage  of  the  Jatakas*  the  Great 
Being  meets  the  lady  Amara  and  thought,  "  Whether  she  be 
wed  or  not  I  do  not  know  :  I  will  ask  her  by  hand  gesture,  and 
if  she  be  wise  she  will  understand."  So  standing  afar  oflf  he 
clenched  hi:  fist.  She  understood  that  he  was  asking  whether 
she  had  a  husband,  and  spread  out  her  hand — to  signify  that 
she  was  married.  It  would  appear  then  that  the  original 
meaning  of  ihe  open  hand  was  freedom  or  liberty.  But  in 
Persia  the  clenched  hand  denote.,  besides  austerity  or  violence, 
close-fistedness,  just  as  the  spread  hand  signifies  open  handed- 
ness.^ 

The  spread  hand,  however,  may  express  a  very  different 
sentiment  in  modern  India,  where  gesture  is  still  much  used. 
Thus,  in  the  Western  Punjab,  at  least  in  two  districts  ot  it, 
some  of  the  gestures  are  peculiar,  although,  as  in  Europe  a  nod 
of  the  head  means  "  yes,"  or  "  come,"  and  a  shake  "  denial." 
A  backward  nod  means  inquiry,  a  click  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
means  "  no,"  jerking  the  fingers  means  "  I  do  not  know  "  ; 

^Available  in  an  oflf- print.     Amsterdam:  J.  Miiller,  1919. 

'  Mary  Kingsley,  Travels  in  IVest  Africa^  p.  439. 

'  T/te  Bronzes  of  Southern  India,  O.  G.  Gangoly,  1915. 

*Jiieaka,  Cowell  and  Rouse,  vi.  p.  182. 

"  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  i.  §  42. 
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holding  the  palm  inwards  and  shaking  the  head  is  a  sign  of 
prohil)ition,  holding  up  the  thumb  means  contemptuous  refusal, 
wagging  the  middle  finger  provokes  a  person  to  anger,  and 
holding  up  the  open  palm  is  a  great  insult.  Why  this  last 
gesture  should  be  insulting  doej  not  appear.^  The  tracts  in 
question  are  peopled  by  dominant  Muhammadan  tribes,  and 
the  open  hand  is  common  on  the  standards  of  their  Afghan  co- 
religionists across  the  north-west  frontier.  In  beckoning  the 
hand  is  held  up,  palm  outwards  and  the  fingers  moved  down- 
wards and  inwards — ^just  the  reverse  of  our  gesture.  But  these 
differences  are  readily  explicable.  The  Indian's  palm  is  always 
much  lighter  than  the  back  of  his  hand,  'o  the  colour  of  the 
palm  must  attract  the  attention  of  the  person  whom  he  wishes 
to  call  to  him  much  more  than  the  less  conspicuous  complexion 
of  the  back  would  do.  Then  the  extensor  muscles  being  weaker 
in  all  Orientals  than  the  flexor,  a  great  many  muscular  opposites 
occur  among  them  :  notably  in  pulling  instead  of  pushing  a 
saw,  and  the  like. 

The  middle-finger  gesture  seems  to  be  an  at*"empt  to  represent 
a  snake's  tongue.  In  Indian  art  we  find  a  very  similar  gesture 
styled  the  Suchi-hasta  or  "  needle-pointed  hand."  -  This  term 
is  so  translated  by  Mr.  Gangoly,  but  the  resemblance  to  a  needle 
is  not  very  great.  The  middle-finger  seems  to  be  intended  fo  r 
the  tongue  as  the  two  fingers  on  either  side  of  it  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  hood  of  a  cobra.  Were  putting  out  the  tongue  and 
hissing  derived  from  a  similar  imitation  of  the  poisonous  snakes  } 
Seeing  that  we  find  a  Sinha-karna  hasta  or  "  tiger-making  hand  " 
and  a  gaja-hasta  or  "  elephant's  trunk  "  among  the  Indian 
mudras  or  finger-poses,  just  as  we  find  children  still  making 
shadow-pictures  of  rabbits,  etc.,  on  the  wall  with  their  hands, 
this  conjecture  seems   justified.     Other   mudras   arc   the   half- 

'  See  Punjab  District  Gazetteer,  Attdck,  1907,  p.  113,  quoting  Sir  fames 
Wilson'.s  Shahpur  Gazetteer.  The  local  words  for  thumb,  thuth,  and  middle 
finger,  dhiri,  may  have  some  significance.  In  sitting  the  two  most  usual 
postures  have  separate  names  :  athrftha,  "  sitting  on  the  heels,"  and  patthalti, 
"squatting  on  the  ground  cross-legged." 

"Bronzes  of  Southern  India,  p.  45.  It  is  also  called  Suchi-iuuk/ta  hasta, 
which  suggests  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  mouth  and  fangs. 
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moon  [ardha-chandra)  and  kartari-hasta,  which  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  represent  the  Indian  katdr  or  dagger  hidden  by  the 
arm.^  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  pose,  in  which  the 
index  and  Httle  fingers  are  kept  straight  and  the  two  middle 
ones  lowered  represents  a  deer  as  dancing-girls  in  Southern  India 
still  so  represent  that  animal,  curving  the  two  upright  fingers 
slightly  backwards  to  indicate  its  horns. ^ 

The  diagrams  given  by  Mr.  Gangoly  appear  to  represent  the 
fingers  in  motion  as  well  as  in  repose.  Thus  the  Sinha-karna 
hasta  seems  to  represent  the  index  finger  closing  in  on  the 
thumb  (Diagrams  S),  but  in  X  it  is  the  middle-finger  which  is 
so  moving  down.  Similarly,  the  Kataka-hasta,  from  which  Mr. 
Gangoly  derives  the  Sinha-karna,  appears  to  be  always  in  quick 
movement.  In  fact,  he  speaks  of  the  mudras  as  "  actions  of 
the  finger."  On  the  other  hand  all  the  open  hands  are  appar- 
ently in  repose,  as  in  Diagrams  D  {Araya-hasta),  and  0  [Araya- 
mudra — Potdka-hasta).  As  when  "all  the  fingers  [are]  spread 
out  together,  the  thumb  being  curled  up,  it  is  known  as  pafdka,'' 
there  are  doubtless  other  varieties  of  the  Abhaya  niiidra,  or 
re-assuring  gesture,  each  with  its  shade  of  meaning.  In  the 
Abhaya  the  fingers  are  spread  out  :  indeed,  as  a  rule  they  are 
held  close  together  but  not  all  pressed  together.^  The  open 
palm  used  to  express  contempt  has,  probably,  the  fingers 
radiating  from  it  and  bent  slightly  backwards.  The  hand  held 
out  horizontally  with  the  palm  upwards  and  the  fingers  in 
disarray,  as  it  were,  signifies  resignation  or  despair — a  gesture 
which  has  survived  in  modern  Europe.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  44.  Mr.  Gangoly  does  not  translate  the  term,  but  says  it  is 
identical  with  the  Kartari-mutha.  His  diagram  M  is  queried  as  a  Kartari- 
hasta,\i\x\.  it  strongly  suggests  the  side  pieces  of  the  katdr. 

-The  Arts  and  Crafis  of  India  and  Ceylon,  Ananda  Coomaraswamy,  1913, 
pi.  9,  p.  51. 

'  See,  for  instance,  pi.  5  at  p.  31  of  Coomaraswamy,  op.  cit.  In  plates  3 
and  4  he  figures  two  distinct  forms  of  the  vitarka  inudra,  which  are.  I  believe, 
still  commonly  used  in  India,  though  their  precise  significances  are  not  known 
to  me. 

^  See  "  With  the  Five  Fingers,"  by  Samarendranath  Gupta,  in  Modern  A'eview, 
Calcutta,  1913,  vii.  p.  169. 
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While  much  in  the  gesture-language  of  India  is  still  obscure, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  so-called  poses  of  Indian 
art  include  gestures  as  well  as  poses  of  the  hands  and  that  the 
conventionalised  forms  of  both  were  based  on  a  widely  used, 
well   understood  and   somewhat  elaborate  gesture-language. 

H.  A.  Rose. 


Prentice  Pillars.     Architect  and  his  Pupils. 

[Folk- Love,  vol.  xxix.  p.  219.) 
The  following  is  a  story  current  in  the  south  of  the  Cochin 
State,  Malabar.  Near  the  Station  of  Alwaye  on  the  Periar, 
there  is  a  small  village  named  Uliyannur.  Long  long  ago  there 
lived  a  master  builder  of  the  name  Uliyannur  Perumthachan. 
Many  of  his  works  are  still  extant  to-day.  One  of  them  is  the 
village  temple  at  Uliyannur.  The  roof  is  so  arranged  over  a 
flight  of  stairs  that  if  you  bend  to  avoid  the  low  roof  you  are 
sure  to  hit  your  head  on  the  rafters.  But  if  you  walk  straight 
up  you  are  unhurt. 

Once  they  wanted  him  to  build  a  tank,  but  each  one  wanted 
the  bathing  ghat  to  face  a  different  direction.  Finally,  when  he 
built  it  anyone  used  to  lose  his  sense  of  direction  the  moment 
he  got  inside  it.  This  tank  was  destroyed  some  years  ago 
when  the  railway  was  built. 

He  is  even  reputed  to  have  changed  the  course  of  a  stream. 

Once  he  built  a  bridge  and  set  a  doll  at  the  head  of  it  with  the 
mechanism  so  arranged  that  it  spat  water  at  the  face  of  anyone 
who  set  foot  on  the  bridge.  After  a  time  his  son  himself — a 
gifted  worker — came  along  and  saw  it.  He  built  another  doll 
and  set  it  near  the  first.  As  soon  as  the  father's  doll  spat  water, 
the  son's  would  give  a  slap  on  its  face.  When  the  father  saw 
that  the  next  day,  he  marvelled  at  it  but  thought,  "  If  I  let  this 
boy  of  mine  to  grow  up  he  will  be  greater  than  myself."  He 
was  engaged  in  building  the  roof  of  a  house.  He  sent  the  boy 
down  to  fetch  a  tool.  When  he  was  bending  to  take  the  tool 
he  let  fall  a  chisel  on  him  and  thus  killed  him. 

Y  2 
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1 6  A  Story  of  a  Smith  and  an  Idol. 


A  Story  which  looks  like  that  of  an  Architect 

KILLED    AFTER    HIS    WORK    IS    THE    FOLLOWING. 

Tripunittura  is  a  small  town  in  the  Cochin  State.  The  idol 
of  the  temple  is  well-known  for  its  beauty.  It  is  made  of  bell 
metal,  and  the  smith  could  not  get  the  alloy  to  mix  well.  At 
last  in  his  despair  he  prayed  to  the  deity.  "  Mix  well,  0  Lord, 
mix  well."  As  soon  as  he  poured  it  into  the  mould  he  also 
mixed  with  the  idol  and  was  lost.  In  honour  of  him  a  festival 
is  held  every  year. 


The  Praying  Palm  of  Faridpur. 
{Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxix.  p.  158.) 
"  In  the  evening  .  .  .  the  tree  bowed  down  as   if  to  prostrate 
itself,  and  erected  its  head  in  the  morning." 

Long  ago  I  heard  in  folk  tales  current  here,  incidents  which 
show  that  such  examples  were  known.  The  Prince  and  his 
faithful  servant  ride  out  to  see  the  world  and  to  meet  with 
adventures.  They  come  in  the  evening  to  an  unfordable  river. 
The  Prince  is  tired  and  lies  down  to  sleep.  The  faithful  servant 
keeps  watch  the  whole  night.  At  mid-night  he  sees  a  wonder. 
Two  palms  each  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  bend  their 
heads  till  they  touch.  They  thus  remain  for  a  short  time  and 
become  straight  again.  The  next  night  they  got  on  the  palm 
tree  and  waited  till  the  two  met.  Then  they  got  on  to  the  other 
palm  and  thus  crossed  the  river. 


Tripunittura,  Cochin  State,  India. 


V.  K.  Raman  Menon. 
2o:h  Aug.  19 1 9. 


A  Sailor's  Saying. 


Some  readers  of  Folk-lore  may  have  seen  a  correspondence 
under  the  above  heading  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  King  who  inaugurated  the  discussion  was 
right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  sailor's  wish  to  retire 
among  people  who  do  not  know  an  oar  when  they  see  one  is  a 
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current  saying  in  the  British  Navy.  R.N.'s  letter  pubhshed 
in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  Oct.  2nd,  carries  it  back  to  before 
1871. 

The  theory  advanced  in  Folk-lore,  xxv.  pp.  122-125,  that  the 
story  of  the  sailor  and  his  oar  is  confined  to  ancient  and  modern 
Greece  is  thereby  invahdated.  Clearly  it  becomes  of  some 
interest  both  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  saying  as  far  back 
as  possible  in  the  British  Navy  and  also  to  discover  whether 
the  saying  or  the  story  may  not  occur  in  the  folk-lore  of  other 
sea-faring  folk. 

I  should  be  extremely  grateful  for  any  information  which 
any  member  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  give  whether  privately 
or  in  print. 

Either  corroborative  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  saying 
in  the  British  Navy  or  evidence  of  the  existence  of  story  or 
saying  among  any  people  beside  the  Modern  Greeks  would  be 
most  welcome. 

W.  R.  Halliday. 


Kentish  Folk-Lore. 
A  FRIEND  writes  to  me  from  near  Charing  in  Kent  :  "  On  my 
wife  mentioning  that  we  were  going  to  plant  some  lavender  in 
the  garden,  a  message  was  sent  from  an  old  woman  to  warn 
us  that  it  must  be  planted  by  the  man  of  the  house.  Why  }  " 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Folk- 
lore may  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  the  same  letter  my  friend  mentions  that  he  had  received 
"  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  say  that  they  had  been  over  to  see 
the  tombs  of  some  ancestors  in  Little  Chart  Church  (near  here), 
adding,  '  It  contains  some  good  monuments,  also  two  curious 
helmets,  or  rather  simulacra  of  helmets,  as  they  are  larger  than 
life  size,  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the  corpse  on  funeral 
occasions.'  This  sounds  to  me  like  our  Roman  friends' 
imagines  }  "  Perhaps  readers  of  Folk-lore  may  be  able  to  supply 
English  parallels. 

J.  G.   Frazer. 

[The  only  parallel,  if  it  be  one,  to  the  belief  about  planting 
lavender,  which  1  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  following  :   "  That 
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be  rosemary,"  said  a  Hertfordshire  cottager,  "  and  they  do  say 
that  it  only  grows  where  the  missis  is  master,  and  it  do  grow  here 
like  wildfire  "  (i  Ser.  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  123).  Is  it  possible 
that  the  house-master  is  believed  to  impart  some  of  his  special 
vital  power  to  the  plant  ? 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  helmets,  Canon  W.  Bazeley 
writes  :  "  The  custom  of  carrying  a  knight's  or  squire's  armour 
on  horseback  or  on  the  coffin  in  the  funeral  procession  was  well- 
nigh  universal.  In  most  cases,  I  believe,  imitation  armour  was 
left  in  the  church.  It  might  have  been  found  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  every  church  in  the  land  which  was  attended  by  persons 
of  rank  or  position.  During  the  orgies  of  the  Victorian  '  restora- 
tions '  it  was  in  many  cases  carted  away  as  rubbish."  His 
Honor  Judge  J.  S.  Udal  writes  :  "I  have  never  come  across  any 
instance,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any,  of  the  helmet  suspended 
over,  or  placed  upon,  a  sepulchral  effigy  or  monumental  achieve- 
ment, whether  the  original  helmet  used  in  tilting  or  war  purposes 
by  the  deceased,  or  a  simulacrum,  or  one  larger  than  life  size 
being  carried  in  front  of  the  corpse  at  funerals.  Of  the  former, 
of  course,  such  a  thing  might  be  possible,  but  as  regards  the 
simulacra  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent,  they  would  scarcely 
be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  death,  and  would  hardly  be 
fashioned,  one  would  think,  till  such  time  as  the  monument 
itself  was  being  erected.  In  the  same  way,  a  hatchment  would 
be  put  up,  not  as  part  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  but  as  a  heraldic 
memorial  of  the  deceased.  More  modern  custom  certainly 
recognised  the  carrying  of  some  part  of  the  deceased's  accoutre- 
ments, if  a  soldier  or  sailor,  on  the  top  of  his  coffin,  as  was  done 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  state  funeral.  But  I  can  find  no 
reference  to  any  such  custom  as  that  Sir  James  Frazer  has 
forwarded  to  you  from  his  correspondent  in  any  of  the  likely 
antiquarian  or  heraldic  books  that  I  have  about  me.  I  shall 
indeed  be  glad  to  know  if  the  above  alleged  custom  can  be 
shown  to  have  existed  :   but  of  this  I  have  grave  doubts." 

It  may  be  noted  that  Sir  David  Owen-Knight,  in  his  will, 
dated  20th  February,  1529,  directed  :  "  My  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  Priory  of  Esseborne,  after  the  degree  of  a  banneret,  that 
is,  with  helmet  and  sword,  my  coat  armour,  my  banner,    my 
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pendent,  and  set  over  a  banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  one  of 
Our  Ladye,  and  another  of  St.  George  "  {Testamenta  Vetusta, 
p.  700,  quoted  in  5  Scr.  Notes  and  Queries,  x.  277).  T.  Hearne 
{Reliquiae  Hernianae,  ii.  59)  writes  :  "  The  custom  of  hanging 
up  the  armour  of  kings  and  nobles  in  churches  came  from 
Canute  placing  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  crucifix  in 
Winchester,  after  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  waters 
obey  him." 

Dean  Stanley  [Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
4th  ed.  1876,  p.  141),  notes  that  on  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  V. 
"  Aloft  were  hung  his  large  emblazoned  shield,  his  saddle,  and 
his  helmet,  after  the  example  of  the  like  personal  accoutrements 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury."  When  Sir  Francis  Vera 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  in  1609,  "  his  widow  erected  a  tomb, 
which  she  must  have  copied  from  the  scene  of  his  exploits  in 
direct  imitation  of  the  tomb  of  Engelbert  Count  of  Nassau,  in 
the  Church  at  Breda,  where,  as  here,  four  kneeling  knights 
support  the  arms  of  the  dead  man  who  lies  underneath  "  {ibid., 
p.  205).  Again,  speaking  of  the  wax-work  effigies  in  the  Abbey 
the  Dean  writes  :  "  The  most  interesting  portion  of  them  was 
the  '  living  effigy,'  which  was  there  placed  after  having  been 
carried  on  a  chariot  before  the  body.  This  was  a  practice 
which  has  its  precedent,  if  not  its  origin,  in  the  funerals  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  The  one  distin- 
guishing mark  of  a  Roman  noble  was  the  right  of  having  figures, 
with  waxen  masks  representing  his  ancestors,  carried  at  his 
obsequies  and  placed  in  his  hall  "  {ibid.  p.  344).  The  Dean  does 
not  appear  to  refer  to  the  question  now  at  issue  of  the  carrying^ 
of  armour  at  the  funeral,  or  of  the  placing  of  simulacra  over  the 
monument.^ 

Probably  some  readers  of  Folk-lore  may  be  able  to  supply 
information  on  this  interesting  question.     Editor.] 

^  I  am  aljle  to  quote  an  example  of  the  former  custom.  At  the  magnificent 
funeral  at  Florence  of  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  adventurer  who- 
attained  great  wealth  and  renown  as  a  condottiere  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  died  in  1394  :  "  Ensigns,  flags  and  helmets  with  crests 
were  carried  on  large  war  chargers,  diaped  with  housings  and  breast-plates"" 
(9  Ser.  Notes  and  Queries, \.  230). 


REVIEWS. 


R.  ToRii.  Etudes  Archeologiques  et  Ethnologiques.  Les 
AiNou  DES  Iles  Kouriles.  Extracted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo, 
vol.  xiii,  1919.  Tokyo  :  Published  by  the  University. 
The  Ainu  are  the  aborigines  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago  and 
of  the  large  island  of  Saghalin  to  the  north  and  the  string  of 
islands,  called  the  Kurile  Islands,  to  the  north-east,  stretching 
all  the  way  to  Kamtschatka.  In  Japan  itself  they  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  race  and  civilization,  have 
probably,  in  former  times  at  any  rate,  intermarried  with  persons 
of  that  race,  and  have  been  greatly  affected  by  its  civilization. 
Ainu  words  have  found  their  way  into  Japanese  speech,  and 
Japanese  words  into  Ainu  speech.  With  the  Ainu  of  the  Kurile 
Islands  it  is  different.  Only  quite  recently  have  they  come 
under  Japanese  influence.  When  in  1884  Russia  recognized 
the  islands  as  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Empire  the  inhabitants 
were  scattered  on  the  different  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  Out 
of  pity  for  their  miserable  condition,  and  to  save  them  from 
complete  annihilation,  the  Japanese  Government  collected  them 
together  (they  were  only  ninety-seven  in  number,  all  told),  and 
transported  them  to  Shikotan,  one  of  the  most  southerly  and 
most  fertile  islands  of  the  group,  where  they  could  cultivate  the 
land.  These  well-meant  efforts  were  vain.  The  Ainu  were 
in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.  They  did  not  understand  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  and  they  pined  for  their  rocks  and 
forests,  for  their  life  as  fishers  and  hunters,  with  all  its  toil  and 
all  its  hardships  and  adventures.  Their  numbers  have  dropped 
from  ninety-seven  to  sixty  individuals  ;    they  are  a  dying  race. 
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In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Torii,  a  learned  Japanese,  set 
himself  a  few  years  ago  to  ascertain  and  record  all  that  was 
known  about  them.  This  volume  embodies  the  results  of  his 
researches.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-eight  fine  plates,  including 
a  number  of  photographs  of  the  people,  their  dwellings,  clothing 
and  weapons,  both  ancient  and  modern,  their  graves  and  stone 
circles.  The  Ainu  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Physically  they 
are  quite  distinct  from  all  the  surrounding  peoples  of  Japan  and 
Saghalin,  as  well  as  of  the  mainland  of  Asia.  They  have  a  folk- 
lore of  their  own,  as  readers  of  Mr.  Batchelor's  books  on  the 
subject  know.  They  are  held  by  many  distinguished  anthro- 
pologists to  be  an  outlier  of  the  Alpine  race,  such  remarkable 
physical  resemblances  do  they  show  to  it.  But  how  they  got 
so  far  afield  is  a  probh  m  still  awaiting  solution.  Mr.  Torii 
does  not  derive  them  from  so  distant  a  place  of  origin  as  Europe  : 
he  is  content  to  bring  them  from  the  south  of  Persia.  His 
reasons  for  the  conjecture  are  set  forth  very  fairly,  though  he 
is  hardly  abreast  of  European  enquiries.  The  Ainu,  he  thinks, 
came  over  to  Japan  in  more  than  one  swarm,  and  the  Kurile 
Ainu  represent  the  first  swarm,  pushed  out  into  the  Kurile 
Islands  by  the  subsequent  intruders  of  the  same  race,  whose 
common  origin  they  had  forgotten,  and  with  whom  their 
relations  were  hostile. 

Mr.  Torii  enumerates  eight  gods,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Kannau- 
Kamoui,  the  thunder  or  heaven-god.  The  term  Kamui  for  god 
will  be  recognised  as  that  of  the  Ainu  of  Japan,  and  the  probable 
origin  of  the  Japanese  word  Kami ;  but  the  list  of  gods  by  no 
means  tallies  with  that  of  the  Ainu  of  Japan  given  by  Mr. 
Batchelor.  Long  separation  and  a  different  environment  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  this.  The  ceremonial  slaughter  of 
the  bear,  practised  by  their  congeners  in  Japan  and  Saghalin, 
as  also  by  the  Gilyaks,  is  unknown  in  the  Kurile  Islands.  But, 
as  in  Japan  itself,  the  inao  is  a  familiar  object  also  in  the  Kurile 
Islands.  It  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  religious  worship.  It  is 
more  than  this  :  it  is  itself  a  sacred  object,  so  sacred,  at  least 
in  the  Kurile  Islands,  that  no  woman  dares  to  make  it,  and  the 
men  only  after  special  purificatory  ceremonies.  Materially  it 
is  a  stick  of  willow  scraped,  with  the  scrapings  still  adhering  to 
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it  in  long  curls.  This  object  is  dedicated  to  the  god  and  erected 
as  an  offering.  It  is  well-known  in  Japan  outside  the  Ainu 
communities,  from  which  the  Japanese  have  learned  its  use. 
It  is  perhaps,  as  Sternberg  suggests,  a  supernatural  agent  to 
carry  to  the  god  the  prayers  and  offerings  of  his  worshipper.  Its 
use  is  also  found  among  the  Gilyaks  and  other  adjacent  peoples 
of  north-eastern  Asia,  to  whom  it  has  probably  spread  from  the 
Ainu.  Similar  objects  are  made  use  of  by  the  Bagobo  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Kayan  of  Borneo,  and  the  Garos  of  Assam. 
The  Arunta  of  Central  Australia  also  use  such  objects  for 
decorative  purposes  in  some  of  their  sacred  ceremonies  ;  and 
some  of  the  native  tribes  west  of  Port  Lincoln  in  South  Australia 
adorned  themselves  for  one  of  their  dances  with  them  in  their 
hair.  This  sporadic  employment  over  a  very  wide  area  is 
curious,  and  demands  further  enquiry. 

The  Ainu  believe  in  a  future  life  ;  and  those  of  Japan  practise 
the  cult  of  ancestors.  But  Mr.  Torii  does  not  mention  this  as 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Kurile  Ainu.  His  account  of  their 
religion  has  indeed  many  lacunae.  This  may  be  due  to  their 
being  for  many  years  under  the  influence  of  Russian  Christianity. 
Yet  he  shows  that  despite  their  nominal  conversion  they  had 
not  wholly  abandoned  their  paganism,  but  secretly  continued 
to  practise  it.  Their  marriage  was  polygynous.  Krache- 
ninnikof,  the  Russian  traveller  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  husband  only  came  to  s.ee  his  wife 
secretly  by  night  :  an  interesting  point  which  raises  a  suspicion 
of  mother-right.  On  this  question,  however,  no  information 
is  given.  Little,  in  fact,  is  said  as  to  social  organization.  Pro- 
bably the  Kurile  Ainu  are  too  few  in  numbers,  and  too  near 
extinction  to  have  any  definite  organization  left.  A  few 
traditions  are  narrated,  but  the  volume  of  folklore  of  all  kinds 
that  is  given  is  small,  perhaps  because  the  native  beliefs  and 
customs  are  decadent ;  but  Mr.  Torii's  short  stay  in  the  islands 
may  account  for  it.  He,  however,  does  record  their  animism, 
their  creation-legends  and  several  superstitions  not  without 
parallels  elsewhere. 

His  principal  interest  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Kurile  with  the  Japanese  Ainu.     This  he  does 
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abundantly  by  comparison  of  their  language  and  by  the  results 
of  excavation  of  the  graves  and  kitchen-middens  on  the  islands. 
On  this  side  of  ethnography  the  work  is  very  full  and  valuable. 
As  a  race  they  seem  to  be  not  unalloyed  with  the  blood  of 
neighbouring  peoples  of  the  continent  :  this  we  might  expect 
from  the  intermittent  relations  with  them  disclosed  by  their 
traditions  and  by  the  remains  found  on  the  islands.  Mr.  Torii 
has  done  much  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  helpless  and  dying 
people  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  labours^ 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  worthy 
of  a  young  and  vigorous  university,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  East  and  West. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


FOLK-LoRE    FROM    InDIA. 

Folk-lore  of  Wells,  being  a  Study  of  W\ater-worship  in 
East  and  West,  by  R.  P.  Masani.  Bombay  :  D.  B. 
Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.,  Bombay.  1918. 
Mr.  Masani  tells  us  that  while,  as  Municipal  Secretary  of 
Bombay,  he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  cleanse  the  wells  of 
the  city  from  the  anopheles  mosquitos,  the  cause  of  an  outbreak 
of  malaria,  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  consider  the  pleas  raised  by 
well-owners  against  the  orders  issued  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
to  close  them.  This  led  him  to  investigate  the  folk-lore  of  wells 
and  water  cults  which  are  described  in  this  work.  The 
protests  raised  by  well-owners,  disclosing  the  widespread  use 
of  water  for  religious  purposes,  and  the  belief  that  wells  are 
haunted  by  various  spirits  which  on  the  wells  being  closed 
showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  bringing  various  calamities  on 
the  owners,  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Besides  this  the 
author  has  collected,  partly  from  his  own  observations,  partly 
from  printed  authorities,  a  good  deal  of  information  on  water 
cults  in  India.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  both  Hindus  and 
Parsis  believe  in  water  spirits,  these  spirits  are  generally  those 
of  Musalman  saints,  Pirs  or  Sayyids,  a  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  a  race  of  conquerors  on  local  beliefs. 
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It  would  have  been  well  if  the  author  had  confined  himself 
to  the  materials  collected  in  India.  His  account  of  water  cults 
throughout  the  world  is  based  on  the  writings  of  Sir  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Sir  L.  Gomme,  and  other  works  familiar  to  students,  and  his 
comments  add  little  to  our  knowledge. 

Another  fault  in  this  book,  unfortunately  too  common  in  the 
case  of  Indian  writers,  is  his  absence  of  precise  references.  The 
references  which  he  gives  are  not  complete  and  will  be  of  little 
use  to  students,  and  no  index  is  provided.  But,  with  these 
limitations  the  book  possesses  some  value,  and  if  the  author,  in 
a  revised  edition,  would  pursue  his  enquiries  in  India  and  pro- 
vide a  larger  collection  of  local  facts,  he  would  do  good  service 
in  the  investigation  of  an  interesting  branch  of  folklore. 

W.  Crooke. 


P.    Saintyves.     Rondes     Enfantines     et    Quetes    Saisonnieres. 

Les  Liturgies  Populaires.     Paris,  Edition  du  Livre  Mensuel, 

59  Boulevard  des  Batignolles.  1919. 
M.  Emile  Nourry,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  P.  Saintyves, 
has  furnished  another  proof  of  his  untiring  industry  and  of  his 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  folklore.  This  little  book  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  importance  of  children's  round  games  and 
the  songs  which  are  sung  in  them.  The  theory,  which  he 
illustrates  chiefly  from  France,  but  also  to  some  extent  from 
England  and  other  neighbouring  countries  and  even  from  as 
far  away  as  India,  is  that  these  songs  and  dances  or  round  games 
are  the  remains  of  very  archaic  liturgies,  that  is  to  say,  magica- 
incantations  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops  and  of  fecundity  in 
general,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  And  the  same  thing  is 
affirmed  of  the  seasonal  performances  and  collections  of  money, 
especially  at  Christmas. 

It  is  a  book  intended  for  popular  reading,  and  hence  it  is  not 
encumbered  with  footnotes  or  references.  To  a  student  this 
is  a  drawback,  because,  unlike  too  many  "  popular  "  books, 
it  is  a  work  of  real  learning.  To  test  the  author's  authorities, 
therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  considering  his  thesis  ;  and 
his   thesis   is   worth   considering.     True,    the   theory   has    been 
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broached  before.  But  M.  Nourry  does  more  than  popularize 
it.  He  follows  it  out  in  new  directions,  and  brings  such  further 
evidence  of  it  as  his  space  will  permit.  He  contends  that  the 
seasonal  quest  is  not  merely  a  modern  deformation  of  an  ancient 
rite  :    it  is  really  a  magical  circumambulation. 

A  most  interesting  account  is  quoted  of  the  Feast  of  Fools 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  apparently  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  unfortunately  we  are  left  to  guess  at  its  date.  One  kind 
of  song  which  it  is  argued  is  an  incantation  is  a  cumulative  song 
of  the  form  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built."  In  the 
example  given  from  the  Haut  Boulonnais,  the  lover  asks  : 
"  Le  premier  mois  de  I'annee 
Que  donnerai-je  a  ma  mie  .'' 

Une  partriole, 
Qui  va,  qui  vient,  qui  vole, 

Une  partriole 
Qui  vole  dans  ce  bois." 
The  second  month  the  lover  proposes  to  give  "  Deux  tourterelles, 
une  partriole  qui  va,  etc."     It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  to 
M.   Nourry  that  there   is  an   English   variant.     But  here  the 
beloved  is  represented  as  saying  : 

"  The  first  night  of  Christmas  my  true-love  sent  to  me 
A  partridge  on  a  pear-tree. 
The  second  night  of  Christmas  my  true-love  sent  to  me 
Two  turtle-doves  and  a  partridge  on  a  pear-tree," 
and  so  on. 

It  is  therefore  not  in  English  a  forecast  or  an  incantation  for 
the  months  of  the  forthcoming  year,  as  the  author  contends 
the  version  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  is.  What  is 
it  ?     Probably  it  has  some  ritual  origin. 

The  ballad  or  song  of  London  Bridge  ("  London  Bridge  is 
broken  down,  With  a  gay  lady  ")  is  fully  treated,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity.  After  examining  a  number  of  variants 
from  various  parts  of  France,  from  Denmark,  from  Russia  and 
other  Slav  countries  and  from  Roumania,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  derived  from  an  ancient  ritual  performed 
on  a  bridge  and  representing  the  casting  into  the  water  and 
drowning  of   the   old   year,    conceived   as   a  woman,   and   her 
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resuscitation  as  the  new  year.  And  he  quotes  from  an  account 
by  Catullus  of  a  Roman  ritual  in  support  of  his  interpretation. 

In  another  chapter  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  puzzling 
exclamation  Anguilmineuf,  and  the  New  Year  celebrations  to 
which  it  is  applied.  He  prefers  among  the  various  etymologies 
proposed  for  the  expression  that  from  a  Celtic  root,  e.g.,  signi- 
fying force,  young  shoot,  germ,  explaining  the  whole  ceremony 
to  which  it  is  applied  as  the  survival  of  a  magical  ritual  to  assist 
fecundity. 

The  whole  book  (it  is  quite  short)  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
students  of  these  rituals,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  e.xact  references. 
A  little  research  will  find  most  of  their  sources  in  the  French 

collections  of  traditional  verse. 

E.  Sidney  Hartl.^nd. 
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1918.     Huddart,  Cudwells,   Haywards  Heath,   Sussex. 

1900.     im  Thurn,  Sir  E.  F.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  39  Lexham  Gardens, 

W.  8. 
igi8.     Ireland,  A.  J.,   Esq.,   36  Stanhope  Rd.,   St.  Albans. 

1917.  Ishii,   S.,   Esq. 

1916.  James,  Rev.  E.  O.,  B.Litt.,  F.R.A.I.,  F.G.S.,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage, 

Limehouse,   London,  E. 
1913.     Janvier,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  c/o  Pres.  H.  S.  Drinker,  Lehigh  University, 

S.   Bethlehem,   Penn.,  U.S.A. 
1912.     Jarmain,  W.,   Esq.,   Alandale,  Hatch  End,  Middlesex. 

1918.  Jarratt,  H.,   Esq.,  61   EfIra  Rd.,  Brixton,  S.W.  2. 

191 7.  Jenkinson,   Mrs.  C,  27  Polstead  Rd.,  Oxford. 
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1891.     Jevons,   F.   B..    Esq.,   M.A.,   Litt.D.,   Hatfield   Hall,   Durham   and 

Gedling,  Notts. 
1916.     Johnson,  Humphry  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Oak  Hurst,  Derby. 
191 1.     Johnston,  R.  F.,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Legation,  Wei-hai-Wei,  China. 
1919-     Jones,  Mrs.  Bryan  J.,  Lisnawilly,  Dundalk. 
191 5.     Junghams,   R.  L.,   Esq.,  per  G.   E.   Stechert  &  Co.,   2  Star  Yard, 

Carey  Street,  W.C. 
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1894 
1897 
1913 
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1913 
1905 
1914 

1913 
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1885 
1909 

1901 
1901 
1916 

1912 
1920 

1915 
1912 
1919 

1916 

1895 
1918 
1900 

1917 

1889 


Keiller,   Alexander,   Esq.,   4  Charles  St.,   Berkeley  Sq.,   W.  i. 

Kelly,   Paul,  Esq.,  20  Cheapside,  E.C.  2. 

Kennedy,  Miss  L.,   Fairacre,  Concord,  Mass.,   U.S.A. 

Ker,  Professor  W.  P.,  M.A.,  95  Gower  Street,  W.C.  i. 

Kipling,   Rudyard,   Esq.,  The  Athenaeum  Club,   S.W.  i. 

Knabenhaus,  Dr.  A.,  Zum  Schlossli,  Follikon,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Krayer,  Dr.  E.  Hoffmann,  44  Hirzbodenweg,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Lake,  H.  Coote,  Esq.,  Heage  House,  Crouch  Hill,  N.  4. 

Lake,  Mrs.   E.  Coote,  Heage  House,  Crouch  Hill,   N.  4. 

Landtman,  Dr.  G.,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

Laurie,   G.   E.,   Esq.,  90  Fitzroy  Avenue,   Belfast. 

Lawder,  Miss  P.  E. 

Leather,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Castle  House,  Weobley,   R.S.O. 

Lebour,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  9  Windsor  Crescent,  Mannaniead,  Plymouth. 

Legge,  Miss,  2  Grove  Street,  Oxford. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Herbert,  M.A.,  O.B.E.,  23  Grosvenor  Road,  S.W.  i. 

Lewis,  The  Rev.  Thomas,  41  Cornwall  Avenue,  Wood  Green,  N.  22. 

Lockhart,  The  Hon.  J.  S.  Stewart,  Government  House,  Wei-hai-Wei. 

Lones,    T.    E.,    Esq.,    LL.D.,    Chilvers    Coton,    Alexandra    Road, 

Watford. 
Lovett,   E.,   Esq.,  41   Outram  Road,  Croydon. 
Lucas,  Harry,  Esq.,  Hilver,  St.  Agnes  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
Lyon,  Mrs.,    16  St.   George's  Court,  Gloucester  Rd.,  S.W.  7. 

Mace,  Alfred,   Esq.,   7  Andregatan,   Helsingfors,   Finland. 

M'Kay,   J.  G.,   Esq.,   33  Curzon  Rd.,  Muswell  Hill,  N.  10. 

Macleod,  Miss  Liebe,  7  Stonor  Rd.,   Kensington,  W. 

Macdonald,   G.,   Esq.,  M.D.,   85  Harley  St.,  W.  i. 

M'Govern,  W.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  School  of  Oriental  Studies, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  2. 

Maizner,  Milan,   Esq. 

Major,  A.  F.,   Esq.,   O.B.E.,   Bifrost,   30  The  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

Malcolm,  Capt.  L.  W.  G.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

Marett,  R.  R.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Exeter  College,  Oxford  {Vice- 
President). 

Marvin,  Dwight,  Esq.,  55  Fernwood  Rd.,  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

Matthews,  Miss  E.,  Raymead,   Park  Road,  Watford. 
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1902.     Maxwell,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  Attorney  General,  Kedah,  Malay  Peninsula. 
1905.     Maylam,  P.,  Esq.,  32  Watling  Street,  Canterbury. 
1918.     Mellor,  R.  H.,   Esq.,  Llewelyn  Chambers,  Colwyn  Bay. 

1918.  Menon,  V.  K.  Raman,   Esq.,  Hill  Bungalow,  Tripunittura  (Cochin 

State),  India. 
1892.     Merrick,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  Woodleigh,  Shepperton. 

1915.  Migeod,  F.  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Northcote,  Christchurch  Rd.,  Worthing. 

1891.  Milne,   F.  A.,   Esq.,   M.A.,    11   Old  Square,  Lincoln's    Inn,  W.C.  2 

[Secretary) . 
1902.     Milroy,  Mrs.  M.   E.,  The  Oast  House,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

1909.  Mitchell,  W.,  Esq.,   14  Forbesfield  Road,  Aberdeen. 

1890.     Mond,  Mrs.  Frida,  20  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  8. 

1916.  Moorthy,  G.  Krishna,  Esq.,  38  and  39  Double  Mahal  St.,  Trichino- 

poly,  S.  India. 
1920.     Murray,  His  Excellency  J.  H.  B.,  Government  House,  Port  Moresby, 
Papua. 
c.   1897.     Myres,   J.  L.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,   loi   Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

C.   1885.  Nesfield,   J.  P.,  Esq.,  Stratton  House,  2  Madley  Road,  Ealing. 

1920.  Newman,  L.   F.,  Esq.,  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 

1919.  Notcutt,  E.  A.,   Esq.,  27  Cannon  St.,  E.C.  4. 
1913.  Nourry,  M.  Emile,  62  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris. 

1917.  Oakley,  W.  T.,   Esq.,  20  Head  St.,  Halstead,  Essex. 

1918.  Olcott,  Miss  F.  J.,   1270  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
C.   1916.     O'May,   J.,   Esq.,   Kuala  Kangsar,  via  Taiping,   Perak,  F.M.S. 

1913.     O'Reilly,   Miss  Gertrude  M.,   330  Dudley  Avenue,   Narberth,   Pa., 

U.S.A. 
1886.     Ordish,  T.  Fairman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Langdale,   Heme  Bay. 
1890.     Owen,  Miss  Mary  A.,  306  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri, 

U.S.A.   (Hon.  Member). 

191 1.     Partridge,  Miss  J.  B.,  Wellfield,  Minchinhampton,  Glos. 

1892.  Paton,   W.    R.,   Esq.,   Ph.D.,   Vathy,   Samos,   Greece    (per  Messrs. 

Burnett  &   Reid,    12  Golden  Square,   Aberdeen). 

1910.  Pendlebury,  C,  Esq.,  Arlington  House,  39  Burlington  Rd.,  Gunners- 

bury,  W.  4. 
1899.     Percy,  Lord  Algernon,  Guy's  Cliff,  Warwick. 
1910.     Petty,  S.  L.,   Esq.,  Dykelands,   Ulverston,  Lanes. 

1919.  Phibbs,  G.,   Esq.,  Lisburn,  Sligo. 

1920.  Picton,   Keogh  M.  H.,   Esq.,  Peter's  Nest,  W.  Horrington,  Wells, 

Somerset. 
1889.     Pineau,  M.  Leon,  Rue  Dolly,  Chamalieres,  Clermont  Ferrand,  Puy 

de  Dome,  France. 
1913.     Pope,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  60  Banbury   Road,   O.xford. 
1916.     Popovic,  Prof.  Paole,   University,   Belgrade,  Serbia. 
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1912.  Porter,  Capt.  W.  F.,  Imphal,  Manipur  State,  Assam  (per  T.  Cook 

&  Son,  Calcutta). 

1905.  Postel,  Prof.  Paul,   i  Goluchowski  Place,  Lemberg,  Austria. 

c.  1879.     Power,    Sir   D'Arcy,    K.B.E.,    M.A.,    M.B.,    F.S.A.,    ioa   Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  i. 

1916.  Price,  Julius  J.,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  94  Fairview  Terrace,  Plainfield,  N.Y., 

U.S.A. 

1906.  Raleigh,  Miss  K.  A.,  14  St.  Quintin  Avenue,  N.  Kensington,  W.  ro, 

191 7.  Ravensworth,  The  Countess  of,   12  Upper  Brook  Street,  W.  i. 
191 7.  Read,  Miss  Moutray,  The  Gate  House,  Wadhurst,   Sussex. 
1888.  Reade,   John,   Esq.,  340  Leval  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1913.  Rendall,  Vernon,  Esq.,  15  Wellesley  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  W. 
1906.  Richards,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  I.C.S.,  c/o  Binney  &  Co.,  Madras,  S.  India. 
1911.  Richardson,  Miss  Ethel,  B.A.,  The  Knoll,  Camberley,  Surrey. 

1900.  Rivers,   W.   H.   R.,   Esq.,   M.D.,   F.R.S.,   St.   John's  College,  Cam- 

bridge (President). 
191 1.     Roheim,  G.,  Esq.,  35  Hermina-ut,  Budapest,   Hungary. 

1903.  Rorie,    Lt.-Col.    D.,    M.D.,    CM.,    i    St.    Devenick   Terrace,   Cults, 

Aberdeenshire. 

1901.  Rose,   H.  A.,   Esq.,   34  Leckford  Rd.,  Oxford. 

1910.  Rose,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith. 

c.   1891.     Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  Perse  School  House,  Glebe  Road, 

Cambridge   ( Vice-President) . 
1913.     Routh,  H.  v.,  Esq.,  21  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 
1916.     Routledge,   Mrs.    Scoresby,   9   Cadogan   Mansions,    Sloane   Square, 

S.W.  I. 

1904.  Rutherford,  Miss  Barbara,   196  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W,  i. 

1879.     Sayce,  The  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  8  Chalmers 
Crescent,  Edinburgh  {Vice-President). 

191 1.  Schmidt,  Dr.  F.   S.,  St.  Gabriel  Modling,  Vienna,  Austria. 

1895.  Seligman,  C.  G.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  The  Mound,  Long  Crendon,  Thame. 
1909.     Sell,  Frank  R.,  Esq.,  c/o  A.  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  4  Tokenhouse  Buildings, 

E.C.  2. 

1906.  Seton,  Sir  M.  C,  C.B.,  13  Clarendon  Road,  Holland  Park,  W.  11. 
1919.     Shah,  Ikbal  Ali,  Esq.,   University  Union,  Edinburgh. 

igog.     Shakespeare,   Col.    J.,   Red   Cross   Hospital,   6   Clarendon   Terrace, 

Brighton. 
1909.     Sharp,  Cecil  J.,   Esq.,  4  Maresfield  Gardens,   N.W.  3. 
1900.     Shewan,  A.,   Esq.,   Seehof,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 

1896.  Singer,   Professor,   2  Lanpenstrasse,   Bern,   Switzerland. 

1907.  Singh,  H.  H.  The  Raja  Sir  Bhuri,  Chamba,  via  Dalhousie,  Punjab, 

per  King,   King  &  Co.,  Bombay. 

1913.     Smith,   Prof    John  A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

1893.     Spoer,  Mrs.  H.  Ham.ish,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Box  104  Austrian  P.O.,  Jeru- 
salem. 
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1899.     Starr,  Professor  Frederick,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

{Hon.  Member). 
1909.     Steinitzer,  H.,  Esq.,  8/1   Wilhelm  Strasse,   Munich,  Germany. 

1909.  Sullivan,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  1545  N.  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.,   U.S.A. 

1889.     Tabor,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  The  White  House,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  E.  10 

{Hon.  Auditor). 
1885.     Temple,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R.  C,  Bart.,  CLE.,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Nash, 

Worcester. 

1896.  Thomas,  N.  W.,   Esq..  M.A. 

1912.  Thompson,    T.    W.,    Esq.,    M.A.,    F.C.S.,    Lynwood,    Rushey   Rd., 

Dora,  near  Sheffield. 
1911.     Thompson,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mali  East, 
S.W.  I. 

1910.  Thurnwald,  Dr.  R.,  Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen,  German  New  Guinea. 

1913.  Thurstan,   Edgar,   Esq.,  CLE.,   Cumberland  Lodge,   Kew,  Surrey. 

1910.  Torday,  E.,   Esq.,  40  Lansdowne  Crescent,  W.  11. 

191 1.  Torr,  Miss  Dona,  Carlett  Park,  Eastham,  Cheshire. 

1897.  Townshend,  Mrs.  R.  B.,   117  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

1887.     Travancore,   H.H.  The  Maharajah  of,   Huzur,   Cutcherry,  Trivan- 
drum,  India. 


1878.     Udal,  His   Honour  J.  S.,  F.A.S.,  24  Neville  Court,  N.W.  8. 
1913.     Urquhart,   F.   F.,  Esq.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

1915.     Vines,   T.   H.,   Esq.,   M.A.,   Sind  Madrasah,    Karrachi,    India,   per 

Cox  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross,   S.W. 
igi6.     Vowles,  Miss  A.  C,  Old  Lawn  Cottage,   SuCfley,   Gloucester. 

1917.  Waddell,   Lt.-Col.  W.  A.,  33  The  Park,  North  End  Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W^  3. 

1918.  Waites,   Miss  Margt.   C,   Mount  Holyoke  College,   South  Hadley, 

Mass.,   U.S.A.   (per  G.  P.  Putnams,  24  Bedford  St.,  W.C  2). 
1920.     Watt  Smyth,  Mrs.,   77  Victoria  Rd.,   Kensington,  W. 
1910.     Webster,  Prof.  Hutton,  University  of  Nebraska,  Station  A,  Lincoln, 

Nebraska,   U.S.A. 
1910.     Weeks,  The  Rev.  J.  H.,  6i  Lucien  Rd.,  Tooting  Common,  S.W.  17. 
1915.     Weinberg,  H.   J.,   Esq.,  The  Park,  North  Rd.,  Nottingham. 
1915.     Weinberg,  Mrs.  M.,   Hardwick  Ho.,  The  Park,  Nottingham. 
1918.     Weld  Blundell,   Herbert,  Esq.,  Brooks's,   St.   James'  St.,   S.W.  i. 
1906.     Westermarck,    Prof.    E.,    Ph.D.,    Woodman's    Cottage,    Box    Hill, 

Dorking. 
1897.     Weston,  Miss  J.  L.,  Lyceum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W.  ;    24  Rue  de  la 

Ville,  I'Eveque,  Paris,  VHP. 
1910.     Westropp,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  115  Strand  Rd.,  Sandymount,  Dublin. 
1918.     Whale,  G.,  Esq.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Westminster,  S.W.  i. 
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1919 
1890 
1916 
1911 

1893 
1890 


Wickwar,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  81   Kilmartin  Avenue,  Norbury,  S.W.  16. 
Willans,  J.  Bancroft,  Esq.,  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire. 
Williamson,  The  Rev.  C.  A.,  Cold  Ashton  Rectory,  Chippenham. 
Willis,  Miss  Nina  de  L.,   6  Curzon  St.,   Mayfair,   W.  i. 
Wingate,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Talas,  Cesarea,  Turkey-in-Asia. 
Wissendorff,  H.,  Esq.,  19  Nadeschkinskara,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Wright,  A.  R..  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  H.M.  Patent  Office,  25  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  2  {Vice-President). 


1 91 7.     Yetts,  Major  W.   Perceval,    Junior  United  Service  Club,   London. 
S.W.  I. 


SUBSCRIBERS  {corrected  to  March,   1920). 

1893.  Aberdeen  Public  Library,  per  G.  M.  Eraser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian. 

1894.  Aberdeen  University  Library,  per  P.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
1902.     Adelaide  Public  Library,  South  Australia,  per  Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 

Broadway  House,  Carter  Lane,  E.C. 

1916.  American  Academy  in  Rome,  Porta  San  Pancrazie,  Rome,   Italy, 

per  A.  W.  Van  Burren,  Esq. 

191 7.  American   Museum  of   Natural  History,   77th  Street   and   Central 

Park  West,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  per  Fred.  H.  Smyth,  Esq. 
1 891.     Amsterdam,  The  University  Library  of,  per  Kirberger  &  Kesper, 

Booksellers,  Amsterdam. 
1879.     Antiquaries,  The  Society  of,  Burlington  House,  W. 
1905.     Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  i  Park  Street,  Calcutta,  per  B.  Quaritch, 

II  Grafton,  Street,  W. 


1914. 


1919 

1881 


1920 


1884 

1882 
1908 


Baillie's  Institution,  Glasgow,  per  J.  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  203  West 

George  St.,   Glasgow. 
Bedford  Free  Public  Library,  Mass.,   U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert. 
Berhn  Royal  Library,  per  Asher  &  Co.,   14  Bedford  St.,  Covent 

Garden,  W.C. 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  Brera,  Milan,  Italy,  per  Simpkin,  Marshall 

&  Co. 
Bibliotheque   Nationale,    Paris,   per   Simpkin,    Marshall   &   Co.,    31 

and  32  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Birmingham    Free    Library,     Ratcliffe    Place,     Birmingham,     per 

W.  Powell,  Esq. 
Birmingham  Library,  c/o  The  Treasurer,  Margaret  St.,  Birmingham. 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  E.C,  per  C.  W.  F. 

Goss,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
Bordeaux  University  Library,  per  Libraire  Alphonse  Picard  &  Fils, 

82  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 
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1902 
1894 
1906 
1909 


Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Ld., 

14  Grape  St.,  W.C. 
Boston  Public  Library,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co., 

2  Star  Yard,  Carey  St.,  W.C. 
Bradford  Free  Public  Library,   Darley  St.,   Bradford,   per  Butler 

Wood,  Esq. 
Brighton  Free  Library,  per  H.  D.  Roberts.  Esq.,  Cliief  Librarian, 

Brighton. 
Bristol   Central   Library,    per   E.    R.    Norris   Mathews,    Esq.,    F.R. 

Hist.  Soc. 
Brookl}Ti  Public  Library,  per  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard, 

Carey  St.,  W.C. 


1917. 
1905- 

1908. 


1915- 
(2)1904. 

1898. 
1890. 

1898 

1919 

1890 

1914 


1879 


Calcutta  Presidency  College,  per  the  Librarian. 

California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  California,  per  B.  F.  Stevens 

&  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
California,  University  of,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert 

&  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  St.,  W.C. 
Cardiff  Free  Libraries,  per  J.  BaUinger,  Esq. 
Carnegie  Free  Library  for  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A..  per 

G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  St.,  W.C. 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  per  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard, 

Carey  St.,  W.C 
Chelsea  Public  Library,  Manresa  Road,  S.W.,  per  J.  H.  Quinn,  Esq. 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown, 

4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
Clucago  University  Library,   Illinois,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens   & 

Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
Chiswick   Public   Library,    Duke  Avenue,   Chiswick,   per  Henry   J. 

Hewitt,   Esq.,   Librarian. 
Cincinnati  Public  Library,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown.  4  Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 
Cochin     State    Museum,    Trichur,     S.     India,    per    The    Curator, 

David  A.  Nagavkar,   Esq. 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  per  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard, 

Carey  St.,  W.C. 
Congress,  The  Library  of,  Wasliington,  U.S.A.,  per  E.  G.  Allen  & 

Son,  14  Grape  St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
Cornell  University  Library,  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son,  14  Grape  St., 

Shaftesburv  Avenue,  W.C. 


1890.  Detroit  Public  Library,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  & 
Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
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EVENING  MEETINGS. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th,  1919. 

The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Prof.  J.  Macmillan  Brown,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Willans,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Notcutt  as  members  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  enrolment  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  and  the 
Chiswick  Public  Library  as  subscribers  were  announced. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Field  and  the  death  of  Mons. 
E.  Cosquin  were  also  announced. 

Dr.  Rivers  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Soul  Substance  in 
Oceania,"  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Elliott  Smith,  Miss  Murray,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wright,  Mrs.  Scoresby  Routledge,  Dr.  Seligman, 
and  Col.  Hanna  took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Rivers  for  his  paper. 


The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  presented 
to  the  Society  during  the  past  year  : 
La  Macedonie  indivisible,  by  J.  L^pidi. 
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La  Verite  sur  Macedonie,  by  D.  Micheff. 

Bulgaria,  by  G.  Bousquet. 

America  and  Bulgaria,  by  D.  Mishur, 

Les  Rapports  Bulgaro-Serbus,  by  N.  S.  Derjaverie. 

Political  Lot  of  the  Dobrudja,  by  M.  G.  Markoff. 

La  Chauvinisme  Serbe,  by  B.  Prueff. 

La  Region  de  Cavalla,  by  J.  Ivanoff. 

Bulgaria,    Historical    Rights    to    Dobrudja,    by    M.    G. 

Markoff. 
Sinhalese  Folk-lore  Notes   (Ceylon),   by  A.  A.   Pereira; 

presented  by.  the  respective  authors. 
Memorial    of    the    Representatives    of    the    Dobrudja, 

presented  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Dobrudja. 
Inscriptions  at  Palampat  and  Uparpalli  ;    and  Annual 

Report  1916-17  of  the  Government  of  the  Nizam, 

presented  by  the  Government  of  the  Nizam. 
Annual    Report    1918    of    the    Archaeological    Dept.    of 

Mysore,  presented  by  the  Government  of  Mysore. 
Annual  Reports  of  Archaeological  Surveys,  India,  191 5- 16, 

1916-17  ;    S.W.  Circle,   1917-18  ;    Madras  W.  Circle, 

1917-1918;     India    (E.    Circle)     1916-17,    1917-18  ; 

Frontier  Circle,  1917-18  ;    Burma,  1918. 

Of   Hindu    and   Buddhist   Monuments   N.    Circle 

Punjab,     1917-18,     presented     by     the     respective 

governments. 
Memoirs   of   the   Archaeological   Survey   of    India,    No. 

1,1918,  9  parts,  presented  by  the  Editorial  Board 

of  India. 
Korea  Magazine,  191 9  (4  parts). 
Fondations  Academiques,   presented   by   the  Academic 

Royale  de  Bruxelles. 
The  Lan    Islands  and   their  Fairy  Tales,   by  T.   R.   S. 

Johnston,  presented  by  the  author. 
Bureau     of     American     Ethnology     publications ;      (i) 

Kutenai  Tales,  by  F.  Boas  ;    (2)  Teton  Sioux  Music, 

by    F.    Densmore  ;     and    (3)     Recent    Discoveries 
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attributed  to  Early  Man  in  America,  by  A.  Hudlicka, 

presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Publications  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Anthropological  Papers,  vol.  x.  5  and  6  ;    vol.  xvi.  5  ; 

vol.   xix.   2  ;    vol.   XX.    i,    and  vol.    xxii.   3  ;     taken 

in  exchange. 
China  Review,  vol.  i.  no.  i,  presented  by  the  Editor. 
Journal  of  the  Hyderabad  Archaeological  Society,  191 8, 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ix. 
Korean  Coin  Charms  and  Amulets,   Nosatsu   Kai,   and 

Korean  Buddhism,  by  F.  Starr,  presented  by  the 

Author. 
A   Guide   to   Taxila ;     and  A   Guide   to   Sanchi,    by   J. 

Marshall,  presented  by  the  Author. 
Astronomical  Observations  of  Jai  Singh,  by  G.  R.  Kaye, 

presented  by  the  Government  of  India. 
Journal    of    the    Anthropological    Society    of    Bombay, 

1917,  18,  presented  by  the  Society. 
Anthropological  Papers,  Part  II.,  by  Jivranji  Jamshidgi 

Modi,  presented  by  the  Government  of  Bombay. 
Red  Indian  Fairy  Book,  by  F.  Jenkins  Olcott,  presented 

by  the  Author. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 

Society,  presented  by  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Folk  Song  Society,  No.  22,  presented  by 

the  Society. 
Folk-lore   legends   of   Andover   and   neighbourhood,    by 

M.  Gillett,  presented  by  the  Author. 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Benedictines  of  Caldey,  pre- 
sented by  the  Society. 
Prophecy    concerning    the     Rosh     Kelalah,     presented 

by  the  Author. 
The  Book  of  Duarte  Barbosa,  vol.  i.,  presented  by  the 

Hakluyt  Society. 
The  Canadian  Snowshoc,  by  T.   Drummond,  presented 
by  the  Author. 
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With  the  Macedonians,  by  C.  Stephanove,  presented  by 

the  Author. 
Bulgares    et    Grecs,    by    J.    Ivanoff,    presented   by    the 

Author. 
Les    luttes    poHtiques    de    Bulgares    Macedoniens,    by 

G.  Strezoff,  presented  by  the  Author. 
Le  Bulgarie  et  son  peuple,  by  N.  Mikoff,  presented  by  the 

Author. 
La   Serbe    et   le   mouvement   national   bulgare,    by   M. 

Mintschew,  presented  by  the  Author. 
Pour  la  peuple  Bulgare,  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Fosel,  presented 

by  the  Author. 
Un  peuple  calomnie,  by  B.  Velianoff,  presented  by  the 

Author. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17tli,   1919. 
The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Captain  C.  H.  Grace  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Phibbs  as  members  of  the  Society  and  the  enrolment 
of  the  Penzance  Library  and  Messrs.  Lehmann  and  Stage 
of  Copenhagen  as  subscribers  were  announced. 

The  resignations  of  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  Mrs.  Edge 
Partington,  and  Col.  Basevi  were  also  announced. 

Dr.  Gaster  gave  an  address  on  "  Roumanian  Charms 
and  Conjurations,"  his  daughter  reading  specimens  of  the 
Charms  he  had  collected  by  way  of  illustration  ;  and  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  President,  Miss  Hull, 
Miss  Rashleigh,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright  and  Sir  Everard  Thurn 
took  part. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Gaster  for  his  address  and  to  his  daughter  for  her 
reading  in  illustration  of  it. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL. 

During  the  year  the  meetings  have  been  very  fairly  well 
attended.  Until  the  close  of  the  191 8-9  session  in  June 
they  continued  to  be  held  at  5  p.m.,  but  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  session  in  November  the  Council  determined 
to  revert  to  the  pre-war  hour  of  8  p.m.,  which  is  believed 
to  be  most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  the  members. 

Fourteen  new  members  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
year  and  three  libraries  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
subscribers.  Three  members  have  died,  one  of  whom^ 
M.  Emm.  Cosquin,  joined  the  Society  so  long  ago  as  1886. 
The  resignations  number  12.  There  are  now  396  names 
on  the  roll  of  the  Society  as  against  394  a  year  ago.  The 
names  of  those  residing  in  what  until  the  Declaration  of 
Peace  were  enemy  countries  are  still  upon  the  roll,  but 
whether  they  will  resume  their  subscriptions  remains  to 
be  seen.  There  are  more  subscriptions  in  arrear  than  was 
the  case  a  year  ago,  and  the  Council  earnestly  appeal  to 
those  in  default  to  pay  up  what  is  due  from  them  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

A  year  ago  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  before 
they  issued  their  next  report  the  Society  would  be  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  in  its  palmiest  days.  If  that  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  its 
fulfilment.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  War  has  affected  the  Society  so  little,  and  now  that 
Peace  has  been  declared  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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not  enrol  an  ever-increasing  number  of  new  members  and 
subscribers. 

The  amount  received  in  subscriptions  during  the  year 
was  £372  15s.  od.,  £14  less  than  in  1918,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  subscriptions  in  arrear.  Interest  on  investments 
amounted  to  £32  12s.  8d.,  and  the  income  of  the  Society 
from  all  sources  to  £467  8s.  7d.  Folk-Lore  cost  £243  os.  3d., 
and  other  expenses  amounted  to  £151  i6s.  2d.  There  has, 
therefore,  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  financial  position 
of  the  Society,  but  the  balance  available  is  at  present 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  an  additional  volume. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  as  follows  : — 

\t^th  January.     "The  Chinese  Isles  of  the  Blest."     Major  Perceval  Yetts. 

\<)th  February.     Annual  Meeting  and  Presidential  Address. 

\(^th  March.     "Some    Magical    Applications    of    Brooms    in  Japan."     Dr. 

Hildburgh. 
\6th  April.      "Customs    connected    with    Death     and     Burial     among    the 

Rumanians."     Mrs.  A.  Murg09i. 
2\5t  May.      "The  Folklore  of  the  North  Sea  Fishermen  in  Peace  and  War." 

Mr.  E.  Lovett. 
\Zth June.     "Festival  and  Ceremonial  Customs  in  Afghanistan."     Mr.  Ikbal 

AH  Shah. 
\<^th  November.     "Soul  Substance  in  Oceania."     Dr.  Rivers. 
17M  December.     "  Rumanian  Charms  and  Conjurations."     Dr.  Caster. 

Mrs.  Murgogi's  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  and  elicited  an  interesting  discussion. 

The  Council  still  have  to  regret  that  so  few  objects  of 
folk-lore  interest  are  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  venture  once  more  to  express  the  hope  that 
members  and  friends  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  to  the 
meetings  any  objects  of  interest  they  may  possess  illus- 
trative of  the  papers  announced  to  be  read,  and  that 
they  will  communicate  to  Mr.  Carline,  Secretary  of  the 
Exhibits  Committee,  a  list  of  other  objects  they  are 
willing  to  show  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

The  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Maclagan  has  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
his  collection  of  folk-lore  MSS.,  which  is  nov/  housed  with 
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the  Society's  library  at  University  College.  Several  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  library  during  the  year, 
particulars  of  which  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  Folk-Lore. 

Members  are  reminded  that  they  may  borrow  books  from 
the  library.  Particulars  of  the  regulations  subject  to 
which  they  may  be  borrowed  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
R.  W.  Chambers,  the  Librarian,  at  the  College. 

The  thirtieth  volume  of  Folk-Lore  has  been  issued  during 
the  year.  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
either  paper  or  labour,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  impossible 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume  or  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
articles  appearing  in  it.  As  stated  in  their  last  report  the 
Council  have  had  several  MSS.  offered  them  for  publication 
as  additional  volumes,  but  in  existing  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  when  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
print  them.  The  Council  has  also  undertaken  to  issue  a 
General  Index  of  the  Society's  Publications,  which  will, 
however,  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  compilation. 

The  work  of  the  Brand  Committee  is  still  more  or  less  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  Miss  Burne. 
She  has,  however,  rallied  wonderfully,  and  is  able  occasion- 
ally to  do  a  little  work.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
collected  material  is  now  ready  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  chosen  Sub-Editors.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  are 
making  what  arrangements  they  can  with  the  view  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  with  as  little  dislocation  as  possible. 

The  sales  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1918  amounted  to 
£32  OS.  I  id.  as  against  £25  15s.  yd.  in  1917,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  sales  for  1919  will  show  a  still  higher 
figure.  In  pre-war  days  the  sales  averaged  from  £70  to 
£80  per  annum,  so  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  leeway 
to  be  made  up.  But  until  the  Council  are  able  to  resume 
the  issue  of  additional  volumes  the  sales  will  necessarily 
be  curtailed  to  some  extent. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  salvage  stock  of  the  Society 
still  remains   unsold.     Intending  purchasers  may   inspect 
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the  stock  at  Messrs.  H.  F.  Payers'  warehouse,  Bishops' 
Court,  Old  Bailey,  E.G.,  where  it  is  stored.  Mr  C  J 
Tabor  of  the  White  House,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  Essex' 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  be  responsible  for  its  sale.  The 
price  is  4s.  per  volume,  or  21s.  for  6  volumes,  with  all 
faults,  carriage  paid. 

The  cash  account  and  balance  sheet  for  this  year  are 
submitted  herewith. 

A.  C.  HADDON, 

President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS. 


The  custom  seems  to  be  established  that  your  President 
is  expected  to  make  his  retirement  as  well  as  his  election 
the  occasion  for  an  Address,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
he  has  anything  he  particularly  wishes  to  say.  This 
burden  was  especially  heavy  on  our  late  President,  owing 
to  his  tenure  of  ofhce  lasting  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  duration  of  the  war,  but  his  nimble  wit  and  ready 
pen  found  him  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  considerable 
spell  of  ill  health  and  a  marked  increase  in  University 
work  during  the  past  year  have  precluded  me  from  offering 
to  you  any  elaborate  essay,  and  I  must  content  myself, 
if  not  yourselves,  with  a  few  desultory  remarks. 

I  must  confess  myself  rather  in  sympathy  with  the 
older  folklorists  when  they  regarded  folklore  simply  as  the 
lore  of  the  folk — the  folk  being  in  this  sense  defined  as  the 
backward  element  in  a  more  civilised  community.  This 
is  a  distinct  line  of  study.  The  actions,  oral  traditions 
and  beliefs  of  the  folk  were  considered  as  "survivals." 
Personally  I  should  be  inclined  to  speak  of  them  as 
"  vestiges." 

In  biological  nomenclature  we  may  speak  of  certain 
ancient  types  which  here  and  there  persist  as  "survivals," 
that  is,  forms  which,  owing  to  various  conditions  which 
need  not  here  be  specified,  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  as  being  essenti- 
ally different  from  their  forebears  of  past  geological  ages, 
they  still  retain  their  individuahty  and  functions. 
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Further,  in  biology,  we  define  "  vestiges  "  as  organs 
which  were  once  active  and  essential,  but  which  in  process 
of  evolution  have  become  of  very  secondary  or  of  negli- 
gible importance  ;  their  functions  may  have  changed,  but 
in  true  vestiges  their  function  has  become  obsolete.  They 
are  relics  of  a  vanished  utility  which  have  not  yet  been 
eliminated  from  the  organism. 

If  these  definitions  be  accepted  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
corollary  that  the  lore  of  the  folk  belongs  more  to  the 
latter  category  than  to  the  former.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  usages  and  behefs  classed  as  folklore  certainly  do  not 
retain  the  individuality  and  functions  which  they  once  had, 
in  this  sense  they  are  not  survivals.  They  are  attenuated, 
broken-down,  and,  so  far  as  the  folk  are  concerned,  practi- 
cally meaningless  phenomena.  They  are  functions  which 
have  had  their  day,  but  which  still  persist,  partly  by 
means  of  the  inertia  of  the  mind  of  the  folk,  but  mainly 
because  they  evoke  certain  pleasurable  sensations,  such 
for  example,  as  the  satisfaction  which  is  experienced 
when  carrying  on  what  is  known  or  felt  to  be  traditional, 
as  is  expressed  in  such  a  phrase  as,  "  as  w^e  have  done 
before." 

They  thus  more  or  less  unconsciously  strengthen  a 
feeling  of  solidarity  between  the  ages.  The  socialising 
effects  of  conjoint  action  whether  in  simple  rite  or  play  are 
true  psychological  survivals,  attenuated  they  may  be,  but 
they  still  belong  to  the  same  category  as  those  which 
permeated  the  social  act  when  it  was  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  community.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  persistence  of  almost  any  action  or  idea  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  more  or  less  satisfies  some  need,  and  thus 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  survival.  On  the  other  hand  we  now  recognise  that 
many  elements  in  folklore  are  disrupted  customs  or  parts 
only  of  culture  complexes,  which  formerly  were  what 
might  be  described  as  "  going  concerns,"   but  now  they 
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have  lost  their  social  utility,  and  in  this  sense  they  are 
social  vestiges. 

Sir  Laurence  Gomme  has  stated  that,  "  Survivals  are 
carried  along  the  stream  of  time  by  people  whose  culture- 
status  is  on  a  level  with  the  culture  in  which  the  survivals 
originated.  It  matters  not  that  these  people  are  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  higher  civilisation  or  alongside  of  a  higher 
civilisation.  When  once  the  higher  civilisation  pene- 
trates to  them  the  survival  is  lost  [or  becomes  an  attenuated 
vestige].  There  is  not  continuity  between  modern  and 
primitive  thought  here,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
strong  antagonism,  ending  with  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  primitive  survival.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  some  authorities  apparently  do,  that  survivals 
can  only  be  studied  when  they  are  embedded  in  a  high 
civilisation.  It  is  almost  a  more  fruitful  method  to  study 
them  when  they  appear  in  the  lower  strata.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  so  strong  upon  us  that  we  are  apt 
to  apply  its  leading  ideas  insensibly  to  almost  every  branch 
of  human  history.  But  folklore  being  what  it  is,  namely, 
the  survival  of  traditional  ideas  or  practices  among  a 
people  whose  principal  members  have  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  civilisation  which  these  ideas  and  practices  once  re- 
presented, it  is  impossible  for  it  to  have  any  development."  ^ 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  To  deal  adequately  with  these  sur- 
vivals is  the  accepted  province  of  the  science  of  folklore, 
and  it  must  therefore  account  for  their  existence,  must 
point  out  the  causes  for  their  arrested  development,  and 
the  causes  for  their  long  continuance  in  a  state  of 
crystallisation  or  degradation  after  the  stoppage  has  been 
effected."  ^ 

I  do  not  desire  to  elaborate  my  point,  but  I  would 
merely  like  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  useful  if  folklorists 
bore    in    mind    the    distinctions    I    have    endeavoured    to 

^  Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  1908,  pp.  156-7. 
^Ethnology  in  Folklore,  1892,  p.  II. 
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indicate.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  that  our  terminology 
should  be  as  precise  as  possible. 

Many  folklorists  pay  almost  as  much  attention  to  the 
facts  of  ethnology  as  to  vestiges  of  older  cultures  in  a 
civilised  community,  and  not  without  reason,  as  from  these 
data  they  hope  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  vestiges, 
Our  own  excellent  Handbook  of  Folklore  (191 4)  is  as  much 
a  textbook  on  certain  aspects  of  ethnology  as  it  is  of  folklore. 
It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  the  Society  is  justified  in 
publishing  papers  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  primitive 
and  backward  peoples  which  might  equally  appropriately 
be  published  in  journals  devoted  to  ethnology.  Such 
investigations  are  the  comparative  data  which  in  certain 
cases  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  remote  ancestors. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  founders  of  our  science,  but  these  probably  would 
have  regarded  them  as  being  purely  ethnological  data, 
since  they  recognised  a  clear-cut  difference  between  ethno- 
logy and  folklore.  I  think  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  tendency  to  regard  these  two  subjects  as  practically 
synonymous  ;  if  that  be  so  there  will  be  a  danger  of  folk- 
lore proper  being  swamped  by  ethnology.  I  would  like 
to  insist  that  while  folklorists  may  and  should  employ 
all  the  ethnological  data  that  can  be  of  service  to  them 
they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  folklore  is 
a  definite  line  of  enquiry,  and  that  they  should  jealously 
preserve  the  claim  that  has  been  pegged  out  for  them. 

I  now  turn  to  the  record  of  our  Society,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  length  of  some  ten  feet  which  the  bound  volumes 
take  up  on  the  bookshelf  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at 
the  amount  which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
years.  Broadly  speaking,  the  energies  of  our  members 
and  contributors  have  been  directed  along  several  main 
channels. 

First  and  foremost  I  place  the  recorders  of  folklore  in 
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sense  of  the  term  I  have  indicated  above.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  our  study,  and  we  have  only  to  glance  through 
the  volumes  of  the  Journal,  the  various  volumes  of  the 
County  Folk-Lore  and  other  additional  publications  of 
our  Society,  to  see  that  a  vast  amount  of  these  necessary 
data  has  been  collected  and  recorded.  A  great  deal 
doubtless  yet  remains  to  be  garnered,  and  we  cannot  too 
urgently  impress  on  all  those  interested  in  such  subjects 
that  delay  spells  oblivion. 

The  collection  of  folklore  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  process 
and  cannot  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  a  casual 
visitor  to  a  given  locality.  Our  honoured  past  President, 
Miss  C.  S.  Burne,  in  the  Handbook  of  Folklore,  from  the 
wealth  of  her  own  experience  and  from  that  of  others,  has 
indicated  the  difficulties  of  this  kind  of  research  and  the 
special  qualifications  necessary  for  a  successful  investi- 
gator. My  experience  in  this  respect  in  the  British  Islands 
has  been  very  limited  in  amount,  but  the  conditions  of 
work  among  our  own  folk  have  much  in  common  with 
those  among  savages,  and  the  methods  of  collecting  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  investigator  are  ex- 
tremely similar, 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  without  doubt  the  first  duty 
of  our  Society  is  to  record  the  items  of  folklore  in  our  own 
country  and  in  Europe  generally,  such  publication  being 
based  upon  direct  enquiries  in  the  field.  All  that  is  now 
possible  to  collect  should  be  collected  and  preserved  by 
being  printed.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  a  peculiar 
facility  for  the  collection  of  folklore,  and  they  should  all 
be  utilised,  but  should  it  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  them 
to  record  their  observations  others  may  be  found  to  do 
this  for  them.  I  have  known  in  other  fields  of  much 
valuable  information  being  lost  because  the  person  who 
collected  it  lacked  the  power  or  the  interest  to  write  it 
down  ;  even  in  this  country  co-operation  may  frequently 
be  necessary. 
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Having  acquired  the  information,  the  next  step  is  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  it.  Disconnected 
records  appear  to  possess  some  interest  for  certain  persons, 
but  they  have  no  real  value,  they  are  materials  but  not 
an  edifice — they  tell  no  story.  There  are  several  methods 
of  dealing  with  such  material,  as  for  example  : 

1.  All  the  data  from  a  given  area  may  be  collected 
together,  and  we  have  such  useful  books  as  the  County 
Folklores.  These  give  us  a  general  conception  concerning 
the  mentality  and  practices  of  the  local  folk,  and  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  make  these  com- 
pilations. But  a  collection  of  this  kind  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  Information  qua  information  is  practically 
of  no  value  unless  it  has  some  bearing  with  regard  to  other 
information.  The  County  Folklores  do  enable  us  to 
compare  the  mentality  and  practices  of  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but,  even  so,  this  does  not  take  us  very  far. 
We  have  yet  to  discover  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  folklore  of  two 
or  more  areas. 

2.  Another  method  is  to  plot  the  data  on  maps,  a  mode 
of  investigation  to  which  I  referred  last  year,  which  has 
been  greatly  neglected  by  folklorists  though  it  is  one 
which  promises  very  interesting  and  suggestive  results. 
It  can  be  adapted  practically  for  all  the  data  of  folklore, 
though  doubtless  only  certain  types  or  groups  of  the  data 
would  yield  definite  results. 

3.  A  third  method  is  to  group  together  all  the  data  of 
folklore  which  have  a  periodicity  in  a  time  sequence.  This 
is  the  work  which  is  being  undertaken  by  our  Brand  Com- 
mittee. 

When  one  studies  the  ceremonies  and  lesser  rites  of 
backward  peoples  it  becomes  evident  that  many  of  them 
have  their  roots  in  the  economic  life  of  these  peoples. 
There  are  the  observations  which  are  made  on  natural 
phenomena  in  order  to  indicate  when  operations  should 
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begin  or  end,  there  are  ceremonies  or  rites  to  be  observed 
just  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  operations,  others 
may  take  place  during  their  continuance,  more  especially 
in  horticulture  or  agriculture,  finally,  others  occur  at  their 
termination.  Observances  of  this  kind  are  usually  regarded 
as  being  as  necessary  and  practical  as  the  technical  opera- 
tions themselves.  Most  frequently  they  are  connected 
with  tillage  of  the  soil,  but  the  opening  of  a  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing season  is  often  ushered  in  with  analogous  observances, 
and  the  ripening  of  wild  fruit  may  be  the  occasion  for 
rites  which  we  loosely  term  as  magical. 

What  is  so  evident  in  the  customs  of  savage  and  barbaric 
peoples  must  have  held  good  for  the  ancestors  of  civilised 
peoples,  and  therefore  they  should  be  sought  for  among 
the  lore  of  the  folk.  We  may  anticipate  that  many  sug- 
gestive conclusions  will  be  reached  when  various  scattered 
items  of  folklore  are  grouped  in  chronological  order,  and 
it  may  be  found  that  there  is  an  unexpected  connection 
between  various  apparently  unrelated  items  of  folklore, 
even  in  those  in  which  periodicity  is  not  now  an  essential 
feature.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  not  merely  to  reconstruct 
a  ceremony  or  rite,  but  to  establish  it  and  all  that  is  related 
to  it  in  a  culture  complex  and  thus  demonstrate  its  signifi- 
cance. After  I  had  written  this,  I  find,  as  so  often  has 
been  the  case,  that  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  had  previously 
expressed  the  idea  that  was  in  my  mind.  He  says,  "  In 
India  primitive  economics  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand 
as  part  of  the  village  life  of  the  people  ;  in  England  primi- 
tive economics  and  survivals  of  old  religions,  which  we 
call  folklore,  go  hand  in  hand  as  part  of  the  village  life  of 
the  people.  And  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  students  to 
separate  one  from  the  other  when  they  are  considering 
the  question  of  origin."  ^ 

It  is  not  only  rites  that  are  seasonal,  games  and  toys 
may  be  equally  so,  as  also  costumes  and  other  aspects  of 

^  Folklore  as  ait  Historical  Science,  p.  360. 
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human  activity.  However  this  may  be,  the  basic  economic 
facts  of  hfe  are  seasonal.  There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a 
time  to  reap,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  man 
should  know  what  is  the  best  time  for  the  execution  of 
the  various  operations  connected  with  hunting,  fishing, 
horticulture,  and  the  like,  and,  having  by  practical  experi- 
ence discovered  the  best  time,  then  to  know  when  it  recurs. 
The  solar  clock  records  daily  time  at  too  frequent  intervals 
to  be  of  any  practical  value,  and  in  the  tropics  at  all  events 
the  variations  in  its  apparent  rising  and  setting  at  different 
times  of  the  year  are  too  slight  to  be  of  much  practical 
importance  unless  a  certain  degree  of  culture  has  been 
attained.  The  Incas,  for  example,  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  stars,  but  based  their  calendar  on  solar  observa- 
tions. They  observed  the  seasonal  risings  and  settings  of 
the  sun  in  relation  to  specially  built  small  towers,  regulated 
their  season  for  sowing  by  the  solar  and  not  by  the  lunar 
year,  and  the  equinoxes  were  also  determined  by  means 
of  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  falling  on  a  circle.^  The  phases 
of  the  moon  provide  a  method  of  dividing  time  by  lunar 
periods,  but  these  have  to  be  counted  if  annual  occurrences 
are  to  be  noted.  The  lunar  clock  has,  so-to-speak,  a  more 
varied  and  mysterious  mechanism  than  the  solar,  and  it 
certainly  has  impressed  itself  to  a  great  extent  in  folklore, 
a  fact  to  which  Dr.  Rivers  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Society.^  Finally,  the  sidereal  clock,  by  the  rising  and 
setting  of  stars  and  constellations  with  its  annual  periodi- 
city, gives  the  precise  information  that  is  required,  thus 
the  agricultural  and  other  operations  are  generally  regu- 
lated by  the  very  backward  peoples  by  the  movements 
of  stars.  Stars  are  grouped  by  most  peoples  into  con- 
stellations representing  human  and  animal  forms,  con- 
cerning which  numerous  tales  have  arisen,  but  always 
one  finds  that  the  basis  of  this  interest  in  the  heavenly 

1  Gaicilasso  de  la  Vega,  Royal  Coiiiinentaries,  i.  pp.  177,  178,  180. 

-"  The  Sociological  Significance  of  Myth,"  Folk-Lore,  xxiii.  1912,  p.   ;i6. 
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bodies  is  its  practical  utility  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
people. 

In  a  suggestive  paper  on  "  The  Economic  Study  of 
Religion  "  Miss  Margaretta  Morris  ^  says,  "  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  idea  that  most  vitally  touches  a  man's  whole  life, 
the  idea  of  God,  there  should  be  an  ideahzation  of  what 
is  necessary  to  his  welfare.  The  primitive  hunter  worships 
an  animal  god  ;  the  totemic  tribe  living  by  the  seaside  or 
by  a  river,  a  fish  god  ;  the  agriculturist,  the  principle  of 
fertility,  or  perhaps  the  very  sheaves  of  corn  themselves  ; 
pastoral  tribes  have  their  sacred  cattle,  or  a  god  who  is 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  bull  or  sheep.  The  idea  of 
God  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  whatever  is  useful  to  the 
community.  On  the  practical  side  of  religion  we  find  a 
similar  effect  of  utilitarian  influence.  Those  customs 
which  are  in  themselves  beneficial  are  given  a  religious 
sanction.  ...  In  tracing  the  relation  of  religion  and 
economics,  it  is  well  to  begin  our  interpretation  of  a 
people's  faith  by  asking  what  is  their  chief  dependence, 
and  then  looking  to  see  whether  an  idealization  of  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  incorporated  into  the  religious  ideas  ; 
and  our  interpretation  of  a  custom  by  looking  to  the 
practical  effect  it  has.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  even  the 
most  religious  people's  moral  ideas  are  often  inconsistent 
with  their  beliefs.  They  have  grown  up  separately  in 
different  relation  to  economic  needs,  and  are  so  often 
estranged  that  even  the  most  ardent  desire  for  unity  of 
life  cannot  harmonize  them.  .  .  .  Although  we  must 
study  creeds  and  cults  separately  on  account  of  their  separ- 
ate origins,  we  cannot  ignore  their  close  connection.  .  .  . 
The  relation  of  religion  to  the  life  of  a  people  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  one.  And  it  is  further  complicated  by  the  well- 
known  power  of  religious  conservatism,  which  enables  both 
ideas  and  practices  to  survive  long  after  there  is  any  reason 
for  them.      Past  methods  and  manners  of  life,   the    good 

^  Jon!H.  Amer.  Oriental  Soc.  xxiv.  1903,  pp.  394-426. 
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old  times,  proverbially  have  their  stronghold  in  religion.  .  .  . 
This  force  of  conservatism  warns  us  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  relating  ideas  to  their  environment,  to  take 
into  consideration  past  as  well  as  present  environments  " 
(pp.  402-404).  Miss  Morris  goes  on  to  say  that  while  men 
worship  the  animals  most  useful  to  them  "  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  also  a  negative  [side],  which 
leads  to  the  worship  of  harmful  animals,  such  as  the  snake, 
the  crocodile  and  the  shark  "  (pp.  409-410)  ;  being  a 
crocodile  myself  I  am  not  likely  to  be  oblivious  to  this 
aspect  of  religion.  "  The  animal  [or  plant]  is  worshipped 
because  it  is  useful  to  the  community,  because  they  have 
a  feeling  of  dependence  for  life  upon  it.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  animal  [or  plant]  is  sacrificed  because, 
again,  it  is  useful.  Sacrifice  is  the  giving  up  of  some- 
thing really  valuable  to  the  worshipper"  (p.  422). 

The  broad  economic  conditions  of  a  people  imprint 
themselves  on  the  customs  and  religious  life  of  that  people^ 
for  example,  in  Central  and  Western  Asia  and  in  Arabia 
the  pastoral  life  of  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  affects  the 
social  grouping,  and  as  we  so  commonly  have  a  patriarchal 
organisation  so  a  sublimated  patriarch  would  readily  be 
an  attribute  of  a  supreme  god,  who  might  persist  for  a 
long  time  as  a  tribal  god.  Should  his  followers  become 
possessed  with  a  lust  of  conquest  and  wide  domain,  the 
god  follows  suit,  as  in  Islam.  Should  the  followers  of  a 
tribal  god,  by  captivity  or  otherwise,  come  into  close  rela- 
tion with  other  forms  of  religion,  their  god  may  be  freed 
from  tribal  shackles  and  become  a  god  of  a  more  universal 
nature.  A  fishing  population  projects  its  avocations  into 
its  magico-religious  life.  More  markedly  is  this  the  case 
with  sedentary  agricultural  peoples,  and  similarly  in  other 
cases.  Certain  peoples  with  mother-right,  or  those  who 
have  emerged  therefrom,  pay  reverence  to  a  mother  goddess. 
Christianity,  as  is  befitting  to  a  religion  that  aspires  to 
universal   extension,    is   a   regular  museum  of  creeds  and 
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rites  of  this  kind  ;  its  symbolism  is  drawn  from  herding, 
fishing,  agriculture,  arboriculture  and  other  occupations. 

So  far  I  have  considered  certain  aspects  of  the  culture 
of  any  given  people,  but  we  know  that  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  peoples  who  have  not  been  affected  by  intercourse 
with  other  peoples,  and  thereby  a  mixture  of  culture  has 
resulted. 

When  this  takes  place,  whether  it  be  between  two  peoples 
of  similar  grades  of  culture  or  of  different  grades  of  culture 
some  adjustment  must  take  place.  The  adjustment  that 
takes  place,  say,  for  example,  between  a  matrilineal  and  a 
patrilineal  people  will  have  much  the  appearance  of  an 
evolution  from  one  condition  to  the  other.  I  do  not  say 
such  an  evolution  has  never  taken  place,  indeed  Dr.  Hart- 
land  has  adduced  evidence  that  it  does,^  but  in  all  cases 
where  a  transition  of  such  a  nature  occurs,  it  must  be 
definitely  ascertained  whether  these  intermediate  stages 
may  not  be  due  to  an  amalgamation.  An  adjustment 
introduces  a  new  factor  into  each  element  of  the  population 
and  the  final  result  may  eventually  be  different  from  either 
condition.  Certain  factors  in  one  culture  will  prove  them- 
selves to  be  prepotent  and  they  will  characterise  the  result- 
ant cultures ;  this  seems  always  to  be  the  case  when  a 
patrilineal  community  fuses  with  one  with  a  matrilineal 
organisation,  so  that  while  the  new  condition  is  patrilineal 
there  are  persistent  vestiges  of  matrilineal  descent,  and 
thus  we  come  more  directly  within  the  field  of  folklore. 

To  take  one  out  of  many  examples  of  syncretism  in 
ethnology,  it  is  well  known  what  difficulties  occur  when  one 
people  with  a  lunar  reckoning  of  time  are  merged  with 
another  with  a  solar  method,  of  which  our  own  almanac 
with  the  vagaries  of  Easter  affords  a  good  example. 

A  further  complication  may  take  place  by  various 
ceremonies  and  rites  being  performed  on  the  occasion  of 

'  "  Matrilineal  Kinship,  and  the  Question  of  its  Priority,"'  Mem.  of  ihe 
Ametican  Anthropological  Association^  iv.  1 91 7,  pp.  I -87. 
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an  occasional  important  ceremony  with  which  they  have 
no  necessary  connection,  as  WilHamson  found  among  the 
Mafulu.^ 

Comparative  rehgion  is  saturated  with  examples  of  the 
intermixing  and  transformation  of  semi-sacred  and  sacred 
personages,  whether  they  be  ancestors,  heroes,  spirits, 
godlings,  gods,  or  what  not,  and  here  we  are  well  within 
the  rightful  domain  of  folklore,  however  we  may  define  it. 

Instead  of  the  adjustment  acting  by  integration  it  may 
act  by  inhibition,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  religions.  The  religious  practices 
of  the  conquered  or  subordinate  element  of  a  mixed 
population  may  be,  so-to-speak,  trampled  underground, 
and  can  be  carried  on  only  surreptitiously ;  in  a  short  time 
degeneration  must  take  place  and  may  result  in  a  travesty 
of  religion  as  did  the  cult  of  witches  of  which  Miss  M.  A. 
Murray  has  informed  us  in  a  series  of  valuable  papers  in 
Manr 

A  similar  side-light  on  what  has  more  or  less  obtained 
in  Europe  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  Peru  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  recorded  by  "  The 
Ynca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,"  ^  the  son  of  an  Inca  princess 
and  a  Spanish  nobleman.  As  his  account  deals  with 
earlier  customs  and  their  persistence  into  his  time,  and  the 
imposition  of  Inca  rule  and  religion  upon  a  conquered 
population,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  handbook  of  folklore 
which  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  written  while 
most  of  the  customs  were  survivals  and  few  had  become 
vestiges,  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  such  a  change 
takes  place  is  also  clearly  indicated. 

*  K.  W.  Williamson,  I'he  Mafiilu  Mountain  People  of  British  Neiv  Guinea, 
1912,  p.  147. 

^  Vols,  xviii.  1918,  Nos.  34,  50,  61,  81,  103;  xix.  1919,  Nos.  27,  74. 

'^  First  Part  of  the  Royal  Coiiuitentaries  of  the  Yncas,  by  the  Vnca  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  translated  by  Clements  R.  Markham.  London  :  Ilakluyt  Society, 
i.  1869,  ii.  187 1.      First  published  in  Lisbon  in  1609. 
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"  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  idolatry,  mode 
of  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,"  he  says,  "  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  divide  those  times  into  two 
epochs  "  (I.  p.  46).  This  he  does  in  order  that  the  customs 
and  gods  of  the  Incas  may  not  be  confounded  with  those 
of  the  indigenous  population.  "  It  must  be  understood^ 
then,  that  in  the  first  epoch  some  of  the  Indians  were  little 
better  than  tame  beasts,  and  others  much  worse  than  wild 
beasts.  .  .  .  Each  province,  each  nation,  each  house  had 
its  gods,  different  from  one  another.  .  .  .  Thus  they 
worshipped  herbs,  plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high 
hills,  great  rocks.  .  .  .  hollow  caves.  .  .  .  pebbles,  .  .  . 
they  worshipped  different  animals,  some  for  their  fierce- 
ness, such  as  the  tiger  [jaguar],  lion  [puma],  and  bear  ;  and 
as  they  looked  upon  them  as  gods,  they  did  not  fiy  from 
them  .  .  .  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed  and 
eaten  .  .  .  They  also  adored  other  animals  for  their 
cunning,  such  as  foxes  and  monkeys  .  .  .  some  nations 
adored  the  eagle  because  they  thought  they  were  descended 
from  it,  as  well  as  the  cuntur  [condor],  pp.  47,  48. 

"  Some  worshipped  the  earth,  and  called  it  Mother^ 
because  it  yielded  their  fruits  ;  others  adored  the  air  for 
its  gift  of  breath  to  them,  saying  that  it  gave  them  life ; 
others  the  fire  for  its  heat,  and  because  they  cooked  their 
food  with  it  ;  others  worshipped  a  sheep  [llama],  because 
of  the  great  flocks  they  reared,  .  .  .  others  adored  maize 
or  sara,  as  they  call  it,  because  it  was  their  bread  ;  others 
worshipped  other  kinds  of  corn  and  pulse,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  yield  in  each  province. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  besides  an  infinity 
of  other  gods,  worshipped  the  sea,  which  they  called  Mama- 
ccocha  or,  "Mother  Sea,"  meaning  that  it  filled  the  office 
of  a  mother,  by  supplying  them  with  fish.  .  .  .  Besides 
this  ordinary  .system  of  worship,  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  coast,  the  people  of  the  different  provinces  adored 
the   fish    that    they    caught   in    greatest    abundance.  .  .  . 
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For  this  reason  they  worshipped  sardines  in  one  region^ 
where  they  killed  more  of  them  than  any  other  fish  ;  in 
others,  the  skate  ;  in  others,  the  dog  fish  ;  .  .  .  in  others^ 
for  want  of  larger  gods,  the  crabs.  ...  In  short,  they  had 
whatever  fish  was  most  serviceable  to  them  as  their  gods  " 

(PP-  49,  50). 

Thus  hunters,  fishers,  herders,  and  tillers  worshipped 
that  which  provided  them  with  sustenance  and  to  this 
extent  their  religion  had  an  economic  basis. 

According  to  our  author,  "  Our  Father  the  Sun  seeing^ 
the  human  race  in  the  condition  I  have  described,  had 
compassion  upon  them,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
the  earth  a  son  and  daughter  to  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Father  the  Sun,  that  they  might  adore  Him 
and  adopt  Him  as  their  God  ;  also  to  give  them  precepts  and 
laws  by  which  to  live  as  reasonable  and  civilised  men,  and  to 
teach  them  to  live  in  houses  and  towns,  to  cultivate  maize 
and  other  crops,  to  breed  flocks,  and  to  use  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  like  rational  beings,  instead  of  living  like  beasts.  .  .  . 
Finally,  He  said  to  them  : — '  When  you  have  reduced 
these  people  to  our  service,  you  shall  maintain  them  in 
habits  of  reason  and  justice,  by  the  practic.  of  piety, 
clemency,  and  meekness.  .  .  .  And  from  this  time  I  con- 
stitute and  name  you  as  kings  and  lords  over  all  the  tribes, 
that  you  may  instruct  them  in  your  rational  works  and 
government  '  "  (pp.  64,  65).  Garcilasso  admits  there  are 
other  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Incas,  but 
these  do  not  concern  us  here. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  a  new  civilisation  appeared  in 
Peru  which  dominated  the  varied  low  indigenous  cultures. 
According  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  "  the  Inca  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  noblest  motives  in  their  work  of  empire- 
building,  each  war  is  shewn  in  the  light  of  a  crusade  to 
spread  good  government  and  a  spiritual  religion  among  less 
enlightened  tribes  ;  forcible  measures  were  only  employed 
in  the  last  resort  when  long  nnd  patient  negotiation  had 
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failed.  .  .  .  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa,  on  the  other  hand,  .  .  . 
gives  quite  a  different  picture.  In  his  work  the  Inca 
appear  as  greedy  beyond  all  else  of  power  .  .  .  their 
wars  were  wars  of  aggression  pure  and  simple  .  .  .  towards 
their  subjects  they  were  cruel  and  unmerciful,  holding 
them  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  a  miserable  oppression.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  the  Inca,  as  the  Spaniards  themselves,  used  the 
name  of  religion  as  a  pretext  for  extending  their  power, 
but  the  power  once  gained  was  not  abused,  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  governed,  though  strict,  were  not  un- 
necessarily harsh,  and  were  well  suited  to  the  psychology 
of  their  subjects."  ^ 

"  The  condition  of  the  people  under  the  Incas,  though 
one  of  tutelage  and  dependence,  at  the  same  time  secured 
a  large  amount  of  material  comfort  and  happiness.  .  .  . 
This  was  indeed  socialism  such  as  dreamers  in  past  ages 
have  conceived,  and  unpractical  theorists  now  talk 
about."  ^ 

The  deeds  of  the  Inca  Pachacutec  epitomise  the  Inca 
policy,  "  he  completely  reformed  the  empire,  as  well  as 
regards  their  vain  religion,  which  he  provided  with  new 
rites  and  ceremonies,  destroying  the  numerous  idols  of 
his  vassals,  as  by  enacting  new  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  daily  and  moral  life  of  the  people,  forbidding  the 
abuses  and  barbarous  customs  to  which  the  Indians  were 
addicted  before  they  were  brought  under  his  rule."  ^ 

He  thus  anticipated,  but  by  more  humane  and  states- 
manlike methods,  the  ruthless  subjugation  of  the  Peruvians 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  culture  of  the  Incas  was  destroyed 
and  their  beneficent  worship  of  the  sun,  which  was  gradually 
integrating  the  religions  of  the  various  peoples,  was  forcibly 
replaced  by  an  unholy  triple  alliance  of  the  sword,  the 
cross,  and  the  lust  for  gold. 

'  T.  A.  Joyce,  South  American  Archicology .     London,  1912,  pp.  86,  87. 
*  Sir  Clements  Markham,  The  Incas  of  Peru.     London,  1910,  pp.  167,  169. 
^  Royal  Co)umentaries,  ii.  p.  202. 
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Sir  Laurence  Gomme  in  his  interesting  little  book 
Ethnology  in  Folklore  (1892),  says,  "  The  most  important 
fact  to  note  in  the  examination  of  each  fragment  of  folklore 
is  the  point  of  arrested  development"  (p.  11).  He  finds 
that  the  stages  of  development  at  which  the  several  items 
of  folklore  have  been  arrested  are  not  at  the  same  level  ; 
and  they  could  not  therefore  have  been  produced  by  one 
arresting  power.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  conflict 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity  would  account  for  one 
line  of  arrestment,  but  there  is  an  earlier  one  which  must 
be  identified  with  "  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  race  into  a 
country  occupied  by  non-Aryans  "  (p.  14).  The  object 
of  his  book  is  to  point  out  contrasted  beliefs  and  practices 
in  our  own  islands  which  lend  support  to  the  view  that  they 
belong  to  these  two  ethnic  strata. 

Sir  Laurence  was  a  pioneer  in  this  method  of  research 
and  blazed  the  trail  for  his  successors, — doubtless  further 
investigations  will  in  time  enable  a  finer  analysis  to  be 
made,  and  certain  folklore  items  may  yet  be  allocated  to 
some  at  least  of  the  various  cultural  drifts  which  at  different 
times  reached  our  islands.  The  history  of  ancient  England 
cannot  be  written  without  the  aid  of  folklore,  and  even  the 
historian  of  later  dates  requires  the  assistance  of  folklorists. 
Very  few  historians  recognise  the  sources  of  information 
that  are  available  to  them,  even  now  they  are  too  much 
obsessed  by  imitten  documents.  In  1908  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme  published  an  extremely  valuable  book  entitled 
Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science,  in  which  he  further 
developed  and  added  to  the  principles  he  laid  down  in 
his  earlier  book.  He  says,  "  Every  nation  has  the  right 
to  go  back  as  far  in  its  history  as  it  is  possible  to  reach. 
It  can  only  do  this  by  the  help  of  comparative  folklore. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  seen  how  history  breaks  down, 
and  yet  historical  records  in  Britain  are  perhaps  the  richest 
in  Europe.  The  traditional  materials  known  to  us  as 
folklore  are  the  only  means  left  to  us,   and  we  can  only 
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properly  avail  ourselves  of  these  when  we  have  mastered 
the  method  of  science  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  their 
investigation  "  (p.  179).  It  is  to  Sir  Laurence  Gomme's 
undying  credit  that  he  insisted  upon  scientific  method, 
and  did  his  best  to  construct  such  a  method.  His  chapter 
on  "  Materials  and  Methods  "  is  a  masterly  effort  in  this 
direction.  In  dealing  with  comparative  folklore  he  makes 
the  following  remarks,  "  We  must  know  the  exact  position 
of  each  item  before  we  begin  to  compare,  or  we  may  be 
comparing  absolutely  unlike  things.  The  exact  position 
of  each  item  of  folklore  is  not  to  be  found  from  one  isolated 
example.  It  has  first  to  be  restored  to  its  association  with 
all  the  known  examples  of  its  kind,  so  that  the  earliest 
and  most  complete  form  may  be  recorded.  That  is  the 
true  position  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  as  a  survival. 
This  restored  and  complete  example  is  then  in  a  position 
to  be  compared  either  with  similar  survivals  in  other 
countries  on  the  same  level  of  culture,  or  within  the  same 
ethnological  or  political  sphere  of  influence,  or  with  living 
customs,  rites,  or  beliefs  of  peoples  of  a  more  backward 
state  of  culture  or  in  a  savage  state  of  culture.  Comparison 
of  this  kind  is  of  value.  Comparison  of  a  less  technical 
or  comprehensive  kind  may  be  of  value  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  master  ;  but  it  is  often  not  only  valueless  but 
mischievous  in  the  hands  of  less  experienced  writers,  who 
think  that  comparison  is  justified  wherever  similarity  is 
discovered.  Similarity  in  form,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  similarity  in  origin.  It  does  not  mean  similarity 
in  motive.  Customs  and  rites  which  are  alike  in  practice 
can  be  shown  to  have  originated  from  quite  different  causes, 
to  express  quite  different  motifs,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
held  to  belong  to  a  common  class,  the  elements  of  which 
■are  comparable"  (p.  171). 

Only  those  who  have  collected  first  hand  information  in 
the  field,  and  more  particularly  in  several  fields,  can  fully 
realise  the  imperfections  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  records 
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enshrined  in  the  accounts  given  us  by  residents  and 
travellers.  The  mass  of  data  that  has  not  been  seen,  or 
very  imperfectly  seen,  that  has  been  misunderstood,  or 
incorrectly  recorded,  the  many  pitfalls  of  omission  and 
commission  cause  one  at  times  to  wonder  at  the  temerity 
of  those  who  feel  confidence  in  what  is  termed  the  com- 
parative method.  Were  all  known,  or  even  the  greater 
part,  the  confidence  might  not  be  misplaced,  but  in  the 
circumstances  great  caution  is  necessary.  One  is  perhaps 
fairly  safe  so-to-speak  in  going  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
that  is  in  comparisons  within  a  fairly  uniform  cultural 
area,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  ranging  from  "  China 
to  Peru."  In  this  case  the  only  real  justification  is  the 
possibility  that  the  customs  in  question  may  be  part  of  a 
complex  which  has  travelled  over  extended  areas  as  an 
ethnical  or  a  cultural  migration.  As  I  referred  in  my 
previous  Presidential  Address  to  the  recent  trend  of  ethno- 
logy which  is  concerned  with  this  problem  I  need  not  now 
enlarge  upon  it. 

In  conclusion,  one  fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  complexity  of  our  science.  The  lore  of 
the  folk,  may  seem  simple,  possibly  trivial,  to  most 
"  superior  persons,"  but  the  problems  that  it  opens  out 
to  the  folklorist  are  bewildering  in  their  complexity.  They 
cannot  be  solved,  as  is  too  often  attempted,  by  guesses  ; 
their  significance  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
mere  comparisons  ;  the  only  sound  procedure  is  by  scientific 
methods,  the  grammar  of  the  science  has  to  be  formulated, 
and  its  terms  used  with  precision.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  folklore  implies  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  material, 
social,  and  psychical  life  of  the  people  investigated,  of  their 
neighbours,  and  of  all  those  who  may  at  any  time  have 
influenced  them.     Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ! 

A.  C.  Haddon. 
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{From  the  Psychological  Laboratory^  University  of  Cambridge.) 

I.  Introduction. 

When  a  story  is  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another,  each 
man  repeating,  as  he  imagines,  what  he  has  heard  from  the 
last  narrator,  it  undergoes  many  successive  changes  before 
it  at  length  arrives  at  that  relatively  fixed  form  in  which  it 
may  become  current  throughout  a  whole  community.  To 
discover  the  principles  according  to  which  successive 
versions  in  such  a  process  of  change  may  be  traced,  presents 
problems  of  considerable  interest,  both  for  psychology  and 
for  sociology.  Moreover,  precisely  the  same  type  of  pro- 
blems confront  investigators  who  endeavour  to  study  the 
diffusion  of  decorative  and  representative  art  forms,  of 
music,  of  social  customs,  institutions,  and  beliefs,  and  in 
fact,  of  almost  every  element  which  enters  into  the  varied 
and  complex  life  of  man  in  society. 

One  possible  line  of  approach  to  the  study  of  these  pro- 
blems is  by  way  of  psychological  experiment.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  most  potent  influences  which  help  to  determine 
the  nature  and  direction  of  conventionalisation  in  daily 
life  are  definitely  social  in  origin.  And  such  influences  are 
not  clearly  brought  out  by  the  type  of  experiment  the 
results  of  which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper. 
In  these  experiments  subjects  effected  their  reproduction 
of  the  presented  material  rather  as  isolated  individuals 
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than  definitely  as  members  of  a  group.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  results  show,  the  reproductions  themselves  illustrate 
the  operation  of  principles  which  undoubtedly  help  to 
determine  the  direction  and  character  of  conventionalisation 
as  it  occurs  in  everyday  experience.  And  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  in  none  of  his  reactions  is  the  individual 
wholly  free  from  influences  due  immediately  to  his  place  in 
a  community. 

It  often  happens  that  a  folk-story  which  has  been  deve- 
loped in  a  certain  social  group  gets  passed  on  to  another 
which  possesses  different  habits  of  life  and  thought,  different 
social  institutions,  customs,  beliefs,  and  belongs  to  a  widely 
divergent  level  of  development.  Thereupon  A,  repeating 
the  story  to  B,  involuntarily  introduces  slight  changes, 
perhaps  replacing  the  name  of  an  object  which  he  has 
rarely  or  never  seen  by  that  of  some  other  object  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  B  carries  on  the  same  process,  and  in  this 
manner,  by  means  of  a  number  of  alterations,  many  of  them 
apparently  trivial  in  nature,  the  material  is  gradually 
reduced  to  a  relatively  fixed  form  which,  congenial  to  its 
new  environment,  bears  only  what  may  be  called  a  "  family 
likeness  "  to  the  story  as  found  in  the  other  community. 
It  is  then  highly  probable  that,  owing  to  the  striking  diver- 
gencies of  the  two  versions,  it  will  be  denied  that  one  could 
ever  have  been  derived  from  the  other,  and  a  theory  of 
their  independent  origin  will  be  put  forward. 

In  any  attempt  experimentally  to  investigate  the  pro- 
blems thus  arising,  three  ways  in  which  change  may  be 
induced  call  for  separate  study.  First,  there  are  those 
changes  which  a  single  individual  tends  to  reproduce  by 
reason  of  repeated  reproductions.  Second,  there  are  the 
results  of  the  numerous  successive  changes  introduced 
when  a  series  of  reproductions  are  obtained  from  dift'erent 
individuals,  each  person  operating  upon  the  reproduction 
of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  series.  Third,  there 
are  the  types  of  change  which  may  be  observed  when  these 
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two  ways  of  obtaining  reproductions  are  mixed,  and 
interchange  of  material  under  known  conditions  is  effected. 
The  present  paper  will  deal  briefly  with  results  obtained 
from  an  application  of  the  first  two  methods  only. 

The  material  chiefly  employed  in  those  experiments 
which  are  here  to  be  described,  consisted  of  folk-stories 
developed  in  a  community  very  different  from  that  to  which 
my  subjects  belonged,  anc^  containing  striking,  curious,  and 
often  unfamiliar  incidents  and  names.  Picture  material 
was  also  given  to  be  reproduced,  care  being  taken  that  the 
mere  drawing  of  the  pictures  employed  presented  no  great 
difficulty.  Subjects  read  the  stories  over  twice  to  them- 
selves at  their  own  normal  reading  pace.  The  pictures 
were  studied  for  a  period  of  four  minutes.  First  repro- 
ductions were  in  all  instances  begun  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  original  study  of  the  material.  In  cases  where  a 
subject  gave  repeated  reproductions,  no  reference  was 
allowed  to  the  original,  or  to  his  own  earlier  renderings, 
in  any  of  the  tests  following  upon  the  first.  Detailed 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  results  are  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  but  will  be  published  later. 

2.  Repeated  Reproduction  by  the  Same  Individual. 

The  results  under  this  head  will  be  very  briefly  sum- 
marised : — 

[a]  The  repeated  reproduction  of  stories  by  the  same 
individual  revealed  definite  widespread  tendencies  toward 
change.  These  were  largely  dependent  upon  typical  differ- 
ences in  the  use  of  the  various  types  of  cue  upon  which 
reproductions  may  depend.  Many  subjects  rely  chiefly, 
for  the  details  of  their  remembering,  upon  the  use  of  words. 
In  such  cases  the  most  important  determining  factors  in 
the  reproductions  were  the  length  and  style  of  the  original, 
together  with  the  actual  construction  of  the  phrases. 
A  subject  of  this  class  will  often  preserve  some  peculiar 
turn   of  phrase  intact,    even  when  incidents  much  more 
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intrinsically  important  in  a  story  are  distorted.  This 
preservation  of  the  phrase  is  one  illustration  of  a  very 
common  and  important  principle  that  may  provisionally 
be  called  "  the  persistence  of  the  trivial." 

[h]  In  repeated  reproduction  a  subject's  own  earlier 
versions  gain  an  increasingly  important  influence  as  time 
.  elapses.  Upon  its  first  presentation  a  story  or  picture  is  con- 
sidered from  a  certain  point  of  view,  or  under  the  influence 
of  a  certain  attitude.  This  attitude  not  only  persists,  but 
usually  plays  a  greater  part  with  the  lapse  of  time.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  fact  that  inventions  and  trans- 
formations, once  introduced,  show  great  tenacity,  and 
tend  to  be  formed  into  related  series.  In  a  similar  manner, 
an  invention  once  introduced  may  easily  bring  about 
changes  in  material  which  has,  up  to  this  point,  been 
correctly  reported. 

(f)  As  a  general  rule,  visual  imagery  tends  to  become 
more  active  the  longer  the  interval  preceding  reproduction, 
and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  stories  containing  the  report  of 
a  number  of  incidents,  increased  visualisation  provides 
conditions  which  favour  transformation. 

[d)  Relations  of  opposition,  similarity,  subjection,  and 
the  like,  occurring  in  the  original,  are  very  commonly  inten- 
sified. This  forms  one  illustration  of  a  deep-rooted  and 
widespread  tendency  to  dramatisation,  and,  in  particular, 
all  those  types  of  relation  about  the  apprehension  of  which 
feeling  tends  to  cluster  are  readily  exaggerated  or  em- 
phasised. 

[e]  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  general  factors 
inducing  transformation  in  repeated  reproduction  is  the 
effort  to  rationalise.  This  is  very  prominent  in  serial  repro- 
duction also,  and  will  be  defined  and  considered  later. 

Each  of  these  factors  might  be  further  discussed  and 
illustrated,  but  as  I  desire  at  present  to  lay  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  results  obtained  from  serial  reproduction,  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  latter. 
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3.  Serial  Reproduction. 

First  we  will  consider  omissions,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  every  series. 

Each  event,  or  incident,  in  a  narration,  possesses  a  certain 
potency  of  reproduction.  To  borrow  terms  used  by  Thorn- 
dike  of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  incident,  or  event,  may 
be  under  potent,  or  just  normally  potent,  or  over  potent.* 
The  under  potent  is  omitted  ;  the  normally  potent  is 
reproduced  ;  the  over  potent  is  not  only  reproduced,  but 
may  so  dominate  all  the  rest  as  to  change  the  whole  course 
of  the  narration. 

Now  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  under  potent 
falls  into  one  of  three  classes.  First  there  is  omission  of 
the  irrelevant,  then  omission  of  the  unfamiliar,  and  then 
omission  of  the  unpleasant. 

Irrelevant  is  a  term  most  often  used  in  a  certain  kind  of 
logic.  Any  constituent  of  a  chain  of  argument  which  does 
not  logically  aid  in  establishing  the  validity  of  an  argument 
is  called  irrelevant.  But  here  the  term  must  be  used  in  a 
wider  sense.  Psychologically,  everything  is  irrelevant  which 
to  the  observer  concerned  does  not  appear  fitting,  or  in  place. 
And  what  does  appear  fitting,  or  in  place,  is  determined  by 
social  environment  and  training,  as  well  as  by  individual 
temperament  and  education.  To  most  of  the  members 
of  a  modern  civilised  community,  for  example,  the  relevant 
and  the  irrelevant  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
connexions  between  facts,  events,  words,  or  arguments, 
and  not  merely  with  the  character  in  itself  of  these  elements. 
In  a  phantasy  practically  any  sort  of  connexion  is  enough 
to  secure  relevance,  but  clearly  this  is  not  so  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  in  the  straightforward  narrative.  More  and  more, 
however,  as  we  approach  the  primitive  attitude,  we  cease  to 
determine  what  is  relevant  by  considering  how  the  mem- 
bers of  a  series  are  related  to  a  central  aim  or  topic.     We 

^  Psychological  Review,  1917,  xxiv.  pp.  220-34. 
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tend  to  arrive  at  that  type  of  the  relevant  in  which,  apart 
from  any  elaboration  whatever,  material  is  merely  accepted 
at  once  as  being  fitting  or  satisfactory.  All  of  the  stories 
used  in  these  experiments  were  developed  in  relatively 
primitive  communities.  The  type  of  connexion  between 
incident  and  incident  was  in  the  main  merely  temporal. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  that  the  tales  had  no  centre  of 
emphasis,  but  that  the  latter  was,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  modern  reader,  often  obscured,  and  that  events 
appeared  to  be  strung  together  haphazard,  just  as  they 
happened  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
narrator.  These  stories  were  reproduced  by  subjects 
who  were  either  students  or  teachers  at  a  University. 
Gradually  the  tales  came  to  acquire  some  central  character, 
which  occupied  the  focus  of  attention,  and  everything  not 
rationally  leading  up  to  this  point  was  omitted.  In  a 
story  entitled  The  War  of  the  Ghosts,^  for  example,  ghosts 
appear  as  a  mere  temporal  incident  in  a  somewhat  incon- 
secutive original  narration,  and  are  beyond  doubt  meant 
to  occupy  a  central  position  in  the  story.  But  the  point 
of  emphasis  was  by  no  means  apparent  to  my  readers.  In 
every  one  of  the  series  of  reproductions  all  mention  of  ghosts 
drops  out  almost  immediately,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ghosts  appear  in  the  original  title.  To  my  subjects 
they  afforded  an  illustration  of  an  incident  not  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  explaining  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  explicitly  connected  by  any  assigned  reason  with  the 
main  thread  of  the  story.  Consequently  they  disappeared. 
Clearly  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  be  able, 
taking  any  given  level  of  social  development,  to  state  what 
are  the  main  influences  which  determine  the  rejection  of 
transmitted  material  as  irrelevant,  and  how  such  influences 
work.  But  the  study  is  of  too  great  complexity  to  be 
entered  upon  here. 

'This  story  was  sliglilly  adapted  fifnii  a  translation  l>y  l'"ranz  Boas,  Hiircau 
of  Anurican  Rthnolo^^',  Bulletin  26,  pp.  182-4. 
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Omission  of  the  unfamiliar  is  also  frequent.  It  differs 
from  omission  of  the  irrelevant,  in  that  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  of  necessity,  with  connexions  between 
parts  of  presented  material.  This  becomes  the  more  clear 
upon  the  consideration  that  when  incidents,  objects,  or 
events  unfamiliar  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless  related 
to  anything  that  is  familiar,  what  frequently  occurs  is  not 
omission  but  transformation.  A  special  case  is  where 
that  which  is  unfamiliar  in  itself  is  rendered  familiar  by  its 
content.  It  is  then  frequently  preserved,  but  trans- 
formed. Thus  in  my  reproductions,  "  boats  "  invariably 
sooner  or  later  replaced  "canoes,"  and  "rowing"  re- 
placed "paddling";  a  "bush-cat"  became  an  ordi- 
nary "  cat,"  and  "  pea-nut "  was  transformed  into 
"  acorn."  It  is  in  this  type  of  change  that  the  direct 
influence  of  social  and  environmental  factors  is  probably 
the  strongest. 

Omission  of  the  unpleasant  was  very  frequently  illus- 
trated. This  needs  little  emphasis,  as  the  principle  is  now 
well  established.  Several  of  the  stories  used  were  chosen 
purposely  because  they  contained  modes  of  speech,  or 
reports  of  incidents  somewhat  opposed  to  modern  conven- 
tions. Such  modes  of  speech,  and  such  relatively  shocking 
incidents,  always  tended  to  disappear.  This  also  was  very 
marked  when,  in  repeated  reproduction,  the  intervals  were 
extended.  The  material  simply  disappeared  from  the 
reproduction,  leaving  the  subject  entirely  unaware  that 
anything  had  dropped  out.  There  is  more  than  a  little 
suggestion  that  material  thus  omitted  may  still  have 
continued  to  exercise  some  influence  in  giving  a  new  twist 
to  the  reproductions.  Such  functioning  of  factors  from 
the  Unconscious  is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the 
development  of  contemporary  psychology. 

When  we  turn  from  omissions  to  transformations  we 
find  that  here,  also,  the  influence  of  three  broad  principles 
of  change  is  evident.     The  first  may  be  called  the  principle 
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of  familiarisation,   the  second  that  of  rationaHsation,  and 
the  third  that  of  dominance. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  first  two  together. 
Both  familiarisation  and  rationalisation  are,  in  fact,  results 
of  a  common  tendency  to  change  all  presented  material 
into  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  accepted  without  uneasi- 
ness, and  without  question.  The  influence  of  this  tendency 
is  exerted  upon  absolutely  all  material  which  is  received 
into  and  preserved  within  a  mental  system.  Sometimes 
the  effect  is  that  specific  reasons  are  evolved  to  account 
for  the  form  of  given  material  ;  sometimes,  even  when 
such  reasons  are  lacking,  the  form  of  the  material  is  changed 
into  something  which  can  be  readily  accepted  simply 
because  it  is  familiar.  In  both  cases  the  result  in  terms  of 
psychological  attitude  is  the  same,  and  a  pleasant  mood 
of  unquestioning  acceptance  is  evoked. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
familiarisation  will  give  rise  to  strikingly  different  changes 
at  different  levels  of  social  development,  and  in  varying 
environments.  For  the  most  part,  my  stories,  in  their 
original  form,  consisted  of  reports  of  occurrences  which 
could,  within  the  community  in  which  the  tales  were 
current,  be  accepted  without  explanation. 

In  The  War  of  the  Ghosts,  for  example,  two  young  Indians 
are  seal  hunting,  when  they  are  accosted  by  warriors  from 
a  canoe,  who  ask  them  to  help  in  a  fight  which  is  about 
to  take  place.  One  of  the  Indians  agrees,  and  goes  with 
them.  In  the  fight  he  hears  somebody  say  :  "  That  young 
Indian  has  been  hit,"  but  he  feels  no  hurt.  He  merely 
remarks  casually  :  "Oh,  they  are  ghosts."  He  goes  back 
home,  tells  his  friends,  lights  a  fire,  and  the  next  morning 
at  sunrise  falls  down  :  "  something  black  came  from  his 
mouth.     He  was  dead." 

Now  in  the  original  narration,  although  it  is  not  put 
forward  specifically  as  a  reason,  the  casual  "  they  are 
ghosts  "   serves  as  a   rationalising  factor  throughout  the 
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whole  story.  With  this  inserted,  all  the  rest  is  satisfactory. 
But  I  have  already  shown  how  all  mention  of  the  ghosts 
dropped  out  of  my  reproductions.  This  leaves  the  two 
awkward  and  disconnected  incidents  of  the  painless  wound 
and  the  strange  death.  It  is  interesting  to  pursue  the 
adventures  of  these  two  incidents  throughout  the  stories. 
I  take  one  chain  of  reproductions  only.  In  the  original 
the  painless  wound  incident  is  related  thus  : 

"  Presently  the  young  man  heard  one  of  the  warriors 
say  :  '  Quick,  that  young  Indian  has  been  hit.'  Now  he 
thought,  '  Oh,  they  are  ghosts.'  He  did  not  feel  sick,  but 
they  said  he  had  been  shot. 

"  So  the  canoes  went  back  to  Egulac,  and  the  young  man 
went  ashore  to  his  house,  and  made  a  fire." 

The  first  reproduction  runs  : 

Then  one  of  the  warriors  called  to  the  young  Indian  and  said  : 
"Go  back  to  the  canoe,  for  you  are  wounded  by  an  arrow." 
But  the  Indian  wondered,  for  he  felt  not  sick. 

And  when  many  had  fallen  on  either  side,  they  went  back  to 
the  canoes,  and  down  the  river  again,  and  so  the  young  Indian 
came  back  to  Egulac. 

Next  comes  : 

Then  one  of  the  warriors  called  out  to  the  young  Indian  : 
"  Go  back  home  now,  for  you  are  wounded." 

"  No  that  is  not  so,  for  I  feel  no  pain." 

But  the  warrior  sent  him  back  to  the  canoe,  for  he  had  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  though  he  could  not  be  convinced  of  it, 
for  he  felt  not  sick. 

Then  : 

At  last  the  warrior  said  to  the  young  Indian  :  "  Go  home, 
for  you  are  wounded."  But  the  Indian  replied  :  "  Nay,  that 
cannot  be,  for  I  feel  no  pain."  Still  the  warrior  urged  him,  and 
he  returned  to  Egulac. 
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Then  : 

And  the  young  man  fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  by  an 
arrow.  And  he  said  to  the  warrior  :  "  Take  me  back  to  Malagua, 
for  that  is  my  home."     So  the  warrior  brought  him  back. 

Then  : 

Presently  the  young  man  fell  wounded,  with  an  arrow  through 
his  heart.  "  Take  me  to  Malagua,"  he  said  to  the  warrior, 
"  for  my  home  is  there."  Then  the  warrior  brought  him  to 
Malagua. 

Then  : 

During  the  fight  the  young  man  fell  wounded,  with  an  arrow 
through  his  heart.  Then  he  said  to  the  warrior  :  "  Take  me 
back  to  Momapan  ;  that  is  where  I  live."  So  he  took  the 
young  man  back  to  his  home. 

Then  : 

In  the  course  of  the  battle  the  Indian  was  mortally  wounded. 
"  Take  me  home,"  he  said,  "  to  Momapan.  That  is  where  I 
come  from.  I  am  going  to  die."  "Oh  no,"  said  the  warrior, 
to  whom  he  made  his  request,  "  you  will  live." 

Then  : 

In  the  course  of  the  fight  farther  on  the  Indian  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  spirit  fled.  "  Take  me  to  my  home,"  he  said, 
"  at  Momapan,  for  I  am  going  to  die."  "  No,  you  will  not  die," 
said  a  warrior. 

Then  : 

In  the  fight  farther  on  he  was  mortally  wounded,  so  that  his 
spirit  fled.  "  I  am  going  to  die,"  he  said.  "  Take  me  back  to 
Mombapan."     "  You  are  not  going  to  die,"  said  the  warrior. 

Thus  in  a  short  series  of  nine  reproductions  the  incident 
of  the  painless  wound  has  been  entirely  transformed.  The 
process  of  transformation  may  be  readily  traced.  All 
reference  to  ghosts  drops  out  of  the  very  first  reproduction, 
the  title  also  disappearing,  and  this  leaves  the  incident 
entirely   "  in   the  air,"   and   unexplained.     Together  with 
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this  omission,  and  certainly  connected  with  it,  is  the  new 
statement  that  the  Indian  has  been  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
That  is  to  say,  a  real,  flesh  wound  is  implied.  The  arrow 
is,  in  fact,  transferred  to  this  incident  from  another  part  of 
the  story — a  type  of  change  which  very  frequently  occurs- — 
but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  wound  appear  less 
mysterious.  The  next  reproduction  remains  much  the 
same,  save  that  a  more  dramatic  form  is  adopted,  but 
the  arrow  then  drops  out,  and  the  Indian  is  simply  said 
to  be  "  sore  wounded."  This  immediately  changes  into 
the  statement  that  the  Indian  was  "pierced  through  the 
heart  by  an  arrow,"  the  weapon  coming  back  in  again  just 
as  before.  Moreover,  it  appears  natural  for  the  wounded 
man  himself  to  ask  to  be  taken  home.  It  is  still  odd,, 
however,  that  the  Indian  should  carry  on  a  conversation 
after  being  shot  through  the  heart,  and  soon  he  becomes 
merely  "mortally  wounded."  In  this  form  the  narrative  of 
the  wound  remains  to  the  end — in  a  form,  that  is,  denuded 
of  all  mysterious  elements,  and  able  to  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  my  subjects.  At  the  beginning  of  the  series,, 
every  person  said  that  the  whole  business  of  the  wound 
bothered  him  very  much.  At  the  end  the  narrative  was 
simply  taken  without  question.  At  no  point  in  the  whole 
series  of  changes  did  any  actual  specification  of  reasons 
occur,  but  all  the  time  a  gradual  process  was  going  on  in 
the  direction  of  familiarisation. 

The  death  scene  provides  a  yet  more  interesting  series  of 
changes.  The  original  states  :  "  When  the  sun  rose,  he 
{i.e.  the  Indian)  fell  down.  Something  black  came  out  of 
his  mouth.  His  face  became  contorted.  The  people 
jumped  up  and  cried.     He  was  dead." 

Here  are  the  series  of  reproductions  : 

I. 

It  was  near  daybreak  when  he  became  weak,  and  when  the 
sun  rose  he  fell  down.     And  he  gave  a  cry,  and  as  he  opened  his 
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mouth  a  black  thing  rushed  from  it.  Then  they  ran  to  pick 
him  up,  wondering.  But  when  they  spoke  he  answered  not. 
He  was  dead. 

There  is  considerable  elaboration  here,  but  the  most 
interesting  change  is  the  transformation  of  the  vague 
"  something  black  "  into  the  concrete  "  a  black  thing." 

11. 

When  the  sun  rose  he  suddenly  felt  faint,  and  when  he  would 
have  risen  he  fell  down,  and  a  black  thing  rushed  out  of  his 
mouth.  And  when  the  people  went  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him^ 
and  would  have  raised  him,  he  answered  not,  for  he  was  dead. 

This  remains  much  the  same,  but  the  phrase  telling  that 
the  people  "would  have  raised  him"  had  curious  results. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  death  is  now  brought  in 
definitely  as  a  reason  for  the  wounded  man's  silence  at  the 
end  of  the  story. 

III. 

He  felt  no  pain  until  sunrise  the  next  day,  when,  on  trying  to 
rise,  a  great  black  thing  flew  out  of  his  mouth,  and  when  his 
people  approached  him  to  raise  him,  they  could  not,  for  he  was 
dead. 

Here  comes  a  very  significant  change,  for  the  "  something 
black"  has  become  a  "great  black  thing"  which  jiew 
out  of  his  mouth.  The  black  thing  gave  to  this  subject  a 
suggestion  of  a  soul  passing  from  a  dead  body,  and  it  was 
due  chiefly  to  this  that  "  rushed  out  "  was  replaced  by 
"  flew  out."  An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  a 
process  of  familiarisation  based  upon  the  principle  of 
assimilation  to  known  beliefs.  Here  for  the  first  time 
the  people  are  said  to  be  unable  to  raise  the  dead  body 
because  it  was  dead. 

IV. 

At  sunset  his  soul  fled  black  from  his  mouth,  and  he  grew 
stark  and  stiff.  And  when  they  came  to  lift  him  they  could  not, 
for  he  was  dead. 
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Here  the  young  man  dies  at  sunset  in  conformity  with 
a  common  convention.  The  subject  was,  in  fact,  vaguely 
reminded  of  certain  famiHar  myths.  He  remembered  that 
it  is  often  considered  fitting  that  a  man  should  die  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  while  as  regards  the  final  transformation, 
he  remarked  :  "I  was  thinking  of  the  Greek  myth,  and 
visualised  a  picture  in  which  the  soul  is  flying  from  a  dying 
man's  mouth." 

V. 

At  sunset  his  soul  fled  black  from  his  mouth,  and  his  body 
grew  cold  and  stiff.  Then  they  came  and  tried  to  lift  him,  but 
could  not,  for  he  was  dead. 

This  version  is  practically  identical  with  the  preceding 
one,  but  in  the  next  a  yet  more  commonplace  record  is 
produced. 

VI. 

He  died  at  sunset,  and  his  soul  passed  out  from  his  mouth. 
They  tried  to  lift  him  up,  but  could  not,  for  he  was  dead. 

The  "black  thing"  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
idea  of  the  passage  of  the  soul. 

VII. 

Before  the  boat  got  clear  of  the  conflict  the  Indian  died,  and 
his  spirit  fled.  They  stopped  the  boat  and  tried  to  lift  him  out, 
but  could  not,  for  he  was  dead. 

Here  a  further  troublesome  element  has  disappeared. 
In  spite  of  the  desperate  nature  of  his  wound,  the  Indian 
has,  up  to  this  point,  lived  for  a  long  time.  But  that  he 
should  do  so  had  been  a  source  of  worry  to  all  my  subjects. 
In  this  version  the  wounded  man  at  length,  quite  naturally, 
dies  immediately.  The  very  common  and  conventional 
phrase  ;  "  his  spirit  fled  "  is  employed,  and  the  idea  of  a 
material  soul  also  disappears. 
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VIII. 
Before  he  could  be  carried  back  to  the  boat  his  spirit  fled, 
and  left  this  world. 

An  immediate  death  is  now  finally  secured.  Moreover, 
the  incident  of  the  corpse  which  could  not  be  lifted  is  at 
last  entirely  transformed.  The  curiously  long  persistence 
of  the  latter  incident  affords  a  good  illustration  of  what  has 
already  been  provisionally  referred  to  as  "  persistence  of  the 
trivial,"  or  of  the  relatively  novel,  or  meaningless.  Some- 
times a  very  unusual  and  out-of-the-way  detail  serves  as 
an  identification  mark  in  a  story,  and  as  such  it  tends  to 
reappear  unchanged  in  many  versions.  In  this  particular 
case  the  omission  is  effected  in  a  common  and  extremely 
interesting  manner  by  a  blending.  Instead  of  being  unable 
to  lift  the  body,  the  people  are  merely  baulked  in  their 
attempt  to  get  it  to  the  boat  before  the  man  dies.  The 
effect  of  the  change  is  that  both  the  death  and  the  curious 
final  incident  are  rendered  more  commonplace,  and  in  that 
sense  familiarised. 

IX. 
He  died,  and  his  spirit  left  the  world. 

The  transformation  is  now  complete,  and  the  result  is  a 
brief  statement  which  my  subjects  accepted  at  once  as  not 
calling  for  any  explanation. 

Rationalisation  proper,  in  the  sense  of  the  definite 
provision  of  explicit  reasons  was  constantly  illustrated. 
Words  such  as  "  therefore,"  "  for,"  and  "  because,"  were 
frequently  inserted  where  they  had  been  absent  from  the 
original.  A  particularly  interesting  type  of  rationalisation 
was  the  tendency  of  the  tales  to  acquire  a  moral.  This 
occurred  on  several  occasions,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  with  the  final  versions  of  another 
of  the  stories  used.     The   story    in    question   came  from 
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Central  Africa,  and  may  be  called  :   "  The  Son  ivho  tried  to 
Outivil  his  Father.''     The  first  version  runs  thus  :  ' 

A  son  said  to  his  father  one  day  :  "I  will  hide,  and  you  will 
not  be  able  to  find  me."  The  father  replied  :  "  Hide  wherever 
you  like,"  and  he  went  into  the  house  to  rest.  The  son  saw  a 
three-kernel  pea-nut,  and  changed  himself  into  one  of  the 
kernels ;  a  fowl  coming  along  picked  up  the  pea-nut,  and 
swallowed  it  ;  a  wild  bush-cat  caught  and  ate  the  fowl  ;  and  a 
dog  met  and  chased  and  ate  the  bush-cat.  After  a  little  time 
the  dog  was  swallowed  by  a  python,  that,  having  eaten  its  meal^ 
went  to  the  river,  and  was  snared  in  a  fish-trap. 

The  father  searched  for  his  son,  and  not  seeing  him,  went 
to  look  at  the  fish-trap.  On  pulling  it  to  the  river  side,  he  found 
a  large  python  in  it.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  a  dog  inside,  in 
which  he  found  a  bush-cat,  and  on  opening  that  he  discovered 
a  fowl,  from  which  he  took  the  pea-nut,  and  breaking  the  shell, 
he  then  revealed  his  son.  The  son  was  so  dumbfounded  that 
he  never  again  tried  to  outwit  his  father. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  reproductions  this  quite  straight- 
forward narrative  became  : 

A  small  boy,  having  got  into  some  kind  of  mischief,  wished 
to  hide  himself  from  his  father.  He  happened  to  be  standing 
under  a  tree  when  an  acorn  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  hide  himself  within  it.  He  accordingly  concealed 
himself  within  the  kernel.  Now  a  cat  chanced  to  be  passing 
along  that  way,  and  when  she  saw  the  acorn  she  forthwith 
swallowed  it.  Not  long  afterwards  a  dog  killed  and  ate  the  cat. 
Finally  the  dog  himself  was  devoured  by  a  python. 

The  father  of  the  boy  was  out  hunting  one  day,  when  he  met 
the  python,  and  attacked  and  slew  it.  On  cutting  the  beast 
open,  he  discovered  the  dog  inside  it,  and  inside  the  dog  the  cat, 
and  inside  the  cat  the  acorn.  Within  the  acorn  he  discovered 
his  long-lost  son.  The  son  was  overjoyed  on  seeing  his  father 
once  more,  and  promised  him  that  he  would  never  again  conceal 
anything  from  him.  He  said  he  would  submit  to  the  punishment 
he  deserved,  whatever  his  crime  might  be. 

1  Cof/i^o  Life  mid  Folklore,  by  J,  H.  Weeks,  London,  191 1,  p.  462. 
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Thus  the  story  of  an  ingenious  youth  has  become  that  of 
a  naughty  Httle  boy,  deservedly  punished,  and  with  this 
change  has  gone  a  complete  reversal  of  the  son's  attitude. 
Instead  of  being  "  dumbfounded  "  at  his  discovery,  as  he 
is  to  begin  with,  the  boy  is  overjoyed  and  suitably  peni- 
tent. The  gradual  process  by  which  this  end  was  secured 
cannot  now  be  analysed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
acquisition  by  the  story  of  a  moral  flavour  produced  in  my 
subjects  a  feeling  of  fitness  and  rightness  which  justifies 
its  being  treated  as  a  case  of  transformation  by  rational- 
isation. Other  illustrations  of  the  same  tendency  might 
readily  be  given. 

The  third  principle  of  transformation  noted  was  that  of 
dominance.  This  occurs  whenever  some  word,  phrase,  or 
event  so  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative  as  to 
exercise  a  definite  and  general  transforming  influence. 
A  careful  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
dominance  makes  it  clear  that  among  them  affective 
factors  are  of  prime  importance.  Moreover  these  aftective 
factors  are  generally  either  of  only  slightly  unpleasant, 
or  else  definitely  of  a  pleasant  character.  The  common 
dominance  of  "  stock "  words  and  phrases  ;  of  words 
and  phrases  evoking  lively  visual  imagery  ;  of  words  and 
phrases  having  a  pleasant  sound  ;  of  words  and  phrases 
recalling  some  personal  experience,  and  of  words  which, 
in  rhythmic  writing,  carry  the  stress,  all  come  under  this 
general  head. 

A  very  interesting  case  is  where  the  dominant  incident 
or  character  is  extremely  unusual,  and  even,  apparently, 
relatively  meaningless.  The  illustration  already  given 
of  the  transformation  of  the  death  scene  from  The  War  of 
the  Ghosts  has  already  shown  how  an  inherently  absurd 
element  may  yet  persist  unchanged  for  a  long  time.  This 
would  seem  to  occur  most  often  in  the  reproduction  of  picture 
forms,  and  I  have  had  sc\'eral  most  striking  illustrations 
of  how  some    seemingly  absurd   detail    may  be  faithfully 
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reproduced,  and  may  exercise  a  transforming  influence  that 
seems  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance.  At 
least  one  conclusion  of  practical  value  may  be  drawn  from 
this.  In  any  attempt  to  determine  the  affiliations  of  ver- 
sions of  stories,  or  of  pictured  representations,  apparently 
trivial  details  may  often  deserve  the  greatest  attention. 

When,  how,  and  why  this  should  be  so  are  questions 
with  which  I  hope  to  deal  in  detail  on  some  future  occasion. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  a  few  additional 
remarks  must  now  be  made.  I  have  spoken  provisionally 
of  a  principle  of  persistence  of  the  trivial.  Very  often 
details  which  appear  to  be  trivial  to  any  persons  not 
engaged  in  the  reproductions,  are  really  far  from  trivial 
to  those  who  have  produced  the  versions  in  question.  This 
gives  a  first  broad  distinction  between  what  may  be  called 
the  subjectively  trivial  and  the  objectively  trivial.  We 
then  get  three  classes  of  cases  :  first  that  of  the  persistence 
of  detail  which  is  objectively  trivial,  but  subjectively 
significant,  the  significance  being  clear  to  the  subject  at  the 
time  at  which  he  produces  his  reproduction  ;  second,  that 
which  is  objectively  trivial,  but  subjectively  significant, 
the  significance  being  entirely  hidden  from  the  subject  at 
the  time  at  which  he  makes  the  reproduction  ;  and  third, 
that  which  is  both  objectively  and  subjectively  trivial, 
but  which  nevertheless  persists.  These  three  cases,  and 
their  conditions,  have  to  be  very  carefully  distinguished, 
and  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  show  how  particularly  impor- 
tant each  of  the  last  two  classes  of  cases  may  be. 

Another  extremely  common  type  of  change  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  under  any  of  the 
general  principles  so  far  discussed  is  that  of  transposition. 
This  takes  many  different  forms.  There  may  be  duplica- 
tion, in  which  case  a  detail  is  not  only  introduced  into  a 
wrong  position,  but  is  also  retained  in  its  right  position. 
More  commonly  it  is  omitted  from  its  proper  place,  and  then 
it  may  either  be  transferred  bodily  to  some  new  position, 
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or  else  it  may  itself  suffer  change,  being  mingled,  by  a 
process  of  condensation,  with  that  part  of  the  whole  to 
which  it  is  transferred.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  transformation  of  the  proper  name  Egulac  to  Mom- 
bapan  ^  in  The  War  of  the  Ghosts,  and  a  further  illustration 
has  already  been  given  in  the  fusion  of  the  death  and  the 
body-lifting  incidents  from  the  same  tale.  Again,  trans- 
position may  simply  take  the  form  of  a  reversal  of  the 
parts  played  by  different  persons.  In  The  War  of  the  Ghosts 
first  the  wounded  man  is  told  to  go  home  and  then  later 
he  himself  begs  to  be  taken  home  ;  first  the  young  Indian 
declares  his  own  conviction  that  he  will  live,  but  later  he 
has  the  declaration  taken  from  him  by  the  warrior.  There 
are  many  different  modes  and  conditions  of  transposition, 
all  of  which  may  be  illustrated  clearly  by  means  of  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  have  here  reported.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  experimentation  should  be  carried  out, 
because  changes  by  transposition  very  frequently  indeed 
mark  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  conventionalisation 
of  narrative  material. 

By  a  more  extended  discussion  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  to  light  additional  principles  and  modes  of  change. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  by  the  application 
of  the  methods  here  proposed,  illuminating  information 
may  be  obtained,  with  respect  to  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  the  changes  undergone  by  material  in  process  of 
conventionalisation. 

^  In  the  original  the  two  place-names  are  Egulac  and  Kalama.  In  ihe  third 
reproduction  these  become  Malagua  and  Komama.  Malagua  was  thought  to 
be  "  probably  a  compound  of  the  two  names,"  and  in  fact  obviously  contains 
constituents  of  both.  Two  reproductions  later  the  dominant  "o"  of  Komama 
is  transferred,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the  "  m."  Malagua 
becomes  Monia[)an,  and  Komama  entirely  disappears. 
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{Read  before  the  Society^  igth  November,  191 9.) 

The  work  of  Tylor,  Bastian,  Frazer,  and  many  others  has 
acquainted  us  with  the  widespread  behef  that  man  possesses 
more  than  one  soul,  that  his  behaviour  is  governed  by 
more  than  one  agency  of  a  spiritual  kind  which  to  the  rude 
intelligence  explains  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind 
as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  sleep,  disease  and  death.  The 
records  which  travellers  have  given  us  concerning  these 
souls  and  their  supposed  properties,  however,  have  been 
vague  and  scanty.  As  a  rule  we  know  little  more  than  the 
fact  that  many  peoples  believe  in  a  multiplicity  of  souls. 

The  Dutch  ethnographers  in  Indonesia,  and  especially 
A.  C.  Kruijt,  form  a  gratifying  exception  to  this  rule.  They 
have  collected  a  number  of  instances  of  native  ideas  con- 
cerning the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Among  these  ideas 
there  stands  out  prominently  one  closely  connected  with 
man's  vitality.  Kruijt  calls  this  animating  principle 
Zielestof,  or  "  soul-substance,"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  term  is  the  best  that  could  be  found.  Most  Indonesian 
peoples  have  the  idea  that  this  "  soul-substance  "  resides 
in  the  living  body  and  leaves  it  at  death,  when  another 

See  art.  "Indonesians,"  Hastings'  Etuyclopcedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  232  ;  also  A.  C.  Knight,  Hel  Animism  in  den  indischen  Archipel. 
Gravenhage,  1906.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Perry  for  much  help  in 
describing  tlie  Indonesian  beliefs. 
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spiritual  entity,  the  ghost,  comes  into  existence.  For 
example,  we  learn  from  Kruijt  that  the  Toradja  of  Central 
Celebes  believe  that  so  long  as  a  person  exists  on  earth  he 
has  a  tanoana  (soul-substance).  Death  is  consequent  on 
the  permanent  absence  of  the  tanoana  from  the  body.  At 
the  moment  of  death  a  double  called  the  angga  or  ghost 
comes  into  existence  and  constitutes  the  post-mortem 
individuality  of  the  person.  Soul-substance  and  the  ghost 
thus  have  different  names  and  belong  to  separate  categories 
of  Indonesian  belief.  Moreover,  the  soul-substance  persists 
after  death  so  that  there  is  then  a  double  existence,  though 
only  a  single  spiritual  entity  has  been  present  during  life. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  how  far  the  entity 
which  Kruijt  calls  Zielestof  corresponds  with  the  "  soul  " 
as  ordinarily  understood.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Kruijt  seems  to  justify  us  in  speaking  of  soul-substance 
as  a  variety  of  soul.  His  account  makes  it  clear  that  the 
term  is  used  both  for  a  more  or  less  personal  entity  and  for 
an  impersonal  principle  or  essence,  with  no  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  two  and  with  much  of  the  vagueness  of 
definition  characteristic  of  the  more  abstract  concepts  of 
lowly  people. 

In  its  more  personal  manifestations  soul-substance  can 
separate  itself  temporarily  from  the  body  during  life.  It 
may  leave  a  person  in  sleep,  dreams  being  believed  to 
portray  its  experiences  while  away  from  the  body.  Its 
chief  place  of  exit  and  entrance  is  by  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
but  it  can  also  use  mouth,  nose,  ear,  or  joint  as  its  portal. 
If  the  soul-substance  is  away  from  the  body  for  more  than 
a  limited  time,  the  person  falls  sick,  and  if  the  absence  is 
prolonged,  he  dies.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul-substance 
can  be  abstracted  from  the  body,  either  by  certain  beings 
usually  termed  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  sky,  by  evil  spirits, 
or  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  It  is  the  business  of  particular 
persons,  often  women,  to  recover  the  soul-substance  of  the 
patient  and  thus  restore   him   to   health.     These  leeches, 
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as  they  may  be  called,  usually  work  by  the  aid  of  friendly 
sky-spirits.  If  the  soul-substance  has  been  taken  by  a 
sky-being,  the  soul-substance  of  the  leech  leaves  his  or  her 
body  and  visits  the  sky  in  the  company  of  the  friendly 
spirit  in  order  to  demand  from  the  god  the  soul-substance 
of  the  patient. 

When  the  soul-substance  leaves  the  body,  it  may  assume 
the  form  of  an  animal,  and  in  this  state  may  devour  the 
soul-substance  of  another  person  who  dies  in  consequence  ; 
while  if  the  animal  in  which  the  soul-substance  is  tem- 
porarily embodied  is  killed  its  proper  host  will  also  die. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Indonesian 
soul-substance  from  the  "  soul  "  of  many  other  peoples. 
I  have  now  to  consider  a  property  of  soul-substance  which 
justifies  the  name  applied  to  it.  Soul-substance  is  believed 
to  permeate  the  whole  body  and  continues  to  reside  in,  or 
adhere  to,  any  part  separated  from  the  rest,  especially  in 
hair,  nails,  teeth  and  the  various  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  body.  Since  the  sweat  soaks  into,  or  adheres  to, 
clothes  or  other  objects  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  body,  the  soul-substance  of  a  person  can  reside  in,  or 
adhere  to,  these  objects.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  are 
held  to  be  rich  in  soul-substance,  the  head,  blood,  bowels  and 
liver  being  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

Animals,  plants  and  inanimate  objects  also  possess  soul- 
substance  generally  in  the  form  of  a  vague  impersonal 
principle,  but  in  some  domestic  animals  and  food  plants 
it  takes  the  more  personal  form  associated  with  man. 
Dogs,  buffaloes  and  oxen  are  so  favoured  among  animals  ; 
rice  and  the  coconut  among  plants.  The  consumption  of 
anything  possessing  this  form  of  soul-substance  enables  a 
man  to  add  to  his  own  store  of  the  vital  principle. 

It  is  sometimes  believed  in  Indonesia  that  the  soul- 
substance  is  embodied  in  the  shadow,  but  in  this  case  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  "  spurious  "  form  of  soul-substance. 
If  a  person's  shadow  falls  on  food,  this  should  not  be  eaten 
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by  another,  for  the  food  will  contain  the  soul-substance  of 
him  who  casts  the  shadow.  Soul-substance  is  also  identified 
with  breath ;  thus,  in  Nias,  it  is  believed  that  a  being  who 
dwells  in  the  sky  has  a  storehouse  of  breath  with  which  he 
vitalizes  each  newly  born  human  being,  the  breath  again 
returning  to  the  sky-being  at  death. 

Among  some  tribes  of  Indonesia  it  is  believed  that  after 
death  the  soul-substance  becomes  the  ghost,  but  this  is  the 
exception.  The  more  usual  belief  is  that  the  soul-substance 
goes  to  the  sky  to  form  part  of  a  store  from  which  newly 
born  human  beings  receive  their  supply.  There  appears  to 
be  a  belief  that  one  who  receives  the  soul-substance  of 
another  resembles  him  in  nature  and  is  regarded  as  his 
incarnation. 

The  foregoing  is  far  from  exhausting  the  properties 
ascribed  to  soul-substance  by  Indonesian  belief,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  give  its  leading  characteristics.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  especially  to  its  intimate  connection  with  life 
and  health.  In  its  more  impersonal  form,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  vital  principle  or  essence.  In  its  other 
manifestations,  and  especially  in  those  where  it  has  a 
more  personal  nature,  it  is  not  so  clearly  connected  with 
vitality. 

According  to  Kruijt  the  concept  of  soul-substance  under- 
lies many  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indonesian.  In  its 
impersonal  form  it  seems  to  provide  the  principle  upon 
which  sympathetic  magic  depends,  being  apparently  com- 
bined with  the  belief  that  action  on  part  of  the  soul-substance 
is  equivalent  to  action  on  the  whole.  The  hair,  nails  or 
secretions  of  a  person  act  as  vehicles  of  the  magic  influence 
through  the  soul-substance  they  contain.  Similarly,  spit- 
ting is  prominent  in  the  treatment  of  disease  because  the 
spittle  is  the  vehicle  of  the  soul-substance  of  the  leech.  The 
bond  of  blood-brotherhood  depends  on  the  union  of  soul- 
substance  consequent  on  the  mingling  of  blood.  The 
belief  that  a  man  acquires  the  characters  of  an  animal  whose 
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flesh  he  eats  rests  upon  the  belief  that  this  flesh  contains 
the  soul-substance  of  the  animal.  A  similar  belief  underlies 
both  cannibalism  and  head-hunting,  human  flesh  being 
eaten  in  order  to  add  the  soul-substance  of  the  victim  to 
that  of  the  eater,  while  the  heads  of  enemies  are  obtained 
in  order  to  utilize  the  store  of  soul-substance  which  they 
contain. 

The  Indonesian  beliefs  which  I  have  described  thus 
provide  a  concept  which  links  together  customs  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  Soul-substance  may  be  regarded  as  a 
principle  underlying  the  magico-religious  beliefs  and  customs 
of  the  Indonesian  which  is  as  comprehensive  in  its  sphere 
as  is  our  own  principle  of  gravity  in  the  explanation  of  the 
material  universe.  The  customs  which  are  thus  referred 
to  the  working  of  a  common  principle  are  not  special  to 
Indonesia,  but  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed 
beliefs  and  customs  of  mankind.  We  are  forced  to  ask 
whether  the  concept  of  soul-substance  is  limited  to  Indonesia 
and  is  the  product  of  the  Indonesian  mind,  or  whether  it 
has  a  wider  distribution  and  underlies  the  magic,  the  medical 
art,  the  artificial  kinship,  the  cannibalism  and  head-hunting 
of  other  peoples. 

In  a  recent  book  ^  Mr.  Perry  has  shown  reason  to  believe 
that  the  concept  of  soul-substance  was  introduced  into 
Indonesia  by  immigrants  who  brought  with  them  the 
cultural  use  of  stone,  the  cult  of  being  connected  with  or 
residing  in  the  sun,  the  belief  in  a  home  of  the  dead  in  the  sky 
and  other  customs  which  he  associates  with  the  use  of 
megalithic  monuments.  If,  as  seems  certain,  these  immi- 
grants came  from  the  west,  it  becomes  the  task  of  the 
ethnologist  to  inquire  whether,  westwards  of  Indonesia, 
there  is  any  evidence  of  a  concept  corresponding  with  the 
soul-substance  of  this  region.  To  certain  aspects  of  soul- 
substance  there  are  clear  parallels  in  the  west,  and  I  shall 
consider  later  the  relation  between  the  Indonesian  belief 

^  The  Megalithic  Culture  of  Indotiesia,     Manchester  (1918). 
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in  the  double  nature  of  existence  after  death  and  the  two 
souls  of  the  ancient  Egyptian. 

Before  doing  so  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
any  evidence  that  the  concept  which  Mr.  Perry  beheves  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Indonesia  has  travelled  further 
afield.  If  we  go  eastwards  from  Indonesia  we  come  to  two 
regions,  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  which  have  so  much  in 
common  with  Indonesia  in  general  culture,  as  well  as  in 
language,  that  their  close  relation  is  now  widely  accepted. 

Moreover,  it  is  held  that  this  community  of  language  and 
culture  is  largely  due  to  migrations  in  which  people  have 
passed  from  Indonesia  eastwards,  and  it  is  therefore  an 
obvious  and  legitimate  problem  to  inquire  what  evidence 
there  is  for  the  presence  of  concepts  in  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia  similar  to  that  of  the  Indonesian  soul-substance. 
I  propose  first  to  seek  for  such  evidence  in  Melanesia  and 
in  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  lies  in  the  path  of  any 
travellers  from  Indonesia  to  Melanesia. 

From  one  people  of  New  Guinea  we  have  an  account  of 
ideas  agreeing  very  closely  with  those  current  in  Indonesia. 
This  comes  from  the  Kai,  a  people  of  lowly  culture  and 
speaking  a  Papuan  language,  who  live  inland,  but  not  far 
from  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  account  is  given 
by  a  missionary,  Ch.  Keysser,^  who  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Dutch  ethnographers,  for  he  has  adopted 
their  term  Zielestof  in  the  German  form  "  Seelstofl."  He 
tells  us  that  the  Kai  believe  in  two  distinct  spiritual  entities 
or  principles  which  he  calls  "  soul  "  and  "  soul-substance  " 
respectively,  but  he  does  not  give  their  native  names. 
The  "  soul  "  leaves  the  body  at  death  to  become  the  ghost, 
but  has  its  own  soul-substance,  through  which  it  becomes 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  including  its  death,  similar  to  those 
of  its  sojourn  on  earth.  The  "  soul-substance,"  on  the 
other  hand,  penetrates  every  living  being  and  every  object 

'In  Deidsc/i  N^eu- Guinea,  hy  K.  Neuhauss.  Berlin,  vol.  iii.  (1911), 
p.   Hi. 
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which  we  regard  as  inanimate.  Every  wooden  object 
contains  some  of  the  soul-substance  of  the  tree  from  which 
it  comes,  and  every  stone  the  soul-substance  of  the  rock 
of  which  it  is  a  fragment.  Soul-substance  is  contained  not 
only  in  the  hair,  nails,  secreta  of  a  man,  but  also  in  his  look, 
his  name,  and  all  his  actions.  The  efficacy  of  the  utterance 
of  names  in  magical  formulas  and  of  mimetic  acts  in  rituals 
are  believed  to  depend  on  this  presence  of  soul-substance, 
which  can  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  or 
to  an  object,  especially  by  contact.  Measures  by  which 
soul-substance  may  be  isolated  are  known,  certain  leaves 
being  especially  efficacious  in  this  respect,  and  by  this 
means  a  man  can  guard  his  own  soul-substance  or  protect 
himself  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  soul-substance 
of  another. 

Another  people  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea  of  whose 
beliefs  concerning  man's  spiritual  nature  we  have  been 
informed  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  islands  of  Tami. 
The  beliefs  and  customs  of  this  people,  who  speak  a  Melan- 
esian  language,  have  been  recorded  by  G.  Bamler,^  who 
seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  Indonesian  evidence, 
for  nowhere  does  he  refer  to  "  Seelstoff."  He  tells  us  that 
the  Tami  believe  in  two  kinds  of  soul,  which  they  denote 
by  terms  he  translates  "  short  "  and  "  long."  The  short 
soul  leaves  the  body  at  death  and  goes  to  the  underworld 
of  the  dead.  It,  or  rather  the  ghost  which  it  there  becomes, 
receives  the  offerings  which  are  made  to  the  dead,  so  that 
we  can  conclude  with  confidence  that  it  represents  the 
entity  of  the  Kai  which  Keysser  calls  the  soul. 

The  long  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  identified  with  the 
shadow,  and  leaves  the  body  to  wander  about  in  sleep,  so 
that  it  resembles  the  more  personal  form  of  the  soul-sub- 
stance of  the  Kai.  Bamler  says  that  the  concept  corres- 
ponds with  our  "  consciousness,"  only  personified.  At 
death  the  long  soul  leaves  the  body  and  appears  to  the 

*  In  Deutsch  Neit-Guinea,  vol.  iii.,  p.  518. 
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relatives  and  then  goes  eastwards  to  the  large  island  of 
New  Britain.  We  are  not  told  of  any  properties  of  the  long 
soul  which  agree  with  those  of  the  more  impersonal  form 
of  the  soul-substance  of  the  Kai. 

In  Kiriwina,  one  of  the  Trobriand  Islands,  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  New  Guinea,  the  people  distinguish  two 
spiritual  entities  which  leave  the  body  at  death.  One 
called  the  baloma,  which  is  identified  with  the  image 
reflected  from  water,  leaves  the  body  at  death  and  goes  to 
Tuma,  an  island  which  according  to  the  belief  of  some  is 
connected  with  the  netherworld.  Dr.  Malinowski,^  to 
whom  we  owe  this  knowledge,  was  uncertain  whether  the 
haloma  could  be  regarded  as  a  soul  dwelling  in  the  body 
during  life,  or  as  a  double  which  "  detaches  itself  from  the 
body  at  death."  It  is  of  great  interest  that  Dr.  Malinowski 
should  have  been  in  such  doubt  concerning  the  state  of  the 
baloma  during  life,  for  if  the  baloma  is  a  double  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  body  at  death,  the  concept  would  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  that  of  Indonesia.  The  other  spiritual 
entity,  called  the  kosi,  is  identified  with  the  shadow.  It 
exists  only  for  a  short  time  after  death,  frequenting  the 
usual  haunts  of  the  dead  man,  such  as  his  garden  or  water- 
hole.  According  to  the  belief  of  some,  only  those  who  had 
been  sorcerers  during  life  had  a  kosi  after  death,  and  another 
belief,  also  limited  to  some  persons,  was  that  the  kosi  became 
a  baloma  after  a  time.  Since  the  baloma  clearly  represents 
the  ghost  of  Indonesia,  the  kosi  must  be  the  representative 
of  the  soul-substance  if  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Trobriand 
soul  is  related  to  the  Indonesian  belief. 

The  Mailu,  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  south-eastern  New 
Guinea  from  Cape  Rodney  to  the  middle  of  Orangerie  Bay, 
believe  in  three  spiritual  entities. ^  Of  these  the  breath  is 
considered  to  be  the  vital  principle  which  ceases  to  exist 
at  a  man's  death  ;   the  second  is  that  spiritual  part  of  a  man 

^  fourn.  Roy.  A  nth.  Inst.,  vol.  xlvi.  (1916),  p.  35J. 
*  B.  Malinowski,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  South  Anstialia. 
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which  wanders  to  the  nether  regions  when  he  dies,  and  the 
third  is  an  entity  which  dwells  in  the  severed  and  preserved 
skull.  The  prominence  of  the  head  as  a  vehicle  of  soul- 
substance  in  Indonesia  suggests  that  the  third  of  these 
spiritual  agencies  may  be  the  Mailu  representative  of  the 
Indonesian  soul-substance,  but  this  is  also  identified  with 
the  breath,  so  that  the  Mailu  have  two  beliefs  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  Indonesian  concept. 

The  Koita  and  Motu  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  entity, 
called  sua  by  the  Koita  and  lauma  by  the  Motu,  the  absence 
of  which  from  the  body  causes  sickness.  It  is  also  believed 
to  leave  the  body  in  sleep  and  to  become  the  ghost  at  death. 
Among  the  Motu  pigs  have  a  laulauma  which  comes  to  an 
end  when  the  animal  dies  so  that  it  has  no  lauma  or  ghost. 
The  shrinkage  in  size  of  a  pig  at  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
absence  of  the  laulauma.^ 

Lieut.  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery  records  ^  beliefs  of  the  people 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Papua  which  bear  a  closer 
likeness  to  the  Indonesian  concept  of  soul-substance. 
The  body  is  believed  to  be  permeated  by  the  "  strength  " 
of  a  "  thing  within,"  the  influence  of  which  becomes  attached 
to  everything  with  which  the  body  is  in  any  way  associated. 
The  "  thing  within  "  itself  becomes  the  ghost  after  death, 
so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  concept  of  soul-substance 
has  become  an  attribute  of  an  entity  within  the  body  which 
becomes  the  ghost  at  death.  The  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  well  illustrated  by  the  belief  that  the 
status  of  a  ghost  depends  on  the  "  strength  "  of  his  soul 
during  life.  Various  customs,  including  cannibahsm  and 
the  anointing  of  the  body  with  the  juices  of  the  decaying 
dead,  depend  on  the  desire  to  add  to  the  "  strength  "  of 
the  soul. 

If  now  we  pass  from  New  Guinea  eastwards  we  find  that 

^  C.  G.  Seligmann,  The:  Melatiesians  of  British  Neiv  Guinea.  Cambridge- 
(1910),  p.  189. 

*  Man,  vol.  xix.  (1919),  p.  132. 
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in  one  part  of  New  Ireland  the  soul  is  called  tanua,  a  word 
of  which  the  primary  meaning  is  said  to  be  "  shadow." 
It  is  regarded  as  a  principle  which  gives  life  to  the  body  and 
continues  to  exist  after  death,  being  then  called  tabaran^ 
the  ghost  of  the  dead.  Peekel  ^  says  explicitly  that  animals 
and  plants  have  no  souls.  The  tanua  of  this  region  there- 
fore corresponds  with  the  soul  of  the  Kai,  and  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  with  soul-substance  is  its  identification  with 
the  shadow.  While  the  open  religious  cult  of  this  region 
thus  shows  no  evidence  of  the  idea  of  soul-substance,  there 
is  much  in  common  between  this  concept  and  the  behef  of 
the  secret  organization  of  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain 
called  the  Ingiet.-  Members  of  this  society  can,  if  they 
wish,  undergo  a  special  initiation  which  allows  them  to  take 
part  in  a  rite  called  e  magit.  Magit  is  a  term  for  something 
within  a  person  which  can  be  projected  or  ejected  from  the 
body  so  that  it  assumes,  it  may  be  the  form  of  an  animal, 
it  may  be  that  of  another  human  being.  When,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  a  member  of  the  Ingiet  projects  his  magit  in  order 
to  do  harm  to  another  person,  the  magit  becomes  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  the  man  carries  out  a  process  corres- 
ponding to  the  malignant  magic  of  other  peoples. 

These  beliefs  in  the  existence  within  a  person  of  a  principle 
which  can  take  the  form  of  an  animal,  and  in  that  form  act 
upon  and  injure  another  person,  brings  us  very  near  to  the 
more  personal  form  of  the  Indonesian  concept  of  soul- 
substance.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  in  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland  the  power  of  projecting  the  magit  is  closely 
connected  with  certain  stone  images,  the  concept  of  soul- 
substance  in  Indonesia  is,  according  to  Perry,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  cultural  and  ceremonial  use  of  stone.*  I 
might  point  out  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  own 

^Religion  u.  Zauherei  auf  d.  mittkren  Neti-Meckleithurg.  Munster  (1910), 
p.  14. 

*SeeW.   H.   K.   Rivers,   The  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  so\.  \\.  {if^xa,), 

P-  5«5- 
■••Op.  cit.  p.  153. 
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scheme  of  the  genesis  of  the  secret  organisations  of  Melan- 
esia ^  that  they  should  have  preserved,  though  in  distorted 
form,  features  of  an  introduced  concept  which  failed  to 
implant  itself  in  the  beliefs  of  the  people  at  large. 

According  to  Geo.  Brown, ^  the  people  of  New  Britain 
call  the  soul  yiio,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  shadow. 
This  soul  leaves  the  body  temporarily  in  sleep  or  fainting 
and  permanently  at  death.  Apparently  it  becomes  one 
of  the  several  kinds  of  being  which  are  classed  together  as 
tebaran.  Brown  says  definitely  that  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  soul,  but  this  can  appear  in  many  forms,  and  enters  into 
animals  such  as  rats,  lizards  and  birds.  Animals  have  souls 
independently  of  this  incarnation  of  the  souls  of  men,  but 
plants  have  no  souls.  Danks  ^  also  states  that  the  spirits 
of  men  can  enter  into  animals. 

In  the  account  given  by  Brown,  which  probably  applies 
specially  to  Duke  of  York  Island,  the  nio  corresponds  in 
several  respects  with  the  more  personal  form  of  soul-sub- 
stance, but  it  is  probable  that  it  becomes  the  ghost,  and,  if 
so,  would  differ  essentially  from  the  Indonesian  concept. 

In  the  Buin  district  of  Bougainville  *■  the  soul  is  called 
ura^  a  word  also  used  for  shadow,  reflexion  and  dream. 
The  ura  leaves  a  man  in  sleep  or  illness  and  flies  in  the  form 
of  a  bird  to  the  underworld,  where  stands  a  tree  the  leaves 
of  which  represent  human  lives.  If  the  soul-bird  plucks 
the  leaf  representing  its  host,  the  man  dies  and  the  soul-bird 
stays  in  the  underworld.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  appear- 
ance of  the  human  soul  in  the  form  of  a  bird  is  associated 
in  Buin  with  an  unusually  pure  form  of  bird-totemism. 

In  the  Shortland  Islands,^  the  culture  of  which  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Buin,   the  soul  is  called  nunu. 

"^  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  vol.  ii.  (1914),  p.  205. 
~  Mclanesians  and  Polynesians.     London  ( 1 910),  p.  190. 
'^ Rep.  Austral.  Ass.  vol.  xii.  (1909),  p.  454. 

*  R.  Thurnwald,  Forschungen  auf  d.  Salomo-Inselu  11.  d.  Bismarck-archipel. 
Berlin,  vol.  i.  (1912),  p.  316. 
^  G.  C.  Wheeler,  Arch.  f.  Reltgionswiss,  vol.  xvii.  (1914),  p.  86. 
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This  word  is  said  by  Wheeler  to  mean  the  lasting  principle 
or  essence  of  a  human  being  and  is  also  used  for  the  shadow 
and  the  reflexion.  When  a  man  dies  the  nuyiu  becomes  a 
nitu  or  ghost,  one  cause  of  death  being  the  catching  of  the 
nunu  by  a  shooting-star,  while  some  kinds  of  nitu  also  have 
the  power  of  carrying  off  the  soul.  Defective  intelligence 
is  ascribed  to  loss  of  the  nunu.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
recorded  by  Wheeler  the  nunu,  though  taken  in  childhood, 
was  said  to  be  still  present,  and  this  apparent  contradiction 
may  possibly  point  to  a  duality  in  the  concept. 

In  the  Shortlands  things  have  nunu,  and  a  ghost  to  whom 
an  offering  is  made  eats  the  nunu  of  the  offering.  A  dead 
man  also  takes  with  him  to  the  next  world  the  nunu  of  the 
objects  which  are  destroyed  at  his  death.  There  is  thus 
much  in  common  between  the  soul  of  the  Shortlands  and 
the  personal  form  of  the  soul-substance  of  Indonesia. 

*  In  Eddystone  Island  (which,  though  only  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  Shortlands,  differs  profoundly  from  those  islands 
in  culture),  the  soul  is  called  ghalaghala,  a  word  also  used 
for  the  shadow  and  reflexion.  When  a  man  dreams,  his 
ghalaghala  leaves  him  so  long  as  the  dream  lasts,  and  it 
leaves  him  permanently  at  death.  The  ghalaghala  is  said 
to  be  all  over  a  man,  thus  accounting  for  the  completeness 
of  the  reflexion  seen  in  a  mirror.  Things  also  have  ghala- 
ghala. When  an  object  is  burnt  in  the  rites  after  death  its 
ghalaghala  goes  with  the  ghost  to  the  place  of  the  dead  in 
Bougainville. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  was  only  one  word  in  Eddy- 
stone  Island  for  the  soul,  but  some  of  the  death-rites  ^ 
suggest  the  double  nature  of  the  corresponding  concept. 
Soon  after  death  a  rite  is  performed  in  which  the  ghalaghala 
is  caught  and  put  under  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house.  While 
the  ghalaghala  is  under  the  roof  of  the  house  a  second 
ceremony  takes  place  in  connection  with  which  the  ghala- 
ghala is  said  to  go  to  a  cave  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hocarl  for  the  account  of  these  rites. 
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island.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after  death  the  ghalaghala, 
although  supposed  to  have  departed,  is  transferred  with 
the  skull  to  a  special  shrine,  while  still  later  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  man,  now  called  a  toniale,  goes  to  the  home  of  the  dead 
in  Bougainville.  This  twofold  nature  of  the  destination 
of  the  soul  points  to  its  double  nature. 

Eddystone  Island  is  the  seat  of  a  definite  skull-cult,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  spirit  comparable  with  the 
head-spirit  of  the  Mailu  is  believed  to  dwell  in  the  head 
(see  p.  59). 

In  Florida  the  soul  is  called  tarunga.^  It  leaves  the  body 
in  sleep  and  after  death  becomes  a  tindalo  or  ghost.  The 
only  hint  of  a  double  nature  is  given  in  the  fact  that  a  pig 
has  a  tarunga,  but  this  never  becomes  a  tindalo. 

In  San  Cristoval  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Fox  records  the  existence 
of  two  souls  which  in  Bauro,  the  home  of  the  dual  organi- 
sation, ^  are  called  ataro  or  aunga  and  nununa,  while  at 
Wango,  the  point  of  junction  between  the  region  of  bird- 
totemism  and  the  dual  region,  the  two  souls  are  called 
aunga  and  adaro.  The  aunga  of  Wango  is  compared  with 
the  shadow  caused  by  the  sun,  and  the  adaro  with  the  reflec- 
tion in  water.  When  a  man  dies  the  aunga  comes  out 
either  at  the  fontanelle  or  from  the  mouth,  and  sets  out 
on  its  journey  to  Rodomana,  the  distant  home  of  the  dead. 
The  adaro,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  for  some  time  with 
the  body  and  then  goes  either  into  the  jaw-bone,  into  a 
small  stone  statue  placed  on  the  burial  mound  {heo)^  or  into 
a  sacred  stone. ^  Of  these  two  concepts  it  is  evidently  the 
aunga  which  corresponds  most  nearly  with  the  concept  of 
soul-substance.  The  stone  statue  on  the  burial  mound 
represents  the  deceased,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  should 
be  the  adaro,  corresponding  with  the  ghost,  which  passes 
into  it. 

1  R.  H.  Codrington,  T/ie  Melanesiaus.     London  (1891),  p.  249. 
-C.  E.  ¥ox,Journ.  Roy.  Aiif/t.  Inst.,  vol.  xlix.  (1919),  p.  94. 
'  This  account  is  based  on  letters  recently  received  from  Mr.  Fox. 
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In  the  Banks  Islands  ^  the  soul  is  called  atai  in  Mota  and 
talegi  in  Motlav.  It  is  believed  to  leave  the  body  in  vivid 
dreams  and  in  fainting  attacks,  health  depending  on  its 
presence  and  sound  condition.  A  man  can  be  deprived 
of  his  soul  either  by  a  ghost  (tamate)  or  by  a  spirit  {vui), 
or  the  soul  may  be  merely  damaged,  the  two  events  leading 
to  illness  of  different  degrees  of  severity.  When  the  soul 
has  been  taken  by  a  vui,  it  can  be  recovered  by  one  called 
a  gismana,  who  sends  out  his  soul  to  seek  the  captured  soul 
and  restore  it  to  its  owner,^  this  procedure  corresponding 
closely  with  that  of  the  Indonesian  leeches. 

The  atai  of  Mota  is  said  to  have  signified  originally  some- 
thing peculiarly  connected  with  a  person  and  sacred  to 
him  ;  it  might  be  a  snake  or  a  stone.  We  are  told  par- 
ticularly that  it  does  not  mean  a  thing  in  which  the  soul 
is  thought  to  be  contained.^  It  is  never  used  for  the  shadow, 
though  the  related  ata  is  the  word  for  the  shadow  in  Samoa 
and  for  the  reflected  image  in  New  Zealand. 

In  Maewo  in  the  New  Hebrides  the  soul  is  called  tamajiiu, 
a  word  applied  in  Mota  to  the  guardian  animal,  while  in 
Pentecost  Island  and  Lepers'  Island  the  soul  is  tamtegi, 
a  word  related  to  the  tamate  which  in  other  islands  means 
ghost. 

In  Ambrim  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  tenanted  by  the 
iiiii  mauwan,  or  the  spirit  of  life,  which  leaves  the  body 
temporarily  in  sleep,  and  becomes  the  ghost  [temar)  at 
death.  When  an  important  man  is  seriously  ill,  the  7iin 
mauwan  of  his  son  or  brother  may  leave  his  body  in  sleep 
and  consult  with  the  ghosts  of  the  sick  man's  father  r)r 
grandfather  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  illness. 

Pigs  are  believed  to  have  a  nin  mauiva)!,  but  this  does 
not  become  a  temar  or  ghost  when  it  dies.  Nevertheless, 
the  nin  mauwan  survives  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  when 

*  R.  H.  Codrington,  loc.  cit. 

*  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

^  R.  II.  Codrington  and  J.  I'almer,  Mota  Dirtiouaiy.      London  (1896),  p.  7. 
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a  pig  has  been  killed  in  certain  ceremonies  its  niyi  mauwan 
enters  an  image  to  await  the  coming  of  an  ancestral  ghost. 
It  will  be  noted  how  close  a  parallel  this  presents  with  the 
belief  of  Florida  that  a  pig  has  a  taninga  but  does  not  become 
a  tindalo. 

I  will  conclude  my  survey  of  Melanesian  beliefs  by 
referring  to  Fiji  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  soul.  T.  Williams  ^  tells  us  that  some  Fijians 
believe  that  man  has  two  "  spirits."  One,  the  dark  spirit, 
or  shadow,  goes  to  Hades,  while  the  other,  or  light  spirit, 
identified  with  the  reflected  image,  stays  near  the  place 
where  a  man  dies.  This  belief  resembles  that  of  the 
Trobriands  and  San  Cristoval,  and,  if  the  information  is  to 
be  trusted,  it  suggests  that  the  dark  spirit  corresponds 
with  the  aunga  of  San  Cristoval,  and  the  light  spirit  with 
the  shadow  which  enters  a  stone  or  stone  image  on  the 
tomb. 

With  the  exception  of  San  Cristoval  and  Fiji  we  have  no 
definite  evidence  in  Melanesia  of  the  belief  in  two  souls 
comparable  with  those  of  Indonesia  and  New  Guinea.  In 
most  parts  of  Melanesia  the  soul  which  leaves  the  body 
temporarily  in  sleep  becomes  the  ghost,  though  here  and 
there,  as  in  Eddystone  Island,  we  have  evidence  of  a  duality 
in  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  may  be  a  survival  of  a  belief 
in  its  twofold  nature. 

Several  of  the  properties  attributed  to  the  soul  in  Melan- 
esia, such  as  its  wanderings  during  sleep  and  its  occasional 
embodiment  in  animal  form,  belong  in  Indonesia  to  the 
concept  of  soul-substance.  Moreover,  it  will  have  been 
noted  how  frequently  the  survey  just  concluded  has  brought 
out  the  identification  of  the  soul  with  the  shadow.  In 
New  Guinea  this  occurs  in  Tami  and  Kiriwina.     In  Melan- 

^  Fiji  and  the  Fijians.  Londun  (1856),  vol.  i.  p.  241.  It  must  be  noted 
that  Fison  failed  to  confirm  this  information,  and  gives  linguistic  reasons  to 
show  that  it  is  wrong.  See  J-  G.  Frazer,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul, 
London  (1911),  p.  92,  n.  3. 
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esia  it  is  found  in  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Bougainville, 
the  Shortland  Islands,  Eddystone  Island,  and  vSan  Cristoval, 
while  the  word  for  soul  in  Mota  means  shadow  in  Polynesia. 

It  is  of  great  interest  that  in  the  two  places  of  New  Guinea 
and  Melanesia  which  provide  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  soul,  Kiriwina  and  San  Cristoval,  not  only 
is  there  agreement  in  the  identification  of  the  soul  with  the 
shadow,  but  in  both  places  the  entity  M^hich  is  or  becomes 
the  ghost  is  identified  with  the  reflection  from  water.  In 
both  places  it  is  the  entity  which  corresponds  the  more 
closely  with  the  soul-substance  of  Indonesia  which  is 
identified,  as  sometimes  in  Indonesia,  with  the  shadow, 
while  the  entity  which  corresponds  with  the  ghost  of  Indon- 
esia is  identified  with  the  reflexion  from  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between  the 
two  beliefs  in  that  in  the  Trobriands  it  is  the  balonia, 
identified  with  the  reflexion,  which  goes  to  a  distant  home 
of  the  dead,  while  in  San  Cristoval  it  is  the  aunga,  identified 
with  the  shadow,  which  passes  to  the  distant  Rodomana. 

The  identification  of  the  shadow  with  the  soul  becomes 
especially  instructive  when  we  trace  out  the  vicissitudes 
which  the  Indonesian  word  for  shadow  has  suffered  in 
Melanesia.  Among  the  Bahasa  people  and  in  Seran  the 
shadow  is  nini,  riinino,  ninu,  kaniniu  ;  in  Buru  nunin  ;  in 
north-east  Celebes  olinu.^  Among  the  Barriai  of  New 
Britain  the  shadow  is  anunu,  and  it  may  be  that  the  nio  of 
the  other  end  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Britain,  which  is 
used  both  for  soul  and  shadow,  is  another  form  of  the 
Indonesian  word.  In  the  Shortland  Islands  the  word 
occurs  more  purely  as  nunu,  used  for  both  shadow  and  soul, 
and  the  relation  to  Indonesia  is  made  clear  by  the  accom- 
panying use  of  the  frequent  Indonesian  term  for  ghost, 
nitu,  in   these  islands.     Nununa  occurs  in  San   Cristoval 

'  G.  Friederica,  Wissenschaft.  Ergebnisse.  iii.  Unterstichims^eii  itber  eine 
Melantsiche  Wander strasse.  Berlin  (1913),  p.  66.  In  some  parts  of  Indonesia 
the  banyan  tree  is  called  nunu. 
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as    the    term  for  one  of  the   two    "  souls  "  of  the  Bauro 
district. 

In  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  the  Indo- 
nesian word  again  becomes  obvious,  though  it  is  only  in 
Ambrim  that,  in  the  form  of  nin^  the  word  is  used  for  the 
soul.  In  Mota  the  shadow  is  niniai,  while  nunuai  is  used 
for  a  memory-image,  such  as  the  ringing  of  a  sound  in  the 
ears.  In  Maewo  in  the  New  Hebrides  nunu  is  used  for  the 
relation  between  a  person  and  the  influence  which  affected 
his  mother  before  his  birth. ^  At  Nogugu  in  Espiritu  Santo 
the  shadow  is  nwwi,  and  in  the  island  of  Malo  nunu. 

Nunu,  or  words  evidently  related  to  it,  are  thus  used  in 
many  parts  of  Melanesia  for  the  shadow,  this  being,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Indonesia. 
In  some  parts  of  Melanesia,  as  in  the  Shortland  Islands, 
San  Cristoval,  Ambrim,  and  probably  in  Duke  of  York 
Island,  the  word  has  also  come  to  mean  soul,  while  elsewhere 
it  has  acquired  other  meanings,  all  of  which  are  related  in 
some  measure  to  the  concept  of  soul. 

It  may  be  noted  that  if  these  ideas  have  passed  from 
Indonesia  to  Melanesia  and  have  become  attached  to  the 
Melanesian  concept  of  "  soul,"  they  are  all  derived  from  the 
more  personal  aspect  of  the  soul-substance  of  Indonesia. 
We  have  no  evidence  from  any  part  of  Melanesia  of  the 
behef  in  the  impersonal  form  of  soul-substance  which 
justifies  this  name.  Sympathetic  magic,  spitting  as  a 
medical  remedy,  cannibalism,  head-hunting  and  other 
customs  which  are  explained  in  Indonesia  by  the  presence 
of  soul-substance  are  widely  prevalent  in  Melanesia,  but 
nowhere  have  we  any  hint  that  these  customs  rest  on  a 
belief  in  an  essence  permeating  every  part  of  man,  animal 
or  thing,  by  means  of  which  its  properties  can  be  imparted 
to  another  being  or  object. 

In  one  part  of  Melanesia  there  is,  however,  an  important 
set  of  beliefs  which  are  possibly  related  to  the  Indonesian 

^  See  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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concept  of  soul-substance.  In  the  Banks  and  Torres 
Islands  most  of  the  religious  and  magical  rites  rest  on  the 
belief  in  a  power  of  influence  residing  in  the  stones,  leaves, 
words  or  other  elements  of  the  ritual.  These  objects  are 
the  vehicles  by  which  an  influence  called  mana  is  imparted 
from  one  being  or  object  to  another,  just  as  an  object  which 
has  been  in  contact  with  a  person  in  Indonesia  becomes  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  spiritual  influence  called  soul-substance 
within  the  person  can  be  transmitted  to  another. 

Behind  this  more  or  less  impersonal  application  of  the 
term  mana,  there  is,  as  Codrington  has  pointed  out,^  a 
belief  in  a  relation  to  a  spiritual  being,  either  a  ghost  or  a 
spirit  which  has  not  been  known  to  tenant  a  human  form. 
If  an  object  has  mana,  it  is  because  it  has  been  at  some  time 
associated  with  a  person,  human  or  spiritual,  who  was  rich 
in  mana.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  belief  in  a 
power,  which,  though  derived  from  a  person,  is  yet  largely 
impersonal,  has  only  a  limited  distribution  in  Melanesia, 
and  hardly  occurs,  at  any  rate  under  the  term  mana,  outside 
the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands.  In  other  parts  of  Melanesia, 
when  the  word  mana  occurs,  it  applies  explicitly  to  the  power 
of  a  personal  being,  human  or  spiritual,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  Polynesia.  It  would  take  me  too  far  from  my  immediate 
topic  to  consider  whether  the  Polynesian  concept  of  mana 
may  be  related  to  the  soul-substance  of  Indonesia.  I  must 
be  content  to  point  out  that  one  special  clue  to  the  nature 
of  Polynesian  culture  is  the  great  development  of  sacred 
chieftainship  which  has  taken  place  there.  If  immigrants 
became  divine  chiefs  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled,  and  if  these  chiefs  believed  and  taught  that  they 
were  endowed  with  a  special  vital  principle  or  essence,  we 
have  a  basis  for  the  process  by  which  the  soul-substance  of 
Indonesia  became  the  mana  of  Polynesia. ^ 

^  op.  cit.  p.  119. 

*,Such  a  process  would  also  explain  the  intense  power  of  taboo  of  Polynesian 
chiefs. 

E 
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In  the  Banks  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  where  sacred 
chieftainship  has  come  to  form  part  of  the  ritual  of  the 
ghost  societies,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  concept  of  soul- 
substance  appears  in  a  form  more  nearly  like  the  Indonesian 
prototype,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
rehgion  and  magic. 

Having  now  concluded  my  survey  of  the  various  forms  of 
belief  in  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia  which  seem  to  be  in 
any  way  related  to  the  Indonesian  concept  of  soul-substance, 
I  may  consider  briefly  whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
any  scheme  to  account  for  their  relations. 

The  chief  facts  which  need  explanation  are  as  follows  :— 
In  Indonesia  there  is  a  belief  in  an  entity  within  a  living 
man  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  ghost  which  exists 
after  death,  this  latter  only  coming  into  being  at  the  moment 
of  death  as  a  kind  of  double  of  the  deceased  person.  In 
New  Guinea  there  are  beliefs  so  much  like  these  that  we  can 
be  confident  that  they  are  due  to  direct  transmission  either 
from  Indonesia  or  from  the  source  whence  Indonesia  itself 
obtained  the  beliefs  in  question.  Such  differences  as  there 
are  would  be  due  to  the  changes  to  be  expected  when  abstract 
beliefs  are  transmitted  to  such  lowly  people  as  the  Kai  or  the 
natives  of  the  mountainous  districts  visited  by  Mr.  Chinnery. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  if  one  of  Dr.  Malinowski's  alternatives 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  haloma  be  accepted,  we  have  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  Indonesian  belief  among 
the  more  advanced  people  of  the  Trobriand  Islands. 

When  we  pass  from  New  Guinea  eastwards  we  find  far 
less  similarity  with  the  Indonesian  point  of  view,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  belief  in  a  soul-substance 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  although  there  are  many 
customs  which  would  be  readily  explained  by  such  a  concept. 
There  is  no  obvious  difference  in  intelligence  between  the 
natives  of  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia — if  anything  the 
Melanesians  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect — and  if 
migrants  from   Indonesia   succeeded    in    implanting    their 
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beliefs  in  the  one  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should 
have  been  so  great  a  failure  in  the  other. 

A  more  important  difference  between  the  two  regions  is 
their  distance  from  Indonesia.  Once  migrants  from 
Indonesia  have  reached  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  they  are 
in  contact  with  an  island,  so  large  that  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  continent,  the  shores  of  which  can  be  visited  without 
calling  upon  the  spirit  of  enterprise  necessary  for  journeys 
to  the  more  distant  Solomon  Islands.  We  can  be  fairly 
confident,  therefore,  that  influences  from  Indonesia  have 
permeated  New  Guinea  which  never  reached  Melanesia 
proper,  and  there  is  much  in  the  cultures  of  the  two  regions 
to  support  this  conjecture. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  such  evidence  as  we  possess 
concerning  the  duplicity  of  the  soul  in  Melanesia  is  due  to 
some  relatively  early  migration  which  reached  both  New 
Guinea  and  Melanesia,  but  has  in  the  former  place  been 
overlaid  by  later  influence  from  Indonesia  which  did  not 
pass  beyond  New  Guinea. 

I  have  so  far  considered  only  the  relation  between  the 
Indonesian  concept  and  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia. 
Mr.  Perry  has  given  us  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Indonesian  concept  was  introduced  into  that  region  from 
the  west.  This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  cultural 
influence  which  brought  the  ideas  in  question  to  Indonesia 
travelled  on  to  Melanesia,  introducing  there  the  idea  of  the 
duahty  of  the  soul.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  mention  in 
a  moment  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  district  of 
Melanesia  in  which  we  have  the  most  definite  evidence  of 
this  duplicity  is  San  Cristoval  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
The  Rev.  C.  E.  Fox  has  recently  sent  to  Professor  Elliot 
Smith  and  myself  a  record  of  the  modes  of  burial  of  men  of 
a  certain  clan  chiefly  in  that  and  neighbouring  islands. 
These  funerary  customs  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  Egypt  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  travellers, 
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imbued  with  the  essential  ideas  of  Egyptian  culture,  reached 
San  Cristoval  and  introduced,  not  only  burial  in  pyramidal 
structures,  but  also  the  custom  of  erecting  a  statue  to  serve 
as  the  abiding  place  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man.  Such 
extraordinary  resemblances  between  the  mortuary  customs 
of  Egypt  and  San  Cristoval  justify  us  in  comparing  the 
beliefs  concerning  the  soul  held  in  the  two  places.  I  have 
already  described  the  belief  of  San  Cristoval.  Of  the  two 
souls  of  that  region  one  leaves  the  body  by  the  fontanelle 
or  the  mouth  at  death,  and  sets  out  on  a  long  journey  to  a 
distant  place  called  Rodomana,  while  the  other  enters  the 
statue  upon  the  funeral  mound.  In  Egypt  there  was  also 
a  belief  in  two  souls,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  sun  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  while  the  other,  called  the  ka  or  double, 
was  believed  to  inhabit  the  statue  representing  the  dead 
man  erected  within  the  mastaba.  With  the  exception  of 
the  substitution  of  the  journey  to  the  vague  Rodomana  for 
the  journey  of  the  dead  to  the  sun  in  Egypt,  there  is  an 
almost  exact  resemblance  between  the  beliefs  of  the  two 
peoples,  a  resemblance  far  closer  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  beliefs  of  Egypt  and  Indonesia.  The  main 
fact,  therefore,  which  has  to  be  explained  is  the  existence 
of  the  closest  similarity  of  belief  between  the  widely  sepa- 
rated Egypt  and  San  Cristoval,  while  between  these  two 
regions  there  is  another  set  of  beliefs  common  to  Indonesia 
and  New  Guinea,  having  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
those  of  Egypt  and  San  Cristoval  but  of  a  more  complex 
kind.  This  is  the  fact  which  calls  for  explanation,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  venture  to  put  forward  the  following  hypo- 
thesis. Travellers  imbued  with  the  culture  of  Egypt,  if 
not  themselves  Egyptian,  reached  Indonesia  and  passed  on 
to  Melanesia,  the  motive  which  lured  them  so  far  into  the 
unknown  being  the  desire  for  gold,  pearls  and  other  precious 
objects,  which   has   been   shown   by   Mr.    Perry  ^   to   have 

^"The  Relationship  between  the  Geogra phial  Distribution  of  Megalithic 
Monuments  and  Ancient  Mines."  Mem.  and  Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil. 
.Sof.     191 5. 
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furnished  the  motive  for  the  early  world-wide  wanderings. 
In  Melanesia,  so  distant  from  the  main  centres  of  the  world's 
activity  that  it  was  rarely  reached  by  outside  influence, 
the  Egyptian  beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul  have 
been  preserved  with  a  high  degree  of  faithfulness.  In 
Indonesia,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  nearer  to  the  sources 
of  modern  civilisation,  the  early  behef  has  been  overlaid 
by  many  later  influences,  and  the  idea  originally  introduced 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  produce  the  highly  complex  set 
of  beliefs  which  are  implied  in  the  existing  concept  of  soul- 
substance.  Later  movements  carried  this  modified  and 
developed  concept  to  New  Guinea  but  failed  to  reach 
Melanesia. 

If  further  knowledge  should  'support  this  hypothetical 
scheme,  a  remarkable  consequence  will  follow,  for  which 
indeed  we  have  already  other  evidence.  This  consequence 
is  that  if  we  wish  to  find  ancient  behefs  preserved  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  we  have  to  go  to  such  distant  and  isolated 
spots  as  the  islands  of  Melanesia,  where  the  simple  mentality 
of  the  people  leads  them  to  accept  without  any  great  modi- 
fication beliefs  which  take  their  fancy,  while  the  absence  or 
scarcity  of  later  external  influence  prevents  the  modifi- 
cation, and  even  obliteration,  of  beliefs,  which  are  always 
liable  to  occur  among  more  sophisticated  peoples  and  in 
regions  more  open  to  the  play  of  external  influence.  We 
are  led  to  the  extraordinary  and  at  first  sight  most  improb- 
able view  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  knowledge  concerning 
the  beliefs  of  the  ancient  world  for  which  we  have  no  literary 
evidence,  we  have  to  go,  not  to  countries  where  the  beliefs 
were  held,  not  to  regions  adjoining  them  which  have  been 
the  seats  of  later  civilisations,  but  to  such  distant  and 
savage  peoples  as  the  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and 
the  New  Hebrides. 


COLLECTANEA. 


The  Language  of  Gesture. 

[Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  312  et  seq.) 

With  reference  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Rose's  note  on  "  The  Language  of 
Gesture,"  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  BengaH  dictionaries 
commonly  cite  and  describe  the  22  commonest  mudrds  used  by 
Hindus  when  praying,  bathing,  and  performing  other  ceremonial 
rites. 
These  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  ar'ihisa,    "  elephant    goad  "  ;     palm    presented    upwards  ; 
forefinger  curved. 

(2)  dhemi,    "  milch   cow  "  ;     hands  joined   upwards,   palm   to 

palm  ;  thumbs  and  fingers  touching,  but  fore  and  middle 
finger  of  right  hand  and  third  and  little  finger  of  right 
hand  crossed. 

(3)  waraca,  "  iron  arrow  "  ;  palm  presented,  forefinger  straight  ; 

others  bent. 

(4)  kuryna,   "  tortoise  "  ;  right  hand  superposed  on  left  ;  palms 

downwards  ;  right  forefinger  touches  left  thumb  ;  tip 
of  right  little  finger  touches  tip  of  left  forefinger  ;  other 
three  fingers  of  left  hand  close  round  right  hand. 

(5)  avagunthana,  "  veil  "  ;    right  hand  with  palm  downwards  ; 

forefinger  extended  but  slightly  bent ;  other  fingers 
closed. 

(6)  gdlini   (meaning   not    given) ;    left    hand    superposed   on 

back  of  right  hand,  fingers  extended  and  separated,  in 
contact  with  those  of  right  hand. 

(7)  matsya,  "  fish  "  ;    left  hand  superposed  as  above,  but  the 

two  thumbs  sticking  out  on  each  side  ;  fingers  of  upper 
hand  superposed  on  those  of  lower  hand. 
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(8)  cakra,    "  wheel  "  ;      hands    clenched,    thumbs    incurved  ; 

knuckles  of  the  two  hands  touching. 
{9)  sankha,  "  conch  "  ;    fingers  of  right  hand  clasping  thumb 
of  left  hand  ;  fingers  of  left  hand  placed  straight  upwards 
against  knuckles  of  right  hand. 
(10)  gadd,  "  club  "  ;   tips  of  forefingers  joined,  thumbs  and  other 

fingers  closed. 
|ll)  padma,  "  lotus  "  ;    the  two  hands  curved  and  approached 
to  each  other  to  indicate  the  globular  form  of  the  lotus. 

(12)  lelihd,    "serpent"   {})  ;     thumb   and  forefinger  touching; 

little  finger  extended. 

(13)  dvdhanl,  "  inviting  "  ;  hands  joined  at  edge,  palms  upwards, 

thumbs  turned  inwards  over  palms. 
{14)  sannidhdppani,  "  approaching  "  ;    fists  closed  and  brought 
together,  knuckle  to  knuckle. 

(15)  sambodhi,  "  addressing  "  ;    similar,  but  thumbs  bent  under 

fingers. 

(16)  sammukhikarana,  "presenting";    palms  upwards,  hands 

side  by  side,  fingers  bent,  enclosing  thumbs. 

(17)  yoni,   "vulva";    thumbs  side  by  side  downwards,   little 

fingers  curved  so  as  to  show  tips  on  each  side  of  thumbs. 

(18)  trisula,    "trident";     three  middle  fingers  of  right   hand 

raised  ;   thumb  and  little  finger  bent. 

(19)  vara,   "  boon  "  ;    right  hand  held  downwards  with  palm 

presented,  thumb  and  fingers  straight. 

(20)  abhaya,    "  fearless  "  ;     left  hand   raised,   palm  presented  ; 

fingers  straight. 

(21)  mrga,   "deer";     left  hand    held  out;   middle  finger  and 

thumb  straight,  other  fingers  bent. 

(22)  sthdpa7il,  "  depositing  "  ;    same  as  dvdhani,  but  with  hand 

held  downwards. 
Perhaps  some  Hindu  member  of  the  Society  will  kindly  explain 
what  the  ritual  meaning  of  these  gestures  is. 

J.  D.  Anderson. 
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Incarnate  Human  Gods. 

In  The  Golden  Bough,  third  edition,  The  Magic  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  405 
et  seq.,  Sir  James  Frazer,  in  his  study  of  "  Incarnate  Human 
Gods,"  gives  an  account  of  the  Dev,  or  "  Uving  God,"  at 
Chinchvad  in  the  Poona  district,  Bombay.  The  materials  then 
available  brought  down  his  history  not  later  than  1885.  But 
Sir  James  Frazer  remarked,  "  But  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
the  same  providential  reasons  which  prolonged  the  revelation 
down  to  the  publication  of  the  [Bombay^  Gazetteer  [in  1885]  have 
continued  it  to  the  present  time." 

Recently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  S.  M.  Ed- 
wardes,  late  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  saw  this  divine 
personage  in  1903-4.  At  my  request  he  has  suppHed  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  Chinchvad,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

W.  Crooke. 

I  fear  my  recollection  of  my  visit  to  Chinchvad  is  not  very 
distinct  ;  but  I  send  you  herewith  such  details  as  I  can  remember. 

In  1903-4  I  was  Assistant-Collector  of  Poona,  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  western  sub-division  of  the  district,  in  which  Chinchvad 
is  situated.  In  my  official  capacity  I  dealt  with  matters  of 
revenue  and  general  administration  affecting  Chinchvad  and 
its  Devs,  whenever  such  matters  arose,  although  the  actual 
villages  and  properties  of  the  Dev  family  were  "  devasthan 
niam  "  (religious  endowments)  and  were  therefore  managed 
directly  by  the  Dev's  establishment. 

The  Karbari  or  manager  of  the  Chinchvad  properties  was  a 
heavily-built,  jovial  and  good-tempered  Brahman,  whose  full 
name  I  do  not  clearly  now  recall.  I  think,  however,  it  was  some- 
thing like  Mahadev  Bhaskar  Pandit.  He  used  frequently  to 
call  upon  me  ;  and  among  all  the  Brahmans  whom  I  met  in 
Poona  and  the  neighbourhood  he  lives  in  my  recollection  as 
the  most  free-spoken  and  most  ready  to  laugh.  So  many  Poona 
Brahmans  wear  "  a  mask  "  in  the  presence  of  a  European  and 
maintain  a  rather  chilling  reserve. 

On  one  occasion  the  Karbari  took  me  to  Chinchvad  when  a 
festival  was  afoot.     It  was  certainly  during  the  cold  weather 
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touring  season,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  fair  in  honour  of  Ganpati  in  December- January.     Chinch- 
vad  lies  on  the  main  Bombay-Poona  line  road,  and  I  remember 
jolting  in  a  tonga  over  a  typical  Deccan  side-road  down  to  the 
village.     We  walked  through  a  narrow  and  tortuous  street — 
again  typical  of  the  larger  Deccan  villages — until  we  reached  a 
gateway,  inside  which  was  a  largish  open  courtyard  in  front  of 
a  pillared  building.     The  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  filled  with 
rows  of  Brahmans,  naked  except  for  the  loin-cloth,  engaged  in 
being  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  Dev,  or  more  correctly  per- 
haps at  the   expense    of   the    Dev's   properties.     So  far  as    I 
remember  there  were  two  or  three  long  rows  of  seated  Brahmans, 
forming  two  side  of  a  square  ;   and  between  them  and  the  build- 
ing were  various  cooks,  servants  and  others  engaged  in  distri- 
buting the  food,  giving  out  the  leaf  platters  from  which  the 
Brahmans  ate,  and  removing  the  remains  of  the  food.     The 
Dev  was,  I  was  told,  seated  in  the  darker  part  of  the  pillared 
building  ;    but  there  was  so  great  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  so 
forth  that  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  him  clearly  ;    and  the 
Karbari  did  not  suggest  my  being  formally  introduced  into  his 
presence,   probably  because   the  ceremonial  feast  was   in  full 
swing.     So  far  as  I  can  recollect — and  the  memory  is  a  little 
dim — the  Dev  was  a  thin  personage  of  more  than  middle  age, 
of  a  tranquil  and  thoughtful  countenance,  presenting  a  strong 
contrast    to   the  Vallabhacharya   Maharajas,   or  men-gods,    of 
whom  in  later  years  I  saw  three.     The  latter  showed  no  trace  of 
asceticism.     I  only  saw  the  Dev  in  the  distance  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  my  recollection  of  him  therefore  is  not  very  clear. 
The  Brahmans  who  were  being  fed  did  not  appear  to  object  to- 
my  presence  in  the  least,  though  of  course  I  stayed  on  the  outside 
of  the  lines  and  only  remained  a  few  minutes.      It  is  true  that  the 
last  real  incarnation  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1810  ;    but,  in 
common  belief,  the  subsequent  and  present  representatives  of 
the  family  are  also  divinities,  though  they  are  not  dived  descen- 
dants  of   the   original    Devs.     For   all   practical   purposes   the 
Dev  of  Chinchvad  is  still  "  the  God  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maratha 
Kunbis  and  other  Deccan  people,   and  naturally  it  is  to  the 
•advantage  of  the  priests  who  officiate  at  the  Chinchvad  temples 
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and   of   the   Dev's   revenue  and   administrative   establishment 

to  preserve  the  behef.     It  will  be  many  years  before  the  poorer 

classes  of  the  Deccan  rehnquish  their  belief  in  the  Chinchvad 

Dev  and  deny  to  him  the  attributes  and  offermgs  which  for 

more  than  two  centuries  they  have  been  taught  to  consider 

as  his.     The  Khojas  in  Bombay  in  or  about  1900  refused  any 

longer  to  recognize  the  divinity  of  the  Aga  Khan,  and  a  great 

secession  took  place,  which  culminated  in  three  murders  in  the 

streets  of  Bombay.     But  then,  from  the  educational  standpoint, 

the    Khoja  seceders   in   Bombay   in    1900  were   two   centuries 

ahead  of  the  village  population  of  the  Deccan. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  Dev  of  Chinchvad  at  pages  173, 

174  of  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  original  edition  (1810),  in  the 

words  "  Account  of  a  hereditary  living  deity   at  Cichur   near 

Poona."     Moor  says,  "  At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  this  holy 

person,  five  generations  had  passed  away  ;    the  sixth  inheritor, 

Gabaji-Deva,    has   since    died."     He   also    mentions    that    the 

Peshwa  [i.e.   Baji  Rao   II.)  and  other  Brahmans  about  Poona 

paid  great  respect  and  adoration  to  the  Dev.     He  speaks  of  a 

lengthy  account  of  the  Chinchvad  Devs  in  the  seventh  volume 

of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

S.  M.  Edwardes. 


Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Folk-Lore. 

For  the  following  notes  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Sir  James  Frazer  : 

United  States  :    Use  of  Weapon  Salve. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Dohan,  3715I  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  writes: 
"  Yesterday  my  coloured  maid  came  to  me  saying  that  she  had 
stepped  on  a  nail,  and  might  she  have  some  peroxide.  Later, 
when  I  asked  how  her  foot  was,  she  said,  '  If  I  had  only  jes 
remembered  and  put  some  grease  on  that  nail  and  stuck  it  in 
the  chimney  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  me.'  " 

[On  the  "  contagious  magic  exemplified  in  the  sympathetic 
connexion  supposed  to  exist  between  a  wound  and  the  weapon 
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which  inflicted  it,"  see  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  3rd 
ed. ;   The  Magic  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  201  et  seq.] 

Huddersfield  :  Charms  against  Witches  and  Evil  Spirits. 

The  following  note  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Edgar  Wood- 
head,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Enfield  House,  Huddersfield: 

Elmfield  House,  Huddersfield, 
lyth  April,  1 9 19. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  following  I  feel  pretty  sure  will  be  new  to  you. 
In  1910  Rev.  A.  R.  Barrett  (Vicar  of  Marsden,  near  this  town) 
published  locally  "  Some  Records  of  y*  Chapell  of  Marsden." 
In  this  he  quotes  from  the  commonplace  book  of  William  Sykes, 
who  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  Crossland  (near  Hudders- 
field) in  1765.     He  gives  the  following  extract: 

I. 
A  copy  of  words  for  anyone  who  are  afflicted  with  an  evil 
spirit,  or  witch,  or  wizard,  or  is  forespoken  by  an  evil  tongue 
or  an  evil  eye.  It  must  be  wrote  on  parchment  and  in  a  secret 
part  sewed  in  their  clothes  ;  and  the  party  that  wears  it  must  not 
see  the  writing,  nor  to  know  what  is  \yritten.  It  must  be  care- 
fully lapped  up.     The  words  are  the  following  : 

Callan    Dan 

Callan  Dan  Dant 

Dan  Dant  Gallon 

Gallon  Dan  Dallon  Dant 

Gallon  Dan  Dant 

Dan  Dallon 

Dan  Dant 

II. 
A  manual  Mss.  of  writing  for  an  adversary  against  any  witch 
or  witches  and  evil  tongue  or  tongues  ;   to  be  put  up,  or  hung  up 
in  all  corners  of  the  room  where  the  affliction  is  done,  to  any  of 
his  or  her  property.     These  words  following  : 

Ominu  Spiritus  Laudet  Dominies 
Moysen  habent  Prophetas 
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Exurgat  deus  and  dissipeatur 
Inimici  iis  spiteful. 

The  schoolmaster's  explanation  is  added,  but  the  author  says 
the  words  are  only  mis-spelt  passages  from  the  Vulgate. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Edyart  Woodhouse, 
(B.A.  and  LL.B.  of  St.  John's,  Camb.). 

Nose-piercing  in  Papua  :    Objection  to  eating  cheese  in  England 
by  tvomen  :    Firing  guns  to  scare  ghosts  in  Solomon  Islands. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Chignell,  St. 
Anne's  Presbytery,   Bridlington  : 

\6th  June,   1919. 
Dear  Sir, 

(1)  Nose-piercing. — Natives  at  Wanigela,  in  Collingwood  Bay 
(Papua),  have  told  me  that  their  reason  for  piercing  the  nose 
was  that  after  burial  the  worms  would  go  in  at  one  nostril  and 
come  out  at  the  other,  instead  of  going  up  into  the  head  and 
eating  away  the  brains.  May  this  (materialistic)  explanation 
have  any  connection  with  the  idea  of  re-incai-nation  referred  to 

"on  p.  262,  though  the  Papuans,  as  far  as  my  slight  knowledge 
goes,  do  not  expect  re-incarnation. 

(2)  Their  reason  for  thrusting  bones  through  their  noses,  men 
have  told  me,  was  to  make  themselves  look  fierce  [i.e.  like  a 
wild  boar,  the  biggest  animal  in  Papua)  and  so  terrify  their 
enemies. 

(3)  Reading  the  chapter  "  Seething  a  Kid "  [Folk-Lore  in 
the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  in  et  seq.),  I  was  hoping  to  find 
some  reference  to  the  non-eating  of  cheese  by  women  in  England 
in  early  Victorian  days.  I  can  give  no  chapter  or  verse,  but 
my  impression  is  that  it  was  considered  unseemly  for  a  woman 
or  a  girl  to  touch  cheese.  I  have  always  wondered  why,  but 
thought  it  was  now  to  be  explained. 

(4)  A  Solomon  Islander,  employed  as  a  teacher  in  New  Guinea 
by  the  Mission,  has  repeatedly  wakened  me  at  night  by  firing 
his  gun  to  scare  away  the  daus  (spirits)  from  his  house — and 
sometimes  the  natives  in   the  village,  not  satisfied  with  minor 
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noises  of  their  own  production,  would  get  this  man  to  bring  his 
gun  and  fire  it  under  their  verandalis. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  K.  Chignell. 
Sir  J.  G.  Fraser. 

Oxfordshire  :    Precaution  taken  in  regard  to  Hair  Clippings. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  Rev.  W.  Fothergill 
Robinson  : 

The  Vicarage, 

Bloxham,  Banbury. 

I  think  that  you  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  there  still 
survives  in  these  parts  the  idea  that  cut  hair  ends  should  be 
carefully  collected.  To-night  I  was  having  my  hair  cut,  and, 
being  very  warm,  I  had  it  done  in  the  garden  ;  I  told  the  servants 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  cloth  under  the  chair  as  I  always 
have  indoors.  I  laughed  over  this  with  the  barber,  as  a  cloth 
had  been  solemnly  laid,  in  spite  of  what  I  had  told  the  servants, 
and  he  replied,  "  of  course  they  know  that  if  the  birds  pick  up 
stray  pieces  of  your  hair,  you  will  get  a  headache.  I  asked  him 
whether  this  was  an  old  wives'  tale,  and  he  said  that  it  was,  but 
*'  they  know." 


The  Collection  of  County  Folk-Lore. 

The  editor  of  the  Somerset  County  Herald,  published  at  Yeovil, 
has  recently  started  a  column  of  Notes  and  Queries  which 
contains  much  interesting  information  on  local  folk  lore.  He 
invites  contributions  from  members  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society. 
This  enterprise  deserves  encouragement,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  some  members  of  the  Society  will  interest  themselves  in  it. 


The  Tale  of  "The  Prince  that  Didn't  Exist." 

In  Major  and  Mrs.  Lorimcr's  delightful  Persian  Tales  (Macmillan, 
1919)  there  is  an  amusing  nonsense-story  about  "  The  Prince 
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that  didn't  exist."  In  the  year  1874  I  picked  up  a  story  with 
exactly  the  same  leit-motif  in  Rangpur,  though  the  details  differ. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  idea  in  two  such  widely  separated 
countries.  Rangpur  borders  on  Ass^m,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  east  of  Persia,  and  has  no  connexion  of  any  kind  with 
that  country.     Here  are  the  two  stories. 

G    A.  Grierson. 

From  Persian  Tales,  by  D.  L.  R.  Lorimer  and  E.  0.  Lorimer, 

p.  94. 

The  Story  of  the  Prince  who  didn't  Exist. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  time 

When  there  was  no  one  but 

God. 

There  was  a  King  who  had  three  sons,  two  of  them  were  dead 
and  the  third  didn't  exist ;  he  also  had  three  treasure  houses, 
two  of  them  were  empty  and  the  third  had  no  door.  In  the 
treasury  that  had  no  door  there  were  three  bows  and  arrows, 
two  of  them  were  broken  and  the  third  had  no  string  ;  there 
were  also  three  knives,  two  of  which  were  broken  and  the  third 
had  no  blade.  In  the  stable  three  were  three  horses,  two  of 
them  were  dead  and  the  third  had  given  up  the  ghost ;  there 
were  also  three  sets  of  saddles  and  bridles,  two  of  them  had 
rotted  away  and  of  the  third  there  was  no  trace. 

The  King's  son  who  didn't  exist  went  into  the  treasury  without 
a  door  and  carried  off  the  bow  and  arrow  without  a  string  and 
the  knife  without  a  blade.  Then  he  went  into  the  stable  and 
saddled  the  horse  who  had  given  up  the  ghost  with  the  saddle 
and  bridle  of  which  there  was  no  trace.  He  mounted  and 
rode  off  to  hunt. 

As  he  rode  he  came  upon  three  deer,  two  of  whom  were  dead 
and  the  third  was  lifeless.  He  shot  with  the  stringless  bow  and 
arrow  at  the  lifeless  deer,  and  cut  off  its  head  with  the  bladeless 
knife  and  tied  it  on  the  back  of  the  horse  who  had  given  up  the 
ghost.  Then  he  proceeded  on  his  way  till  he  came  to  a  ruin 
with  three  rooms  in  it ;  two  of  them  had  fallen  down  and  the 
third  had  no  roof.     He  went  into  the  roofless  room  and  saw  that 
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there  were  three  cooking  pots  there,  two  of  them  had  no  sides 
and  the  third  had  no  bottom. 

He  cut  up  the  deer  with  the  bladeless  knife  and  put  it  into  the 
pot  that  had  no  bottom,  and  lit  a  fire  under  it  till  the  bones  were 
burnt,  but  the  meat  hadn't  even  heard  news  of  the  fire.  Then 
he  ate  till  he  was  very  thirsty  of  the  meat  that  had  no  news  of 
the  fire. 

He  mounted  the  horse  who  had  given  up  the  ghost  and  rode 
till  he  reached  three  streams  of  water  ;  two  of  them  were  dry, 
and  the  third  hadn't  a  drop  in  it.  He  stooped  over  the  stream 
that  hadn't  a  drop  in  it  and  drank  and  drank  till  he  lost  his  head. 

And  now  my  story  has  come  to  an  end. 

But  the  sparrow  never  got 

Home. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XLVI. 
Part  I.,  1877,  p.  198. 

A  Song  of  Gorakh  Ndth. 

(1)  Let  me  whisper  a  tale  in  your  ear.  I  got  a  present  of  three 
villages. 

(2)  But  two  villages  were  all  waste  land,  and  in  the  third 
there  was  not  a  single  man. 

(3)  In  the  village  in  which  three  was  not  a  single  man  sat  three 
blacksmiths.  But  two  of  them  did  not  know  their  business, 
and  the  third  did  not  make  anything. 

(4)  The  blacksmith  who  made  nothing,  made  three  spades. 
But  two  of  them  were  broken  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the 
third  had  no  ferrule  for  the  handle. 

(5)  With  the  spade  that  had  no  ferrule,  he  dug  three  tanks. 
But  two  of  them  were  filled  with  dust,  and  the  third  had  no 
water  in  it. 

(6)  In  the  tank  which  had  no  water  in  it,  he  set  three  fish-nets. 
But  two  were  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  the  third  had  no  meshes. 

(7)  With  the  net  which  had  no  meshes,  he  caught  three  ru-is 
(a  kind  of  fish).  But  two  jumped  away  and  escaped,  and  the 
third  he  couldn't  find. 
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(8)  The  ru-i  he  couldn't  find,  he  took  off  to  Kaliganj  market, 
and  sold  it  for  three  kahans  ^  of  kaor'is.  But  two  kahans  he 
didn't  get  and  one  they  didn't  give  him. 

(9)  With  the  kahan  of  kaori's  they  didn't  give  him  he  bought 
three  earthen  cooking  pots.  But  two  were  broken  and  worth- 
less, and  the  third  had  no  bottom. 

(10)  With  the  pot  which  had  no  bottom,  he  cooked  rice  for 
three  Brahmans.  But  two  didn't  eat  any  ;  and  the  third 
didn't  get  any. 

(11)  And  the  Brahman  who  didn't  get  any,  gave  him  three 
slaps.  But  two  didn't  touch  him,  and  the  third  wasn't  a  slap. 
etc. 

Dr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland  has  kindly  supplied  the  following 
variants  of  this  story. 

The  Enigma. 

(From  Pitre's  Fiahe,  Novelle  e  Racconti  Popolari  Siciliane, 
Vol.  III.  p.  109,  No.  139.) 

It  is  told  that  there  were  three  brothers,  and  they  had  six  guns, 
three  discharged  {})  and  three  without  a  trigger.  They  went 
into  a  wood,  and  went  by  a  path  which  came  to  an  end,  and 
was  not  a  path.  Thev  carried  on  the  shoulder  three  game-bags 
and  three  beautiful  sacks,  three  without  knots  and  without 
strings,  and  three  bottomless.  They  called  three  dogs,  two 
lame  and  one  without  sound  feet.  They  went  to  the  wood. 
They  shouted  :  "  Catch,  catch  !  There  he  brings  it  !  There 
he  catches  it  !  "  They  caught  four  rabbits  ;  three  escaped  and 
one  jumped  from  the  hand.  They  came  to  an  open  space,  and 
saw  a  house  without  roof  and  without  walls  ;  and  there  was  a 
fair  lady  who  dwelt  in  it  neither  by  night  nor  by  day.  The 
three  brothers  said  :  "  Forward,  good  dame  !  Prepare  for  us 
these  four  rabbits."  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  three  pots,  one 
broken  and  two  without  a  bottom  ;  I  have  a  fine  hearth,  without 
fire  and  without  heat ;  for  water  and  wine  there  is  the  tank, 
which  is  empty  in  the  summer  and  dry  in  the  winter."  "  It  is 
good,  fair  lady,  prepare  the  stew  with  a  light  heart,  for  we  will 

*  A  _s;aniia  =  4.      20  gatidas  =  i  pan.      1 6  pans  —  one  kdhaii  —  1 280. 
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pay  you  with  ringing  coin  (good  money)  ;  we  have  each  eight 
satchels,  four  with  holes  and  full  of  wind,  and  four  without 
bottom."  While  she  prepared  the  stew  a  strong  pain  came 
into  the  sole  of  her  foot.  "  Oh,  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying  !  " 
"  Well,  fair  lady,  this  is  nothing.  Go  out  and  throw  aside  the 
earth,  for  there  is  a  horse  dead  these  fifty  days.  Take  a  piece, 
pound  it  and  anoint  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  it,  and  at  once  the 
pain  will  be  gone." 

The  foregoing  is  from  Borghetto  and  is  in  rhyme.     A  variant 
is  given  from  Vicari  : 

There  were  once  three  brothers,  one  naked  and  two  stripped. 
They  had  three  guns,  one  without  a  trigger  and  two  of  which 
the  triggers  were  gone.  They  went  to  hunt  and  caught  three 
rabbits,  two  fled  and  one  escaped.  The  one  that  escaped  they 
put  into  the  sack.  They  came  to  an  open  space,  where  there 
was  a  cottage  without  roof  and  without  walls.  They  knocked 
at  one  that  was  not  there.  A  woman  answered  them  who  was 
not  dwelling  there  :  "  What  do  you  want,  sirs  }  "  "  We  are 
three  brothers,  one  naked  and  two  stripped  ;  we  have  three 
guns,  one  without  a  trigger  and  two  of  which  the  triggers  are 
gone.  We  went  hunting  and  caught  three  rabbits  ;  two  fled 
and  one  escaped.  The  one  that  escaped  we  have  put  into  the 
bag  ;  and  now  we  come  here  and  want  it  cooked."  "  Gentle- 
men !  "  answered  the  woman,  "  I  have  three  pots,  one  without 
bottom,  and  two  bottomless  ;  if  you  are  satisfied  I  will  cook  it 
in  that  which  is  without  bottom."  While  she  stood  cooking 
the  rabbit  in  the  pot  without  bottom,  bang  !  It  struck  one  of 
the  brothers  with  a  pain  in  the  little  bone  which  corresponds 
with  the  floor  of  the  palace.  "  Oh,  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying  !  " 
They  called  a  doctor.  The  doctor  said  :  "  Take  a  horse,  take 
out  the  entrails,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  make  a  plaster  (.?)  " 
Thev  did  so,  and  the  brother  was  cured. 
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The  Mystery  of  Easter  Island,  by  Mrs.  Scoresby  Rout- 
ledge.  London,  1919.  Pp.  xxi,  404. 
This  book  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  results  of  the  expedition 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routledge  to  Easter  Island,  of  which  a  more 
detailed  record  is  to  follow.  Much  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Mana  to  the  island  whose  mystery  it  was  the  object 
of  the  expedition  to  discover.  This  part  of  the  book  is  full  of 
entertaining  matter  with  occasional  items  of  anthropological 
interest,  especially  in  the  account  of  Pitcairn  Island,  but  it  is 
the  part  dealing  with  Easter  Island  itself  in  which  the  readers  of 
Folk-Lore  will  be  especially  interested. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  while  the  work  of  the  expedition 
has  gone  far  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  has  hung  around 
the  island,  it  has  at  the  same  time  brought  to  light  new  mysteries 
as  great  as  that  presented  by  the  monuments  of  stone.  This 
result  has  come  from  the  work  which  fell  especially  to  the  lot 
of  Mrs.  Routledge,  who  has  succeeded  in  opening  up  new  ground 
in  a  field  where  the  prospects  seemed  far  from  bright  when  the 
expedition  started. 

The  book  contributes  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  statues 
of  Easter  Island.  We  now  know  where  the  stone  was  quarried 
and  how  it  was  sculptured,  though  the  mode  of  transport  of  the 
statues  to  their  final  sites  still  remains  obscure.  The  excavation 
of  images  which  had  been  almost  completely  buried  has  given 
us  much  new  knowledge  concerning  their  nature  and  their 
relation  to  other  features  of  culture.  It  is  of  especial  importance 
to  learn  that  the  monuments  are  of  two  distinct  kinds.  Those 
covered  by  the  mass  of  tufa  representing  a  hat  were  erected  on 
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the  stone  platforms  of  the  ahu  or  burial  places,  while  those 
without  these  head  coverings  were  isolated  or  stood  on  the 
roadways. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  greatest  importance  from  the  comparative 
point  of  view  is  the  discovery  that  the  platforms  on  which  the 
statues  of  the  burial  places  were  erected  often  had  a  pyramidal 
form.  This  discovery  reveals  in  Easter  Island  an  association 
of  stone  images  and  pyramidal  platforms  which  goes  far  to  bring 
the  monuments  into  line  with  other  examples  of  the  megalithic 
art  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  The  special  feature  of  Easter 
Island  is  the  great  labour  and  care  devoted  to  the  making  of  the 
images  and  the  relatively  rough  nature  of  the  platforms  on  which 
they  were  erected.  The  special  mystery  of  Easter  Island 
resolves  itself  into  the  problem  why  the  megalithic  settlers 
should  have  expended  such  efforts  in  the  manufacture  of  images 
which  elsewhere  in  Oceania  are  so  much  less  prominent  features 
of  their  handiwork. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  contribution  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  stone-work  are  the  new  facts,  due  especially  to  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Routledge  herself,  concerning  the  less  material  aspects 
of  culture  about  which  until  now  we  have  been  almost  wholly 
ignorant.  One  mystery  of  Easter  Island,  that  presented  by  the 
engraved  tablets  and  the  script,  Mrs.  Routledge  failed  to  eluci- 
date, though  she  came  so  tantalisingly  near  progress  in  this 
direction  as  to  suggest  that  if  the  expedition  had  taken  place 
a  few  years  earlier  another  striking  success  would  have  attended 
its  work.  The  most  important  result  of  the  investigation  into 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  was  the  discovery  of  the 
cult  of  the  sooty  tern  and  of  the  first  egg  of  the  season,  but  the 
readers  of  Folk-Lore  are  already  acquainted  with  this  topic, 
and  attention  may  here  be  directed  to  the  facts  concerning  the 
social  organisation,  the  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  other 
rites  which  help  to  bring  the  culture  of  Easter  Island  into  relation 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 

In  dealing  with  this  portion  of  the  book  I  must  be  content 
to  point  out  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  social  organi- 
sation of  Easter  Island  and  that  of  another  outlier  of  Polynesian 
culture,   the  far  distant  Tikopia.      In   each   case  we  have  the 
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people  of  a  tiny  island  living  in  two  districts  more  or  less  hostile 
to  one  another,  and  the  people  of  each  district  divided  into 
smaller  groups  who  live  in  settlements  round  the  coast.  The 
resemblance  in  this  respect  is  especially  striking  if  the  map 
opposite  p.  233  of  Mrs.  Routledge's  book  is  compared  with  Mr. 
Durrad's  map  of  Tikopia  given  on  p.  335  of  the  first  volume  of 
my  History  of  Melanesia^  Society.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  while  the  social  groups  of  Tikopia  are  definite 
examples  of  exogamous  totemic  clans,  those  of  Easter  Island 
bear  no  signs  of  a  totemic  character,  and  seem  to  take  no  part 
in  the  regulation  of  marriage.  They  are  local  groups  comparable 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  Polynesia  rather  than  clans,  as  in 
Tikopia. 

In  a  final  too  short  chapter  on  the  present  position  of  the 
problem  of  Easter  Island  Mrs.  Routledge  recognises  the  existence 
of  two  elements  in  the  population.  The  physical  variation  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  as  shown  by  the  skulls,  the  tradition 
of  a  feud  between  the  long-ears  and  the  short-ears,  and  the 
dissociation  of  the  bird-cult  from  the  chiefs  of  the  important 
Miru  clan  led  Mrs.  Routledge  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  earlier 
of  the  two  strata  was  formed  by  a  negroid  people  who  distended 
the  ear-lobe  and  practised  the  bird-cult,  these  practices  being 
adopted  by  the  later  arrivals  who  conformed  more  closely  to  the 
usual  Polynesian  type.  It  is  left  an  open  question  which  of 
these  two  elements  furnished  the  makers  of  the  statues.  The 
presence  of  distended  ear-lobes  in  the  statues,  however,  can 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  makers  of  the  monuments  practised 
distension  of  the  ears,  while  the  presence  of  a  bird  carved  upon 
the  statues  also  points  strongly  to  the  association  of  these  two 
elements  in  culture.  There  are  several  doubtful  assumptions 
in  the  argument  by  which  the  bird-cult  is  assigned  to  the  earlier 
culture.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  negroid  element 
in  the  population  of  Polynesia  is  early  or  late.  It  may  have  been 
introduced  at  any  time  by  the  arrival  of  migrants  who  had  passed 
through  Melanesia  and  brought  with  them  children  resulting 
from  unions  with  the  women  of  that  region.  There  are  facts 
pointing  to  this  explanation  of  the  negroid  element  in  the  Maori,-' 
^  Man,  vol.  xviii.  (1918),  pp.  97-98. 
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and  it  is  a  possibility  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  Polynesian  ethnology. 

Still  more  doubtful  is  the  assumption  that  the  bird-cult  is 
early  because  it  has  parallels  in  Melanesia.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bird-cults  of  Melanesia,  and  especially  that 
form  of  totemism  in  which  the  totems  are  birds,  are  late. 
These  cults  are  especially  definite  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Melanesia,  and  there  is  a  definite  association  between  bird- 
totemism  and  cremation,  this  being  almost  certainly  one  of  the 
latest  forms  of  disposal  of  the  dead  in  this  region,  due  indirectly 
to  Hindu  influence  which  reached  Melanesia  by  way  of  Indonesia. 
It  is  a  very  doubtful  argument  that  because  a  Polynesian  practice 
is  found  in  Melanesia  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  earlier  stratum 
of  Polynesian  culture.  The  special  value  of  this  book,  however, 
is  that  it  does  away  with  much  of  the  isolation  in  which  the 
culture  of  Easter  Island  has  hitherto  stood,  and  the  relative 
chronology  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  culture  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  wide  survey  in  which  Easter  Island  is  treated 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Polynesia. 

In  concluding  this  inadequate  review  of  a  noteworthy  book 
one  of  its  most  important  lessons  must  be  emphasized.  From 
all  that  was  known  when  the  expedition  left  England  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  much  would  be  learnt  concerning  aspects  of  culture 
other  than  those  gained  through  archaeological  methods.  To  a 
large  extent  these  prognostications  have  been  justified,  but  such 
fragments  as  Mrs.  Routledge  has  been  able  to  obtain  are  of  very 
great  importance.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
expedition  was  only  just  too  late  to  obtain  more  extensive  results. 
Its  experience  with  the  last  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  en- 
graved tablets  shows  that  even  a  few  years  earlier  this  element 
in  the  mystery  of  Easter  Island  might  have  been  dispelled. 
My  own  experience  in  the  Hawaiin  Islands  showed  '  that  much 
may  even  now  be  recovered  from  places  in  Polynesia  where  the 
indigenous  culture  has  almost  disappeared.  There  are  still 
many  parts  of  Polynesia,  such  as  the  Marquesas  and  Rarotonga, 
where  immediate  exploration  will  certainly  give  results  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  every  year  reduces  the  chances  of  success. 
'  History  of  Melanesian  Society  (Cambridge)  vol.  i.  (1914),  p,  374. 
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If  the  task  is  not  undertaken  soon,  investigators  will  too  often 
repeat  Mrs.  Routledge's  experience  with  the  tablets  of  Easter 
Island,  and  find  themselves  too  late  in  their  attempt  to  unravel 
mysteries,  quite  as  important,  though  not  perhaps  so  imposing, 
as  that  presented  by  the  statues  and  tablets  of  Easter  Island. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 
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Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2 
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DR.  VINCENT  ARTHUR  SMITH,  CLE. 

Dr.  Vincent  Arthur  Smith,  C. I.E.,  who  died  at  Oxford  on 
6th  February,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  but 
he  always  expressed  warm  sympathy  with  its  work,  and  con- 
tributed some  reviews  of  books  to  Folk-Lore.  An  Irishman 
by  birth,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  between 
187 1  and  1900,  and  held  the  highest  posts  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh.  On  his  retirement  he  devoted  his 
time  to  literature,  and  published  a  series  of  important  works. 
In  his  Early  History  of  India  he  first  placed  the  chronology  on 
a  sound  basis.  This  was  followed  by  biographies  of  the  Buddhist 
Emperor  Asoka  and  Akbar  the  Great  Moghul,  and  the  History 
of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon.  His  admirable  Oxford  History 
of  India,  published  a  few  months  before  his  death  was  reviewed 
in  Folk-Lore  (vol.  xxx.  245).  He  was  a  skilled  numismatist 
and  catalogued  the  great  collection  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  received  the 
Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  many  scholars  to  whom  he  readily  imparted  his 
vast  knowledge  of  Oriental  history  and  antiquities.  His  death 
leaves  a  blank  which  will  not  easily  be  filled. 

W.  Crooke, 


^ 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY  21st,    1920. 
The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  S.  Pararnesvara  Aiyar,  Mrs.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  M.  H.  Picton-Keogh  as  members  of  the  Society 
was  announced.  The  enrolment  of  Firma  K.  L.  Noording 
(Groningen),  Paris  ficole  Normale  Gupeneuve,  and  the 
Tottenham  Public  Library  as  subscribers  was  also 
announced. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bartlett  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Experi- 
ments in  the  reproduction  of  Folk  Stories  "  ;  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed,  the  President,  Mr.  Wright, 
Miss  Hull,  Miss  Moutray  Read,  and  Professor  Baudis 
took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  his  paper. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18th,  1920. 

The  President  (Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon)   in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  with 
the  Cash  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1920, 
duly  audited,  were  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Gaster,  seconded  by  His  Honour  J.  S.  Udal, 
it  was  Resolved  that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted, 
with  the  addition  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the 
words  "  or  2 is.  per  six  volumes,"  after  the  words  "  4s. 
per  volume." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tabor^ 
the  following  were  duly  elected  to  hold  office  for  the  ensuing 
/ear,  the  name  of  Mr.  Geo.  Whale  being  substituted  for 
that  of  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  who  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  name  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  as  he 
was  leaving  London  and  would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  : 

As  President— V^ .  H.  R.  Rivers,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

As  Vice-Presidents — The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Abercromby, 
Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  V.P.S.A.,  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Burne, 
Edward  Clodd,  W.  Crooke,  CLE.,  D.Sc,  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  M.  Gaster,  Ph.D.,  A.  C.  Haddon, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  E.  S.  Hartland,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.^ 
R.  R.  Marett,  D.Sc,  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.,  The 
Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D.S.,  A.  R. 
Wright,  F.S.A. 

As  Members  of  Council — Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks,  G.  R.  Carline, 
E.  K.  Chambers,  M.  Longworth  Dames,  A.  Allan  Gomme, 
Lady  Gomme,  P.  J.  Heather,  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
T.  C.  Hodson,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Rev.  E.  0.  James, 
B.Litt.,  F.R.A.I.,   F.G.S.,   E.  Lovett,  Miss  Moutray  Read, 
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Mrs.  Scoresby  Routledge,  C.  G.  Seligman,  M.D.,  C.  J.  Tabor, 
His  Honour  J.  S.  Udal,  F.S.A.,  and  G.  Whale. 

As  Hon.  Treasurer — Edward  Clodd. 

As  Hon.  Auditor — C.  J.  Tabor. 

As  Secretary — F.  A.  Milne,  M.A. 

As  Editor  of  Folk-Lore  " — W.  Crookc,  CLE.,  D.Sc. 

The  Chairman,  having  delivered  his  Presidential  Address, 
Mr.  Hartland  moved,  Dr.  Gaster  seconded,  and  it  was 
unanimously  Resolved  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  him  for  his  weighty  and  stimulating  address, 
and  for  the  important  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Society  during  his  term  of  office. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rivers  in  the  United  States 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  chair  upon  his  election  as 
President. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  Resolved  that 
the  Society  do  place  on  record  its  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Crooke  for  his  services  in  editing  Folk-Lore. 


WEDNESDAY,   17th  MARCH,   1920. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Haddon  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  January  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  J.  M'Kay,  Mr.  L.  F.  Newman,  His 
Exc.  J.  H.  B.  Murray,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bartlett,  Miss  M.  Berkeley 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  as  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  R.  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  Brera  and 
the  Punjab  University  Library  as  subscribers  was 
announced. 

The  resignations  of  Miss  Meek  and  Miss  L.  Broadwood 
were  also  announced. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  some  head-hunting  gear  supposed 
to  be  from  Borneo  ;  and  Mr.  Carline  some  Makonde  Lip 
Pendants  typical  of  East  Africa. 
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Mr.  H.  J.  Rose  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Mother-Right  in 
Ancient  Italy  "  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Bonser,  Mrs.  Coote  Lake  and 
Mr.  Wright  took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Rose  for  his  paper. 


THE  MUSEUM  AND  EXHIBITS  COMMITTEE. 
During  the  past  year  (191 9)  there  has  been  no  meeting 
of  the  committee  ;  the  following  however  is  the  report  of 
exhibits  and  of  donations  to  the  Society's  Museum.  At 
three  meetings  there  have  been  exhibits,  and  there  has 
been  one  donation. 

1 6th  April,  1 91 9.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  Roumanian  dress  and  ornament, 
illustrating  Mrs.  Murgogi's  paper,  and  Mrs.  Murgogi  showed 
"  coliva  "  (a  dish  of  boiled  wheat  and  sugar  sprinkled  with 
walnut  and  partaken  of  at  Roumanian  funeral  ceremonies)  • 
this  was  eaten  by  the  audience,  and  was  very  good. 

2ist  May,  1919.  Mr.  E.  Lovett  exhibited  two  pole  corks 
of  a  drift  net  with  a  coin  let  in  to  bring  good  luck  in  fishing  ; 
this  illustrated  his  paper  on  "  The  Folk-lore  of  the  North 
Sea  Fisherman  in  Peace  and  War."  These  two  specimens 
he  presented  to  the  Society's  museum,  and  they  were 
forwarded  to  Baron  von  Hiigel  at  Cambridge  who  has  charge 
of  the  Society's  collection. 

1 8th  June,   1919.     Mr.  G.  R.  Carline  exhibited  a  ball  of 

string  of  late  neolithic  or  bronze  age  from  a  lake  dwelling 

at    Auvernier,    Lake    Neuchatel,     Switzerland,    from    his 

father's  collection.     This  was  exhibited  to  show  that  the 

method  of  winding  to  form  a  ball  by  crossing  and  recrossing 

can  be  dated  back  to  very  early  times.     He  also  exhibited 

two  hanks  of  string  made  by  Nyassa  boys  in  East  Africa, 

showing  a  dilTerent  method  of  winding,   and  also  similar 

to  modern  European  methods. 

G.   R.  Carline,  Convener. 


MOTHER-RIGHT  IN  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

H.    J.    ROSK. 

Some  time  ago  ^  I  discussed  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  mother-right  in  ancient  Greece,  reaching  a  conclusion 
wholly  negative.  At  that  period  I  thought  of  making  a 
complementary  examination  of  the  Italian  evidence,  but 
abandoned  it  for  sheer  lack  of  anything  tangible  to  criticise. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  and  deal  with 
all  that  may  fairly  be  brought  forward,  or  has  been  used 
as  evidence,^  by  supporters  of  the  idea  that  such  a  form  of 
social  organisation  was  in  being  in  the  Italy  of  classical 
times,  or  of  such  part  of  the  pre-classical  epoch  as  we  have 
any  knowledge  of. 

Let  me  again  start  by  briefly  defining  the  system  we  are 
searching  for.  It  is  that  by  which  inheritance  of  name  or 
property,  position  with  regard  to  family  or  clan,  in  fact  all 
that  we  express  by  the  surname  and  its  associations,  come 
through  the  mother  and  not  the  father  ;  in  short,  under 
which  Tom  is  not  Tom  Johnson,  but  Tom  Susanson.  It 
does  not  necessarily  involve  polyandry,  group  marriage,  or 
loose  sexual  relations  ;  it  does  not  involve  the  dominance 
of  women,  or  even  their  ability  to  hold  property  (as  distinct 
from  transmitting  it)  ;  but  it  does  connote  more  or  less 
complete  absence  of  ties  of  legal  kinship  between  father  and 
child,  and  it  puts  the  headship  of  the  family  into  the  hands, 
normally,  of  the  maternal  uncle. 

^  Folk- Lore,  vol.  xxii.  (Sept.,  1911). 
*See  Binder,  Flebs,  p.  403  stjq . 
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It  is  of  course  agreed  on  all  hands  that  such  a  system 
did  exist  in  one  people  of  ancient  Italy,  namely,  the  Etrus- 
cans. Their  inscriptions,  to  take  no  other  evidence,  are  so 
far  legible  that  they  show  us  again  and  again  names  of  the 
form  "  A^  son  of  5,"  where  /?  is  a  feminine  name  ;  and  the 
little  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  about  their 
sociology  agrees  with  this  evidence.  But  the  Etruscans 
were  a  peculiar  people  ;  invaders,  almost  certainly  from 
the  East,  who  came  possibly  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  conquered  some  of  the  native  tribes,  profoundly 
influenced  others,  and  were  no  doubt  influenced  by  them, 
but  never  coalesced  with  them,  and  remained  a  foreign  folk 
as  long  as  they  were  a  folk  at  all.  To  this  day  their  physical 
characteristics  are  traceable  in  Tuscany.^ 

The  other  important  races  of  the  peninsula,  when  they 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  early  pre-history,  have  at  least 
this  in  common,  that  they  speak  various  related  dialects  of 
an  Aryan  language.  They  have,  furthermore,  a  fairly 
homogeneous  culture,  and  very  similar  religious  ideas.  We 
can  therefore  treat  them  as  a  whole  (with  the  exception  of 
the  invading  Greeks  of  the  colonies  ol  Magna  Graecia  and 
such  remnants  as  there  may  have  been  of  earlier  and  mone 
barbarous  races)  despite  the  fact  that  physically  they  were 
not  a  single  race  any  more  than  they  are  to-day.^  Hence 
if  we  find  a  custom  existing,  say,  in  Umbria  or  the  Sabine 
highlands,  it  is  not  unfair  to  look  for  it  in  Rome  also,  where 
the  Italian  ^  civilisation  found  its  highest  expression,  and 
where  we  have  incomparably  the  richest  store  of  docu- 
mentary and  monumental  evidence.  Also,  it  is  principally 
at  Rome  that  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of  mother-right 
find  their  facts. 

Now  it  is  again  an  uncontested  fact  that  the  Romans  of 

^  See  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,_/.A'..-/./.  xlviii.  (1918),  p.  87,  quoting  Nicolucci. 
^  For  details,  see  op.  cit.  passim. 

'  Used  for  brevity's  sake  to  mean  the  non-Greek,  non-Etruscan,  Ai}an- 
speaking  races  of  early  historical  times,  throughout  the  peninsula. 
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the  fully  historical  epoch  were  patrilinear.  Their  whole 
code  of  law  shows  it,  and  it  is  an  interesting  study  to  note 
the  stages  by  which,  under  a  system  of  father-right  in  its 
most  rigid  form,  which  extended  so  far  as  to  give  a  man 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  and  children, 
feminist  ideas  won  their  way  to  such  an  extent  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  apart  from  public  life,  the  woman  of 
the  early  Empire  was  but  little  worse  off  than  her  husband 
or  brother.  The  contention  is,  not  that  all  these  facts  have 
been  misinterpreted,  but  that  they  do  not  show  the  whole 
picture,  and  that  somewhere  in  the  complex  Roman  state 
there  was  a  stratum,  or  part  of  a  stratum,  which  was 
matrilinear.^  The  search  for  this  stratum  has  led  investi- 
gators into  many  quarters,  and  mother-right  has  been 
looked  for  among  the  patricians  generally,  in  the  royal  and 
the  imperial  families,  and  especially  in  that  miscellaneous 
body,  the  Plebs. 

(I.)  It  has  been  held  that  certain  legends  point  to  the 
existence,  in  times  not  so  remote  but  that  some  memory 
of  them  survived  among  antiquarians,  of  matrilinear  cus- 
toms in  the  original  stock  of  Latium.  Here  much  stress  is 
laid  ^  upon  a  passage  in  Vergil,  Aen.  xi.  336-342,  which  I 
translate  in  full  : 

*The  writer,  who  declines  to  be  drawn  at  present  into  any  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  make-up  of  the  Roman  people,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
following,  practically  the  ancient  account,  is  the  true  one  :  a  strong  but 
relatively  not  very  numerous  body,  containing  it  may  be  Sabine  elements,  but 
not  wholly  Sal)ine,  as  its  non-labialising  language  shows,  makes  up  the 
Patricians;  attached  to  these  is,  not  a  second,  conquered  community,  hut  a 
number  of  broken  men,  exiles  from  other  states,  dispossessed  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  so  forth,  who  join  themselves  as  clients  to  the  great  Patrician 
houses.  These  are  the  Plebs,  and  it  was  not  until  relatively  late  times  that 
they  began  to  have  any  political  consciousness  at  all,  or  to  consider  themselves 
in  any  way  as  a  unity.  Hence  all  original  public  institutions  are  purely 
Patrician,  whether  they  be  religious  or  secular. 

*  Kidgeway,  Who  were  the  Komansl  p.  36.  "  Turn  Drances  idem  infensus, 
quern  gloria  Tumi  |  obliqua  inuidia  et  stimulis  agitabat  amaris  |  largus  opum  et 
lingua  melior,  s-d  frigida  bello  |  dextera,  consiliis  habitus  non  futtilis 
auclor,  I  seditione  potens  (genus  huic  niaterna  superbum  '  nobilitas  dabat, 
incertum  de  patre  ferebat)  |  surgit,"  iVc. 
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"  Then  arose  Drances  once  more  in  anger,  whom  the 
glory  of  Turnus  galled  with  the  bitter  goads  of  crooked 
envy.  Wealthy  was  he  and  no  laggard  in  speech,  but 
dastard  in  battle  ;  in  the  council-chamber  men  thought  his 
advice  of  worth  ;  a  mighty  man  in  faction  (his  mother's 
high  descent  gave  him  pride  of  rank  ;  he  traced  his  father's 
kin  but  dimly)." 

The  words  in  brackets  are  to  Prof.  Ridgeway  "  a  suf- 
ficient indication  that  Virgil,  who  had  so  wide  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  Italian  lore,  deliberately  adopted  this  language, 
because  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
descent  amongst  the  indigenous  people  of  Latium." 

In  considering  this  passage  we  have  first  to  reckon  with 
the  fact  that  Drances'  real  father  is  simply  the  poet's  brain. 
The  ancient  commentators,  generally  so  ready  with  illus- 
trative myths,  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  him,  but  only 
a  few  generalities  on  the  excellence  of  Vergil's  description. 
We  must  furthermore  consider  the  whole  context.  Turnus 
is  here  the  central  figure  ;  young,  brave,  generous,  noble, 
but  headstrong  [uiolens],  and  so  doomed  to  fall  before 
Aeneas.  But  the  Trojan  is  not  to  be  pitted  against  an 
unworthy  opponent  ;  Turnus  is  not  a  villain,  but  a  hero 
who  blunders  tragically.  His  worth  is  the  more  clearly 
shown  by  this  foil.  Drances  is  an  old  man  (122,  senior  .  .  . 
Drances\infensus  iuueni  Turno),  a  natural  opponent  to  the 
young  prince  ;  he  is  a  coward,  but  a  clever  and  prudent 
coward,  the  very  antithesis  of  unthinking  valour.  Turnus 
is  of  royal,  even  divine  rank  ;  what  is  the  proper  antithesis 
here  .?  Not  a  man  of  the  people,  who  in  the  heroic  society 
would  be  a  mere  Thersites,  of  no  weight  in  council,  but 
something  much  more  formidable  ;  the  bastard  of  a  great 
house,  born  discontented  and  a  natural  leader  of  faction. 
Vergil,  who  happens  to  be  a  true  poet  and  a  consummate 
story-teller,  sketches  the  man's  history  in  a  few  brilliant 
lines,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  fill  up  the  sordid  details  for 
themselves. 
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Passing  from  great  poetry  to  mere  antiquarianism,  we 
may  spend  a  few  moments  over  the  legends  of  the  kings. 
Here,  however,  we  are  on  dangerous  ground.  The  Etruscan 
dynasty  of  the  Tarquins  has  some  claim  to  historical 
backing,  for  that  Etruscans  ruled  once  in  Rome  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  and  the  names  of  the  last  three  kings, 
and  one  misunderstood  title  ^  have  a  true  Etruscan  ring  ; 
but  these  are  not  the  people  we  are  concerned  with,  for  we 
know  already  that  the  Etruscans  were  matrilinear.  The 
stories  of  the  first  four  kings  are  perhaps  the  most  worthless 
pseudo-folklore  in  the  world,  except  the  tales  of  the  kings 
of  Alba.-  However,  on  the  off  chance  of  there  being  some 
scrap  of  real  tradition  among  all  the  Hellenised  inventions 
of  grammarians  and  annalists,  let  us  note  that  the  king's 
successor  is  never  his  son.  Here  is  the  list,  as  given  by 
Livy  in  his  first  book,  with  whom  other  authors  agree  in 
substance  : 

1.  Romulus,  and  for  part  of  the  reign,  Titus  Tatius. 
No  son  of  either  king  is  mentioned. 

2.  Numa  Pompilius,  elected  by  the  senate.  A  foreigner. 
No  son,  but  a  daughter,  presumably  by  Egeria  the  nymph. 

3.  Tullus  Hostilius,  grandson  of  one  of  Romulus'  officers. 
Elected  by  the  people  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate. 
No  son  mentioned.  On  his  death  "  the  power,  as  had  been 
the  custom  from  the  very  beginning,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  senate  "  (32,  i),  and 

4.  Ancus  Martins,  son  of  Numa's  daughter,  is  elected 
king.  His  sons  are  passed  over  (35)  in  favour  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus ;  i.e.  the  Etruscan  conquest  takes  place. 

^  Servius  TullLus'  first  name  is  probably  unconnected  with  servos,  but  a 
corruption  of  Elr.  (jierfio  (prince).  The  story  that  his  mother  was  a  slave- 
woman  is  a  bit  of  etymologising.     Tarquinius  is  good  Etruscan. 

*  For  criticism,  see  the  late  J.  H.  Carter  in  Rosclier's  Zi?a//w/,  s.v.  Romulus, 
and  for  more  extensive  treatment  of  tlie  wiiole  niaiter,  Ettore  Pais,  Stoiia  di 
Roma,  pt.  i.  The  latter  goes  perha[)^  r.uhei  too  far  in  his  destructive 
attitude  towards  the  myths. 
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The  arguments  for  mother-right  seem  to  centre  most 
thickly  around  the  last  of  these  kings.  His  royal  descent 
is  on  the  distaff  side,  and  though  he  has  sons,  these  do  not 
succeed  him.  But  the  weakness  of  these  arguments  is 
apparent  if  we  consider  [d]  that  he  was  elected,  and  that 
one  of  royal  descent  through  his  mother  stood  as  good  a 
chance  as  anybody,  (^)  that  Livy  and  his  contemporaries 
were  accustomed  to  reckon  descent  on  both  sides,  exactly 
as  we  do  (see  below) ;  [c]  that  to  make  the  picture  complete 
not  only  should  Ancus  derive  his  royalty  from  the  daughter 
of  Numa,  and  presumably  Egeria,  but  Numa  himself 
should  reign  as  Egeria's  husband  ;  {d)  that  Livy  implies 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  Ancus'  sons  would 
have  been  chosen,  one  at  least  of  them,  had  not  the 
machinations  of  Tarquinius  {i.e.  the  Etruscan  conquest) 
interfered. 

The  right  solution  is  in  all  probability  that  which  Binder 
suggests  in  Die  Plebs,^  and  Livy  himself  more  than  once 
implies,  namely,  that  the  framers  of  the  legends  represent 
the  senate  and  people  as  the  one  true  source  of  power,  and 
the  kings  as  their  elected  magistrates.  What  we  want 
and  do  not  find  is  the  succession  passing  to  a  nephew  from 
his  maternal  uncle,  through  the  sister  of  the  latter,  who  is 
queen  in  her  own  right. 

(II.)  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  ^  finds  traces  of  mother-right  in 
the  very  heart  of  Patrician  religion.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Flamen  Dialis  not  only  must  be  married,  but  must  lay 
down  his  office  if  his  wife  died.  Against  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Farnell  that  the  pollution  of  death  would  account  for 
this  tabu,  he  points  out,  pertinently  enough,  that  this 
pollution  is  a  temporary  affair  in  other  cases,  and  goes  on 
to  state  his  behef  that  the  real  source  of  the  fiamen's 
priestly  status  was  the  fact  that  he  was  husband  of  the 

'  p-  539- 

2  "  The  Widowed  Flamen,"  in    C.^.^  vol.   vi.   p.  227  f.     I  omit  other  con- 
troversial jroiiits  with  regard  to  this  priesthood. 
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flaminica.  If  this  were  so,  then  both  he  and  the  king, 
whom  to  some  extent  at  least  he  represented,  would  be 
living  under  mother-right. 

But  both  parties  in  this  controversy  seem  to  have  missed 
the  essential  fact,  that  the  great  cult  of  luppiter  was  not 
carried  out  either  by  flamen  or  by  flaminica,  but  by  both 
together,  aided  by  the  camilli  and  camillae,  who  no  doubt 
represented  their  children.  In  other  words,  like  most  of 
the  public  cult  of  Rome,  it  was  an  enlargement  of  family 
worship.  To  the  service  of  the  greatest  of  the  gods  Avas 
assigned  an  ideal  family,  wherein  the  husband,  himself 
previously  unmarried,  had  taken  to  wife  in  the  most  solemn 
fashion  a  virgin,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  aided  in 
their  worship  by  children  into  whose  homes  death  had 
not  entered,  and  further  protected  by  their  own  elaborate 
observance  of  all  imaginable  tabus,  many  of  which  the 
average  citizen  could  not  possibly  comply  with.  If  the 
flaminica  died,  this  ideal  household  ceased  to  exist,  nor 
could  it  be  reconstructed  ;  for  the  festivals  of  luppiter, 
not  to  mention  other  rites  which  required  the  flamen's 
presence,  came  every  month,  and  magico-religious  reasons, 
to  say  nothing  of  common  decency,  prevented  his  finding 
another  wife  so  soon  ;  and  apart  from  this,  a  family 
consisting  of  a  widower  remarried  and  his  wife  and  children, 
is  no  longer  an  ideal  family,  such  as  this  cult  required. 
That  the  death  of  the  flamen  equally  put  an  end  to  the 
arrangement  is  a  point  which  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked.^ 

Mention  must  be  made  of  another  point  on  which  no 
commentator  has  yet  thrown  any  light.  In  the  ceremonial 
of  Mater  Matuta  ^  the  women  who  took  part  might  not 
pray  for  blessings  on  their  own  children  but  on  those  of 

'  Cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  it.  Ktiltus  der  A'onter,^  p.  496. 

*Plut.  quaest.  Horn.  37,  cf.  de  Jrattrno  amore,  end;  Ovid  Fasti,  vi.  553. 
Both  authors  probably  go  back  directly  to  Verriiis  Flaccus,  the  great 
aritiquarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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their  sisters  ;  for  that  sister's,  not  brother's  children  are 
meant  by  the  ambiguous  aSeXtpCov  of  the  Greek  and  the 
vague  alterius  of  the  Latin,  seems  clear  from  the  explanation 
(quite  wrong)  given  in  both,  that  Matuta  is  no  other  than 
Ino,  daughter  of  Kadmos,  who  was  unfortunate  in  her  own 
children,  but  proved  a  good  nurse  to  Dionysos,  the  child 
of  her  sister  Semele. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  is  easy  to  say,  as  Wis- 
sowa  1  does,  that  this  is  "a  reminiscence  of  an  earlier 
system  of  kinship,  different  from  that  of  later  times'," 
but  what  system  ?  There  have  been  oddities  of  law, 
Greek  and  English,  which  made  a  mother  no  kin  to  her 
children  ;  but  an  arrangement  under  which  her  closest 
kin  were  her  nephews  and  nieces  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
My  suggestion,  which  I  make  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that 
here  and  there  (as  G.B.^  vii.  i.  p.  36)  we  hear  of  the  aunt 
as  the  attendant  of  a  girl  at  puberty  ;  but  that  Mater 
Matuta  had  anything  to  do  with  puberty-rites,  or  indeed 
that  there  was  anything  considerable  of  the  kind  for  her  to 
have  to  do  with  at  Rome,  is  a  mere  guess. 

Equally  insoluble  on  sociological  grounds  are  the  tabus 
on  the  names  of  husband  and  daughter  in  sacris  Cereris, 
vouched  for  by  Servius  on  Aen.  iv.  58  ;  the  reason  for  the 
former  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  that  even  the  name 
of  a  male  was  excluded  from  this  women's  rite,  and  the 
names  of  near  relations  specified  to  show,  a  fortiori,  that  no 
others  were  to  be  spoken  of.  In  any  case,  the  rite  is  pretty 
certainly  Greek. 

(III.)  Admitting,  however,  that  the  patricians  were 
patrilinear,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  plebeians  were 
not,  and  that  that  formed  the  great  stumbling-block  to  the 
union  of  the  orders,  especially  by  way  of  intermarriage,  in 
the  old  days.  Setting  aside  the  objection  that  it  need 
not  have  kept  them  apart  for  a  moment,  seeing  that 
matrilinear  Nayar  girls  mate  freely  with  their  patrilinear 

'  0/>.  cit.  \\  III. 
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and  hypergamous  Brahmin  neighbours,  let  us  look  at  the 
two  main  points  which  are  put  forward. 

(i)  In  the  year  309/445  the  tribune  Canuleius  proposed 
among  other  reforms  to  allow  intermarriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians.  This,  Livy  tells  us,  roused  a 
storm  of  patrician  opposition,  and  he  gives  us  his  idea 
of  the  arguments  brought  against  it.^  The  new  law, 
declare  the  opponents  of  the  tribune,  means  nothing  but 
confusion  and  savagery.  "  What  do  these  mixed  marriages 
amount  to  but  a  general,  almost  a  bestial,  mating  of  plebs 
and  patricians  .''  The  son  of  such  a  union  would  not  know 
of  what  blood  he  was,  what  rites  he  should  follow,  but 
would  be  half  noble,  half  commoner."  To  this  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort,  Canuleius  answers,  that  no  one  com- 
pels a  patrician  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  plebeian  or  anyone 
else,  and  that  the  right  of  inter-marriage  is  a  part  of  common 
citizenship,  so  that  to  deny  it  is  to  say  that  the  plebeian 
is  not  a  Roman  at  all.  Along  with  this  goes  the  repeated 
assertion  that  the  gens  with  its  clan-rites  was  a  patrician 
institution,  unknown  to  the  plebs. ^  Does  this  not  mean 
{a)  that  the  son  of  a  plebeian  mother  and  a  patrician  father 
would  be  a  patrician  by  father-right,  a  plebeian  by  mother- 
right  ;  {b)  that  the  elaborate  system  of  patrilinear  families 
grouped  into  patrilinear  clans  was  paralleled  among  the 
plebeians  by  some  matrilinear  system  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  was  no  system  } 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  points  we  must  remember 
the  date  of  our  authorities.  Not  one  word  of  the  authentic 
discussions  of  the  Lex  Canuleia  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
we  have  only  the  arguments  which  a  historian  writing 
more  than  400  years  later  thought  might  reasonably  have 
been  used.     Now  to  Livy  and  his  contemporaries,  if  a  man 

'  Livy,  IV.  i.  sqq. 

*  For  an  elaborate,  but  at  times  hardly  trustworthy  discussion  of  the  (juestion 
of  gentile  sacra,  see  de'  Marchi,  //  culto  privato  di  Roma  antica,  pt.  ii,  pp.  I 
foil.     The  whole  matter  is  too  complex  to  enter  into  here. 
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was  the  offspring  of  a  father  of  family  X  and  a  mother  of 
family  Y,  he  was  for  all  practical  purposes  of  ordinary 
society  half  an  X  and  half  a  Y  himself,  although  for  most 
legal  purposes  he  might  be  an  X  pure  and  simple.  For 
instance,  Cicero  ^  says  of  a  youth  in  whom  he  was  interested, 
that  he  must  be  educated  worthily  of  his  grandfather 
Caepio,  his  father  Lucullus,  and  his  near  kinsman  Cato. 

Of  these,  Caepio  was  the  maternal  grandfather,  and 
Cato  was  connected  with  him  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
mother  was,  by  another  marriage,  the  boy's  grandmother. 
Here  then  we  have  relationships  on  the  spear  and  distaff 
sides  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing,  which  is  exactly  what, 
for  most  purposes,  we  ourselves  do  to-day.  Not  dissimilar 
is  the  way  in  which  connections  through  the  wife  are  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  relations  by  blood  in  the  tabu 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  quaest.  Rom.  40  (274a),  who  tells 
us  that  a  son-in-law  observed  the  same  precaution  of  not 
exposing  his  body  before  his  father-in-law  as  a  son  did 
before  his  father,  and  that  this  was  an  old  custom  ; 
"  anciently,"  he  says,  "  they  used  not  to  bathe  together." 
However,  "  ancient "  {TraXaiw)  is  a  vague  word,  and 
in  a  work  written  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  need  not  refer  to  anything  older  than,  say, 
the  age  of  Cicero. 

As  to  {b),  all  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the  plebeians 
had  not,  or  were  considered  not  to  have,  a  patrilinear 
clan  organisation  ;  see  Livy,  x.  8,  9,  uos  solos  gentes  habere, 
i.e.  "  you  (the  patricians)  assert  that  the  gens  is  an  institu- 
tion which  only  you  possess."  If,  as  I  believe,  they  were 
not  a  homogeneous  political  unit  but  a  haphazard  collection 
of  all  manner  of  elements,  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
to  find.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  a  matrilinear 
organisation,  why  do  we  not  hear  any  such  stories  told  of 

1  De  finibus,  iii.  2.  8  ;  see  Madvig's  note  on  the  passage,  in  which  the 
rather  complicated  family  tree  is  worked  out  in  full,  with  references  to  the 
ancient  authorities. 
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their  women  as  we  hear  of  the  Etruscans,  Lydians,  and 
other  ancient  matrihnear  peoples,  and  of  numerous  modern 
ones  also  if  they  have  patrilinear  neighbours,  viz.  that 
they  are  extremely  loose  and  unchaste,  regard  prostitution 
as  a  quite  legitimate  occupation,  and  the  like  ?  So  far  as 
ancient  tradition  touches  this  matter  at  all  it  is  quite  the 
other  way,  plebeian  women  being  represented  as  very  jealous 
of  their  honour  and  as  being  good  and  faithful  wives. 

(2)  It  is  further  urged  that  the  various  forms  of  marriage 
at  Rome  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  in  which  the 
woman  severs  her  connection  with  her  own  family  and 
passes  into  the  guardianship  (manus)  of  her  husband, 
and  those  in  which  she  does  not.^  Is  not  the  latter 
strongly  reminiscent  of  matrilinear  marriages,  in  which  the 
wife  never  belongs  to  her  husband's  family  at  all  } 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  decidedly  in  the  negative.  The 
normal  marriage  did  involve  manus,  and  the  most  character- 
istic form  which  did  not  was  hardly  a  regular  marriage  at 
all  ;  it  consisted  in  cohabitation  {usus),  broken  by  the 
woman  leaving  the  man's  house  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  nights  in  the  year.  This  is  clearly  no  early  form, 
and  we  have  no  idea  when  it  grew  up.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  was  found  convenient  for  a  time  among  the  mixed 
population  of  Rome,  since  it  enabled  people  who  had  no 
deities  in  common  to  marry  if  they  chose.  It  is  clearly 
not  patrician,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  matri- 
linear about  it.  What  we  fail  to  find  any  clear  trace  of  is  a 
marriage  in  which  the  wife  did  not  go  to  her  husband's 

*  See  Rossbach,  /\'o»i:  Ehe  ;  Marquardt,  Privatleben,  p.  30  sqq.  To 
divide  marriage  into  religious  and  civil,  as  Ridgeway  does,  op.  cit.  p.  13,  is 
against  all  we  know  of  early  ideas  of  marriage ;  and  all  Roman  marriages 
involved  some  sort  of  religious  ceremony,  see  e.g.  Rossbach,  Rom  Hochzeits- 
H.  Ehedenkmdler,  p.  9.  The  simpler  forms  were  not  at  once  recognised  as 
marriages  at  all,  see  the  references  in  Marq.  p.  31,  n.5.  I  believe  the  fundamental 
difference  to  have  been,  originally,  that  a  patrician  l)ride  passed  from  one  set 
of  gentile  sacra  to  another,  while  a  plebeian  did  not,  because  neither  she  nor 
the  bridegroom  had  any. 
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house,  or  one  in  which  her  father  had  no  voice,  or  in  which 
her  children  were  not  legally  the  children  of  her  husband. 
Marquardt's  suggestion  that  all  the  less  formal  types  of 
marriage  were  plebeian  inventions  at  a  time  when  the 
patrician-made  law  paid  little  attention  to  their  doings 
has  much  to  recommend  it  ;  but  the  invention  of  a  quasi- 
civil  type  of  marriage  proves  nothing  about  original  social 
organisation,  but  merely  that  secular  ideas  of  jurisprudence 
were  coming  into  being,  as  we  know  they  did. 

(IV.)  But  if  no  evidence  for  mother-right  can  be  found 
in  any  definite  section  of  the  population,  may  we  not  still 
look  for  sporadic  cases  of  it  among  particular  families  or 
clans .''  This,  coupled  with  the  numerous  fairly  good 
traditions  to  the  effect  that  various  great  houses  were 
immigrants,  would  warrant  us  in  assuming  a  matrilinear 
stock  somewhere  in  Italy  outside  Etruria.  Now  we  know 
that  some  of  the  noble  houses  had  peculiar  ways  of  their 
own  ;  for  instance,  the  Cornelii  inhumed  their  dead, 
whereas  most  people  burned  them,  down  to  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  b.c. 

A  daring  attempt,  showing,  I  am  afraid,  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  great  lulio- 
Claudian  house,  at  the  time  of  the  early  Empire,  really  did 
use  this  system,  and  showed  it  by  its  line  of  succession.^ 
No  lulio-Claudian  emperor  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ; 
the  line  ran  thus  : 

(i)  Augustus,  m.  (l)  Scribonia,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  a  daughter,  the  elder  lulia.  (2)  Livia  Drusilla, 
mother  by  her  former  husband,  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  of 

(ii)  Tiberius  Caesar  Augustus,  m.  (i)  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina,  and  had  issue,  Drusus  Caesar,  who  predeceased  his 
father,   but  left  issue,   none  of  whom  was  ever  emperor. 

^J.R.A.l.  vol.  xlv.  (19 1 5),  pp.  317  sqq.  With  the  parts  of  this  article 
<iL'aling  with  other  civilisations  than  that  of  Rome  I  am  not  now  concerned. 
The  author  further  assumes  the  lulio-Claudians  to  have  been  a  royal  house  like 
the  Pharaohs  ;    an  idea  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  period. 
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(2)    lulia  the  elder  (no  issue  by  this  marriage). 

(iii)  C.  Caesar  (Caligula),  grandson  of  lulia  the  elder  ; 
m.  Caesonia,  and  had  issue,  a  daughter,  murdered  with  her 
father. 

(iv)  Ti.  Claudius  Caesar,  m.  (i)  Plautia  Urgulanilla. 
(2)  Aelia  Paetina,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  a  daughter, 
Claudia  Antonia,  who  survived  him.  (3)  Valeria  Messalina, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  Octavia  and  Britannicus.  (4) 
Agrippina  the  younger,  mother  by  a  former  husband, 
Cn.  Domitius,  of 

(v)  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  [Nero  Claudius  Caesar) 
m.  (i)  Octavia.  (2)  Poppaea,  died  without  surviving  issue  ; 
last  of  the  line.^ 

Here  then  we  have  a  number  of  successors  to  the  throne 
who  count  their  descent  from  members  of  the  imperial  house 
through  women  ;  and  one  legitimate  patrilinear  candidate 
at  least,  Britannicus,  set  aside  and  murdered.  But  ol 
matrilinear  descent  proper  we  have  not  a  trace.  Augustus 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,^  all  his  attempts  to 
find  a  more  direct  successor  having  failed  owing  to  premature 
deaths.  Claudius,  in  his  senility,  was  beguiled  by  Agrippina 
into  adopting  her  son  and  giving  him  the  priority  over  his 
own,  who  was  murdered  by  Nero  while  still  legally  a  minor  ; 
Caligula  had  no  heirs  male,  and  his  unpopularity  sealed 
his  little  daughter's  fate  ;  and  the  only  direct  male  descen- 
dant of  Tiberius,  Ti.  Gemellus,  his  grandson,  was  murdered 
by  his  co-heir  Caligula.  We  have  here  much  intrigue 
and  counter-intrigue,  together  with  recognition  of  kinship 
through  the  mother  as  well  as  (not  to  the  exclusion  of) 
the  father,  but  nothing  against  ordinary  patrilinear  rules 
of  succession. 

'  The  pedigree  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  Furneaux's  larger  edition  of 
Tacitus,  Annales,  vol.  i.  pp.  i6i  sqq. 

*It  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  succession  to  the  principate ;  theoretically  each 
new  emperor  was  elected,  the  choice  of  the  senate  being  governed  normally 
by  the  express  wishes  of  the  late  emperor  and  his  choice  of  an  heir  to  his 
private  fortune. 

H 
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We  have  also  a  bit  of  positive  evidence  of  the  feeHng  of 
this  house  towards  its  most  notable  woman.  The  senate, 
in  a  burst  of  adulation  towards  the  formidable  empress- 
dowager  Livia,  proposed  among  other  things  to  add  luliae 
filius  to  the  official  name  of  Tiberius.  He  promptly  replied 
that  "  honours  to  women  must  be  kept  within  bounds," 
and  would  have  none  of  it.^  In  this  he  showed  himself, 
as  he  usually  did,  a  thorough-going  conservative  and  a 
defender  of  old  Roman  ways  against  foreign,  in  this  case 
perhaps  Etruscan,  ideas. '^ 

(V.)  Let  us  see,  finally,  whether  we  cannot  here  and 
there  find  traces  among  Italians  of  matrilinear  nomencla- 
ture, if  nothing  else.  That  their  official  names  were 
patrilinear  we  know  :  "  Marcus  Tullius,  son  of  Marcus, 
grandson  of  Marcus,  Cicero,"  is  the  stock  type  ;  and  this 
holds  good  outside  of  Rome  ;  the  first  two  names  which 
meet  us  in  Conway's  Italic  Dialects  are  Stenis  Kalinis  (son) 
of  Statteis  and  Maras  Pompties  (son)  of  Numisdius.  But 
in  unofficial  inscriptions  and  here  and  there  in  literature 
we  have  a  different  fashion  of  naming.  Thus  we  have, 
GIL  III.  4733,  one  Cupitianus,  who  calls  himself  the 
son  of  Cupitine,  though  he  goes  on  to  mention  his  father, 
Asellio.  This  is  most  naturally  explained  by  another 
inscription,'  erected  by  the  will  of  a  Cn.  Numidius  BeruUus 
to  his  son,  whom  he  calls  not  Numidius,  but  AUius.  He 
explains  this  by  mentioning  the  boy's  mother,  his  con- 
cubine, Allia  Nysa.  Seeing  that  concubinage  was  recognised 
by  law  and  public  opinion  alike,  what  really  needs  explana- 
tion is  the  comparative  rarity  of  such  names  on  epitaphs 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  this  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  habit  of  children  of  irregular  unions  taking  the  name  of 

'  Tac.  Ann.  i.  14.  2,  3. 

*He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  forbid  a  witness  to  give  evidence  in 
Greek, — a  language  which  was  the  second  mother-tongue  of  all  educated 
Romans, — in  the  senate-house,  where  Latin  was  the  only  official  speech.  See 
Die,  Ivii.  15-3. 

'See  Cagnat,  Cours  d^ ^pigraphie  laline,  pp.  59,  70. 
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an  imaginary  father,  as  if  they  were  legitimate  ;  thus  in  the 
above  inscription,  Alhus  is  styled  L.f.,  though  his  real 
father's  name  was  Gnaeus. 

The  same  fashion  of  nomenclature  is  met  with  sporadi- 
cally among  the  written  curses  {deuotiones)  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  considerable  numbers.  Here  it  is 
perhaps  just  possible  that  the  writers  are  influenced  by  the 
ways  of  some  matrilinear  race — the  Etruscans,  it  may  be 
be,  or  some  Asiatic  people.^  But  as  the  name  of  the 
mother  is  by  no  means  invariably  given,  little  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  this. 

It  is  just  worth  mentioning  that  we  have  names  of  the 
form  "  Tom  Susanson  "  given  now  and  then  to  people  of 
whose  legitimacy  we  are  in  no  doubt.  I  have  come  across 
two  examples  in  Cicero,  and  no  doubt  there  are  more  to 
be  found  there  and  elsewhere.  Writing  to  Atticus  {ad 
Att.  V.  21.  14),  he  has  occasion  to  mention  their  common 
friend,  Servius  Sulpicius,  to  whom  he  was  thinking  of 
betrothing  his  daughter  Tullia.  He  calls  him  here  "son 
of  Postumia."  But  he  had  his  reasons  for  not  writing 
too  openly  just  then  ;  the  matter  was,  as  he  says,  a  family 
secret,  and  he  was  fond  of  little  mystifications  with  regard 
to  names.  In  another  passage,  xii.  24.  2,  he  uses  a  similar 
phrase  of  a  historical  character.  "  Can  you  tell  me,"  he 
says,  "  whether  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  Venuleia,  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  P.  Crassus  the  ex-consul,  or 
afterwards  }  "  But  it  is  natural  enough  in  speaking  of  a 
rather  obscure  person  with  a  very  common  name  to  give 
all  possible  particulars  about  him. 

For  completeness'  sake  we  may  add  an  instance,  although 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  legend,  of  a  boy  being  named  after 

'  It  may  be  that  we  have  this  form  of  name  in  the  curious  Oscan  document 
known  as  the  Curse  of  \'ibia  (Conway,  130),  in  which  the  latest  commentator, 
Buck,  would  translate  the  phrase  ualaiinas pukhii  z.%  "son  of  \'alaema.''  But 
the  interpretation  is  very  doubtful,  and  neither  Conway  nor  Biicheler  takes  it 
in  this  sense.  The  formula  of  the  curse  is  probably  very  old,  and  such 
formulae  may  enshrine  sociological  ideas  quite  foreign  to  the  actual  writer. 
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his  maternal  grandfather.  No  patrician,  says  Festus 
(p.  173  M,  180  Th.)  ever  bore  the  praenomen  Numerius 
until  that  Fabius  who  survived  the  slaughter  of  his  clan 
at  the  Cremera  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Beneventan, 
or  Maleventan  as  they  were  called  in  those  days,  and 
accepted  the  condition  that  the  first-born  son  should  be 
called  Numerius  after  his  mother's  father.  The  Fabii 
and  their  heroic  death  at  the  Cremera  were  suspected  of 
being  unhistorical  even  by  the  ancients  ;  marriage  between 
a  Roman  and  a  Beneventan  at  that  early  date,  before  the 
town  changed  its  original  Greek  name,^  is  highly  unlikely  ; 
and  granted  the  historicity  of  the  incident,  a  praenomen 
is  not  a  family  name  and  so  proves  little,  and  naming  after 
the  maternal  grandfather  involves  recognition  of  a  relation- 
ship which  under  mother-right  would  not  exist. 

The  above  are  all  the  reasonable  arguments  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find.  In  that  amiable,  but  pre-scientiiic 
treatise,  Bachofen's  Mutterrecht,  there  is  nothing  regarding 
Rome  which  deserves  either  quotation  or  refutation  ;  and 
in  Italy  we  cannot,  whatever  we  may  do  in  Greece,  weave 
sociological  fantasies  from  the  relationships  of  the  gods, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  Italian  iiumina  have  no 
families.  If  any  better  arguments  remain,  I  shall  await 
their  production  with  interest  ;  but  frankly,  I  have  small 
expectation  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

H.  J.  Rose. 

*  MaXofeis,  ace.  MoKoFevra,  i.e.  Appleby  ;  changed  0 minis  causa  by  the 
Romans  because  it  sounded  like  "  ill-come"  or  "  ill-wind"  to  them. 
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When  the  gods  of  the  Gaedhil  invaded  Ireland  they  are 
said  to  have  found  the  Fir  Bolg  in  possession  and  fought 
them  to  a  finish.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Fir  Bolg  were  a  real  tribe  group,  ill-defined,  but,  if  one 
may  use  the  term,  "  non-Milesian,"  and  some  have  even 
imagined  that  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  also  a  human 
race  (which  is  hard  indeed  to  suppose  possible),^  it  is  evident 
that  the  story  is  of  a  war  of  gods,  not  a  mere  mortal  struggle. 
That  the  new  faith  took  over  the  older  sanctuaries  was 
only  to  be  expected,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Celts,  as  of  most 
polytheists,  the  line  of  least  resistance  was  to  try  and 
reconcile  their  new-come  gods  with  those  of  the  soil.  The 
sanctuary  and  assembly  place  of  Tailltiu,  at  Oristown  and 
Telltown,  in  Co.  Meath,  has  preserved  a  most  illuminating 
tradition,  which  it  is  well  to  study  in  some  detail. 

The  pagan  Irish  had  a  pantheon  formed  of  divergent  and 
even  discordant  elements.^     We  have  mountain  deities  like 

^  So  many  are  actual  gods  outsidt-  of  Ireland,  with  identical  e|)ilhets  and 
legends  similar  to  what  the  Irish  told  of  the  Tuatha  De.  I  use  the  conventional 
term  "  Milesian"  for  the  fair  race  with  red  or  yellow  hair  and  blue  or  green 
eyes,  as  contrasted  with  the  dark  Ernai  and  Firholg. 

^Two  races  of  gods  divide  the  J/o?  mounds  {Sih'a  Gadelica,  S.  II.  O'Grady, 
ii.  p.  Il6  ;  R.LAcad.  MS.  Series,  i.  p.  46).  We  have  l'"omorian  and 
Daninonian,  gods  like  Bress  ;  Cruthnian  gods,  like  Etherun,  at  Tara  ;  Ernean 
gods,  like  "Ailill  Eranngod  of  the  Ixilgga"  (New  Ireland  Review,  xxvi.  p.  133), 
or  Deda  {Proc.  R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  p.  159);   animal  gods  like  "Tore  Triagh," 
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Febra,  Echtge,  Mi's,  Cli'u  and  others,  and  river  goddesses 
like  Sinann,  Segais  and  Boand,  also  the  mound  gods, 
viros  side,^  Hke  Oengus  of  the  Brug  and  Bodb  Dearg.  Under 
this  term  Sid  were  eventually  included  a  swarm  of  gods, 
also,  unlike  the  former  classes,  adored  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Such  were  Lug,  Beli,  Nuada, 
Net,  Ogma,  Segomo,  Nemed,  Ana  or  Dana,  and  Brigid  or 
Brigendo.  There  are  even  as  in  the  epithet  of  Lug,  "  master 
of  sciences  "  and  patron  of  shoemakers  ;  Nuada,  "  silver 
arm,"  "  Lord  of  the  Wolf,"  and  the  warrior  catching  the 
salmon  in  presence  of  Nuada)  ^  hints  of  common  tradition 
and  ritual  in  Ireland  and  abroad,  though  ritual  was  probably 
the  feature,  next  to  images,  least  tolerated  by  the  otherwise 
wonderfully  patient,  tactful  and  tolerant  Church  of  Ireland, 
as  founded  by  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century.  To  show  how 
the  ritual  of  the  marriage  of  the  gods.  Lug  and  Nuada, 
with  personifications  of  Ireland,  Eriu  and  Fal,  was  con- 
tinued by  the  irregular,  temporary  marriages  celebrated 
in  the  Telltown  "  Fair,"  is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

the  holy  boar  of  the  Torcraige  tribe,  cf.  Twrch  Trwyth  (see  Book  of  Leinstcr, 
fgb),  and  the  Donn  Bull  (Gaulish  Donnotaurus),  Banbathepig,  and  the  steeds 
of  Cuchulaind  and  the  cat-headed  god  of  Cairbre  Chinnchait  (Coir  Anmann, 
Irische  Texte,  iii.  p.  385). 

1  Tirechan's  annotations  (a.  d.  656)  in  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
(ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  ii.  p.  315).  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  "  the  tribes  lay  in  darkness  and 
worshipped  the  side  "  {ibid). 

"^1  refer  to  the  catching  of  the  marvellous  salmon  for  Eogan,  "foster  son  of 
Nuada,"  as  told  in  the  "Battle  of  Magh  Leana "  and  the  "Tochmarch 
Momera  "  ;  the  votive  wolves  in  the  temple  of  Nudens,  his  successor  Bress  was 
"  wolfman  "  ;  the  Welsh  and  Spanish  assertion  of  Lug's  interest  in  shoemaking ; 
the  carrying  of  the  image  of  Brigendo  (see  Gregory  of  Tours)  round  harvest 
fields  and  of  those  of  Brigid  in  Ireland  till  at  least  1850  ;  the  identification  of 
Neto  with  Mars  by  the  Aquitani  and  his  position  as  war  god  in  Ireland.  Had 
we  the  hymn  to  Brigendo  named  in  the  inscription  at  Beaune  ("  Celtic  Inscrip. 
France  and  Italy,"  Rhys,  Brit.  Acad.  1905)  we  might  have  parallels  to  Irish 
myths  as  in  Caesar's  "inventor  of  all  the  arts."  If  "  Lougos  "  in  Gaulish 
meant  "raven,"  we  see  in  the  ravens  of  Lugdunum  Covenarum  and  Lyons 
(on  its  coinage)  and  his  raven  spies  on  the  Fomore  in  Irish  myth  another 
parallel.     The  name  Lugbrann  is  perhaps  another  evidence  for  the  Lug-raven. 
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The  God  of  Tailltiu. 
Among  the  conquering  gods  brought  by  the  Celts  from 
Europe,  the  most  illustrious  and  attractive  was  Lug 
Lamhfada,  "  the  long-handed,"  the  source  of  all  light, 
physical  and  mental.  Traces  of  his  worship  are  found 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  At  least  fourteen  places 
bore  his  name,  as  "  Lugodunum  "  (Lyons,  Leyden  and 
Laon  among  others)  and  one  "  Luguballium,"  or  Carlisle.^ 
In  Ireland  ^  we  find  "  Lis  Loga,"  or  Naas,  "  Cro  Loga,"  at 
Tara,  "  Long  Loga,"  a  sandbank  in  Dublin  Bay,  "  Lug- 
mod  "  or  Lowth,  "  Luglochta  Loga,"  near  Lusk  in  Co. 
Dublin,  and  "  Lis  Luigdech,"  or  "  Lis  Loga,"  near  Tara. 
His  name  was  a  favourite  with  his  worshippers,  though  I 
only  find  a  "  Lug,"  son  of  Finn,^  and  another  ill-attested 
"Lug"  among  the  crowd  of  mythic  sons*  assigned  to 
Oiloill  Aulom  by  tribes  striving  to  affiliate  themselves  to 
the  great  line  of  the  Dergthene  princes  of  Munster.  We  have, 
however,  Fir  Loga,  Cuchulaind's  attendant,  Mucoi  Loga, 
Lugucrit,  or  Lucrit,  Lugaid  or  Lugudex  (genitive  Lugadec- 
cos,  or  Luigdech)  in  Ireland,  and  in  Britain  Lugubelinus 
or  Llewelyn,  and  Lugueslis  or  Llefelis  the  last  apparently 
after  a  brother  of  Ludd  or  Nudd  Lamereint,  i.e.  Nuada, 
"  silver  hand."  When  Caesar  calls  Lug  (under  the  name 
of  "  Mercury  ")  "  inventor  of  all  the  Arts,"  he  may  be 
repeating  a  hymn,  perhaps  recited  by  his  friend  the  Aeduan 
druid,  Divitiacus,  which  has  many  an  echo  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.     We  have  a  votive  tablet  to  Mercurius  Cultor 

^Holder,  "All  Cellische  Sprachzatch,"  under  Lugdunum. 

^British  Academy,  1910,  p.  254,  see  also  Hogan's  "  Onomasticon 
Goedelicum,"  s.v. 

'^ Irische  Texie,  iii.  p.  277,  from  Acallamh.  We  have  a  "Loga'"  on  an 
ogham. 

*  Like  Delbaoth  the  fire  god  and  Cian,  probably  Lug's  father  (see  Coir 
Anmann,  Irische  Texte,  iii.  p.  359).  I  find,  however,  that  St.  larlath's 
father  is  called  "  Lug"  in  some  documents,  though  usually  "  Iren." 
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at  Wurtemburg  ;  the  Irish  versions  sing  of  "  Lug,  master 
of  all  the  arts  "  ;  "  Lug,  with  whom  are  all  the  arts  "  ; 
"  Prince  of  the  manifold  sciences."  At  Tara,  Lug  asserts 
his  mastery  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  his  day — champion, 
harper,  antiquary,  professor,  artificer  and  carpenter.^  In 
Welsh  legend  he  is  a  skilled  shoemaker,  and  the  shoemakers 
of  Corduba  regarded  the  Lugoves  ^  as  their  patrons.  In 
his  present  form  as  a  fairy,  the  Lughprechan  or  Lughcropan, 
he  is  still  an  accomplished  shoemaker.  He  had  nine 
chariots  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tured  ^  ;  in  this  like 
other  solar  gods,  and  the  horse  cultus  and  races  and  chariots 
of  which  there  are  evident  traces  connected  with  Tara 
Tailltiu,  Brug  (the  "  prison  of  Liath  Macha,"  Cuchulaind's 
divine  steed)*;  Carmun ;  the  pillars  called  "  Eclasa,"  or 
horse  rod,  at  Knockainey,  "  Echlainn  Loga  "  and  "  Echlasc 
Chon  Chulainn."^  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  pious  clerics 
or  chiefs  at  Tara  and  Tailltiu  emulated  Josiah  when  "  he 
took  away  the  horses  of  the  Sun  "  at  Jerusalem  and 
"  burned  the  chariots  of  the  Sun  with  fire,"  for  Lug  was 
inventor  of  the  oenach,  or  sacred  race-course,  and  the  horse 
rod.^ 

First  we  may  note  how  many  Irish  sanctuaries  are  said 
to  bear  the  names  of  women  (queens,  heroines  or  goddesses),, 
and  that  the  place-names,  being  probably  pre-Celtic  and  so 
irreducible    by    Celtic    philologists,    were    thus   artificially 

^  De  Bella  Gallico,  vi.  17:  Hibbei-t  LecHires  (Rhys),  iv.  pp.  2-6;  Irish 
Nennius,  p.  46;  "Children  of  Tuireann,"  ^//a«/«,  iv.  p.  161  ;  Metrical  Dind' 
Setnkas,  ed.  E.  Gwynn  ;  Todd  Lecture  Series,  H.I.  Acad.  x.  p.  51  ;  Harleian 
MS.  5280;  Irish  Mythological  Cycle  (De  Jubainville,  ed.  Best,  pp.  98,  lOO). 

-  Mommsen,  "Corp.  Inscr.  Lat."  ii.  No.  281S  ;    Triads,  i.  79. 

*  Revue  Celtiqtte,  xii.  p.  99. 

*The  "prison,"  Trans.  11. l. Acad.  xxx.  p.  81,  Rath  nahEchraide,  the  fort 
of  said  steeds  (Agallamh,  Irische  Texte,  iii.  p.  230). 

^  Rev.  Celt.  XXV.  p.  29;  Mesca  Ulad,  p.  17  ;  Silva  Gadelica,  ii.  p.  161. 

^  Hev.  Celt.  XX vi.  p.  29  ;  see  Metr.  Diiid.  S.  x.  p.  199  and  cf.  p.  271.  For  a 
"horse  rod,"  cut  from  a  sacred  tree,  see  Manners  and  Customs  of  llu 
Ancient  Irish,  Introd.  pp.  Ixxix.  cf.  p.  clxiv. 
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explained.  I  do  not,  however,  on  that  account  doubt 
but  that  there  were  really  ancient  legends  connected  with 
the  places,  but  only  think  it  probable  that  its  place-name 
superseded  that  of  a  goddess.  Local  names  often  supersede 
personal  ones,  as  titles  do  surnames  at  present. ^  The 
number  of  alias  names  of  Boand,  the  Boyne,  show  that 
one  river  goddess,  perhaps  named  Segais,^  was  called 
after  several  streams  in  Ireland,  and  we  know  that  Lug 
was  called  "  Dumias  "  or  "  Dumiatus  "  at  his  great  temple 
on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  where  stood  his  huge  bronze  statue.^ 
This  perhaps  is  true  of  Lug's  foster-mother,  from  whom 
the  great  Oenach  Tailltinn  was  said  to  be  named — Tailltiu,* 
"  so  call  her  now,  her  other  name  is  heard  no  more  in 
heaven."  The  place-name  was  probably  of  her  temple, 
so  it  was  used  reverentially  instead  of  the  more  sacred 
personal  name,  if  the  place  gave  its  name  to  the  patroness, 
not  she  to  it.  She  was  wife  of  Magmor,  or  MacUmoir,* 
last  king  of  the  Fir  Bolg.  The  Clann  Umoir  seem  to  be  a 
divine  race  ^  and  figure  in  variant  legends,  the  best  known 
being  that  of  which  O'Donovan  and  Petrie  made  such 
exaggerated  use  in  their  theory  of  the  ring  forts.®     In  the 

^  Dumias  and  Vassocaletus  supersede  the  personal  name  Lougus  in  Gaul. 
Boand  and  Sinann  probably  that  of  the  goddess  Segais  in  Ireland.  For  the 
last,  see  Metrical  Dind.  S.  x.  p.  37  ;  Erin,  vii.  p.  21,  viii.  216.  Segais  is 
evidently  the  true  name,  cf.  the  Gaulish  god-names,  Segomo,  Segisama,  also 
Segontius,  Segovici  and  Segomar,  and  the  Irish  mountain  Segais. 

^The  human  sacrifices  there  are  notable  ;  see  Tertullian  and  Kev, 
Historique,  xxxv.  p.  255.     For  the  image,  see  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  18. 

'  See  M.  Loth's  "  Le  Dieu  Lug,"  Kev.  Arch^ol.  xxiv.  (ii.)  pp.  205-230. 

*  Agallamh  {Silva  Gad.  ii.  p.  169)  and  Ami.  Four  Masters,  A  M  3370  . 
Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  p.  71. 

*  Oengus  mac  Umoir  and  other  members  of  it  are  at  times  said  to  be  of  the 
Tuatha  De,  while  the  other  children  of  Umor,  Eriu,  Maistiu,  Cimb  and 
Adair,  have  often  divine  features.  Maistiu  is  sister  of  Oengus  mac  Umoir  and 
embroideress  to  Oengus  of  the  Brugh  in  variant  myths  ;  she,  Adair  and  Oengus 
are  connected  with  great  forts  and  mounds. 

'"The  Lay  of  Carn  Chonoill  "  (attributed  to  King  Brian's  poet,  MacLiac, 
circa,  A.D.  looo),  Metrical  Dind.  S.  \.  p.  41.  The  Resent  Umoir  and  Mac 
Umoir  were  non-Milesian  tribes  (see  List  of  the  Ailech  Tuatha,  ReT.<ue  Celtique,. 
XX.  p.  3-50). 
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curious  list  of  gods  and  heroes  (perhaps  interpolated)  in  the 
Tain  ho  Cualnge  ^  we  also  find  Oengus,  Cimb,  Mod  and 
Lathrach,  along  with  the  undoubted  gods  Lug,  Ogma. 
Macha,  the  Morrigu,  Ane  and  Roth.  If  gods,  we  can 
understand  how  they  were  granted  the  chief  sanctuaries 
of  Meath  by  the  king  of  Tara  ;  if  a  little  band  of  fugitives 
(as  in  MacLiac's  poem),  the  statement  is  in  the  last  degree 
absurd.  In  the  list  in  the  Tarn  we  also  find  an  "  Amairgen 
of  Tailltiu,"  a  little-known  hero  who,  in  the  same  poem, 
fought  a  battle  on  its  site.^ 

Eochaid,  husband  of  Tailltiu,  was  chiefly  remembered 
for  having  made  the  Dumha  na  n  Giall,  the  great  "  Mound 
of  the  hostages  "  at  Tara.^  How  Lug  came  to  be  sent  for 
fosterage  to  Tailltiu  is  not  explained  in  our  accessible 
sources. 

Lug's  pedigree  calls  for  a  moment's  notice.  He  was  son 
of  Cian  (son  of  Diancecht,  the  divine  physician)  and  Ethliu, 
daughter  of  Bile,  ancestor  of  the  Milesian  race.  "  Beil  " 
was  the  god  of  Uisnech  *  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Beil  tinne 
or  sacred  fire  of  the  Belltaine  rites  ;  he  is  a  shadow  of  the 
great  Gaulish  god  Belinus.  As  Sir  John  Rhys^  shows, 
the  Welsh  pedigrees  of  Lieu,  grandson  of  Beli,  and  the  Torry 
Island  story  making  Lug  grandson  of  the  horrible  demon 
god,  Balor  "  of  the  deadly  eye  "  (which  Lug,  in  old  Irish 
legend,  dashed  out  with  a  sling-stone  in  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Tured),  closely  agree.  Now  Beli  was  father  of  Nudd 
and  Arianrhod,  and  Lug  is  father  of  Nuada  in  the  legendary 

^  Trans.  J.  Dunn,  p.  303.  The  strange  name  "  Diabul  Ard"  is  a  place,  like 
"  Diabul  Muscraige"  {Onotnasticon  Goedelicum,  p.  344). 

2  Tain,  p.  293-5. 

'  "  Rennes  Dind.  S. "  Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  p.  51,  there  called  "  Dun  na  n  Giall." 

*  Also  called  Balor's  Hill  ("  Fate  of  Children  of  Tuireann,"  Atlantis,  iv.  p. 
16).  Martin  tells  how  "Bel"  was  reverenced  in  the  Scottish  Islands 
(  Western  Islands,  1716,  p.  105).  "  Sanas  Chormaic  "  says  he  is  "  an  idol  god." 
His  sacred  fire  at  Belltaine  was  restored  at  Uisnech  by  Tuathal  Techtmhar. 

^  "  Hibbert  Lect."  iv.  p.  90,  also  p.  3*19  ;  also  De  Jubainville's  Irish  Myth. 
Cycle,  pp.  126-9. 
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divine  descents  of  the  Munster  princes.^  They  give  the 
descent  "  Derg  Dergthine,  son  of  Nuada  Argetlamh,  son 
of  Lug  mac  Edlenn,"  and  are  confirmed  by  the  early  poem 
on  "  Mosaulom  "  (OiHoll  Aulom)  where  Daig  Dergthine, 
son  of  Nuada  Aicnech  Luigthine,  son  of  Lug  Feidlech,"  is 
given.  This  contradicts  the  more  usual  Irish  pedigree  of 
Lug  as  son  of  Cian,  and  corroborates  the  Welsh  by  intro- 
ducing Nuada.  As  we  shall  see,  the  close  connection  of 
Lug  and  Nuada  is  important  to  the  understanding  of  the 
"  marriage  myth  "  of  Tailltiu. 

There  are  apparently  two  "  foundation  legends  "  fused 
into  the  story  of  Tailltiu.  One  ^  seems  to  have  no  Milesian 
affinities.  Eochaid,  son  of  Dua,  king  of  Spain,  ordered 
his  subjects  to  cut  down  the  wood  of  Cluan,  clearing  the 
plain, ^  in  honour  of  his  wife  Tailltiu.  Three  rath  builders 
avoided  conscription,  and  the  queen  demanded  their  lives. 
The  king  spared  them  on  condition  of  each  building  a  rath 
in  one  of  the  Fir  Bolg  states,  the  heritages  of  Gann,  Genann 
and  Sengann  ;  one  of  the  earthworks  was  Nas,  elsewhere 
connected  with  Lug  and  his  wife,  its  namesake. 

The  second  *  compromises  between  the  gods  of  the  hostile 
races  and  shows  the  simpler  story  in  the  course  of  transfor- 

'  Urard  Mac  Coisi's  poem  calls  Lug  "Son  of  the  Dagda"'  {Irish  Myth. 
Cycle,  p.  98) ;  for  Poem  of  Mosaulum  see  ed.  Kuno  Meyer,  Todd  Lee.  Ser. 
R.I.Acad,  xvi.  p.  29.  For  the  pedigrees,  see  "  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Soc." 
{Corca  Laidhe,  p.  57),  "The  Battle  of  Magh  Leana"  [Ossianic Soc.)&nA  Proc. 
R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  p.  129  and  pp.  143-9.  The  earliest  {Latid  tract)  is  of  the 
seventh  century. 

*"  Rennes  Bind.  Senchas,"  Rev.  Celt.  xv.  p.  317. 

'The  clearing  of  forests  by  the  Irish  chiefs  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
sagas  and  euhemerist  annals,  in  some  cases  it  seems  connected  with  the  gods. 
One  recalls  Hesus  cutting  the  tree  m  the  well-known  Gaulish  example. 
Eogabal,  Aine  and  the  deities  used  to  clear  Knockainey  Hill  on  Samhain  Eve 
and  their  enemy  Oilioll  Aulom  cleared  the  plain  round  the  ridge  ("Yew  of 
the  Son  of  Adversity,"  ed.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Celt.  Review,  191 8,  p.  10). 
See  also  "  Zeus,  Jupiter  and  the  Oak  "  (Classical Rev.  xvii.  p.  182,  A.  Bernard 
Cook)  for  clans  privileged  to  cut  trees.      Hesus,  like  Lug,  was  "  Mercury." 

*  Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  p.  51. 
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mation.  Eochaid  Garb  clears  a  place  for  his  wife  Tailltiu's 
grave  at  Chaille  Chuan  that  her  games  might  be  held  there, 
and  her  foster  son  Lug,  "  son  of  Seal  Balb,"  made  her  guha 
(lamentations)  and  her  nasad  (funeral  rites,  but  see  later), 
whence  the  Luguasad  festival  on,  or  rather  round,  Aug.  ist,* 
inwhich  month  it  should  be  remembered  the  festival  was  held 
at  Lug's  sanctuary  of  Lugdunum  Convenorum  (St.  Bertrand 
de  Commingcs),  which  all  Gaul  attended.  The  fantastic 
euhemerist  chronologers  fixed  the  date  of  Lug's  reign 
variously,  for  a  God's  life  is  hard  to  date,  at  b.c.  1764- 17 14 
[Giolla  Coemhain),  1871-1830  [Four  Masters)  or  even 
B.C.  500.  The  Luguasad  was  also  celebrated  on  Aug.  ist 
in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  fires  were  lit  in  the 
period  (about  "a  fortnight  after"  Aug.  1st)  in  Russia, 
at  Capri,  and  indeed  in  Macedonia  on  Aug.  ist  itself.^ 

The  Senchas  na  Relec,^  telling  of  "  the  chief  cemeteries 
of  the  idolaters,"  says  there  were  50  mounds  at  Tailltiu, 
but  the  number  was  evidently  conventional.  The  compiler 
of  the  Leabhar  Gahhala  evidently  knew  that  Eochaid  Garb 
was  a  god,  for  it  calls  him  "  son  of  Dua  the  blind,  of  the 
Tuatha  De,"  *  and  relates  how  Cian,  son  of  Diancecht, 
gave  his  son  Lug,  "  son  of  Ethne,  daughter  of  Balor,  for 
fosterage."  Tailltiu  "  died  in  Tailltiu,  her  mourning  games 
used  to  be  performed  every  year  by  Lug  ...  a  fortnight 
before  and  a  fortnight  after."  ^  This  is  not  the  only  case 
where  Lug  is  connected  with  the  earthworks  of  the  older 
race.     We  have  noted  his  house  Cro  Loga,  near  Eochaid's 

^  Sauas  Choriiiaic,  ed.  W.  Stokes,  p.  99,  and  Leabhar  Gabhala,  ed. 
R.  A.  S.  Macalister  and  J.  MacNeill,  i.  p.  151.  In  nearly  all  our  sources  the 
founder  of  Lugnasad  is  Lug,  son  of  Edlenn  or  Ethniu. 

2  "Balder  the  Beautiful,'' ed.  1913,  i.  p.  220. 

'  G.  Petrie,  "  Round  Towers,"  p.  lOi.  Trans.  K.I.Acad,  xxx.  p.  80,  from 
Leabor  na  h  Uidre,  also  glosses  in  last  {Archiv  fiir  Celt.  Lexicog.  i.  p.  19)  and 
{Revue  Celt,  xv,  p.  293)  Cinaed  ua  Articain's  poem,  a. D.  973. 

■•i.  p.  151. 

^  Book  of  Leacau,  f.  200  b  35  (Cuan  O  Lochain,  A.  D.  1050),  and  Rhys, 
British  AcacL  19  lO,  p.  229. 
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"  Mound  of  the  Hostages  "  at  Tara.  Lug  had  two  wives, 
Nas  and  Bui,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  mounds  of  Nas 
(Lis  Loga)  ^  and  Cnocbaei  ^  (Cnogba,  or  Knowth).  "  The 
pure  Gaedel  came  to  lament  the  women  from  Fid  m  Broga 
(Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  near  Knowth),  from  Tailltiu,  where  he 
raised  a  fire.  Thence  they  came  with  Lug  .  .  .  that  was 
the  gathering  of  the  accomplished  Lug  .  .  .  the  lamentation 
for  the  fair-skinned  women  of  Fdl,'"  ^  note  the  last  phrase. 
When  the  gods'  sacred  mounds  become  their  tombs  we  feel 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  later  euhemerism  of  the 
eleventh  century,  for,  down  to  a.d.  looo,  the  gods  were 
freely  described  as  "  gods,"  and  the  mounds  were  their 
palaces.  To  this  period  the  Senchas  na  Relec  belongs, 
and  it  names  the  mound  of  Lug  in  the  great  bronze-age 
cemetery  of  Brugh.  Alldai,  from  whom  its  chief  tumulus 
(now  called  Newgrange)  was  called  Achad  Alldai,*  was 
ancestor  of  Lug,  through  londae.  Net  (the  Gaulish  war-god 
Neton)  Esarg  Brecc,  Diancecht,  and  Cian) — "  though  we 
enumerate  them  we  do  not  worship  them,"  adds  the 
cautious  scribe,^  well  aware  that  he  was  perilously  in  touch 
w^ith  "  the  gods  of  the  heathen." 

Nuada,^  who  is  also  so  closely  connected  with  Tailltiu, 
was  descended,  in  the  more  familiar  sources,  from  Echtach, 
or  Achi,  or  Eochaid  '^  (perhaps  identical  with  the  husband  of 

^  Lis  Loga,  see  "Manuscript  Materials  of  Irish  History,"  p.  478,  and  Lis 
Luigdech  (Leab.  Gabhala)  in  AfSS.  R.J.Acad.  23  k  22,  also  "Wars  of  the 
Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  ed.  Todd,  p.  121. 

*  So  Bui  the  goddess  of  Beare  Island  and  the  peninsula  of  Dunboy  "  is  Bui, 
Baei  and  Baoi." 

^  Metr.  Bind  S.  x.  p.  51. 

*  A>i>ials  of  the  Four  A!  asters,  A.D.  861. 
^  Leab.  Gabh.  i.  pp.  155-167. 

•I  have  carefully  examined  the  identity  of  Nuada,  under  his  various 
epithets,  in  Proc.  R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  (c)  pp.  443  sqtj.  ;  A^orth  Muuster 
Archaeol.  Soc.  iv.  pp.  130,  171  ;  see  also  Rhys,  in  British  Academy,  1909, 
p.  256.     Nudd  is  said  to  mean  "  harvest  "  or  "  plenty." 

'  Folk-Lore,  xvii.  p.  42. 
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Lug's  foster-mother),  son  of  Etarlamh,  brother  of  Net  and 
Midir  of  Uisnech.  Nuada  elsewhere  was  son,  or  grandson, 
of  Lug  and  ancestor  of  the  Munster  princes.  The  dedica- 
tory name  "  Mog  Nuadat  "  stands  out  as  that  of  Eogan 
Taidleach,  the  first  ^  notable  Celtic  prince  in  Munster- 
The  great  Munster  Oenach  was  dedicated  to  Cuil,  wife  of 
Nechtan,  son  of  Nuada,  and  Maynooth  (Magh  Nuadat) 
bears  his  name.  The  name  "  Nodent  "  (but  not  of  a  god) 
is  found  in  Brittany.  Under  his  name  "  Lludd  (Nudd) 
Lamereint "  he  looms  large  in  Britain,  where  Ludgate 
and  probably  Lydney,  where  the  temple  of  Nudens  was 
unearthed,^  bear  his  name.  He  is,  of  course,  the  British 
god  Nudens,  Nudd  Lamereint,  or  "  Silver  Hand  "  (as  in 
Ireland).  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  his  temple  at  Lydney 
on  the  Severn,  and  to  note  that  the  only  Irish  trace  of  the 
Brito-Gaulish  god-name  Segomo  is  found  in  his  descendant, 
"  Nia  Segamain,  the  siabra  "  or  of  the  god  race.  ^ 

The  seven  mounds  at  Tailltiu,  besides  the  great  earthwork 
of  Lug,  included  two  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  the  Irish  Numa,  and 
Eithne,  wife  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  The  geasa 
or  "  tabus  "  of  Tailltiu  were  "  to  cross  without  alighting, 
to  look  over  the  left  shoulder  when  leaving ;  to  cast 
unprofitably  after  sunset."  ^  The  triads  name  it  as  one  of 
the  three  chief  Assemblies  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  Marriage  of  the  Sun, 
The  euhemerist  easily  got  rid  of  gods  by  making  them 
human  ancestors  and  heroes,  but  one  divine  phenomenon 

^  "  Roman  Antiquities  in  Lydney  Park  "'  (Bathurst,  1879),  plate  xiii. 

^  Coir  Anin.  p.  295.  Could  the  British  gods  Segomo  and  Nuada  have  come 
in  with  the  Brigantes  who  were  settled  on  S.  E.  coast  of  Ireland  on  Ptolemy's 
map?  There  we  find  the  Dergthene,  "  Maqi  mucoi  Netta  Segamonas,"  in 
the  ogham  monumental  inscriptions,  and  in  earliest  Munster  legend,  their 
traditional  pedigree  marking  their  veneration  for  Net  (Mog  Neit),  Nuada 
(Mog  Nuadat),  Lug  ("mucoi  Luga"  ogham  at  Dromore,  Waterford)  and 
Segomo  (Nia  Segamain). 

*  "  Rennes  Dind  S."  Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  p.  51. 
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would  not  yield  to  his  solvent — the  productive  power  of  the 
Sun.  The  sports  might  be  said  to  be  the  dutiful  act  of  a 
loving  foster-son  to  keep  Tailltiu's  "  grave  and  remembrance 
green,"  but,  when  we  examine  the  legends  further,  they 
clearly  refer  rather  to  reproduction  than  to  death.  The 
Lugnasad  or  Comarc  Loga,  in  Cormac's  Glossary,^  are  "  the 
nasad,  or  feast,  of  Lug  mac  Ethne,"  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  thus  it  is  a  harvest  festival,  when 
the  sun  was  in  his  greatest  vigour,  not  a  "  lamentation  " 
for  "  the  fall  of  the  over-ripe  year,"  as  at  Samhain,  or 
Nov.  1st.  The  glossarist  adds  that  the  Oenach  "  was  held 
with  contests  and  races  of  swift  horses."  Oengus  of  the 
Brug,  like  his  father,  Eochaid  "  the  Great  Father,"  was 
called  "  the  Dagda,"  ^  and  some  said  the  Dagda  was  Lug's 
father.  Lug  Scimaig  was  identical  with  the  sun  god, 
and  perhaps  "  the  Dagda  "  for  "  Sin  maig  was  Bruig  maig, 
i.e.  Brug  mac  ind  oc  (the  Dagda's  abode)  on  the  Boyne."  ^ 
Oengus,  after  the  so-called  "  first  battle  of  Magh  Tured," 
made  the  Lugnasad  feast  for  the  marriage  of  Lug  to  (the 
kingdom  of)  Eri'u,  when  Lug  was  made  king  after 
Nuada.  One  may  recall  the  cryptic  allusion  in  a  Gaulish 
tablet  found  at  Alesia,^  — "  May  the  marriage  (?)  rejoice  the 

^  Siinas  Chormaic,  p.  99;    Coir  Anin.  p.  326,  p.  127. 

*  The  Dagda  was  an  "  Earth  god  (?  mound  god)  of  the  Tuatha  De,"  Coir 
A  Mill.  p.  331,  Cormac's  Glossary,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes  ;  see  also  "  First  Battle  of 
Magh  Tured,"  £riu,  viii.  p.  17.  He  is  "the  god  of  wizardry  of  the  Tuatha 
De,"  Erin,  vii.  p.  17,  Coir  Anm.  p.  355.  The  "Dagda's  Stone"  was  a 
wonder  of  Ireland  {/rw/4  Triads,  ed.  Meyer  Todd,  Lect.  Ser.  xiii.  p.  33).  It 
was  in  Connacht ;  another  "Dagda's  Stone"  is  still  at  Ardmore  and  was  an 
object  of  "aphrodisiac  rites." 

•*  Oengus  mac  ind  oc  was  son  of  the  Dagda  and  Boand,  the  sister  of  Elcmair. 
They,  like  Lug,  had  mounds  in  Brugh.  Rhys  wavers,  Hib.  Lect.  iv.  p.  414, 
Brit.  Acad.  1909,  p.  238.  I  incline  to  his  former  view  that  Lug  mac  Ethlenn 
and  Lug  Scimaig  are  a  "  doublet."  He  thinks  from  the  stone  Fal  remaining 
at  Tailltiu  that  Tara  had  lost  power  and  that  the  Ultonians  had  retired  to  its 
rival;  they  lost  Emania  in  a.d.  330.  He  regards  Fal  as  a  light-god  {Hih. 
Lect.  p.  201,  also  see  pp.  123-5  and  Coir  Anm.  p.  32). 

*  Brit.  Acad.  "  Late  Irish  Epic  Cycle,"  Prof.  Ridgeway,  1909,  pp.  292-4. 
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god  Ucuetis  in  Alesia."  Now  Eri'u  was  in  some  tales  a 
daughter  of  Umor  and  Tailltiu  was  daughter  of  Mac  Umoir. 
The  solar  god  "  Mac  Greine,"  too,  had  married  a  goddess 
(the  same,  or  bearing  the  same  name)  Eriu,  and  was  defeated 
(and  "  slain  ")  at  Tailltiu  by  the  Milesians.  We  seem 
to  be  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  lost  tradition  of  the  goddess 
who  fostered  the  sun  god  at  the  Fir  Bolgic  sanctuary. 

But  Nuada,  Lug's  predecessor  in  the  "  theocracy " 
(if  not,  as  the  Munster  druids  and  genealogists  thought, 
his  child),  also  made  "  a  marriage  with  Fa/,"  a  well-known 
alias  for  "  Eriu,"  and,  adds  the  writer,  "  there  was  sporting 
and  making  love  to  the  stone  of  Fdiy  ^  As  we  shall  see, 
there  were  Fdl  stones  not  only  at  Tara  (with  its  "  phallic 
names,"  ancient  and  modern,  Ferp- and  Bod)  but  at  Tailltiu 
and  at  Bruden  Da  Derga.  The  so-called  "  aphrodisiac 
rites,"  symbolizing  marriage  to  a  holed  pillar,  a  basin 
stone,  a  dolmen,  or  even,  I  am  told,  a  high  cross,  are  not 
unknown  in  Ireland  in  late  times  ;  some  even  survived 
to  our  time.  Cormac's  Glossary  tells  us,  "  the  marriages 
of  Tailltiu,  they  were  celebrated  at  the  mound  of  the 
buying  [Tulach  na  Coihche),  where  the  bride  price  was  paid."^ 
Add  the  fact  that  the  marriage  fees  of  Tailltiu  were  paid 
to  the  king  of  Ulad,^  on  whose  territory  the  sanctuary  was 
presumed  to  stand  ;  the  strange,  irregular  marriages  kept 
up  there,  if  tradition  says  truly,  till  1 770;  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  so  many  indications,  ancient  and  modern,  point 

'  The  "Roth  Rannach  '"  wheel  was  "  Roth  Fail,"  see  Hib.  Led.  iv.  pp.  208 
21 1.      Rhys  regards  Nuada  Finn  Fail  as  "  Fal,"  "  Cromm  Cruaich  "  and  Lug. 
Cromm  Dubh  was  a  harvest  bringer  in  Co.  Limerick  folklore,  and  very  probably 
an  equivalent  of  Lug  (like  Cenn  Cruaich  and  Cromm  Cruaich),  under  a  libellous 
Christian  nickname  "the  black  crooked  one." 

^  "  Ferp"  stood  at  the  head  of  the  chariot  course  of  the  Uenach  of  Temair 
(L.  (iwynn,  Erin,  vi.  pp.  138-9,  see  also  Coir  Antn.  p.  357,  No.  154).  For 
Bod  Feargusa,  see  "Tara  Hill,"  p.  159,  also  Prof.  Macalisler's  "Temair 
Breg,"  Proc.  R.I.Acad,  x.wiv.  p.  T,2t9sqq.      He  rejects  any  pliallic  theory. 

'  Thrte  Ir.  Gloss,  p.  35.  The  refuse  from  the  feast  was  thrown  on  the 
plain  and  made  the  mound  "  Taillne  "  whence  Tailltiu  [ibid.  p.  99). 

*  Prolahly  his  stewards  collected  them  [l.eabhar  na  i^  Ceart,  p.  243). 
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most  unmistakably  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies.  They 
referred  to  the  marriage  of  the  Sun  with  the  land  of  Ireland 
at  the  great  harvest  festival,  and  implied  the  co-operation 
of  the  gods'  worshippers  ^  to  make  the  harvest  fruits  of 
the  earth  secure. 

As  to  the  Fal  ^  stone,  it  was  brought  from  "  Falias  "  by 
the  Tuatha  De,  and  long  after,  when  it  revealed  itself  by 
screaming  under  the  feet  of  King  Conn,  his  druid  told 
him  "  in  the  land  of  Tailltiu  it  shall  be  for  ever,  and  that 
land  shall  be  the  sporting  OenachT  Then  Lug  mac  Ethlenn 
appeared  in  dazzling  beauty.  The  Boolz  of  Leinster  says 
Fdl  was  "  a  stone  of  vision  "  ^  at  Tara,  which  was  to  remain 
at  Tailltiu  ...  its  heart  sprang  out  *  after  its  welcome  to 
Conn  "  ;  Christian  redactors  added,  "  or  the  birth  of 
Christ,"  when  the  oracles  were  dumb.  The  Bruden  Da 
Derga  had  "  a  stone,  Fdl,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Brudeii.'"^ 
The  Coir  Anmann  says  that  Failbe  Fdl  Choirtech  was  the 
first  person  to  set  up  a  pillar  in  Eriu,^  and  Nuada,  who 
made  love  to  the  Fdl,  was  named  also  Finn  Fdl,  "  the 
White  Fal."  The  reputed  Lia  Fail  at  Tara  is  white,  with 
rounded  ends  and  about  6'  long  ;  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  be  recumbent,  but  was  set  over  the  dead  rebels'  grave 
in  1798  ;  its  fall,  some  years  since,  revealed  its  true  char- 
acter and  size,  Petrie  being  quite  misled  on  these  points. 
Noting  the  frequent  occurrence  of  holed  stones  in  Ireland 

^  See  "  Temair  Breg,"  pp.  324-5,  also  Encyc.  Kelig. and  Ethics, v\.  pp.  168-9. 
The  Tara  harvest  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  king's  legal  position  and 
ii.arriage. 

*See  study  of  "  Fal  "  in  "Temair  Breg,"also  "  Leab.  Gabh."  i.  p.  145  and 
"  Manuscript  Materials,"  pp.  620-1. 

^ Hib.  Led.  iv.  p.  567,  for  "a  stone  of  worship,"  see  Ancient  Laws  of 
Ireland,  iv.  p.  143;  there  was  pillar  worship  at  Clogher,  Tyrone,  and  at  Magh 
Slecht. 

■•So  St.  Patrick  expelled  a  demon  visibly  out  of  a  "holy"  stone,  and 
St.  Mello  at  Rouen  drove  the  demon  Seragon  from  the  image  of  Roth. 

^  Rev.  Celt,  xxiii.  p.  307. 

*  p.  293.     Fal  may  t)e,  as  Rhys  conjectures,  an  old  word  for  a  pillar. 
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and  Scotland  still  in  use  for  rites  connected  with  marriage  * 
we  might  conjecture  that  the  Fdl  at  Tailltiu  was  one,  and 
that,  when  it  was  removed,  the  plank,  with  the  hole  (through 
which  couples  handfasted,  at  the  "  Telltown  marriage"), 
was  substituted.  The  whole  consensus  of  the  facts  from 
such  miscellaneous  sources  indicates  an  unusual  prominence 
of  marriage  rites  at  Tailltiu  ;  and  the  boast  of  the  Oenach 
of  Carman  2  is  that  it  was  "without  impurity,"  "as  for 
elopement  it  was  not  heard  of  there,  neither  a  second 
husband,"  "the  games  of  the  women  were  not  visited  by 
the  men."  All  these  strong  statements  are  probably  to 
contrast  it  with  other  Assemblies,  like  Tailltiu. 

3.  The  "  Telltown  Marriages." 
Whether  actual,  or  symbolic,  as  was  probably  the  case 
in  later  days,  curious  temporary  marriages  were  celebrated 
at  the  sports  of  Tailltiu,  it  is  said  till  1 770.  The  two 
townlands  of  Telltown  and  Oristown  adjoin  each  other 
(the  first  mered  by  the  Selen,  or  Blackwater,  to  the  south), 
about  halfway  between  the  towns  of  Navan  and  Kells. 
In  Oristown  is  part  of  a  huge  earthen  Ring,  with  a  fosse 
inside  its  rampart  and  a  banquette,  or  terrace,  inside 
the  fosse,  clearly  for  celebrations  and  not  for  residence  or 
defence.  The  field  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  sunken  road 
which  widens  into  a  hollow  at  a  well  ;  through  the  hollow 
is  a  fence,  and  it  is  called  Luganeany,  "  the  hollow  of  the 
Oenach."      It  has  the  great  Ring,   "  the  Rath  of  the  mar- 

1  "Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  in  Ireland  "  (Wood  Martin),  i.  pp.  315,  321  ; 
ii.  pp.  237-247.  For  Dolmens,  see  Borlase,  "Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  482,555  ; 
Ilely  Diitlon,  "Statistical  Survey  Co.  Clare,"  Folk-Lore,  xxii.  pp.  51,  52; 
Celtic  Review,  x.  p.  263.  I  am  not  free  to  tell  a  confirmatory  example  known 
to  me.  For  Basin  Stone,  R.  R.  Brash  on  the  "  Dagda's  Stone"  (/r. 
Ecclesiastical  Archt.  p.  119;  Koy.  Soc.  Antt.  Ir.  xxxiii.  pp.  375-377-  The 
"Dagda's  Stone  "  named  in  the /;vs/i  Triads  was  in  Connacht  (  Zbrfo'  Lee. 
Ser.  xiii.  p.  33). 

^ Metr,  Dind  S.  x.  pp.  II-19,  from  a  poem  of  Flan  [^circa  1050),  long  after 
the  Oenach  of  Tailltiu  had  died  out  of  annual  usage. 
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riages,"  as  it  is  still  called,  to  the  N.W.,  the  exact  position 
which  Tailltiu's  jert  or  grave-mound  occupied  with  regard 
to  the  oenach,  according  to  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  The 
great  Ring  must  not  be  confused,  as  has  been  done,  with 
the  great  circular  platform  in  Telltown  which  is  called  the 
Rathduff  or  "  Black  Fort,"  and  is  not  named  in  connection 
with  the  sports.  There  are  four  ponds  or  artificial  lakes 
between  this  Rath  and  the  Lug.  The  histories  and  hand- 
books Oi  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  are 
silent  on  this  most  important  site.^  The  phrase  "  a  Tell- 
town marriage  "  is  proverbial  in  Meath  ;  I  heard  it  among 
the  peasantry  round  Slane  in  the  same  county  in  1880-82, 
and  round  Navan  in  1887.  In  the  thinly  peopled  Telltown 
district  I  only  heard  of  it  in  the  name  "  the  Rath  of  the 
marriages."  Our  chief  authorities  are  John  O'Donovan  ^ 
and  Dr.  William  Wilde, ^  both  writing  of  the  period  round 
1836,  when  there  existed  Irish  speakers,  local  sports,  and 
traditions  of  the  god  Oengus  of  the  Brugh  and  of  other 
legendary  personages.  John  0' Donovan  nearly  always 
overlooks  the  fact  of  early  place-names  covering  a  far 
wider  extent  than  their  modern  equivalents,  and  of  town- 
lands  being  split  up,  sometimes  into  as  many  as  4  or  5 
divisions.*  He  accordingly  asserts,  without  the  least 
reason,  that  the  "  fair  "  had  been  "  moved  from  Telltown 
into  Oristown."  The  latter  name  is  not  found  in  early 
records  ;  his  derivation  of  Oristown,  from  Orientstown,  i.e. 
Rath  airthir  (the  "  East  fort  "  of  the  "  Lives  "  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, certainly  at  Donaghpatrick  Church),  is  absurd,  being 
really  from  the   Bermingham  or  "  Oris  "  {mac  Feorais,  i.e. 

1  Indeed,  so  are  they  all  upon  the  earthworks  of  Tara. 

^"Ordnance  Survey  Letters,"  Co.  Meath  (MS.S.  R.I.AcaJ.  14  E.  23),  pp. 
35-38,  pp.  58-60,  also  his  notes  in  "  Leabhar  na  g  Ceart,"  p.  243,  and  Ann. 
Four  Masters. 

^  "  The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,"  pp.  16-17. 

*  Anyone  who  has  collated  the  maps  and  surveys  of  1655  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  can  attest  this. 
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mac  Peirce)  family, ^  as  other  Meath  and  Dublin  names, 
Monasteroris,  Carrickoris,  and  Ballycoruss,  should  have 
shown  him. 

He  heard  that  the  Telltown  marriages  were  celebrated 
in  the  Luganeany  hollow  in  Pagan  times  ;  "a  short  distance 
to  the  South  of  this  a  wall  (now  a  '  ditch  ')  was  erected 
and  in  this  was  a  gateway,  in  which  there  was  a  hole,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  human  hand.  This  was  the  spot  at 
which  marriages  were  celebrated  according  to  the  odd 
manner  following — A  number  of  young  men  went  into 
the  hollow  to  the  North  side  of  the  wall,  and  an  equal 
number  of  young  women  to  the  South  side  of  the  wall, 
which  was  so  high  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  men. 
One  of  the  women  put  her  hand  through  the  hole  in  the 
gate  and  a  man  took  hold  of  it  on  the  other  side,  being 
guided  in  his  choice  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  hand. 
The  two  who  thus  joined  hands  by  blind  chance  were 
obliged  to  live  together  for  a  year  and  a  day,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  they  appeared  at  the  Rath  of  Telton  and, 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  each  other,  they  obtained  a 
'  deed  of  separation  '  and  were  entitled  to  go  to  Leganeany 
again  to  try  their  good  fortune  for  the  ensuing  year — 
whence  the  phrase  '  they  got  a  Tailltean  marriage,'  i.e. 
they  took  each  other  for  nine  [sic]  months.  The  natives 
of  Telton  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fair  play  in  this 
marriage  .  .  .  whether  the  tradition  be  right  or  wrong." 

Now  this  elaborate  description  is  most  closely  corrobor- 
ated, as  we  shall  see,  by  the  Book  of  Aicill  and  other 
ancient  law  codes  of  Ireland,  unpublished  and  nearly 
unknown  to  scholars  when  O' Donovan  heard  this  strange 
tale  from  the  illiterate  peasantry.  It  revolted  O'Donovan's 
prejudices  ;  he,  naturally,  doubted  that  the  ascetic  Irish 
Church  could  have  permitted  such  an  abuse,  and  therefore 
his  testimony  of  the  local  tradition  is  above  suspicion. 
He  heard   the   "  fairs  "   were  suppressed   30  years   before, 

^l)r.  Joyce,  "!'•.  Names  of  Places,"  ser.  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.   142. 
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i.e.  1806.  This  is  correct,  for  I  do  not  find  them  in  alman- 
acks after  1807,  which  is  probably  a  heedless  repetition 
from  the  previous  year.  Wilde,  whose  local  knowledge 
of  tradition  covers,  and  evidently  precedes  slightly,  the 
same  period  as  O'Donovan's,  says  the  marriages  had  been 
stopped  in  1770. 

The  "  fair  "  of  Oristown  was  held  on  May  1st  (Belltaine) 
in  1678,^  but  on  May  13th  and  Oct.  nth,  once  as  late  as 
Oct.  14th,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  through  which  I  have 
traced  it  from  the  reign  of  George  II.  A  pattern  (without, 
however,  a  patron  saint)  was  held  in  Martry,  just  over  the 
stream  near  Telltown,  on  Aug.  1st,  the  actual  Lugnasad, 
as  O'Donovan  was  told.^  Perhaps  the  marriages  were  held 
the  same  day  at  Oristown  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
statutory  fair.  Wilde,  as  I  said,  with  personal  local 
knowledge,  accepts  the  tradition  of  1836,  which  he  published 
in  1849  ;  he  often  witnessed  sports  in  Meath  when  a  boy, 
but  only  adds  to  O'Donovan's  accounts  that  the  man*  took 
the  woman  by  the  little  finger.  He,  however,  places  the 
marriages  in  the  fosse  of  the  great  Ring  (as  Eugene  Conwell 
heard  in  1864  and  as  the  modern  name  implies),  the  couples 
walking  south.  After  the  great  famine  of  1845  Leinster 
tradition  died  out  or  got  confused,  so  later  versions  carry 
but  little,  if  any,  weight,  either  as  told  to  Conwell  or,  still 
more,  in  my  time. 

Now  O'Donovan's  difficulty  as  to  the  connivance  of  the 
Church  will  carry  little  weight  with  students  of  folk  custom. 
Undoubted  pagan  rites  and  rhymes,  obscene  games  and 
acts,^  handfasting,  necromancy  and  such-like  have  never 
been    suppressed.     Public    opinion     easily    condones    old 

^  The  Letters  Patent,  "Commission  of  Grace,"  Roll  15,  Dublin. 

2 "  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,"  p.  31,  "the  sports  were  transferred  to 
Martry." 

^Like  the  "  Droghedy  Dance"  and  "the  raising  of  the  mast"  or 
"  ""'gging  of  the  ship,"  as  I  heard  it  called  by  one  who  had  heard  it  described 
(some  fifty  years  ago)  by  a  former  participant  in  the  sport. 
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abuses  and  vested  nuisances.  The  ancient  ethics  of 
Ireland,  though  the  natives  were  free  from  the  more 
revolting  forms  of  vice,  were  very  lax  as  to  what  the  Church 
taught  as  to  affinity  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage. ^  Despite 
all  bowdlerizing  by  late  clerics,  connections  of  parents  and 
children,  and  brother  and  sisters,  abound  in  the  early  tales. ^ 
Let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  the  tales  of  Fiacha  Fermara,  son  of 
Oengus  of  Tara  (like  Guortighern  in  Britain)  ;  to  Cairbre 
Muse  and  his  sister  or  daughter  Duben  ;  to  Conchobar 
and  his  sister  Ness  ;  to  Lug  and  Daire,  children  of  Finn  ; 
to  Clothra,  who  married  her  three  brothers  in  succession  ; 
to  Mac  Lugach  and  Bresal,  son  of  Bodibad  ;  nay  more,  if 
the  Life  of  St.  Ciaran  be  true  in  its  statement,  to  St.  Senan's 
mother's  marriage  with  two  brothers — she  being  a  Christian. 
This  confirms  Caesar's  and  Strabo's  allegations  (so  bitterly 
resented  by  old  school  Irish  antiquaries)  and  those  of 
Jerome  and  Benedict,  "  cognatas  suas  germanas  habere 
solebant  sibi  uxores,"  ^  and  indeed  to  some  degree  that  of 
Giraldus,  "  non  incestus  vitant."  In  fact,  in  certain 
religions  these  marriages  were  sacrosanct,  and,  where  the 
father  and  his  sons  were  regarded  as  not  akin  to  the  daugh- 
ters and  sisters,  they  were  fully  permissible.  Much  more 
was  this  true  of  mere  irregularity  in  the  forms  of  marriage, 
separation,  divorce  and  even  polygamy.  Diarmuid,  a 
nominally   Christian   High   King,  about  a.d.  550,   brought 

^  Yet  immoral  women  were  to  be  burned,  A71C.  Laivs,  v.  p.  144,  see  also 
Eticyc.  Relig.  v.  p.  456. 

^See  for  these  cases — Fiacha,  Irische  Texte,  iii.  p.  332;  Cairbre  Muse, 
Silva  Gad.  ii.  p.  535;  Children  of  Finn,  Ir.  Texte,  iii.  p.  277  ;  Cathaoir  Mdr, 
B.  of  Leinster,  f.  23,  Leab  nag  Ceati,  p.  199;  Mac  Lugach,  /;-.  Textc,  iii.  p. 
227  ;  Cormac,  ibid.  p.  424,  n  ;  Clothra,  Keating,  ii.  p.  223 ;  Ness,  Ktv. 
Celt.  xvi.  p.  149,  Keating,  ii.  p.  215;  Bresal,  Metr.  Dind S.  x.  p.  45  ;  Senan's 
Mother,  "Lives  of  the  Saints,  Book  of  Lismore,"  p. 275;  Caesar,  D.R.G. 
V.  xiv.  ;  Strabo,  ed.  Didot.  167,  xix.  Duben  (in  various  stages  of  the  legend)  is 
apparently  mother,  sister,  daughter  and  (when  the  bowdlerizer  triumj^hed)  sun 
of  Cairbre  ! 

•'See  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Brit.  Acad.  1905,  p.  136,  citing  Benedict,  i.  p.  2"^. 
See  also  Giraldus,  v.  p.  138. 
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his  two  wives  to  the  Oenach  of  Tailltiu  ^  and  the  chaste 
and  holy  Ciaran  restored  the  lost  hair  of  one  of  them. 
"  Plerique  illorum  quot  volebant  uxores  habebant,"  says 
Benedict ;  "  the  wife  on  the  neck  of  the  chief  wife  "  was 
lawful  bigamy  in  the  Irish  laws,  and  the  marriage  relations 
of  King  Brian  Boroimhe,  a  veritable  pillar  of  the  Faith, 
left  much  to  be  amended. 

I  touch  on  the  Ancient  Laws  ^  with  the  utmost  diffidence. 
No  critical  text  of  these  most  obscure  documents  has  been 
prepared,  and  the  translations  are  recognized  as  often 
doubtful  and  sometimes  incorrect.  Howbeit — though  we 
are  told  St.  Patrick  and  other  Christian  clerics  expurgated 
them — we  find  statements  apparently  allowing  connections 
for  a  year  like  the  "  Telltown  marriages."  A  woman  when 
put  away  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  what  she  had  made  ; 
if  repudiated  at  Belltaine,  to  two-thirds  of  a  ninth  part, 
if  at  Samhain  to  one-third  of  an  eighty-first  part.  She  could 
claim  a  sack  of  the  corn  and  bacon  she  had  prepared  "  for 
every  month  she  was  with  her  mate  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
i.e.  the  next  Belltaine  day — for  this  is  mostly  the  time  for 
which  they  make  their  separate  connection."  The  Booh 
of  Aicill  mentions  an  agreement  "  to  remain  together 
from  Belltaine  to  Belltaine."  Uisnech  was  like  Tailltiu, 
"marriages  were  broken  off  and  new  ties  formed,  judgements 
given  and  laws  amended  "  ;  ^  in  fact,  if  the  Church  failed 
to  ward  the  sacramental  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  old 
Irish  Law  and  public  opinion  gave  it  little,  if  any,  help. 

Even  so  late  as  1335  *  Pope  Benedict  III.  denounced 
certain  persons  in  Ireland  "  acting  according  to  the  rites 
and  sects  of  gentiles  and  pagans."  In  the  face  of  all  this 
testimony  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that,  down  to  times 
well    remembered    by     the     peasantry,     Telltown    was    a 

^  Silva  Gad.  ii.  pp.  77-7^- 

^Ancient  Laws,  ii.  pp.  78,  84,  271,  383,  391  ;   Book  of  Aicill,  ii.  p.  24. 

^  Encyc.  Kelig.  a7id  Ethics,  v.  p.  462. 

*Theiner,  "Vetera  Monumenta  Hib.  et  Scot."  p.  269. 
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recognized    centre   for   irregular  pagan  marriages  of  short 
duration. 

4.  The  Oenach  Tailltinn. 
We  can  only  very  briefly  abstract  all  that  shows  what 
other  rites  were  celebrated  at  this  great  Celtic  and  pre- 
Celtic  sanctuary.  As  we  saw,  the  real  centre  of  the  cere- 
monies is  the  god  Lug  and  his  marriage  with  Eriu.  The 
allegation  that  children  were  sacrificed  at  Tailltiu,  it  is 
true,  rests  on  a  mistranslation  of  a  corrupt  text,^  "  burning 
of  the  first  fruits,  or  chief  descendants,"  being  really 
"  burnings  of  empty  steadings."  Prof.  Gwynn  renders  it 
"  The  three  havocs  which  Patrick  forbade  in  it  (Tailltiu), 
stealing  of  oxen  in  the  yoke,  killing  of  cows  in  milk,  burning 
of  empty  steadings  " — some  mss.  add  "  not  a  primitive 
tradition  "  or  "  round  a  noble  family."  Nevertheless, 
in  face  of  the  exuberance  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  and  the  cases  of  it  in  Ireland — 
the  man  sacrificed  at  Emania  ;  the  children  at  Tara  and 
before  the  pillar  of  Crom  (or  Cenn)  Cruach  (perhaps  a 
Christian  nickname  for  Lug)  and  the  substituted  killing  of 
swine  at  the  foundation  of  Dun  Fidne,  about  a.d.  580, 
not  to  speak  of  the  children  given  to  be  devoured  by  the 
mountain  goddess  Echtge,  almost  necessitates  a  belief 
that  Tailltiu  was  defiled  by  these  horrible  rites..  Such 
Irish  sacrifices,  denied  so  angrily  by  Dr.  Joyce  and  other 
advocates  in  Ireland,  and  also  the  allegations  that  there  was 

^(Sir)  S.  Ferguson  in  Proc.  R.LAcad.  i.  ser.  ii.  (1870),  p.  267.  I  owe  the 
correction  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  Gwynn,  F.T.C.D.,and  Prof.  Bergin. 
"  Fogla,"  a  legal  term  for  "havoc,"  was  read  "  fola"  (blood). 

^  For  these  standard  cases,  see  Emania,  Three  h-.  Gloss,  p.  70  ;  Tara,  "  l^clitra 
Airt,"  Eriu,  iii.  pp.  149,  155  ;  Echtge,  Rennes  Dind  S.  k'ev.  Celt.  xv.  p.  458  ; 
Dun  Fidne,  "Life  of  St.  Cellach,"  Silva  Gadelica,  ii.  pp.  169-170.  Man 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  king  of  a  Sid  mound  (i.e.  a  god  or  demi-god), 
Jkuden  Da  Derga,  Ner.  Celt.  .xxii.  p.  368  ;  see  also  article  on  human 
sacrifice,  in  Eriji,  ii.  p.  86.  Compare  tiie  hoy  sacrificed  at  Dun  Enirys  in 
Nennius,  ed.  Stephenson,  p.  31,  and  Irish  Neniiius,  ed.  O'Donovan,  p.  93. 
Prof.  MacNeill  iliiiiks  the  rile  Jied  out  ante  430. 
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no  evidence  for  sun  worship  among  the  Irish  ^  (in  face  of 
its  severe  denunciation  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  Confessio 
and  the  unmistakable  worship  of  Lug  as  sun  god)  may  be 
passed  by  as  unnecessary  to  refute.  Perhaps  we  have, 
as  I  ventured  to  suggest  early  in  this  paper,  an  ancient 
hymn  to  Lug — "  Master  of  all  the  sciences,  Lug,  like  the 
sun  is  the  splendour  of  his  face.  He  rides  on  Manannan's 
steed  (the  waves),  swift  as  the  wind  of  spring.  What  else 
than  the  Sun  is  it }  This  is  the  radiance  of  Lug  Lamh- 
fada."  '^  Perhaps  it  was  sung  by  the  druids  at  the  very 
Lugnasad  of  Tailltiu.  The  god  was  probably  the  most 
dangerous  opponent  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  Patrick,  and 
well  might  the  Apostle  of  the  Irish  write:  "the  Sun  shall 
not  reign  for  ever  nor  shall  its  splendours  continue,  and 
woe  to  its  unhappy  worshippers."  ^ 

After  the  "Servile  Revolt,"^  probably  where  the  first 
faint  dawn  of  historic  legend  begins  in  Ireland,  King 
Tuathal  Techtmhar,  in  his  restoration  of  the  Celtic  mon- 
archy and  its  chief  sanctuaries,  re-established  the  fire  festival 
of  Lugnasad  and  its  sacred  fire  at  Tailltiu.  We  may  pass 
over  the  euheiiierist  attempt  to  discredit  the  Celtic  pantheon 
by  "  giving  gods  to  the  gods  "  and  making  the  Milesians 
defeat  and  slay  the  gods  of  the  Tuatha  De  (their  own  gods) 
MacGreine,    MacCuill    and    MacCethoir   at   Tailltiu.^     The 

^Social  Hist,  of  Aiicieiil  Jr.  i.  pp.  239,  2S2  ;  Irish  Navies  of  Places,  ser.  ii. 
chap.  xiv.  It  is  based,  most  unciitically,  on  the  mere  silence  of  the  Annals 
and  late  Lives. 

^  "  Fate  of  Children  of  Tuireann  "  Atlantis,  iv.  p.  161. 

•^App.  to  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  ed.  Stokes,  p.  374. 

*  Prof.  MacNeill's  interesting  study  is  in  New  Ireland  Kev.  xxv.  p.  5,  xxvi. 
pp.  8,  131.  There  is  much  evidence  that  the  beginning  of  historic  tradition  and 
genealogies  and  the  first  "draft"  of  the  lain  bo  Cualnge  date  from  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  The  tradition  that  Emania  fort  dates  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  seems  confirmed  by  several  La  Tene  brooches  of  that  period  found  in  its 
ambit.      See  also  Celtic  Reiiiezv,  iii.  p.  65,  and  Brit.  Acad.  1905,  p.  135. 

^  Probably  a  polemical  version  of  some  old  war  tale  of  the  gods.  The 
attack  of  the  Athenians  on  the  Tuatha  De  !  in  the  time  of  Bress  {Metr.  Dind 
S.  X.  p.  5),  and  the  extermination  of  the  god  race  by  the  Fiana  {Feis  tighe 
Chonaiu)  seem  of  similar  design. 
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"  chronologers  "  give  us  a  liberal  margin  as  to  the  date, 
B.C.  1569,  1545,  1399,  1229,  1066,  1071,  554  or  331,  and 
credulous  writers  still  select  and  believe  some  one  of  these  ! 
Tailltiu  is  seen  by  Cu  Chulaind,  ^but  has  no  place  in  his 
legends.  The  Tain  ho  Cualnge  tells  how  a  great-grandson 
of  Conall  Cernach  (Iliach  or  Amairgen)  drives  certain 
warriors  over  it  northward.^  The  "Will  of  Cathaoir  mor  " 
says  that  his  son  Fiacha  shall  enlarge  Tailltiu.^  The  High 
King  Dathi*  about  a.d.  422  celebrated  the  Tailltiu  oenach 
with  unusual  splendour  in  a  vain  attempt  to  propitiate 
the  gods  before  his  raid  into  Gaul.  St.  Patrick,  after  his 
visit  to  Tara,  purified  the  Oenach  Tailltinn  "  Taltenam 
ubi  fit  agon  regale."  ^  He  won  over  the  sons  of  Nial  and 
built  Donaghpatrick  Church  in  a  fort  near  Tailltiu.^  We 
have  already  alluded  to  King  Diarmuid's  celebration  (539- 
567)  ;  he  "held  the  oenach  of  Uisneach  at  Belltaine,'^  that 
of  Taillti  at  Lugnasad,  and  that  of  Tara  at  Samhain," 
putting  anyone  to  death  who  transgressed  these  solemnities,^ 
as  a  pagan  monarch  might  have  done.  No  wonder  that 
the  Church  has  drawn  his  picture  in  such  dark  colours 
in  its  tale  of  the  cursing  of  Tara.  He  also  held  a  special 
convention,  "  the  men  of  Erin  sitting  on  the  benches  of 
the  Assembly  ground  "  {such  scaffolds  being  provided 
under  the  Ancient  Laws),^  he  and  his  two  wives  sitting 
there  in  state.  Even  such  foolish  tales  as  how  Ambacuc 
swore  falsely  at  Tailltiu,  with  St.  Ciaran's  crozier  round 
his  neck,  and  how  his  head  fell  off,  how  he  lived  in  this 

'  Tain  ho  Cualnge,  in  an  outlook  from  a  hill,  a  favourite  custom  of  the  hero. 

^  I/iid.  pp.  293-5  ;   Lei^end  of  (jcjII,  Kev.  Celt.  xiv.  p.  401. 

^  Leabhar  na  g  Ceart,  p.  209.  *  Manuscript  Materials,  p.  287. 

^  Book  of  Armagh,  f.   10  a  2.  *  I'ripart.  Life,  p.  464  n. 

'  Belltaine,  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  p.  19,  is  defined  as  "lucky  fire,  two  fires, 
which  the  druids  make  with  ^reat  incantations.  .  .  .  They  used  to  drive  cattle 
between  them."  I  have  seen  this  done  in  Co.  Limerick  about  1871-4  and 
passed  through  and  o\  er  the  fires  myself. 

^  Silva  Gad.  ii.  pp.  78-89.  *  v.  p.  475. 
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condition  for  many  years  and  had  a  son  !  ^  shows  how 
dear  Tailltiu  was  to  the  Irish  mind.  Miracles  sometimes, 
however,  become  reahties  ;  three  "  aerial  ships  sailed 
over  Tailltiu  denach  "  during  the  visit  of  Murchad,  son 
of  Domnall.  A  similar  sight  was  there  during  the  War 
when  we  were  returning  from  Tailltiu  at  the  time  when  the 
enemy's  line  was  broken  in  July,  1 91 8  ;  but  by  that  time 
the  wonder  had  become  commonplace  !  ^ 

I  will  not  repeat  the  many  extracts  of  the  Amials  * 
telling  of  the  Oenach,  but  will  summarise  the  principal.  It 
was  visited  by  St.  Patrick  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
434,  and  there  was  a  tale  how  he  promised  that  no  one 
should  be  slain  at  it.*  This  was  broken  in  a  riot  in  716^" 
and  790,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  a  violent  battle.  This 
was  a  blow  from  which  the  Oenach  never  recovered  ; 
its  inviolability  was  gone  for  ever.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
King  of  Connacht  (though  his  army  "  fled  like  goats  " 
before  King  Aed),  807.  In  810  the  clerics  of  Tamlacht, 
near  Dublin,  who  had  been  plundered  by  the  Ui  Neill, 
went  and  prohibited  (banned)  the  games,  "  so  neither 
horse  nor  chariot  arrived  "  ;  they  were  paid  a  large  indem- 
nity. In  826  it  was  destroyed  and  many  slain  in  a  raid. 
In  830  a  disturbance  broke  out,  round  the  very  forad, 
or  President's  seat,  and  the  shrines  of  MacCuilind  and 
St.  Patrick,  which  the  clerics  used  to  exhibit  there  ;  so  many 

^  Silva  Gad.  ii.  p.  453  ;  Irish  Ncnnius,  p.  207  ;  Four  Masters,  under  A.  i  >. 
539,  and  Keating,  iii.  p.  52. 

^  Compare  Lir's  faial  accident  from  a  flying  machine,  the  visit  to  a  submerged 
island  in  a  diving  dress  (Squires'  Afyt/i  Brit.  Isles,  2nd  ed.  p.  103)  ;  the  aerial 
paddle  ship  raining  down  fire  and  death  ;  the  slaying  men  by  poison  gas 
{Duannire  Finn,  p.  136)  ;  the  blowing  upof  Slane  cross  and  the  flask  that  kept 
warm  drinks  hot  and  cool  drinks  cold,  and  we  see  that  Celtic  imagination 
only  lacked  practical  invention  to  forestall  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

•'Those  of  Ulster,  Clonmacnoise  and  Fotir  Masters. 

■*  Tripartite  Life,  evidently  the  tale  of  the  promise  was  earlier  than  716. 

*  Fighting  at  an  Oenach  was  strictly  forbidden  {Aiic.  Laws,  i.  p.  233)  ;  and 
at  the  Feis  ofTara  (Metr.  Dind  S.  x.  p.  713). 
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died.  Three  persons  were  struck  by  lightning  at  the  Assem- 
bly in  856,  and  the  strange  story  of  a  mysterious  explosion, 
which  blew  part  of  a  cross  ^  to  Tailltiu  ten  years  before, 
must  have  added  to  a  sense  of  insecurity.  At  last,  in  872, 
for  the  first  time  in  tradition,  the  Assembly  was  discontinued. 
Futile  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  it  in  898,  by 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Cerball  ;  in  916  by  Niall,  King  of  Tara  ; 
and  perhaps  by  King  Donchad  in  925,  when  the  Dub 
oenach^  was  stopped;  in  1006,  by  King  Mael  Sechlainn, 
after  eighty  years'  disuse  (his  rival,  King  Brian,  visited  the 
place  two  years  before,  but  had  not  attempted  to  hold  a 
meeting)  and  lastly,  after  114  years,  Ruadri,  the  last 
monarch  of  Ireland,  appropriately  closed  its  official  history 
by  a  huge  gathering  (the  crowds  covering  the  country  for 
several  miles)  in  1 166.  The  artificial  renewals  naturally 
died  out  when  the  Normans  occupied  the  country,  though 
some  sort  of  customary  sports  were  kept  up  by  their  tenants. 
Otherwise  the  last  trace  of  a  forgotten  god  and  discredited 
social  system  disappeared. 

Unlike  the  instructive  details  in  the  poem  on  the  great 
sister  Assembly  of  Carmun,  we  find  little  as  to  the  sports 
and  etiquette  at  Tailltiu.  The  chariot  races  and  horses 
are  named  in  many  sources,  notably  in  810,  and  in  Cormac's 
Glossary  a  century  later.  The  coursers  still  ran  in  1550, 
and  a  bard  frequented  the  place  so  late  as  1 571  and  played 
the  harp.  Sacred  fires  were  lit,  judgments  v/ere  given, 
offences  against  the  solemnities  were  punished  with  death, 
even  in  the  sixth  century,  and  we  hear  of  a  fine  for  cutting 
a  gap  in  the  grave  (mound)  of  a  chief  at  Suidech  na  Taillten,^ 

^  From  Slane  :  strange  to  say  a  small  fragmenl  of  a  Celtic  cross  remains 
there  (A*.  Soc.  Ant.  Ir.  xxxi.  pp.  421-4) ;    see  also  Irish  Ntmnius,  p.  215. 

*  It  was  held  by  every  monarch  of  Ireland  from  1500  B.C.  to  the  "  Dubh 
Oenach  "  of  Donchad,  son  of  Flann,  son  of  Mael-Sechlainn  (a.d.  918-942); 
see  Dind  S.  {Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  p.  51). 

^Ancient  Laws,  v.  p.  477,  a  penally  of  five  "  seds,"  like  the  double  tine  for 
going  over  the  "  nuir '"  (enclosure)  of  a  church  or  the  gate  of  a  fort  ("dun  '"). 
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and  the  placing  of  twelve  stakes  there.  The  Acallamh  ^ 
says  men  wore  at  it  "  special  and  gorgeous  attire."  The 
Book  of  Rights  2  attests  that  the  King  of  Oirghealla  (in 
Co.  Louth  and  Meath)  sat  "  a  sword's  length  distant  from 
the  King  of  Erin,"  as  he  did  at  Uisnech,  and  the  Stewards 
of  the  King  of  Uladh  were  present  to  collect  the  marriage 
fees.  We  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  forad  seat  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  benches  on  which  the  men  of  Erin  sat,  and  the 
curtas  at  Tailltiu  in  783.  The  Church,  in  its  endeavours  to 
Christianize  the  old  pagan  Assemblies,  used  to  send  its 
clergy  and  at  least  two  reliquaries,  in  1006,  when  they 
elected  a  comharb,  or  successor,  of  St.  Columba  and,  as  we 
saw,  interfered  in  a  less  friendly  manner  two  centuries 
before  ;  the  crozier  of  St.  Kieran  is  said  to  have  been 
sworn  upon  there.  Boys'  contests  are  mentioned  at  Tailltiu 
in  the  legends  of  Finn,^  and  local  tradition  tells  of  "  aquatic 
sports." 

In  the  next  three  centuries  I  have  only  found  one  allusion 
to  "  Rathken,  que  nunc  vocatur  Teltyn,  in  Machyrigalyn," 
in  a  deed  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  in  1246.*  Machaire 
gaileoiii,  the  present  ''  Morgallion,"  then  contained  Tell- 
town,  Oristown,  Donaghpatrick  and  Gibbstown,  but  these 
are  now  merged  into  Kells  Barony.  The  MacFeorais, 
Hibernicised  Berminghams,  evidently  held  it  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  present  Oristown.  In  1538  Patrick 
Plunkett  of  Gibbstown  held  Tallyton  ^  and  Mary  Cruys 
(posthumous  daughter  of  Christopher  Lord  Rathmore  and 
heroine  of  a  romantic  tradition),  about  1 5 50,  made  a  poem, 
which  alludes  to  "  the  coursers  of  Tailltiu  "  °  and  implies 

'  Si7z>a  Gadelica,  ii.  p.  256,  but  not  in  the  same  in  Irische  Texte,  iii.    p.    234. 
^  Leabar  na  g  Ceart,  pp.  137-143 

•"'  Duanaire  Finn  "  [frisk  Texts  Soc),  ed.  MacNeill,  pp.  133-4.      Finn  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  Nuada,  so  closely  connected  with  the  place. 

*  Reg.  S.  Maty's  Ad.  No.  16,  p.  199. 

^  /;/(/.  Exchequer,  Hen.   Vfll.  No.  45. 

*  "  Rathmore  and  its  Traditions,"  M.E.M.  (Trim.  1880),  p.  il. 
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that  the  races  still  continued.  "  Oriestone  "  is  first  named 
in  1 571,  a  certain  harper,  Brian  Mahon,  resided  there :  ^ 
another  interesting  "  survival,"  the  last  recorded  successor 
of  the  harper  Lug.  In  165 1  the  Down  Survey  marks 
Telltowne  and  Oristowne,  showing  a  pillar,  or  rock,  in  the 
latter,  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  oenach,  if  not  the  Fdl  itself.^ 
The  fair  at  Oristown  was  granted  Jan.  21st,  1678,  to  Henry 
(Barnewell),  second  Viscount  Kingsland.  It  was  held  on 
May  1st  (Belltaine)  and  Sept.  29th,^  but  was  afterwards 
held  about  twelve  days  later.  As  I  noted,  it  can  be  traced 
down  to  Oct.  1 2th,  1806. 

Old  Descriptions   1836-1864. 

Briefly,  to  summarise  O'Donovan's  notes  on  the  ground  : 
he  found  the  Dindgna  Taillteann,^  or  great  Ring,  called 
Cnocdn  a  chrainn,  and  used  as  a  warren.  It  was  also  called 
"  Rath  Martinraw,"  for  the  fairies  carried  a  man  named 
Martin  into  it.  He  also  notes  the  Luganeany,  where  the 
marriages  had  been  celebrated,  the  old  paved  sunken 
way  called  "  Cromwell's  Road,"  and  a  heap  of  stones  at  its 
western  end  called  "  Cros  Bunamucraide,''  a  reputed  grave 
of  a  Christian  warrior  Art.  The  "  blind  lochs  "  were 
reputedly  for  aquatic  sports,  and  had  been  dug  by  the 
Firbolgs.^  At  Donaghpatrick  a  number  of  people  with 
a  piper  and  whiskey  went  down  a  subterranean  passage  ; 
the  music  was  heard  under  the  church,  "  the  rest  is  silence  " 

^  Fiants,  Eliz.  No.  1720. 

"Also  see  Book  of  Distribution  and  Survey,  p.  85  (in  Dublin  Record  Office). 
The  lands  were  occupied  by  the  Plunketts  and  Barnewells  and  passed  to  Col. 
D.  Redmond  and  James  Duke  of  York. 

■'■  Comm.  of  Grace,  roll  15,  pars.  i.  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  M  Garry  for 
finding  it  for  me.  Roll.  8,  Car.  II,  an.  xix.  No.  6,  dorso,  mentions  Oristown 
in  Kells. 

*Or  Tulach  an  Coibche,  "  mound  of  the  buying,"  at  Oenach  Taillte  (  Three 
Jr.  Gloss,  p.  48). 

*  He  adds  that  St.  Patrick  banished  the  ghost  of  King  Laogaire  into  the 
Dubh  Loch. 
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— no  one  returned.  He  sneers  at  Jocelin's  story  of  St. 
Patrick  cursing  the  river  Selen,  and  says  the  Blackwater 
abounds  in  fish. 

Sir  Wilham  Wilde,  besides  his  account  of  the  "  marriages," 
tells,  in  1849,  how  the  soul  of  Leogaire,  the  High  King, 
was  put  by  St.  Patrick  into  a  hole  near  the  Blackwater 
called  "  the  short  road  to  Hell  "  ;  thence  arose  a  huge 
serpent  with  a  long  mane,  "the  old  King  of  the  Black 
Rath,"  scaring  some  men  who  cut  peat  in  the  marshy 
hollow.  He  tells  a  rather  conventional  story  of  Leogaire 
sending  a  savage  bull  to  kill  the  saint.  It  is  eaten  by 
Patrick's  workmen  and  the  saint,  when  the  wicked  king 
comes  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  wraps  the  bones  in  the  hide 
and  throws  it  into  the  Blackwater,  when  the  beast  comes  to 
life  and  swims  across  to  the  King.^ 

Eugene  Conwell  ^  was  misled,  in  1864,  by  Fergusson's  ^ 
unsupported  conjecture  that  Tailltiu  was  at  Loch  Crew 
Cairns.  .Still  he  notes  the  remains  at  Telltown — the  Rath 
Dubh,  the  three  artificial  lakes,  the  "  parallel  "  mounds 
known  as  the  "  Knockans,"  and  "  the  Vale  of  Marriage," 
the  Knockans  being  "  the  Hill  of  Separation,"  w^here 
contracted  couples  could  separate  by  standing  back  to 
back  and  walking  away.  This  was,  however,  told  of 
Rathdufi^  in  1836. 

The  Remains. 
I  need  do  very  little  beyond  enumerating  the  remains. 
They  are  (l)  the  Rath  Dubh.      It  is  a  raised,  nearly  circular 
platform,  once  with  a  ring,  fosse,  and  outer  ring.     The  last 

'  Probably  based  on  the  early  name  of  the  stream,  "Bo  Guaire,"  as  the 
Boyne  was  "  Bo  find"  (Metr.  Diud.  S.  x.  pp.  33-5  and  note  p.  481). 

"^  Proc.  K.I.  Acad.  \v..  ser.  i.  pp.  170-355,  and  i.  ser.  ii  (xv.  consec.)  p.  72. 
Despite  his  bias  he  gives  all  the  facts  most  candidly. 

^  Rude  Stone  Mommients  of  All  Countries  (1872),  p.  199.  So  careless  are 
the  author's  other  statements  that  he  says  that  Ireland  has  only  a  few  standing 
solitary  dolmens  (p.  224),  and  endorses  the  absurd  theory  of  the  sixth  century 
dolmen  at  Ballina  Mayo  (p.  233). 
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was  levelled  and  the  fosse  nearly  obliterated  by  a  vandal 
farmer  just  before  1836.  0' Donovan  says  there  were 
four  rings,  but  confesses  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  based  on 
the  fort  of  Tlachtga.  The  fosse  is  about  24'  wide  and  45' 
deep  where  best  preserved  to  the  N.E.  The  fort  is  8'  to 
13'  high  ;  the  mound,  21'  to  18'  thick  below  and  6'  on  top  ; 
the  featureless  enclosure  is  about  332'  E.  and  VV.,  310' 
N.  and  S.  over  all,  and  224'  inside.  It  is  much  injured 
to  the  east,  and  a  gravel  pit  is  cut  into  it  at  the  S.W. 
It  lies  in  Telltown,  near  the  river.  (2-4)  Three  marshy 
hollows,  possibly  artificial,  called  "  the  Blind  Lochs,"  the 
middle  one  being  the  serpent-haunted  "  Dubh  Loch."  ^ 
I  saw  no  hut  sites,  tracks,  or  traces  of  earthworks  between 
Rathduff  and  the  Great  Ring.  The  three  hollows  are  also 
in  Telltown.  (5)  The  Great  Ring,  in  Oristown,  is  the 
traditional  grave  of  Tailltiu.  A  segment  about  150'  long 
remains.  It  is  about  12'  high,  9'  wide  on  top,  and  50' 
below.  To  the  north,  where  it  is  levelled  to  a  couple  of 
feet  high,  it  runs  for  over  50'  to  the  next  field.  There  it 
can  be  traced  faintly  for  over  80'  more.  To  the  south  it 
curves  round  for  about  260',  only  the  base  remaining. 
The  fosse  and  terrace,  being  inside,  show  that  it  was 
ceremonial,^  not  defensive.  The  fosse  is  about  5'  deep 
and  usually  wet ;  it  is  6'  to  9'  wide  below.  The  terrace  ^ 
is  9'  on  top  and  about  25'  across  the  slope  it  is  6'  high. 
This  great  mound,  one  of  the  most  historic  sites,  and  all  the 
names  save  Rath  Dubh,  have  been  omitted  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  staff,  though  0' Donovan  designed  an  excellent 
map,  with  careful  names.     They  (to  atone  for  this)  inserted 

1  These  should  be  excavated,  as  the  Celts  threw  votive  offerings  into  such 
sacred  waters  as  the  ponds  of  Tolosse,  and  the  many  fine  objects  found  just 
below  the  shore  at  Loch  Gur,  Co.  Limerick,  seem  to  attest  a  similar  practice 
in  Ireland. 
'^Like  Killowen,  Co.  Wexford  {R.  Soc.  Ant.  Jr.  xlviii.  pp.  8  and  13), 
*  "  Men  sit  on  the  dyke  of  the  fort"  at  the  Rath  of  Incantations  (/rm//^ 
Texte,  iv.  No.  i). 
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the  unfounded  name  "  Rath  Oirthir."  Even  the  Great 
Ring  is  not  marked.  (6)  A  trace  of  terracing  in  the  same 
field.  (7)  Another  artificial  pool.  (8)  A  well,  which  in 
wet  seasons  still  floods  the  Luganeany,  as  in  1836.  (9) 
An  old  paved  hollow  way  2'  to  4'  deep  and  from  6'  to 
8'  and  10'  to  12'  wide  in  parts.  It  runs  from  St. 
Catherine's  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  next  (10)  The 
site  of  a  cairn  of  stones  (with  an  old  hawthorn  bush),  called 
in  1836  "  Cros  Bunnamucnaide."  The  name  recalls 
(with  the  frequent  confusion  of  r  and  n)  that  of  Cam  mac- 
craide  (another  vanished  cairn)  at  Tara.  The  "Cros"  was 
levelled  when  the  "  garden  "  of  an  adjoining  house  was 
extended  to  include  a  section  of  the  old  road. 

The  remains  at  Donaghpatrick  are  so  close  to  those  in 
Oristown,  and  their  tradition  so  closely  connected,  that 
they  may  be  included  in  this  survey. 

(11)  A  fine  earthwork;  I  at  first  regarded  it  as  residential, 
but  from  its  plan  resembling  Skeirk  and  other  mounds  ^ 
evidently  sepulchral  and  ceremonial,  it  is  probably  a  Sid 
mound.  The  eastern  part  has  been  barbarously  levelled 
and  the  whole  planted  with  trees  and  laurels,  now  almost 
impenetrable.  The  Tripartite  Life  names  a  rath,  or 
curia,  near  the  church  ;  Jocelin  calls  it  an  arx,  and  the 
Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Dublin,  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century,  calls  it  curia.  Seven  prisoners  were 
"  crucified  "  at  "  the  violation  of  Domnach  Phadruig  "  in 
A.D.  745  ;  it  is  unlikely  that  these  were  of  the  clerical 
establishment.  It  has  a  rounded  mound  about  20'  higher 
than  the  main  fosse  to  the  north.  A  shallow,  curved  fosse 
separates  this  from  a  crescent-shaped  platform  between 
140'  to  150'  across,  but  its  east  side  is  levelled.  It  was 
fairly  clear  in  1899  when  I  planned  it,  but  is  too  overgrown 

'  There  are  conjoined  mounds  in  the  oenach  groups  of  Tara,  Monaster- 
anenagh,  Oenach  Culi  and  Temair  Erann.  The  "mote"  at  Navan  has  a 
crescent  annexe  and  is  perhaps  ceremonial  liice  the  fort  near  Lismore,  Co. 
VVaterford. 
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to  re-examine.  It  rises  usually  il'  over  the  main  fosse. 
There  are  three  deep  fosses,  the  depths  are — the  inner  10'  to 
11',  the  next  13'  to  15',  and  the  outer  6'  to  8'.  The 
rings  between,  rising  to  the  same  heights,  are  27'  to  30' 
thick  below  and  6'  to  9'  on  top.  The  outer  is  6'  over  the 
field.     The  whole  measures  about  400'  over  all  N.  and  S. 

(12)  The  church,  as  we  know  from  the  Lives,  was  built 
in  a  fort.^  The  south  section  of  this  is  well  marked — a 
curved  terrace  round  the  modern  church.  At  its  foot 
lie  some  large  rude  blocks.  On  its  platform  we  find  (13) 
A  pillar  stone  6'  4"  high  by  16"  by  13"  ;  on  the  north 
side  is  a  deep  slit  4"  long.  It  has  no  tradition.  (14)  A 
stone  with  a  reveal  3"  by  4"  ;  it  measures  30"  by  25"  by  10", 
and  resembles  the  slabs  at  Slane,  Co.  Meath,  and  elsewhere,^ 
forming  "  bone  boxes  "  or  late,  angular  cists,  with  two 
slab  covers  and  end  pieces.  (15)  Another  slab,  nearly 
buried,  is  seen  south  of  the  church,  and  is  probably  that 
noted  by  Wilde  as  of  the  "  Slane  type."  ^  There  are  also 
an  old  font  and  a  Plunkett  tombstone  dated  1575. 

(16)  There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Telltown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  and  lay  in  an 
unfenced  little  burial  spot  near  the  modern  house  of  the 
name.* 

The  importance  of  the  primitive  religion  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Celts  is  getting  widely  recognized.      Ireland  preserved 

^  Tripart.  Life,  i.  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  464-5  and  284.  In  return  for  the  grant  he  dug 
a  fort  for  Crimthann  opposite  the  door,  i.e.  to  the  west  (for  "  liis  vessels  lay  in 
the  east "  of  his  churches).  The  circular  plantation  to  the  west  of  the  church 
may  follow  the  lines  of  the  older  rath,  but  1  found  no  certain  trace  there. 

-  Kilchorna,  Aranmore  ;  Kilnacananagh,  Inishere  ;  Termon  Cronain,  Co. 
Clare  ;  and  Killabuonia,  Co.  Kerry. 

^  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  p.  iSi  ;  see  also  K.  Soc.  .Antt.  Ir. 
xxxi.  p.  418. 

*  It  is  strange  that  no  church  site  was  on  the  actual  Oenach  fields.  We  read 
how  "a  trench  for  a  church  was  marked  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the 
elements  for  the  first  time"  at  Brugh  in  A.D.  499,  and  St.  Brigid's  wicker 
church  was  at  a  sacred  grove  and  fire  shrine  and  near  the  mounds  of  a  cemetery 
and  oenach  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 
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these  almost  untouched  by  the  culture  of  Rome  and  but 
little  modified  even  by  Christianity.^  She  alone  had  the 
good  fortune  to  preserve  a  large  mass  of  the  tradition  of 
her  pre-Christian  past,  and  is  rich  in  the  remains  to  which 
these  traditions  refer  with  such  wonderful  topographical 
accuracy.^  In  calling  attention  to  the  very  curious  fact 
that  rites,  commemorating  the  marriage  of  two  great 
Celtic  gods  with  the  personified  Ireland,  subsisted  till  a  few 
generations  past,  I  hope  the  limitations  and  faults  of  this 
paper  may  be  forgiven.  It  illustrates  the  marvellous 
vitality  of  ancestral  religion  and  observance,  which  survived 
for  thirteen  centuries  in  face  of  Christianity,  and  for  six 
centuries  from  the  Norman  conquest  ^  resisted  the  efforts 
of  different  laws  and  -a  hostile  civilization. 

^  So  the  rites  of  the  harvest  j^oddess  Aine  survived  wilh  portions  of  her 
legend  (as  known  from  890  down)  till  after  1879  in  modified  form  to  our 
\.\mii  {Proi.  R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  p.  59). 

*I  would  refer  to  the  monograph  of  Prof.  Macalister,  "  Temair  Breg "'  (on 
Tara)  in  Proc.  R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  pp.  231-399;  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Orpen  on  Carman  (A'.  Soc,  Anft.  It:  xxvi.  pp.  11-41) ;  to  others  on  the  great 
Munster  Sanctuary-Assemblies  of  Temair  Erann,  Knockainey,  Oenach  Chuli 
and  Oenach  Cairbre  in  same  journal,  xlviii.  p.  ill  and  xiix.  p.  i  ;  and  those 
on  the  same  in  Pt-oc.  R.I.Acad,  xxxiv.  p   47,  p.  127  ;  xxxv.  p.  363. 

'Bardic  conferences  were  held  at  Bruree,  Co.  Limerick,  till  1746,  and 
Dunaha,  Co.  Clare,  till  after  1820;  I  have  recorded  the  succession  of  the  last 
from  the  ancient  bardic  families  (Mac  Curtin,  etc. )  of  Corcomroe  [Norlh  Munster 
Archaeol.  Soc.  ii.).  The  sports  at  the  inauguration  place  of  the  Dal  Cais 
(Oenach  Maig  Adair,  Co.  Clare)  lasted  at  least  till  1845. 

'  [The  illustrations  of  this  article  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Author.— Z;V.]. 


COLLECTANEA. 


FoLK-LORE    IN    THE    OlD    TESTAMENT. 

Sir  James  Frazer  kindly  sends  the  following  letters  on  questions 
connected  with  his  recent  work,  Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament : 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  book  on  the  Folk-lore  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  great  interest  and  profit.  There  is  one 
point  on  which  you  may  be  interested  to  have  further  infor- 
mation ;  viz.  the  story  of  how  Gideon  chose  his  men.  When  I 
was  in  Palestine  some  years  ago  friends  who  knew  the  country 
advised  me  never  to  drink  direct  from  a  spring  or  stream  but 
to  adopt  the  method  of  Gideon's  selected  men — not  for  magical 
reasons  but  on  sanitary  grounds.  The  springs  and  streams 
of  Palestine  abound  in  leeches,  which  a  careless  drinker  is  very 
apt  to  swallow.  They  stick  in  the  throat  and  cause  serious 
haemorrhage  and  discomfort  (see  Masterman,  Parasitology, 
vol.  i.  p.  282  (1908)).  While,  therefore,  it  is  quite  correct  to 
say  that  by  noting  how  men  drank  water  from  a  stream  Gideon 
was  testing  them  for  carefulness,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  test  had  any  magical  or  sentimental  basis.  In  a  recent 
trip  to  Seistan  in  Eastern  Persia  I  noticed  Indian  coolies  care- 
fully skimming  water  from  the  surface  of  springs  in  the  desert 
with  a  brass  dish  for  the  same  reason.  Curiously,  or  perhaps 
naturally,  enough,  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  presence 
of  the  leeches,  the  existence  of  which  was  entirely  ignored  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  their  Cordon. 

Since  I  have  studied  the  natural  history  of  Palestine  on  the 
spot  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  old  Hebrews 
were,  compared  with  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  extremely 
accurate  observers  of  nature,   and  fond  of  scattering  in   their 
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narrative  almost  irrelevant  statements  of  observed  fact.  For 
instance,  it  is  recorded  that  when  Jezebel  was  thrown  out  of 
the  window  and  killed,  dogs  ate  her  up  except  the  palms  of  her 
hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet  and  her  skull.  The  story  seems 
to  have  no  particular  point,  but  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the 
palms  and  soles  were  left  intact  may  be  explained  by  another 
fact  previously  noted,  that  she  had  just  performed  her  toilet, 
and  had,  therefore,  stained  her  hands  and  feet  with  henna, 
which  is  very  bitter,  as  Eastern  ladies  do. 

As  to  the  head  not  being  eaten,  there  is  a  wide-spread  popular 
belief  that  dogs  will  not  touch  a  human  face  if  they  can  help 
it,  and  I  have  this  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  being 
true.  I  was  shown  in  Shanghai  in  191 5  some  photographs 
of  the  horrors  of  a  massacre  that  had  taken  place  shortly  before. 
One  of  these  photographs  represented  dogs  eating  a  human 
corpse.  They  had  devoured  practically  the  whole  body  and 
limbs,  but  the  face  and  head  were  untouched. 

Many  of  these  little  observations  of  fact  have,  through  the 
ignorance  of  commentators,  absorbed  a  miraculous  tinge, 
for  instance  the  story  of  the  she-bears  which  rent  the  children 
who  mocked  Elisha,  that  of  the  mess  of  wild  gourds  given  by 
the  same  prophet  to  the  sons  of  prophets  who  visited  him  in 
a  time  of  famine,  and  even  that  of  the  "  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes." 

She-bears  are  notoriously  bad-tempered  when  prematurely 
roused  from  their  winter  sleep  by  any  noise.  Elisha,  we  may 
be  sure,  had  passed  on  for  some  distance  before  the  children 
shouted  at  him  and  their  shouts  and  his  disturbed  the  bears 
without  any  impulse  from  him.  Elisha  is  not  a  character  for 
whom  I  have  any  great  respect  except  as  a  medicine-man,  but  he 
may  be  absolved  of  cruelty  on  this  count.  That  the  mess  of 
colocynth  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Elisha  to  poison 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  who  had  waxed  sarcastic  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  Elijah,  there  is  no  evidence  ;  but  if  it  was  so,  it 
was  a  very  clumsy  attempt ;  for  the  colocynth  is  only  poisonous 
in  large  quantities  and  is  so  bitter  that  a  single  mouthful  of 
food  in  which  it  was  present  even  in  small  quantities  would 
betray  it  immediately.     The  young  men  who  partook  of  the 
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mess  would  naturally  eject  it  at  once.  The  whole  of  the  pot 
was  emptied  out  and  Elisha  was  obliged  to  provide  from  his 
secret  hoard  a  mess  of  porridge. 

The  so-called  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is  not  in  my  opinion 
described  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  miracle  at  all,  but 
rather  to  illustrate  the  interest  that  Christ  took  in  the  daily 
pursuits  of  his  followers.  In  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  certain 
fish  collected  in  large  numbers  before  the  breeding  season 
round  the  mouth  of  small  streams.  Their  shoals  can  be  seen 
by  a  man  walking  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  at  many 
places  shelving,  much  more  easily  than  by  people  in  a  boat. 

Nelson  Annandale. 


The  Six  Simpletons  and  Other  Stories. 

[Folk-lore,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  JJ.) 

Sir  George  Grierson's  note  on  the  travels  of  "  The  Prince  that 
Didn't  Exist,"  reminds  me  of  another  familiar  tale  found  in 
regions  far  distant  from  one  another.  Miss  Sita  Devi  has 
recently  published,  in  the  Bengali  language,  a  delightful  little 
volume  of  folk-tales  entitled  Niret  Gurur  Kahini,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  a  simpleton  Brahman 
called  Niret  and  his  five  disciples,  as  silly  as  himself,  known  by 
the  significant  names  of  Akat,  Haba,  Hada,  Boka  and  Ahmak. 
This  legend  Miss  Sita  has  borrowed  from  The  Adventures  of  the 
Gooroo  Noodle,  by  Benjamin  Barrington,  I.C.S.,  itself  copied 
from  the  eighteenth  century  version  of  the  Rev.  P.  Vesci,  in 
the  Tamil  language,  published  under  the  title  of  Guru  Para'^ 
marttan.  Now  it  happens  that  about  1886  I  was  told  this  same 
story  in  the  Bodo  or  Kachari  language  in  Assam  by  a  Kachari 
friend  of  mine  called  Samson,  with  some  variations.  No 
doubt  the  story  is  found  all  over  India,  but  that  it  should  be 
common  to  Hindu  Trichinopoli  and  to  the  non-Hindu  Kachari 
dwars  is  surprising. 

J.  D.  Anderson. 
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Sympathetic  Medicine. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Marett  kindly  forwards  a  letter  from  S.  Martin 
Harvey,  Orderly,  27th  General  Hospital,  Cairo,  to  the  following 
effect.  A  soldier  was  sent  to  the  hospital  suffering  from  malaria, 
a  broken  leg  and  gunshot  wounds  in  his  body.  He  brought 
with  him  a  bag,  such  as  that  supplied  to  every  soldier  by  the 
Red  Cross,  from  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  part- 
Finally,  he  gave  it  to  the  Sister  on  condition  that  she  would 
keep  it  safe  for  him.  She  asked  him  what  was  in  the  bag, 
and  he  pushed  his  hand  in  and  brought  out  a  tiny  grey  mouse, 
saying  that  he  was  sure  to  die  if  he  was  ever  parted  from  it. 
This  mouse  was  a  remarkable  little  animal.  While  I  was  in 
charge  of  it  on  some  days  it  seemed  inanimate  or  dead.  On 
such  days  the  soldier  seemed  always  to  be  a  little  better,  but 
when  the  mouse  woke  up  he  always  had  a  relapse.  Day  by  day 
he  made  no  recovery,  and  seemed  to  be  fading  away,  but  he 
incessantly  called  for  his  mouse.  At  last,  when  no  one  thought 
he  would  live,  his  mouse  was  given  back  to  him,  and  in  a  fort- 
night he  was  up  and  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  In  another 
fortnight  he  went  back  to  duty. 


The    Kuttichthan    or    Poltergeist    of    Malabar,    South 

India  :  Buried  Treasure. 
A  Malayalam  newspaper  reports  that  a  Kuttichthan  has 
been  haunting  a  house  here.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
people,  and  especially  with  a  Brahman  lad,  who  was  informed 
that  the  real  home  of  the  spirit  was  in  a  certain  village,  and 
when  he  was  taken  home  he  ceased  to  visit  his  friends. 

In  another  village  there  was  a  sacred  grove  into  which,  owing 
to  the  belief  regarding  it,  no  one  dared  to  enter  or  cut  the  trees. 
In  December  last  a  weaver  with  some  workmen  dared  to  go 
into  the  grove.  When  they  began  to  dig  a  shrine  in  the  grove 
a  workman  heard  a  metallic  sound  and  some  buried  treasure 
came  to  view.  When  the  weaver  ventured  to  touch  it  a  figure 
like  that  of  a  bull  appeared.  Then  a  voice  was  heard  saying, 
"  Do  not  touch  it  now,  but  you  can  have  it  in  three  years." 
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The  weaver  insisted  on  taking  the  treasure,  which  consisted  of 
three  pieces  of  gold  shaped  Hke  banana  shoots.  Soon  after 
he  fell  ill,  and  the  more  medicine  he  took  the  worse  he  became, 
and,  finally,  as  he  lay  dying,  he  called  out  that  a  bull  was 
driving  its  horns  into  his  side.  Then  his  wife  and  all  his  children 
save  one,  a  boy  eight  years  old,  died  also.  The  boy  used  to  say 
that  some  one  was  standing  near  watching  the  treasure,  and  he 
asked  a  neighbour  to  take  it  to  his  house.  When  he  did  so, 
he  and  all  his  family,  except  one  man,  died.  Now  the  street 
is  deserted,  and  though  at  the  beginning  people  attributed 
the  mortality  to  cholera,  they  now  account  for  it  by  believing 
that  it  is  due  to  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  in  charge  of  the  treasure. 

Thiruvaltar  V.  Thanu  Pillai. 


Charm  against  Witches  and  Evil  Spirits. 
[Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  75.) 

The  charm  No.  II.,  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  William 
Sykes  of  Marsden,  occurs  in  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  for  a  Penny, 
or  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  i2mo.  n.d.  (see  Notices  of 
Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chap-books,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S. 
Percy  Society,  1849).  ^t  is  there  given  as  follows  : — "  A  night- 
spell  to  catch  thieves.  The  following  will  drive  away  any  evil 
spirit  that  haunts  houses,  or  other  places  ;  and  having  it  about 
you,  no  thief  can  harm  you,  but  if  he  comes  to  rob  a  garden, 
orchard,  or  a  house,  he  cannot  go  till  the  sun  riseth  :  having 
in  every  four  corners  of  the  house  this  sentence  written  upon 
fine,  true  virgin  parchment.  '  Omnes  Spiritus  laudet  Dominus 
Mosem  habe.  Prophetas  exerget  Deus,  dissipari  inter  inimicos.' 
But  if  for  a  garden,  or  orchard,  it  must  be  placed  at  the  four 
corners  thereof  ;  and  if  to  keep  one  from  being  robbed  on  the 
road,  to  have  it  always  about  him,  and  fear  God." 

I  have  a  charm  containing  a  similar  formula  which  I  obtained 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  from  an  old  farmer  in 
Pendle  Forest.  This  district  obtained  considerable  notoriety 
in    the   seventeenth    centurv    in    connection    with    the    trial    of 
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Mistress  Alice  Nutter  and  others  for  Witchcraft,  and  behef  in 
witchcraft  still  lingers  there,  or  did  till  quite  recently,  among  the 
older  inhabitants.  The  old  farmer,  to  whom  I  have  referred 
was  a  firm  believer  in  witches,  and  averred  that  he  had  seen 
some,  and  that  they  could  make  themselves  larger  and  smaller 
at  will.  He  had  about  twenty  charms  of  various  kinds  written 
on  pieces  of  paper,  by  which  he  set  very  great  store.  I  managed 
to  get  two  of  them,  and  the  one  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  written 
on  a  very  small  piece  of  paper  in  an  illiterate  hand.  It  is 
endorsed,  "  For  the  house  and  was  intended  to  be  placed  over 
the  door  to  protect  the  house  and  its  inmates.  On  the  front 
is  written,  "  Omnes  spiritu  laudet  domnum  moson  habent  diisot 
propheates  exurgrat  disipentur  iuimicus.'"  The  last  three  words 
seem  intended  for  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  "  Exurgat 
Deus,  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.'"  Amongst  the  other  charms 
which  this  old  farmer  had  was  one  labelled  "  For  the  field."  It 
was  similar  to  the  one  last  described,  but  had  these  words 
added,  "  Let  all  the  cattle  in  this  field  prosper  "  and  there  was 
the  following  direction  for  its  use  appended,  "  Put  in  a  gap." 

These  charms  were  not  regarded  in  Pendle  Forest  as  mere 
curiosities.  The  old  farmer,  a  short  time  before  my  interview 
with  him,  was  consulted  by  a  neighbour  with  reference  to  a 
cow  that  was  seriously  ill.  The  good  man,  instead  of  consulting 
a  book  on  veterinary  science,  had  recourse  to  his  collection  of 
charms.  Selecting  the  one  labelled  "for  the  house,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shippen  where  the  cow  was,  and  placed  the  potent 
paper  over  the  door.  This  was  believed  to  have  produced  the 
desired  effect  as  the  animal  speedily  recovered. 

Wm.  T.  M.  Weeks,  F.S.A. 
Westand,  Clitheroe. 


Bonfires  in  Norway. 


Sir  James  Frazer  in  forwarding  this  communication  remarks  that  it  is  of 
some  interest  as  comparatively  little  concerning  popular  festivals  has  been 
reported  from  Norway. 

In  1907  I  read  in  The  Golden  Bough  (Second  Edition,  1900, 
iii.  344)  the  following  remarks  on  the  bonfires  and  effigies  which 
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ought  to  have  been  burnt  in  them  :  "  Again,  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  huge  bonfires  are  kindled  on  hills  and  eminences 
on  Mid-summer  Eve.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any 
effigy  is  burned  in  these  bonfires  ;  but  the  burning  of  an  effigy 
is  a  feature  which  might  easily  drop  out  after  its  meaning  was 
forgotten." 

I  had  been  informed  by  Professor  Martin  Haegstad  of  the 
University  of  Kristiania  that  in  some  Norwegian  compositions, 
written  bythe  pupils  of  our  "teacher-schools,"  he  had  seen  some- 
thing about  some  figures  burnt  in  the  bonfires  of  St.  John's 
Eve,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  sought-for  effigies.  But  I 
was  unable  to  procure  more  definite  information,  until  in  the 
summer  of  1918  in  Bergen  I  happened  to  discover  a  little  more 
about  it. 

What  Professor  Haegstad  told  me  was  as  follows  : 
In  Nordf  jord  and  Nordhordland  the  young  people  on  St.  John's 
Eve  raise  a  big  pole  or  an  oar  with  cross-arms  and  wreathed 
with  juniper.  This  figure  is  called  "  Jonsokkallen,"  i.e.  the 
John' s  Eve  man,  Jonsok  being  derived  from  John's  vaka  [i.e. 
St.  John's  vigil),  and  kail  being  equivalent  to  Anglo-Saxon 
ceorl,  old-Norwegian  karl,  a  man.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  word  '' kalV  is  often  employed  in  compound  words 
expressing  the  identity  of  some  ancient  heathen  god,  e.g.  the 
Lappish  Wor digalles,  i.e.  Thore-kall,  as  they  still  speak  in  Sweden 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  god  Thor.  Further,  we  find  the  word 
in  "  ovnskallen,"  i.e.  the  oven-kail,  the  carved  piece  of  wood 
that  was  placed  near  the  oven  in  our  old  "  smoke  buildings," 
i.e.  the  primitive  buildings  where  the  smoke  escaped  through 
a  square  opening  in  the  roof.  The  word  "  kail  "  is  also  found 
in  a  series  of  terminations  employed  of  different  supernatural 
beings,  especially  in- the  agricultural  world,  as  skurakallen,  i.e. 
the  corn-harvest-kal! ;  slaatlakallen,  i.e.  the  hay-kail,  etc.  And  we 
are  also  able  to  find  the  word  in  the  names  of  some  mountains,  as 
"  the  Vaagakallen  "  in  Lofoten,  representing  no  doubt  some 
supernatural  being,  as  all  passers-by  have  to  take  off^  their  caps 
when  they  for  the  first  time  pass  the  mountain.  So  I  fee] 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  "  Jonsokkall  "  is  a  reminiscence 
of  a  supernatural  being,  a  deity,  that  was  in  remote  ages  burnt 
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in  the  bonfires  blazing  in  every  parish  on  Midsummer  Eve  in 
Norway,  as  they  are  still  blazing  this  very  day  on  innumerable 
hills  all  over  the  country. 

Besides    the    "  Jonsokkall," — I    again   cite   Mr.    Haegstad — 
a  smaller  pyre  is  first  set  on  fire. 

This  figure — the  "  Jonsokkall  " — the  pole  with  the  cross- 
arms  bound  with  the  juniper,  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen  and  Aalesund  to  Larvik  and  Tonsberg 
in  the  south  of  Norway.  Thus  near  the  town  of  Egersund  they 
build  their  St.  Han's  (St.  John's)  Eve  bonfires  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  with  tar-tubs  on  the  three  points  of  it,  the  figure 
being  called  "  the  Rygla."  Rygla  means  a  little  heap  com- 
posed of  stones  and  the  like.  In  the  Osterfjord,  near  Bergen,  they 
still  on  Midsummer  Eve  burn  a  figure  shaped  like  a  cross  and 
wound  with  green.  "  It  was  like  a  man,"  my  informant  said- 
And  on  the  ist  of  July  (Syftesok,  i.e.  St.  Svithun's  vaka)  they 
burn  a  similar  figure  representing  a  woman  "  the  Syftesok 
kjaerring."  The  late  folk-lorist,  Mr.  Joh.  Th.  Sboraker,  tells 
us  in  his  manuscript  (in  the  University  library  of  Kristiania) 
that  they — in  South  Norway — began  to  collect  fuel  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  figure  was  made.  As  a  rule  a 
pole  was  raised,  resembling  a  little  ship-mast,  and  round  it 
was  placed  a  heap  of  stones  to  make  it  stand.  Often  there 
was  fixed  a  (cross)-beam  near  the  top  so  as  to  make  a  cross. 
Round  the  pole  were  laid  juniper,  wood  and  heather.  If  they 
had  a  boat  it  was  raised  beside  the  pole  and  made  to  lean 
on  it,  and  if  the  luck  had  been  good  a  tar-tub  was  hung  on  the 
top  and  a  tar-bucket  on  either  of  the  two  points  of  the  arms. 
After  the  pile  in  the  evening  had  been  kindled  with  acclamations, 
accompanied  by  shots  from  big  logs,  used  as  guns,  guns  and 
keg-pistols,  a  burning  fire-cross  was  seen  through  the  smoke, 
and  the  rejoicings  of  the  young  folk  were  blended  with  the 
crackling  and  the  splutter  of  the  juniper  and  the  pine-needles. 
In  the  Listerland  the  young  folk  often  used  to  dance  round 
the  pile  ;  in  the  Sastesdal  this  was  always  done.  This  cross- 
form— Mr.  Sboraker  says — is  not  used  everywhere,  but  in  the 
Listerland  the  custom  was  known  in  most  places.  Up  to  the 
present  day  the  old  men  were  eager  to  help  the  boys  to  drag 
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wood  and  other  fuel  to  the  pile.     Also  in  the  southern  towns 
the  pole  with  the  cross  was  raised. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bergen  another  form  is  commonly  used. 
In  Alversund,  Nordhordland,  some  eight  days  before  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  they  make  a  great  pile,  mainly  consisting 
of  juniper,  nowadays,  however,  partly  of  wood  and  old,  decayed 
boats.  In  the  middle  of  the  pyre  is  placed  a  birch  with  the 
twigs  lopped  off,  but  having  a  tuft  at  the  top.  This  figure  is 
called  either  the  Jonsokkall  or  the  Jonsokkjerring,  i.e.  the 
Jonsokman  and  the  Jonsokwoman  {kail  being  pronounced 
with  the  a  of  "father").  The  same  figure  was  ignited  on 
the  SyftesokEve  (ist  July),  and  was  then  called  the  Syftesokkj  er- 
ring or  the  Syftesok-saate,  "  saate "  being  the  English  rick 
or  hay-cock,  bearing  the  resemblance  of  a  rick.  In  the  isle 
of  Stord  the  pyre  was  composed  as  in  Nordhordland  but  the 
names  of  the  figures  were  forgotten.  In  Sund  parish  the 
Jonsokkall  and  the  Syftesokkall  are  known,  but  no  kjerring 
(woman).  In  Sunnzlven,  Sondmore,  near  Aalesund,  on  St. 
John's  Eve  a  pyre  of  juniper  is  made  with  a  birch  in  the 
middle  of  it.  At  times  a  tar-bucket  is  hung  on  one  of  the 
branches.  In  Lindaas,  near  Bergen,  the  young  folk  eight 
to  fourteen  days  before  St.  John's  Eve  began  to  collect  fuel 
for  a  "  saate  "  (rick).  The  "saate"  consists  of  peat,  heather, 
juniper,  fir-twigs  and  the  like.  In  the  top  of  the  rick  is  fixed 
a  birch.  A  little  sham-rick,  composed  of  heather,  is  made 
beside  the  big  and  real  one,  and  this  little  rick  is  kindled  before 
the  other,  apparently  to  draw  people  to  the  festival.  This 
sham  rick  has  no  birch  fixed  at  the  top.  In  Volda,  Sondmore, 
the  sham  rick  "  narresaata  "  has  preserved  a  more  original 
and  national  name,  the  "  Lokkarbrising."  Lokke  =  to  entice, 
and  brising  =  flame,  fire.  We  still  in  Sondmore  use  the  name  of 
"  brising  "  of  the  St.  John's  Eve  pyre. 

I  may  perhaps  add  that  on  Midsummer  Eve  a  young  couple 
clad  in  the  costumes  of  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  clad  in  their  best  clothes,  celebrate 
their  Midsummer  marriage.  They  take  a  trip  into  the  wood, 
where  nuptial  rites  are  performed  by  walking  thrice  round 
a  stone  or  a  juniper,  like  the  gipsies,  and  afterwards  they  all 
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dance,  eat  and  make  merry  under  the  auspices  of  their  parents 
and  elders,  who  seem  to  take  dehght  in  the  merriment.  Traces 
are  also  to  be  found  of  a  feast  on  the  old  mounds  in  the  evening. 
On  the  whole  there  seems  to  have  been  a  connection  between 
the  feast-making  of  St.  John's  Eve  and  an  ancient  festival 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

Kristian  Bugge, 
Lektor  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Aalesund,  Norway. 


Some  Experiments  on  the  Reproduction  of  Folk-Stories. 

[Folk-lore,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  30.) 

Apropos  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Bartlett's  "Experiments  on  the  Repro- 
duction of  Folk-stories,"  may  I  tell,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  a 
story  also  told  to  me  by  my  friend  Samson.  I  will  presently 
explain  its  relevancy  to  Mr.  Bartlett's  experiments.  (The 
story  as  I  now  tell  it  has  acquired  a  quasi-moral  shape,  and 
I  head  it  with  the  moral  title  "  Waste  not,  want  not.") 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  blind  man  and  a  hunchback  were  great 
friends,  and  used  to  go  out  begging  together.  When  they 
had  exhausted  the  charity  of  their  native  village,  they  set  out 
together  into  a  far  country.  As  they  were  plodding  along, 
the  blind  man,  setting  foot  on  something  that  felt  like  a  snake, 
cried  aloud  in  fright.  But  the  hunchback  said,  "  That  is  only 
a  frayed  old  elephant-tether.  Come  along,  you  fool  !  "  The 
blind  man,  however,  said,  "  Waste  not,  want  not.  Put  the  rope 
in  my  wallet."     So  said,  so  done. 

Presently,  when  the  friends  were  fording  a  river,  the  blind  man 
trod  on  something  hard  and  round  in  the  water,  and  begged  the 
hunchback  to  pick  it  up.  The  hunchback  dived  into  the  current 
and  produced  a  small  tortoise,  which  he  was  for  throwing 
away.  "  Not  so,"  said  the  blind  man  ;  "  waste  not,  want  not. 
Put  that  too  in  my  wallet."     So  said,  so  done. 

A  little  further  on,  the  travellers  came  to  where  some  cow- 
herd lads  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  shade  of  a  peepul  tree 
by  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  drum.  "  Ah,"  said  the  hunch- 
back, "  if  only  we  had  a  drum  wherewith  to  amuse  ourselves 
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with  by  the  fire  in  the  evening  !  "  "  Nothing  easier,"  repHed 
the  bhnd  man.  "  Crawl  on  all  fours  through  the  jungle,  and 
when  you  are  near  the  boys,  roar  like  a  tiger.  They  will  be 
frightened  and  run  away,  leaving  the  drum  behind."  So  said, 
so  done. 

But  now  night  began  to  fall,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  lodging.  "  Is  there  no  village  in  sight }  "  asked  the  blind 
man.  "  There  is,"  said  the  other.  "  But  I  don't  like  its  looks. 
It  seems  to  me  an  abode  of  robbers  or  creatures  still  more 
ominous."  "What  matter.?"  reply  the  stout-hearted  blind 
man.  "  We  will  enter  one  of  the  granaries  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  bar  the  doors,  and  sleep  quietly."  So  said,  so 
done. 

But,  in  truth,  the  village  was  the  home  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  the  granary  was  where  they  kept  their  ill-gotten  gain, 
under  the  charge  of  a  terrible  man-eating  demon.  This  creature 
presently  came  prowling  round  the  hut,  and  smelling  the 
travellers,  chanted  through  its  nose  the  local  equivalent  of 
*'  Fee  faw  fum."  "  Come  out,"  it  cried,  "  and  be  eaten  !  ' 
But  the  intrepid  blind  man,  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  said, 
"  Much  too  cold,  my  friend,  at  this  time  of  night  !  But  we 
can  have  a  trial  of  strength  in  another  way.  Judging  by  your 
voice,  you  must  be  a  great  hairy  sort  of  beast.  Pluck  some  of 
the  fluff  off  your  chest  and  put  it  through  the  chink  in  the  door." 
The  demon  growled  but  obeyed.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the 
blind  man.  "  Call  that  hair  !  Look  at  mine  !  "  So  saying 
he  thrust  out  the  frayed  elephant-rope. 

"  Now,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  let  us  try  another  test.  Hairy 
you  are  and  verminous  too,  I  guess.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
fleas  you  carry  about  you.  Shove  one  through  the  chink." 
The  demon  muttered  and  cursed,  but  obeyed.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 
laughed  the  blind  man.  "  Call  that  a  flea  !  Look  at  mine  !  ' 
And,  not  without  squeezing,  he  pushed  his  tortoise  out  through 
the  chink. 

"  Well,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  I  don't  mind  putting  you  to 
one  more  trial.  A  big  fellow  like  you  has  no  doubt  a  big 
resonant  chest  on  him.  Beat  your  chest  and  let  us  see  how 
much  noise  you  can  make."     The  poor  demon,  now  thoroughly 
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frightened,  belaboured  his  chest  with  might  and  main.  "  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  blind  man.  "  Can  you  make  no  more 
noise  than  that  !  Listen  to  me  !  "  Whereupon  he  banged  his 
drum,  rub-a-dub-dub,  rub-a-dub-dub.  And  the  demon  with 
a  yell  of  dismay  disappeared  into  the  night. 

The  two  friends  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence,  and  when  they 
woke  in  the  morning,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  jewels, 
of  gold  and  silver,  wherewith  they  loaded  themselves,  and 
went  their  way.  Presently  they  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  divide 
their  spoil.  The  hunchback  made  the  partition,  and  naturally 
gave  himself  the  largest  share.  But  the  blind  man,  feeling 
the  two  heaps,  recognised  that  he  had  been  cheated.  So  he 
mixed  the  two  heaps  together  and  bade  the  hunchback  make 
a  fresh  division.  But  the  hunchback  lost  his  temper  and, 
crying,  "  I  don't  believe  you  are  really  blind,"  rubbed  a  handful 
of  sand  into  his  friend's  eyes.  Whereupon  the  blind  man 
immediately  recovered  his  sight.  "  What  an  ugly  creature 
you  are  !  "  he  said,  "with  that  disgusting  hump  on  your  back  !  " 
So  saying,  he  fell  on  his  friend,  and  furiously  hammered  his. 
hump,  so  that  he  became  quite  straight  and  tall. 

Whereupon  the  two  friends  returned  home,  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

I  find  that  in  telling  this  tale  to  young  people  I  not  only,  as 
above,  interpolate  the  moral  "  waste  not,  want  not,"  which  is 
not  in  the  original  Kacharl,  but  I  am  tempted  to  leave  out 
the  dividing  of  the  spoil  and  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  two 
friends.  That  depends,  however,  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
earlier  part  of  the  yarn  is  taken  by  my  audience.  Some  children 
like  the  full  tale,  some  dislike  the  ending. 

I  may  mention  that  many  years  ago  a  Hindu  friend  assured 
me  that  some  of  the  Kachari  tales  I  handed  on  to  him  are  attri- 
buted to  the  famous  Raja  Birbal,  of  humorous  renown. 

J,  D.  Anderson. 
Cambridge. 
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Beliefs  Regarding  Death  in  Cumberland. 

The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Sir  James  Frazer  for  the  following 
communication. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  discussing  with  the  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
Canon  Rashdall,  some  of  the  customs  connected  with  death 
I  have  come  across  in  my  practice  as  Coroner  in  this  county 
and  he  said  that  he  was  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  them, 
though  no  doubt  you  know  of  their  existence  already.  On 
one  occasion  the  deceased  was  a  yeoman  and  the  jury  were 
mostly  farmers,  I  observed  that  nearly  every  one  took  the 
deceased's  chin  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  I  could  find  out  why  they  did  this.  One 
man  however  told  me  that  if  one  touched  a  dead  body,  the  idea 
of  it  did  not  haunt  one,  and  also  that  if  the  body  was  cold 
there  was  no  danger,  but  if  moist  and  clammy  to  the  touch 
someone  in  the  room  would  die  within  the  year.  I  have  only 
come  across  this  custom  once. 

Another  custom,  almost  universal  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  country,  is  the  placing  of  a  saucer  of  salt  on  a  dead  man's 
breast.  I  have  never  noticed  it  on  a  woman's.  An  undertaker 
told  me  it  was  done  for  hygienic  reasons,  but  I  doubt  this. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  deceased  was  of  the  gipsy  type^ 
I  do  not  think  he  was  a  gipsy — I  found  the  body  laid  out  in 
the  caravan  with  a  small  round  piece  of  green  turf  about  4  ins. 
in  diameter  on  his  breast. 

The  custom  of  covering  over  the  looking-glass  in  the  room 
where  the  deceased  is  lying  is  quite  common  and  finds  favour 
■even  amongst  some  of  the  well  to  do. 

J.  W.  Halton, 
Coroner  Eastern  Division  of  Cumberland. 

38  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


July  19,  1919. 

Dear  Sir, — I  notice  that  in  discussing  "  Elijah  and  the 
Ravens  "  {Folk-lore  in  0.  T.  vol.  iii.  c.  xiv.)  you  do  not  refer 
to  the  common  explanation  that  the  Ravens  were  a  Bedouin 
tribe  who  had  the  bird  as  their  totem.  Perhaps  a  fact  related 
to  me  recently  by  a  friend  whose  name  is  Raven  may  be  new 
to  you,  and  I  venture  to  acquaint  you  with  it,  as  it  supports 
to  some  extent  the  explanation  to  which  I  refer. 

He  was  travelling  some  years  ago  in  Palestine- — beyond 
Jordan,  if  I  remember  right — and  seeing  some  Arabs  or 
Bedouins  he  asked  his  dragoman  who  they  were.  The  man 
replied,  "  They  are  your  kinsmen,"  and  Dr.  Raven,  thinking 
it  was  an  attempt  at  wit,  said,  "  Yes,  all  sons  of  Adam  are  of 
kin."  But  the  dragoman  persisted  that  the  kinship  was  closer, 
for  they  bore  the  same  name  as  the  doctor  :  "  Ravens  they 
are,  of  the  tribe  that  fed  the  prophet."  My  friend  visited  them, 
or  was  visited  by  them,  that  evening,  and  found  that  they 
too  were  inclined  to  count  him  as  sprung  from  the  tribe. 

W.  K.  Stride. 


Wootton  Parsonage,  Boarshill,  Nr.  Oxford. 
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REVIEWS. 


Persian  Folk  Tales.  Persian  Tales,  written  down  for  tlie 
first  time  in  the  Original  KermanI  and  Bakhtiarl,  and 
translated  by  D.  L.  R.  Lorimer  and  E.  0.  Lorimer. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1919. 
Up  to  the  present  time  few  collections  have  been  made  of 
Persian  folk  tales,  and  the  subject  is  of  special  interest  because 
Persia  is  the  meeting-ground  of  the  cultures  of  Arabia  on  the 
west  and  of  India  on  the  east,  in  addition  to  the  local  Eranian 
culture  which  possesses  an  important  literature.  This  collec- 
tion of  tales  made  from  original  sources  deserves  hearty 
commendation,  and  the  tales  are  admirably  translated  and 
illustrated.  It  is  natural  to  enquire  how  far  the  folk  tradition 
of  Persia  is  indigenous,  and  how  far  it  has  been  influenced 
by  Arabia  and  India.  From  this  point  of  view  the  present 
collection  is  highly  valuable.  But  the  general  question  cannot 
now  be  discussed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  scholar 
will  undertake  a  complete  analysis  of  these  stories  and  trace 
the  parallels.  Many  of  the  tales  seem  purely  indigenous, 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  others  are  variants  or  direct 
importations  of  material  from  other  sources.  As  regards 
India,  Sir  G.  Grierson,  in  the  last  issue  of  Folk-Lore,  supplies 
an  interesting  parallel  to  one  of  the  stories  from  India.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  the  influence  of  Arabia,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  not  clearly  apparent.  But  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Isfahan  "  we  have  the  faithless  wife  turned  into 
a  bitch  as  in  "  The  Eldest  Lady's  Tale  "  in  the  Nights,  and  the 
nonsense  tales,  such  as  "  The  Story  of  the  City  of  Nothing- 
in-the-World,"  and  that  of  "  The  Prince  who  did  not  Exist," 
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may  be  readily  compared  with  others  from  the  same  source  ; 
but  such  humorous  exaggeration  may  have  been  invented 
anywhere. 

In  "  Little  Fatima  "  we  have  a  version  of  Cinderella,  and 
other  obvious  motifs  will  be  found  in  "  The  Story  of  the 
Fortune-Teller,"  where  an  impostor  clevely  escapes  detection  ; 
and  in  that  of  "  The  Grateful  Corpse."  In  the  story  of  "  The 
Magic  Bird  "  we  read  :  "  The  peculiarity  of  the  bag  is  that  if 
you  put  your  hand  into  it  and  pray  you  will  find  in  it  whatso" 
ever  you  wish  for  ;  and  if  you  sit  on  the  carpet  and  say, 
'  O  Your  Majesty  King  Suleman,  carry  me  off,'  it  will  bear 
you  off  to  wheresoever  you  wish  ;  and  as  for  the  antimony 
vial,  when  you  paint  the  antimony  on  your  eyelids,  then 
wherever  you  may  choose  to  go  no  one  will  be  able  to  see  you.'* 
In  the  "  Two  Golden  Brothers  "  the  elder  gives  to  the  younger 
a  ring,  saying,  "  Brother,  whenever  this  ring  gets  loose  on 
your  finger  and  slips  off  and  falls  to  the  ground,  you  may  know 
that  I  am  in  difficulties."  In  the  same  tale,  when  the  hero 
rests  near  his  brother's  wife  he  draws  a  sword  and  lays  it 
between  him  and  her.  In  "  Fayiz  and  his  Peri  Wife  "  the 
fool  loses  the  Peri  because  he  breaks  the  taboo  of  holding  his 
tongue.  In  that  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Isfahan  and  his  Faithless 
Wife,"  the  hero  kills  a  dragon  which  was  about  to  devour  the 
brood  of  the  Simurgh,  and  the  grateful  bird  abstains  in  con- 
sequence from  killing  him.  The  story  of  the  "  Marten  Stone  " 
shows  a  magic  stone  about  which  further  information  is 
desirable.  That  of  the  "  Jealous  Sisters  "  tells  how  the 
envious  sisters  plot  against  the  youngest,  the  fairest  of  them 
all,  and  gets  the  nurse  to  substitute  the  puppy  dogs  for  her 
babies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  further  examples.  The  tales 
illustrate  social  life  in  a  delightful  way,  and  the  collection 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  students  of  folk  tales,  especially 
those  of  oriental  origin. 

W.  Crooke. 
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Traditions  of  the  Jains.  The  Life  and  Stories  of  the  Jain 
Savior  Pargvanatha.  By  M.  Bloomfield.  Baltimore: 
1  he  John  Hopkins  Press,  1919. 
This  book  is  based  on  an  Indian  work,  Pargvandtha  Charitra, 
by  Bhavadeva  Surl,  pubhshed  in  191 2.  The  last  of  the  Jain 
Tirthamkaras  or  deified  Saints,  Mahavira,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  B.C.  Pargvanatha  is 
said  to  have  lived  250  years  before  him.  Beyond  tradition 
there  is  little  to  prove  that  he  was  an  historical  personage  ; 
but  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  are  fundamental  in  Jain 
legend,  and  this  is  the  first  complete  account  of  the  Saint 
accessible  to  Europeans.  The  book  takes  the  usual  form  of 
accounts  of  the  previous  births  of  the  Saint,  interwoven  with 
which  are  various  tales  and  moral  discourses.  The  notes 
by  the  translator  in  which  variants  of  the  tales  and  accounts 
of  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jains  are  given,  are  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

W.   Crooke. 


English  Local  Records.  Seventeenth  Century  Life  in  the 
Country  Parish,  with  special  reference  to  Local  Govern- 
ment. By  Eleanor  Trotter.  Cambridge  :  The  Uni- 
versity Press,  1919. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  how  the  ordinary  business 
of  Government — the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order — was  carried  on  during  that  most 
troubled  period  in  the  life  of  our  race,  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  have  here  a  large  collection  of  facts  to  illustrate  social  life: 
the  Parish,  the  Churchwardens,  the  Anglican  Priest  and  the 
Church,  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  the  Petty  Constable,  the 
Repairs  of  Highways  and  Bridges,  Labourers  and  Apprentices, 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  the  Social  Life  of  the  Village  Com- 
munity, and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Many  interesting 
customs  are  noted  :  Gang  Week,  or  the  riding  round  the  Parish 
boundaries  at  Rogation-tide  ;  Church  Ales,  Dog  Whippers, 
the  burning  of   juniper  benzoin   and  frankincense  in  churches 
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to  counteract  the  pollution  arising  from  intramural  burials, 
the  Hue  and  Cry  raised  by  the  Constables  on  which  all  residents 
had  to  turn  out  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  the  Ducking  of 
Scolds,  the  Godspenny  or  earnest  money  given  at  hiring,  the 
permission  to  play  cards  at  Christmas  time.  An  unfortunate 
woman  is  accused  of  "  exercising  certain  most  wicked  arts 
in  English  enchantments  and  charms  on  a  black  cow,  by 
which  the  cow  was  sorely  damaged,  and  the  calf  in  her  totally 
wasted  and  consumed."  She  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  once  in  each  quarter  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  of  some  market  town  on  fair  day  or  market  day. 
The  book  is  provided  with  an  index  of  place-names,  to  which 
in  a  second  edition  it  might  be  well  to  add  one  of  subjects. 


Archaic  England  :  An  Essay  in  deciphering  Prehistory 
from  Megalithic  Monuments,  Earthworks,  Customs, 
Coins,  Place-Names  and  Faerie  Superstitions.  By  Harold 
Bailey.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.,  1919. 
The  publisher's  puff  on  the  paper  wrapper  of  this  volume 
announces  that  "  This  profound  and  far-reaching  contribution 
to  English  Archaeology  is  an  application  of  the  jig-saw  system 
to  problems  of  the  prehistoric  period  which  under  the  ordinary 
methods  of  specialisation  have  proved  insoluble."  Whatever 
the  meaning  of  the  jig-saw  system  in  this  application  may  be 
(and  it  is  quoted  from  the  author's  own  description  of  his 
method  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  book)  the  claim  made  here 
is  beyond  question  a  very  "  large  order."  On  opening  the 
book  the  prodigality  of  illustrations,  both  figures  in  the  text 
and  plates,  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
is  the  most  obvious  characteristic.  But  on  reading  it  one 
finds  that  the  chief  weight  of  its  argument,  such  as  it  is,  is 
thrown  on  philological  considerations.  Of  the  quality  of  the 
author's  philology  we  may  take  one  or  two  examples.  "  I 
treat  John  as  the  same  word  as  Jane  or  Jean,  and  it  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  giant,  old  English  jeyantt,  French  geante, 
Cornish  geon.     Jean  is  also  the  same  word  as  chien,   a  dog, 
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whence  cynical.  The  Gaehc  for  John  is  Jain,  the  GaeHc  for 
Jean  or  Jane  is  Sine,  with  v/hich  I  equate  shine,  shone  and 
sheen,  all  of  which  have  respect  to  the  sun,  as  also  had  the 
Arabic  jinne,  genii,  and  Gian  Ben  Gian,  a  title  of  the  fabulous 
world-ruler  of  the  Golden  Age."  "  The  name  China,  French 
Chine,  is  John,  and  Japan  or  Yapon,  the  hand  {sic)  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  whose  cognisance  is  the  Marguerite  or  Golden 
Daisy,  whose  priests  are  termed  bonzes,  and  whose  national 
cry  is  banzai,  is  radically  the  same  as  the  British  Eubonia  or 
Hobany,  La  Dame  Abonde,  the  Giver  of  Abundance.'"  The 
derivations  of  synagogue  and  demagogue  are  interesting  :  "It 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  synagogues  were  prayer- 
meetings  in  honour  primarily  of  San  Agog,  St.  Michael,  or  the 
Leader  and  Bringer  together  of  all  souls."  Of  demagogue  we 
are  told  :  "  This  word  meaning  popular  leader  is  attributed 
to  demos,  people,  and  agogos,  leading,  but  more  seemingly  it  is 
Dame  Gog  or  Good  Mother  Gog.''  Discussing  the  tale  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  the  author  stops  to  remark :  "  The  name 
Philemon  is  seemingly  philo,  which  means  love  of,  and  nion, 
man  or  men,  and  at  the  time  this  fairy-tale  was  concocted 
love  of  man,  or  hospitality,  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
motif  of  the  allegorist." 

Gems  such  as  these,  and  perhaps  even  more  precious, 
might  be  produced  from  every  chapter,  if  not  every  page. 
It  is  true  that  symbolism,  coins,  rustic  ritual  and  other  things 
get  their  turn  ;  but  the  connecting  threads  are  supplied  by 
philology  (dare  we  call  it  jig-saw  philology  })  of  the  kind  I 
have  quoted.  The  gist  of  the  work,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out 
appears  to  be  summed  in  a  paragraph  of  the  final  chapter, 
thus  :  "  On  re-reading  my  MSS.  in  as  far  as  possible  a  detached 
and  impartial  spirit,  there  would  appear  to  be  much  prima 
facie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  traditional  belief  that  these 
islands  once  possessed  a  very  ancient  culture,  and  that  the 
Kimbri,  or  followers  of  Brute,  were  originally  pirates  or 
adventurers  who  reached  these  shores  '  over  the  hazy  sea 
from  the  summer  country  which  is  called  Deffrobani,  that  is 
where  Constantinoblys  now  stands.'  "  In  other  words, 
Britain    derived    its    population    and    a    high    civilization    in 
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prehistoric  times  more  or  less  directly  from  the  ^Egean  : 
in  fact,  the  Druids  came  from  Crete.  This  accounts  for  its 
religion,  megalithic  monuments,  art,  literature,  everything. 
The  proof  of  this,  and  of  many  other  things  which  the  author 
takes  by  the  way,  is  facile  where  the  meaning  and  derivations 
of  words  can  be  manipulated  as  freely  as  in  these  pages  ;  for, 
as  the  author  observes,  "  every  ancient  term  bore  many 
meanings."  Apparently  it  bore  any  meaning  a  reckless  and 
ingenious  theoriser  might  choose  to  place  upon  it. 

The  author's  reading  has  been  wide,  and  every  scrap  that 
can  suit  his  purpose — not  only  from  scientific  and  first-rate 
authorities,  but  also  (and  without  any  indication  that  he  is 
conscious  of  the  difference  in  value)  from  writers  whose 
evidence  or  opinion  is  of  little  or  no  weight,  and  writers  whose 
point  of  view  has  long  been  passed  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— is  equally  pressed  into  his  service.  Many  of  his  illustrations 
and  large  areas  of  the  text  are  quite  irrelevant,  though  occa- 
sionally the  reader  who  wades  through  the  book  is  startled  by 
observations  surprisingly  in  harmony  with  the  results  of 
modern  research.  It  is  all  vitiated,  however,  by  "  the  jig-saw 
system,"  which  cuts  its  way  through  relevances  and  irrele- 
vances, regardless  of  any  consideration  of  reason  or  fact.  A 
reference  to,  and  plan  of,  an  alleged  prehistoric  building 
discovered  by  the  author's  brother,  and  still  unexcavated, 
somewhere  in  this  country,  inspire  no  confidence,  since  all 
information  as  to  its  situation  and  discovery  is  carefully  with- 
held. Nor  do  frequent  mis-spellings  of  the  names  of  writers 
cited,  and  such  blunders  as  the  reference  to  Dr.  Coneybeare 
{sic)  as  a  "  cleric  "  betray  a  very  close  attention  to  accuracy 
in  detail.  These  trifies  are  of  course  insignificant  in  a  "  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  contribution  to  English  Archaeology." 
E.  S.  H. 

The     Burial    of     the     Dead.        By    W.     H.     F.     Basevi. 

London:   George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,    1920.      7s.  6d. 

Pp.  viii — 208. 
This  book  is  written   round   the  thesis  that  "  the  custom  of 
placing  funeral  offerings  in  graves  originated  in  some  remote 
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period  when  graves  were  not  receptacles  for  the  dead,  but 
refuges  for  the  Hving."  The  idea  is  worked  out  with  not  a 
Httle  speculative  ingenuity,  all  manner  of  practices  and  beliefs 
relating  to  burial  being  tracked  to  this  their  supposed  ultimate 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author,  as  he  frankly  confesses, 
did  not  have  access  at  the  time  of  writing  to  a  suf^ciency  of 
trustworthy  documents.  Now,  personally,  I  am  not  convinced 
by  any  of  the  deductions  from  alleged  survivals,  since  one  and 
all  these  seem  to  me  to  be  explicable  in  other  and  simpler  ways. 
Nor,  again,  do  I  think  that  the  direct  evidence  offered  is  really 
to  the  point.  Thus  the  solitary  fact  cited  in  regard  to  jjre- 
historic  man  is  Lartet's  account  of  the  Aurignac  cave.  But 
here  were  found  the  remains  of  no  less  than  seventeen  indivi- 
duals ;  and  it  is  surely  most  unlikely  that  it  happened  seventeen 
times  over  that  a  party  of  hunters  when  "  trekking,"  had  to 
leave  behind  in  the  same  shelter  one  of  their  number  who, 
though  alive,  could  not  keep  up  with  them.  Besides,  it  happens 
that  we  have  evidence  going  back  to  a  still  earlier  period  of 
the  laying-out  of  the  corpse  after  death,  namely,  at  Le  Moustier 
and  at  La  Chapelle-aux-Saints.  In  the  latter  case  a  rectangular 
grave  had  been  scooped  out  in  the  hard  soil,  and  the  head  was 
especially  protected  by  several  long  bones,  on  top  of  which 
lay  the  leg  of  a  bison  with  the  parts  in  connexion  indicating 
a  food-offering;  while  for  the  rest,  the  vault  was  so  low  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  discoverers,  the  cave  could  hardly  have 
been  ever  used  as  a  living-place. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  author  had  been  able  to  hunt  up  better 
proofs,  I  think  he  might  have  shown  that  this  was  one  possible 
way,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  the  only  way,  in  which 
offerings  to  the  dead  came  about.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case 
that  seems  to  be  relevant.  "  The  Yerkla-mining  never  bury 
their  dead  or  dispose  of  them  in  any  way.  When  death 
approaches,  the  person  is  left  alone,  as  comfortably  as  possible 
near  a  fire,  and  the  tribe  leave  the  neighbourhood,  not  to  return 
for  a  considerable  time"  (A.  W.  Howitt,  Nat.  Tr.  of  S.E. 
Australia,  450).  Or,  again,  we  are  told  that  by  the  Hottentots 
superannuated  persons  are  sometimes  "  carried  away  to  some 
cleft    in    the    mountains,    with    provisions    for    a    few    days  " 
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(C.  P.  Thunberg,  ap.  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,  xvi.  142). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aged  may  be  left  to  die  without  hre 
or  food  (cf.  E.  J.  Eyre,  J.  of  Discov.  in  Central  Australia, 
ii.  321).  Meanwhile,  as  against  such  instances  of  abandonment, 
which  on  the  whole  are  rare,  might  be  set  a  host  of  cases  in 
which  we  find  rude  savages  tending  their  dying  most  carefully 
up  to  their  last  moments,  or  carrying  the  sick  and  feeble  about 
with  them,  often  at  great  cost  of  labour,  when  changing  camp. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  question  to  be  thrashed  out  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence,  which  is  both  copious  and  conflicting  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Basevi  will  at  some  future  time 
have  the  opportunity  to  collect  and  digest  it. 

R.   R.   Marett. 


From  Ritual  to  Romance.  By  Jessie  L.  Weston.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  19 19.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Miss  Jessie  Weston's  new  volume  follows,  in  general,  the 
line  of  argument  laid  down  by  the  author  in  her  earlier  book 
published  in  the  "  Quest  "  series,  but  it  treats  the  subject 
more  at  large  and  reinforces  the  argument  with  much  fresh 
material. 

The  main  contention  of  the  book  is  that  neither  the  theory 
of  Christian  origin  nor  that  of  a  folk-lore  source  combines  all 
the  chief  features  of  the  Grail  story  or  explains  the  gravity 
and  sense  of  mysticism  with  which  the  subject  is  approached 
and  handled.  Abandoning  these  two  theories,  Miss  Weston 
traces  the  rise  of  the  story  to  a  survival  of  Mithraic  beliefs 
still  vaguely  remembered  in  Britain  at  the  time  the  Grail 
story  arose  ;  these  Mithraic  observances  themselves  being, 
in  her  view,  but  one  form  of  the  almost  universal  cult  of  agri- 
cultural deities,  the  outcome  of  the  universal  desire  for  the 
fecundity  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  Her  book  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  incidents 
of  the  Grail  story  under  one  system  which  will,  she  believes, 
co-ordinate  them,  and  thus  provide  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
cycle.  The  attempt  is  an  ingenious  one,  and  it  comes  with 
all  the  weight  of  Miss  Weston's  long  and  careful  studv  of  the 
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subject,  and  minute  criticism  of  the  texts.  Her  volume,  on 
the  one  hand,  shows  the  influence  of  the  Golden  Bough  turned 
to  new  uses  and,  on  the  other,  is  the  outcome  of  her  study 
of  certain  works  dealing  with  mediaeval  mysticism,  of  which 
she  specially  mentions  the  Naassene  Document,  which  has 
been  translated  with  much  penetrating  comment  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  S.  Mead  in  his  Thrice  Greatest  Hermes. 

Miss  Weston's  book  undoubtedly  supplies  new  points   for 
consideration   and   fresh    lines   of   investigation,    but  whether 
any   single   explanation   can   unite   into   one   whole   the   entire 
body  of  symbolic  meanings  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
central  idea  of  the  Grail,   we  still  see  reason  to  doubt.     As 
the   Quest  for   the  Grail    united   in    a  single  great   adventure 
the  separate   legends   belonging   to   various   Champions,    who 
had  originally  no  place  in  the  Arthurian  legend,  so  the  Holy 
Cup  itself,   with  all  its  mysterious  surroundings  and  mystic 
symbols,  fails  to  be  explained  on  any  single  theory.      It  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  fecundity  of  the  agricultural  theory,  or  the 
inexhaustible   cauldron   of   Celtic   tradition,    nor  is   it  simply 
the  sacred  vessel  of  the  worshipper  of  Mithra  or  the  Christian 
Eucharistic    cup.     It  is  all  of  these   "and  something  more" 
as  the  thoughts  and  traditions  of  many  periods  have  read  their 
own  meanings  into  it.     To  Plato  it  is  the  Cup  in  which  the 
Creator   mixed    the    elements   of    the   World-Soul.      In    Pistis 
Sophia  the  Purified  Soul  "  bringeth  a  cup  full  of  intuition  and 
wisdom   and   also   prudence,    and    giveth   it   to   the   soul,    and 
casteth  the  soul  into  a  body  which  will  not  be  able  to  fall 
asleep  or  forget,  because  of  the  Cup  of  Prudence  which  hath 
been  given  unto  it,  but  will  be  ever  pure  in  heart  and  seeking 
after  the  Mysteries  of  Light,  until  it  hath  found  them,  by  order 
of  the  Virgin  of  Light,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  inherit  the 
Light  forever."      It  is  not  only  in  the  rites  of  Mithra  that  the 
Cup  has  been  the  symbol  and  the  means  of  union  with  the 
divine.      How  large  a  part  the  Cup  played  in  Mithraic  worship 
we  do  not  know  ;    it  does  not  appear  on  Mithraic  monuments 
so  frequently  as  the  bull,   the  serpent  or  the  torch-bearers. 
This,  however,  does  not  argue  that  it  was  of  less  importance. 
It  occurs  quite  often  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  most  sacred 
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element  in  the  cult.  Like  the  Christian  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  final  entrance  into 
the  Mysteries,  the  higher  initiation  not  displayed  to  the 
ordinary  worshipper.  There  are  living  folk-tales  such  as  the 
Gaelic  story  of  the  "  Temple  of  Horrors,"  which  seem  to 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  ancient  rites  in  which  a  bull  or 
human  being  was  fed  up  for  sacrifice  with  some  secret  ritua', 
and  into  whose  body  the  spirit  of  the  god  was  believed  to 
descend,  to  be  afterwards  imbibed  by  the  worshipper  at  the 
sacred  feast  which  followed  the- slaying  of  the  victim. 

Miss  Weston  contends,  quite  rightly  in  our  opinion,  that 
writers  like  Mr.  Nutt  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  Celtic 
element  in  the  Grail  story.  Yet  a  larger  number  of  the 
incidents  which  she  considers  to  embody  the  main  features  of 
the  story — the  Waste  Land,  the  Fisher  King,  the  Hidden 
Castle  with  its  solemn  feast  and  mysterious  Feeding- Vessel, 
the  Bleeding  Lance  and  Cup — than  she  seems  inclined  to  admit, 
are  found  in  Celtic  tradition.  They  are  not  all  found 
together  in  any  single  prototype,  but  a  number  of  the  incidents 
are  found  combined  (all,  indeed,  except  the  cup)  in  the  W^elsh 
Peredur  ;  the  fact  that  the  cup  does  not  appear  in  the  Welsh 
story  seems  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  another  cycle  of  tradi- 
tion. We  do  not  feel  convinced  by  the  author's  argument 
from  the  fish-meal  in  the  Messianic  Feast  of  the  Jews.  Nor 
does  her  contention  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  speak  of  a 
"  cauldron  "  and  not  of  a  "  cup  "  hold  much  weight.  The 
point  is  not  the  size  but  the  form  of  the  vessel  ;  a  crater  in 
Plato,  a  cauldron  in  folk-lore,  and  a  cup  in  the  Mysteries  or 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  carry  the  same  symbolic  meaning. 
The  cauldron  of  nourishment  or  renovation  or  healing  in  Irish 
story  does  really  represent  a  very  similar  idea. 

Moreover,  two  of  the  main  themes  that  have  a  part  in  the 
Grail  legend,  the  idea  of  a  circle  of  Champions  contesting  with 
each  other  for  priority  in  strength  or  virtue,  and  surrounding 
a  king  who  has  a  less  marked  personality  than  any  of  his 
followers,  and  the  idea  of  a  Quest,  are  commonplaces  of  Gaelic 
native  tradition.  The  group  of  the  Conchobar  champions  is  a 
true  prototype,   though  in  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  form. 
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of  Arthur's  knights.  The  folk-tale  of  perilous  quests  for 
articles  of  magic  virtue  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  folk- 
themes  down  to  the  present  day,  its  chief  prototype  being  the 
story  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann.  The 
story  of  the  Tain  itself  was  the  object  of  a  Quest,  for  it  had  been 
lost,  and  was  carried,  men  thought,  to  Armorica,  where  (or 
perhaps  in  Connaught)  it  was  sought  and  found.  To  our 
mind,  the  ground-work  of  the  Grail  story  is  more  native  than 
Miss  Weston  is  disposed  to  admit.  The  oriental  doctrines 
were,  to  our  thinking,  fitted  into  a  native  framework. 

On  the  other  hand  she  is  inclined  too  much  to  minimize  the 
part  taken  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.     This  has  recently  been 
revived  in  a  new  form  in  two  very  able  articles  contributed 
by  Miss  M.  A.  Murray  to  Ancient  Egypt  (1916,  Parts  I.  and  II.), 
which  Miss  Weston  does  not  appear  to  have  seen.     Miss  Murray 
contends  for  an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
legend,  and  for  a  Coptic  origin  for  the  Grail  or  Eucharistic  Cup. 
Her  parallels  between  the  ceremonial  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Coptic  rite  and  the  description  of  the  procession 
of  the  Grail  in  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  are  very  curious  and 
interesting,    the   most   remarkable  being   the   carrying   of   the 
decapitated  head,  in  the  Coptic  ritual  the  head  of  St.  Mark^ 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  church.     Further  resemblances 
are  the  bowl  and  towel  for  washing  the  hands  at  Mass,  the 
censering  and  anointing  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  into 
three  fractions.     The  Ark  in  which  Joseph  carried   the  holy 
blood  she  considers  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  wooden  ark 
adorned  with  pictures,  in  which  the  cup  is  placed  in  the  Coptic 
churches  ;    and  she  points  to  the  statement  of  Wolfram  that 
the  legend  was  of  eastern  origin,  written  in  Arabic,  and  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  Flegetanis.      Its  introduction  into  England 
she   puts   down   to   the   Melkin,    mentioned   in   the   History  of 
Glastonbury  by  its  compiler,  John  of  Glastonbury. 

The  story  itself  and  still  more  the  ideas  it  enshrines,  are 
surely  composite  ;  we  doubt  whether  any  single  line  of  tradition 
will  account  for  all. 

In  America  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Arthurian 
romance  are  being  attacked  from  different  sides  by  a  number 
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of  folk-lorists.  The  careful  studies  appearing  in  Modern 
Philology  from  t.^jie  to  time  especially  are  worthy  of  notice 
by  all  folk  students  in  these  countries.  The  March  number 
{1919)  contains  a  study  of  the  relations  between  the  English 
Sir  Perceval  and  Chretien's  Conte  du  Graal,  by  Professor 
Arthur  C.  L.  Brown.  He  disputes  the  assumption  that  Sir 
Perceval  is  "  merely  a  retelling  by  a  clever  Englishman  of 
Chretien's  famous  romance,"  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
by  a  close  study  of  the  incidents  and  comparison  with  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  that  it  has  an  independent  origin.  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  made  out  his  case.  The  general  tendency  of 
modern  investigations  goes  to  show  that  the  existing  romances 
are  deeply  rooted  in  primitive  folk-belief,  and  that  the  Marchen 
precedes  the  epic. 

A  useful  hint  is  given  by  Professor  Brown  in  a  note  on  p.  126, 
where  he  remarks  that  when  a  romance  grows  out  of  a  fairy-tale, 
then  the  older  form  of  the  story  will  be  more  logical,  for  it  will 
conform  to  fairy  logic.  He  instances  the  use  by  Shakespeare 
in  King  Lear  of  a  theme  which  is  perfectly  coherent  in  its 
original  form  as  a  folk-tale,  where  people  act  as  fairy-folk  do, 
according  to  fixed  laws  ;  but  when  transformed  into  real  people 
in  the  play,  "  the  king's  action  is  left  poorly  motivated." 
This  provides  a  rational  explanation  of  the  sense  of  impatience 
we  are  inclined  to  feel  in  reading  Lear  at  the  apparent  folly 
of  the  action  of  the  king,  while  nevertheless  we  feel  that  he 
is  intended  to  impress  us  as  great  and  good. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  there  appeared  in  the  same  organ 
a  useful  paper  by  Professor  T.  Peete  Cross  on  the  Gaelic  Ballad 
of  the  Mantle.  He  brings  together  a  series  of  instances  from 
mediaeval  narrative  dealing  with  a  chastity-testing  mantle, 
capable  of  detecting  feminine  Iraility.  In  this  study  he  con- 
tests the  theory  of  Otto  Warnatsch,  who,  after  an  examination 
of  the  available  material,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
peculiar  form  of  test  originated  in  Celtic  territory,  but  first 
took  literary  form  in  old  French  poetry.  Professor  Cross 
contends  that  the  theme  had  found  an  earlier  literary  frame- 
work, independent  of  the  Continental  versions,  in  the  Gaelic 
ballad,  and  especially  in  tales  belonging  to  the  Ossianic  tradition. 
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The  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  GaeHc  folk-legend  enables 
him  to  prove  his  point  by  a  series  of  convinqing  episodes.  It 
would  seem  likely  that  Dr.  Cross  may  take  the  place,  as  the 
champion  of  Celtic  and  especially  of  Gaelic  origins,  which 
Mr.  Nutt's  lamented  death  has  so  long  left  unfilled. 

From  the  same  writer  comes  also  a  study  of  Witchcraft  in 
North  Carolina  (July,  19 19).  The  author  tells  us  that  he  had 
originally  intended  to  deal  only  with  witchcraft,  "  but  that, 
owing  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  collectanea  sub- 
mitted, the  paper  has  become  a  sort  of  omnium-gatherum  of 
North  Carolina  tradition  regarding  magic  and  supernaturalism." 
The  paper  is,  in  fact,  a  compendium  of  instances  of  the  witch- 
beliefs,  haunted  houses,  sympathetic  magic,  black  arts,  etc., 
collected  within  the  area  in  which  the  North  Carolina  branch 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  works.  Its  object,  the 
writer  tells  us,  is  two-fold  :  first,  to  enumerate  such  items  of 
witch-lore  as  had  already  been  collected  in  the  district,  and  to 
point  out  their  traditional  character  ;  secondly,  by  means  of 
illustrations  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  neighbouring  territory, 
to  indicate  what  other  articles  of  the  diabolical  creed  future 
collectors  may  hope  to  discover.  Ihe  author  has  brought 
together  a  large  mass  of  material  on  these  uncanny  subjects. 
The  people  of  America  appear  to  treat  witchcraft  in  a  kindlier 
spirit  than  did  their  forebears  in  the  old  country,  for  Professor 
Cross  gives  us  no  examples  of  witch  trials,  or  even  witch- 
duckings. 

Eleanor  Hull. 


Hindu  Holidays. 
Hindu    Holidays    and    Ceremoni.a.ls,    with    Dissertations 
ON  Origin,  Folklore  and  Symbols.      By  Rai  Bahadur 
B.A.    Gupte,    F.Z.S.     Second    Edition    revised,    Calcutta. 
Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  1919. 

This  book  is  a  creditable  attempt  to  provide  a  complete  account 
of  Hindu  festivals,  a  work  which  is  much  wanted.  The  author 
is  an  anthropologist  of  repute  who  assisted  Sir  H.  Risley  in  his 
work,  and  he  has  been  aided  by  his  wife  who  has  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  Hindu  women,  the 
chief  depositaries  of  the  folk  tradition.  It  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  and  valuable  material.  The  folk-lore 
now  collected  is  rather  disappointing,  much  of  it  being  confined 
to  tales  which  describe,  in  rather  a  jejune  way,  the  merit  acquired 
by  those  who  have  duly  performed  certain  rites,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes suffered  by  those  who  have  neglected  them.  As  is 
usual  with  this  class  of  work  the  folk-lore  collected  is  more 
acceptable  than  some  of  the  interpretations  suggested  by  the 
author.  He  bases  his  interpretations  largely  on  astronomical 
evidence.  Thus  he  explains  the  cult  of  Siva  and  his  consort 
ParvatI,  Nandi,  the  bull  of  Siva,  the  lion  attendant  of  Parvatl, 
and  even  the  portly  god  of  luck,  Ganesa,  by  certain  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  Ganesa,  for  instance,  we  are  told  is  derived  from  "  the 
big  body  of  the  Crab  or  Cancer  which  stands  in  heaven  just 
near  Siva  who,  as  the  male  part  of  the  Gemini  or  Mithun, 
intervenes  between  the  female  part  of  that  sign  (Parvatl)  and 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  Cancer  or  the  Crab,  or  big  belly."  This 
view  will  probably  not  be  generally  accepted  by  mythologists. 
But,  irrespective  of  these  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  festivals  and  their  rites,  the  book  possesses  value  as 
the  work  of  a  competent  observer.  In  his  further  researches 
he  will  be  well  advised  to  leave  the  question  of  interpretation 
to  more  learned  scholars,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  record 
of  actual  facts  which  his  knowledge  and  opportunities  for 
enquiry  will  enable  him  to  do  with  success. 

W.  Crooke. 


Short  Notices. 
Ghosts. 


The  Ghost  World,  its  Realities,  Apparitions  and  Spooks. 
J.  W.  Wickwar.  London  :  Jarrols  Ltd.,  n.d.  Price 
IS.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Wickwar,  the  author  of  Dreams  :  What  they  are,  and  what 
they  mean  {Folk-lore,  xxix.  93)  has  compiled  an  interesting 
little  book  on  ghosts,  in  which  he  has  included  some  new  material 
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placed  at  his  disposal.  He  tells  several  remarkable  stories,  and 
his  comments  on  them  are  judicious  and  conceiysd  in  a  scientific 
spirit. 

Anthropology. 

An  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  a  General  Survey 
OF  THE  Early  History  of  the  Human  Race.  By  Rev. 
E.  O.  James,  B.  Litt.,  F.C.S.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  1919.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  states  that  "  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter, 
H  has  been  his  purpose  to  give  a  resume  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  specialists  in  their  several  departments,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  present  a  consecutive  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  human  race.  References  are  given  in  footnotes 
to  enable  the  serious  student  to  investigate  the  evidence  for 
himself,  and  frame  his  own  conclusion.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  book  may  be  of  value  to  those  persons  who  are  about 
to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  training  at  the  University  oi 
Oxford  or  London  for  a  Diploma  in  Anthropology,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader."  Mr.  James  is  dealing  with  a  subject 
on  which  there  are  numerous  works  of  authority,  but  in  his 
modest  programme  he  seems  to  have  been  successful,  and  his 
book  will  be  of  service  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology, and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  consult  the  recognised 
authorities. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE    FOLKLORE   SOCIETY. 


Vol.  XXXI.]  SEPTEMBER,  1920.  [No.  III. 

CAIRENE  AND  UPPER  EGYPTIAN  FOLK-LORE. 

BY    A.    H.    SAYCE. 

On  three  previous  occasions  [Folk-Lore,  vii.  3,  xi.  4, 
xvii.  2)  I  have  communicated  to  this  Society  various 
folk-tales  and  popular  beliefs  or  superstitions,  collected  in 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  "  Cairene  Folk-lore."  The  name 
was  chosen  advisedly.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  stories 
were  told  me  either  in  Cairo  or  by  Cairenes,  and  most  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  I  have  noted  belong  to  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Few  of  them,  it  will  be  noticed,  come 
from  Upper  Egypt. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  collections  of 
Egyptian  folk-lore,  or  rather  folk-tales,  which  have  been 
hitherto  published.  Spitta  Bey,  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha,  and 
Willmore  have  alike  derived  all  their  stories  from  Cairenes. 
The  collection  made  by  Legrain  at  Luxor  and  Karnak  is 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  which  I  know.  Unlike 
the  other  collectors  he  resided  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  his 
work  at  Karnak  brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with 
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the  natives.  I  too  usually  spent  the  winter  in  Upper  Egypt 
on  board  my  dahabia,  and  in  this  way  came  to  hear  some 
of  the  stories  and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country.  My 
servants,  however,  were  Cairenes,  and  their  folk-lore, 
accordingly,  was  also  Cairene. 

But  between  Cairene  and  Upper  Egyptian  folk-lore  a 
broad  line  must  be  drawn.  The  population  of  Cairo  is 
non-Egyptian  ;  that  of  Upper  Egypt  is  the  purest  in 
Egypt.  Cairo  was  the  creation  of  the  Arab  conquerors 
of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  the  vast  settlements  of  Arab 
tribes  which  were  intended  to  garrison  and  overawe  the 
native  population.  My  servant,  for  example,  from  whom 
the  majority  of  my  stories  was  derived,  belonged  to  a 
family  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Makkawwi,  "  Meccan," 
their  ancestors  having  originally  come  from  Mecca  and 
having  had  land  given  to  them  at  Helwan  by  one  of  the 
early  Khalifs. 

Cairo,  however,  is  something  more  than  an  Arab  creation. 
It  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  meeting-place  of 
Mohammedan  cosmopolitanism.  It  is  there  that  the 
chief  university  of  Mohammedanism,  El-Azhar,  still  carries 
on  its  old  teaching  ;  in  Fatimite  days  it  was  the  home  of 
oriental  art  and  science,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages 
pilgrims  and  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world— China,  Persia,  Africa  or  Spain — gathered  together 
there.  One  result  of  this  mixture  of  races  and  traditions 
was  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

The  folk-lore  of  Cairo,  therefore,  may  be  coloured  by  the 
Egyptian  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  really  Egyptian.  It 
reflects  rather  the  Arab  mind,  tinctured  and  influenced 
by  Syria  and  Persia  and  even  China,  but  with  a  distinct 
and  characteristic  flavour  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  Cairene 
stories  have  an  underlying  sarcastic  humour  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Parisian  gamin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  the  man  with  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  thief  and 
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the  other  a  murderer,  who  after  being  sent  to  school 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor  ;  it  might  have  been  invented 
in  Paris  or  even  London.  So,  again,  with  the  story  of  the 
unhappy  husband  whose  ghost  came  to  complain  to  his 
sons  when  they  buried  his  wife  in  the  same  tomb  as  himself. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  story  we  should  expect  to  find  in  an 
orthodox  Mohammedan  country  ;  still  less  is  it  genuinely 
Egyptian  in  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  beliefs  and  superstitions 
and  popular  customs  or  practices  which  I  have  recorded 
must  be  regarded  as  of  purely  Egyptian  origin  ;  indeed, 
this  can  be  proved  in  certain  cases,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  'arusa  or  "  bride,"  the  sheaf  of  corn  which  embodies 
the  spirit  of  the  harvest.  The  Arab  settlers  in  Egypt  were 
nomadic  ;  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  mixed  with  the 
native  agricultural  population  that  they  themselves  became 
agriculturists,  and  when  they  did  so  they  naturally  adopted 
the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  fellahtn.  Wherever  a 
custom  or  belief  is  attached  to  the  country  instead  of  the 
city  we  may  consider  it  to  be  native  Egyptian. 

It  took  many  years,  in  fact,  for  the  Arab  intruders  to 
fuse  with  the  native  population,  and  to  this  day  the  fusion 
even  in  country  districts  is  far  from  complete.  Thus  in 
Helwan  the  population  is  still  Beduin  in  type,  and  it  is 
not  long  since  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  native 
of  the  \illage  to  marry  a  "  fellah  "  rather  than  another 
villager.  It  was  some  centuries  before  the  fellahin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  ceased  to  be  Christian  ;  indeed 
the  "  Coptic  "  population  of  Old  Cairo  is  still  considerable  ; 
it  was  several  centuries  more  before  the  Coptic  language 
became  extinct.  Dr.  Lansing,  the  American  missionary, 
who  came  to  Cairo  from  Damascus  about  1850,  once  told 
me  that  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Memphis  and  at  Bedreshen  heard  some  peasants 
who  were  working  in  the  fields  sing  a  song  the  words  of 
which  were  not  Arabic.     Unfortunately  he  did  not  write 
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them  down  ;  but  some  time  later  when  he  had  begun  the 
study  of  Coptic  he  found  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  that  language,  and  accordingly  made  many  efforts 
through  his  converts  to  recover  them.  But  it  was  then 
too  late  ;  the  generation  which  had  preserved  the  memory 
of  a  song  that  was  no  longer  intelligible  had  already  passed 
away. 

Religion  long  kept  the  two  races,  Arab  and  Egyptian, 
apart,  and  when  eventually  the  Christian  fellah  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  had  become  Mohammedan,  the 
Mohammedan  Arab  had  become  a  townsman  w^th  a 
townsman's  sense  of  superiority  over  the  country  bumpkin. 
Hence  the  humour  of  the  Cairo  folk-tales  is  directed 
against  the  fellah  because  he  is  a  fellah  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  city,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The  Arab  of 
Cairo,  indeed,  felt  himself  the  inferior  rather  than  the 
superior  of  the  city  Copt  :  the  financial  and  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  state  was  practically  in  Coptic  hands,  and  the 
skilled  artizan  was  almost  always  a  Copt,  as  he  continued 
to  be  down  to  the  time  when  I  first  knew  Cairo,  what  we 
call  "  Arab  "  art  being  really  the  art  of  Christian  Egypt. 
I  know  of  no  Cairene  folk-tales  which  satirize  the  Copts 
as  such  ;  Cairene  wit  is  directed  against  the  fellahin,  the 
Nubians,  the  Europeans,  and  more  especially  the  Turks, 
but  not  against  the  Copts. 

The  Turk  was  hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity,  his 
cruelty,  and  above  all,  his  stupidity.  This  is  the  feature 
which  is  chiefly  prominent  in  the  stories  in  which  he  figures. 
The  sharp-witted  Cairene  revenged  himself  upon  Turkish 
tyranny  by  caricaturing  him  and  inventing  stories  at  his 
expense.  And  the  stupidity  of  the  Turk  is  represented, 
not  as  the  naive  stupidity  of  the  ignorant  fellah,  but  as  an 
innate  and  overwhelming  stupidity  which  no  amount  of 
education  would  cure. 

The  folk-tales  of  Upper  Egypt  are  of  a  difterent  class 
altogether.     There   is   nothing  of   the   city   in   them,    and 
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those  which  I  have  heard  are  either  attached  to  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  country  or  can  be  shown  to  go  back  to 
the  traditions  and  behefs  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  golden 
bark  of  the  Sun-god  on  the  sacred  lake  of  Karnak,  or  the 
heifer  which  was  believed  to  ascend  from  the  river  once  a 
year  at  Sharona  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Nile-gods 
are  illustrations  of  the  fact.  The  behefs  and  customs  of  the 
people  equally  bear  witness  to  the  continuity  of  habit, 
and  traditions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sa'id.  Near 
Minia  the  dead  are  still  ferried  over  the  Nile  to  be  buried 
on  its  eastern  bank  as  they  were  five  thousand  years  ago, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  orthodox  Mohammedan- 
ism or  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  food  is  still  offered  to  them, 
and  the  living,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Coptic,  hold  a 
three  days'  festival  once  a  year  over  their  graves.  The 
jellah  may  call  himself  a  Christian  or  a  Mohammedan, 
but  at  heart  he  remains  a  worshipper  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  or 
rather  of  the  local  deities  who  were  disguised  under  those 
names.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ka  or  "  Double  "  still  lingers  among  the  descendants  of 
the  subjects  of  Rameses,  and  the  beliefs  connected  with 
the  ajarii  or  "spirits"  and  the  mezaiyara  or  water-witch 
can  be  traced  to  an  Old  Egyptian  source.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  belief  in  the  ghul  seems  to  me  to  be  of  Arab 
origin  :   it  belongs  to  the  desert,  not  to  the  cultivated  soil. 

I. 

"  A  man  had  two  sons.  When  they  grew  up,  he  saw  the 
sons,  one  was  a  thief  and  the  other  a  murderer.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  A  neighbour  said  to  him  :  '  Send 
them  to  school.'  So  to  school  they  went,  and  the  one 
became  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  doctor." 

II. 

"  A  man  of  our  village  (Helwan  is  meant)  had  a  wife 
who  was  very  niggardly.     If  her  husband  or  one  of  his 
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friends  asked  for  anything  she  said  she  had  not  got  it. 
If  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  match  she  beat  him 
with  her  broom.  So  the  poor  man  had  to  hide  his  bread 
under  his  galahtya  (upper  garment)  and  eat  by  stealth. 
Finally  he  died.  His  wife  died  soon  afterwards.  Before 
she  died  she  asked  her  sons  to  bury  her  along  with  her 
husband  by  his  side.  They  did  so.  The  next  night  the 
man  came  to  his  sons  and  told  them  to  remove  the  body. 
'  I  died,'  he  said,  '  in  order  to  escape  hell,  and  now  I  am 
in  hell  again.' " 

III. 

"  There  was  a  man  who  married  a  wife  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  But  after  a  while  the  wife  died.  Then  the 
man  wandered  away  in  order  to  find  a  country  in  which 
no  one  died.  So  he  went  from  place  to  place,  looking  for 
a  town  where  there  were  no  graves.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  town  in  the  Sudan  where  there  were  no  graves.  So  he 
remained  here,  in  the  house  of  the  shekh.  The  shekh 
made  a  feast  for  him,  and  first  offered  him  a  piece  of  a 
roasted  leg.  '  Where  is  your  father  ?  '  asked  the  man. 
*  This  is  his  leg,'  said  the  shekh,  '  the  rest  of  him  is  up 
there,'  pointing  to  a  shelf.  Then  the  man  learned  that 
when  anyone  fell  ill,  he  was  killed  and  eaten,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  there  were  no  graves.  So  in  the  night  he 
ran  away  back  to  his  own  country." 

IV. 

"  There  was  a  man  who  wanted  his  mother-in-law  to 
die  so  that  he  might  inherit  her  property.  She  had  bad 
eyes  ;  so  he  professed  to  set  up  as  a  doctor  who  could 
cure  disease  in  the  eyes.  When  his  mother-in-law  came 
to  consult  him,  he  said  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
put  certain  plasters  over  her  eyes  which  he  would  give  her. 
He  took  some  lime  [gtr)  and  laid  it  upon  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
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these  he  told  her  to  put  over  the  eyes.  But  when  he  came 
to  remove  them,  instead  of  the  eyes  being  destroyed,  he 
found  them  cured.     For  God  is  more  merciful  than  man." 

V. 

"  A  Turk  killed  a  goose  and  ordered  his  cook  to  prepare 
it  for  his  dinner.  While  it  was  being  cooked,  a  judge  came 
along  and  asked  for  whom  it  was  being  cooked.  The  cook 
said  :  '  For  the  Turk.'  The  judge  said  :  '  I  wish  to  eat 
it  :  give  it  to  me.'  But  the  cook  replied  :  '  What  will  the 
Turk  say  ?  '  Said  the  judge  :  '  Don't  trouble  :  I  will  see 
to  that.'  Presently  the  Turk  came  along  and  demanded 
the  goose.  But  the  cook  said  :  '  While  it  was  being  cooked, 
it  came  to  life  again  and  flew  away.'  Thereupon  the 
Turk  became  very  angry  and  wanted  to  kill  the  cook. 
So  the  cook  ran  away,  with  the  Turk  after  him.  On  the 
road  he  met  a  donkey  standing  and  blocking  the  way.  So 
he  seized  the  tail  of  the  donkey  in  order  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  road,  and  he  pulled  so  hard  that  the  tail  came  off  in  his 
hand.  The  owner  of  the  donkey  wanted  to  catch  and  kill 
him,  and  joined  the  Turk  in  pursuit.  So  he  ran  on  till  he 
came  to  a  mosque  which  he  entered,  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  escape  ran  up  the  minaret  to  the  top  and  then 
flung  himself  over.  Under  the  minaret  three  blind  beggars 
were  sitting.  The  cook  fell  on  the  head  of  one  of  them  and 
killed  him.  So  the  two  other  beggars  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
and  the  cook  ran  on  till  he  tumbled  over  Professor  (Ma'allim) 
Mankarios  the  Copt  and  accidentally  put  out  his  eye.  By 
this  time  all  his  pursuers  had  come  up  with  him  ;  they 
seized  him  and  brought  him  before  the  judge.  First  of 
all  the  owner  of  the  donkey  brought  his  complaint.  The 
judge  looked  at  his  book  and  said  :  '  The  cook  must  restore 
the  donkey's  tail  ;  therefore  let  the  owner  give  him  the 
donkey  until  the  tail  is  grown  again.  And  now  for  my 
fee.'  So  the  man  gave  the  judge  his  fee,  but  preferred 
to  keep  the  donkey.     Next  one  of  the  blind  men  demanded 
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justice.  So  the  judge  looked  again  into  his  book,  and  said  : 
'  According  to  the  divine  law  {sheri')  it  is  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Therefore  one  of  the  blind 
men  must  mount  the  minaret  and  jump  down  on  the  cook 
who  must  sit  below.  And  now  for  my  fee.'  The  fee 
was  paid,  but  the  blind  men  refused  to  ascend  the  minaret. 
Next  came  Professor  Mankarios.  '  Come  here  ;  you  can 
read,'  said  the  judge,  '  and  see  what  the  divine  law  says. 
It  is  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  is  it  not }  ' 
*  Yes,'  said  the  Professor.  '  Then,'  said  the  judge,  '  since 
one  eye  of  a  true  believer  is  equal  to  the  two  eyes  of  a 
Christian,  the  cook  must  first  pull  out  your  second  eye,  and 
then  you  will  pull  out  the  cook's  eye.  And  now  for  my 
fee.'  The  Copt  paid  the  fee  and  went  away.  Lastly  came 
the  Turk.  The  judge  looked  at  his  book  and  said  :  '  It 
is  written  in  the  Qoran  that  God  the  Almighty  can  raise 
the  dead  to  life  ;  why  then  should  you  deny  that  He  can 
have  given  life  to  the  goose  ?  '  So  the  Turk  after  paying 
his  fee  had  to  go  away  without  his  goose."  ^ 

VI 

"  There  was  a  judge  who  had  a  little  son,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  He  would  never  eat  unless  his  son  ate  with 
him.  When  the  boy  was  asleep  he  used  to  awake  him  in 
order  that  they  might  eat  together.  When  the  judge 
went  to  the  court  he  took  ladies  with  him  ;  they  sat  with 
him  in  the  court,  and  he  would  ask  them  what  sentence 
he  ought  to  pronounce.  His  wife  heard  of  this,  and  one 
day  when  he  came  to  his  house  and  wanted  to  eat  he  told 
her  to  bring  the  boy.  She  said  :  '  He  is  asleep.'  He 
replied  :  '  Go  and  wake  him.'  She  said  :  '  If  you  wake 
him  I  will  throw  him  into  the  cistern  {kanifa).'  He  went 
and  waked  him  ;  thereupon  his  wife  took  a  brick  [tuba) 
and  threw  it  into  the  cistern.     The  judge  thought  it  was 

»  Told  me  by  Takla  Bey. 
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the  boy  and  ran  out  into  the  street  crying  that  she  had 
killed  his  son.  He  ran  to  the  house  of  her  father  and  said  : 
I  will  put  her  in  prison,  I  will  have  her  put  to  death.' 
Then  his  father-in-law  went  back  with  him  to  his  house. 
There  he  saw  his  son,  awake  and  well  and  playing.  He 
said  :  '  What  does  this  mean  .''  '  His  wife  replied  :  '  You 
were  mad  [gandnu)  and  so  you  were  treated  as  a  fool 
{qaldlii).'  " 

vn. 

"  There  was  a  peasant  from  Upper  Egypt  who  came  to 
Cairo  to  sell  his  chickens.  He  sold  many  and  received 
plenty  of  money.  But  he  was  afraid  the  people  might  steal 
it  from  him  before  the  rest  of  his  business  was  finished. 
So  he  went  to  the  judge  and  said  to  him  :  '  Will  you  take 
this  money  and  keep  it  for  me  until  I  have  finished  all  my 
business  }  '  The  judge  replied  :  '  Very  good.'  So  he 
left  the  money  with  him  until  all  his  business  was  finished. 
Then  he  went  to  the  judge  and  asked  him  for  his  money. 
'  Get  away  from  here  !  '  cried  the  judge  ;  '  you  pig  !  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  money  of  a  fellah  like  you  }  '  And 
he  was  driven  away  from  the  judge's  house.  Then  a 
woman  saw  him  crying  and  lamenting  and  beating  his 
hands.  So  she  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  her 
that  the  judge  had  taken  his  money.  '  What  will  you 
give  me,'  said  the  woman,  '  if  I  get  it  for  you  }  '  '  On  my 
oath,  I  will  kiss  your  hand,'  said  he.  Then  she  went  to 
the  judge  with  a  negress  and  a  box  which  was  locked  up. 
And  she  said  to  him  :  '  I  am  going  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hijaz  and  am  afraid  to  leave  my  things  in  my  house.  So 
I  have  packed  my  jewels  in  this  box  and  wish  you  to  take 
care  of  it  for  me.  No  one  can  open  it,  for  I  have  the  key.' 
The  judge  said  to  her  :  '  Very  good.  I  too  have  some 
money  which  I  wish  to  be  safe.  Will  you  pack  it  up  also 
in  the  box  ?  '  '  Certainly  ;  give  it  to  me.'  So  he  gave 
her  the  money  of  the  fellah,  which  she  gave  to  the  negress 
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to  pack  up  in  the  box.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the 
box  except  a  few  worthless  clothes.  The  negress  gave  the 
money  to  the  fellah,  who  began  to  dance  for  joy.  The 
negress  also  danced  because  her  mistress  had  overreached 
the  judge.  When  the  judge  saw  them  dancing,  he  began 
to  dance  too.  And  the  woman  asked  him  :  '  The  fellah 
dances  because  he  has  his  money,  and  the  negress  because 
she  has  given  it  to  him  ;  but  why  do  you  dance  ?  '  '  Be- 
cause you  have  had  a  laugh  at  me,'  he  answered." 

VIII. 

"  There  was  a  judge  who  had  a  daughter.  Many  suitors 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  he  refused  them  all,  for  he  was 
afraid  that  they  ate  unclean  meat  {hardm).  There  was  a 
robber,  and  when  he  heard  of  it  he  said  :  '  I  will  marry 
her.'  They  asked  him  :  '  How  }  '  He  answered  :  '  You 
will  see.'  After  five  or  six  days  he  went  one  night  to  the 
house  of  the  judge  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  eat.  The 
judge  asked  him  to  eat.  He  said  :  '  Never  !  the  food  is 
all  unclean.'  The  judge  said  :  '  How  so  .''  '  He  answered  : 
'  Because  it  has  been  bought  :  no  one  knows  whence  it 
comes.'  The  judge  said  :  '  This  is  the  man  for  my 
daughter  '  ;  and  accordingly  they  were  married.  After 
some  time  the  robber  said  to  the  judge  :  '  Your  daughter 
is  west,  but  I  must  be  east.'  The  judge  replied  :  '  Very 
good.'  So  the  robber  went  away,  leaving  his  wife  behind. 
He  went  to  his  village  ;  there  he  stole  a  goat  and  a  sheep 
and  made  a  feast  on  the  dyke.*  After  a  time  his  wife 
went  to  seek  him  and  found  him  living  on  the  dyke  and 
eating  his  food  there.  She  asked  him  why  he  did  not  live 
in  a  house  ?  He  answered  :  '  Because  I  do  not  wish  to 
eat  anything  that  is   unclean.'  ^     So  she  lived  with   her 

^  The  gisr  or  dyke  which  protects  fields  and  villages  from  the  inunda- 
tion, borders  the  canals  and  forms  the  high-road  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other.     The  robber  was  thus  a  "  highwayman." 

'  A  play  on  the  words  hardm,  "  unclean,"  and  harami,  "  robber." 
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husband  on  the  dyke.  When  the  judge  came  to  visit  his 
daughter  he  asked  where  he  should  eat.  '  Here  on  the 
dyke,'  said  the  robber.  '  But  where  is  the  food  }  '  'I  will 
get  it  presently,'  he  said.  So  he  walked  along  the  road 
and  stole  a  young  female  buffalo,  and  brought  it  back  and 
cooked  it.  The  judge  said  :  '  I  cannot  eat  this  :  it  is 
unclean  ;  its  mother  is  calling  for  it.'  '  No,'  said  the 
robber  (hardmi),  '  it  is  clean,  for  I  did  not  buy  it  but  stole 
it.'  (So  he  knew  that  it  was  not  hardm  in  any  way.) 
'  Here  is  half  of  it  for  your  uncle's  wife.'  Thereupon  the 
judge  took  the  half  and  asked  no  more  questions — as  it 
was  for  his  uncle's  wife." 

IX. 

"  A  Nubian  cook  came  to  Cairo  and  offered  his  services. 
'Can  you  cook.?'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'everything.'  So 
he  took  the  meat  and  the  chicken  and  the  spinach  and  the 
tomatoes  and  the  egg-plant  and  cooked  them  all  together 
in  the  same  dish.  When  the  waiter  brought  it  to  the 
master  of  the  house  he  thought  it  was  soup.  Then  he 
asked  for  the  next  course.  But  there  was  nothing.  So  the 
cook  was  called,  and  the  master  said  :  '  Is  it  not  a  disgrace 
that  you  should  send  all  this  food  to  me  in  this  way  ?  ' 
'  Wallah  !  '  said  the  Nubian,  '  Hasan  Kashif  (the  ruler  of 
Nubia  before  its  conquest  by  Mohammed  Ali)  never  ate 
anything  Hke  this  1  '  " 

X. 

A  man  had  a  donkey  with  which  he  went  to  town.  He 
walked  by  the  side  of  it,  and  on  the  way  met  another 
man.  'Peace  be  to  you  1'  said  he.  'Peace  be  to  you!' 
replied  the  other.  Then  they  began  to  talk.  Presently 
he  asked  the  other  :  '  What  is  your  name  ?  '  '  Ez-Zur 
(Necessity),'  he  answered.  '  What  is  yours  ?  '  '  El-Haqq 
(Right),'  he  replied.  After  a  little  Ez-Zur  asked  if  he 
might  ride  on  the  donkey  a  short  distance  as  he  was  tired. 
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So  he  mounted  the  donkey.  When  they  came  near  the 
town  El-Haqq  asked  him  to  dismount.  '  Please  let  me 
go  a  little  further,'  he  replied.  El-Haqq  consented. 
Then  they  came  to  the  town  and  El-Haqq  claimed  his 
donkey.  '  It  is  mine,'  said  Ez-Zur.  El-Haqq  appealed 
to  the  people,  but  when  they  heard  '  El-Haqq  mashi  ' 
('  El-Haqq  is  walking,'  but  literally  '  it  is  right  that  he  is 
walking  ')  they  thought  the  donkey  must  belong  to  Ez-Zur. 
So  El-Haqq  lost  his  donkey." 

XI. 

"  There  was  a  man  who  had  a  son.  He  wanted  a  cradle 
for  him  ;  so  he  went  to  the  carpenter  and  asked  him  to 
make  a  cradle,  giving  him  a  riyal  (45.)  in  advance.  As  the 
cradle  was  not  brought  to  him  he  went  again  to  the  car- 
penter, who  said  :  '  It  is  not  finished  yet  ;  give  me  a  little 
more  time.'  Still  the  cradle  did  not  come,  and  though  he 
paid  many  visits  to  the  carpenter  it  remained  unfinished. 
The  son  ceased  to  be  an  infant  and  grew  up  and  became 
a  man.  He  married  and  had  a  son  of  his  own.  So  his 
father  said  :  '  Go  to  such  and  such  a  carpenter  and  get  the 
cradle  which  I  ordered  to  be  made  twenty  years  ago.' 
The  son  went  to  the  carpenter  and  asked  him  for  the 
.cradle.  But  the  carpenter  said  :  '  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
hurried  :  take  back  your  money.'  " 

XII. 

"  There  was  a  Coptic  priest  in  Bahgura  who  visited  a 
parishioner  and  was  offered  'araki.  He  said  :  '  I  will  take 
a  little,  but  no  more.'  As  they  talked,  he  sipped  it.  Then 
the  parishioner  asked  him  to  drink  a  little  more  to  the 
health  of  his  wife.  This  he  drank.  Then  a  little  more  was 
poured  out  in  the  name  of  the  son-in-law.  So  this  went 
on  until  the  priest  was  drunk  and  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  his 
donkey.     As  he  went  home  he  fell  off  the  donkey  into  a 
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fountain  of  water.  While  he  lay  there  the  donkey  drank 
its  fill.  When  it  left  off  drinking  he  said  :  '  Drink  again 
to  the  health  of  my  wife.'  But  the  donkey  would  not 
do  so.  '  Drink  to  my  son-in-law  !  '  But  the  donkey 
still  refused.  Finally  he  cried  :  '  My  donkey  is  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  I  am  ?  '  "  1 

XIII.2 

"  There  was  an  agriculturist  ;  he  had  one  boy  ;  when 
the  boy  became  big  a  serpent  bit  him  and  he  died.  When 
he  was  dead  his  father  had  no  other  (son).     As  he  had 

^  Told  me  by  Takla  Bey. 

*  Kan  fi  wahid  ragil  mezari'  ;  kan  'andu  wahid  weled  ;  el-weled 
lamma  gi  kebir  akalu  ta'aban  umat  ;  lamma  mat,  abu  ma'ndush 
rhero  ;  'alashan  ma'ndush  rhero  'auz  yemauwwit  et-ta'ban  ;  'amillo 
wahid  tuba  min  hadid  ;  umishi  fil  gebel ;  kuUima  yilqa  wahid  ta'ban 
yemawwitu  ;  wehuwa  mashi  laqa  wahid  shekh.  Qallo  es-shekh  : 
"  rah  fen  ?  "  qallo  :  "  mashi  amawwit  kul  et-ta'bin  "  ;  qallo  : 
"  'alashane  ?  "  qallo  :  "  'alashan  mawwat  ibni  "  ;  qallo  :  "  enta 
meskin  "  qallo  :  "  ta'ala  wayai."  Mishu  waya  ba'd  lamma  -wassalu 
'ande  wahid  marhara.  Lamma  wassalu  'm-marhara,  es-shekh  nadah 
'al'  et-ta'ban.  Lamma  gi  (e)t-ta'ban,  qallo  :  "  enta  shiribt  em-moya 
min  el-bahr  ?  "  Qallo  :  "  aiwa,  shiribt  etnen  noba."  Qallo  :  "  erga' 
matrak."  Et-ta'ban  riga'  fil-matrah  beta'o.  Fatu  em-marhara 
umishu  lehad  wahid  marhara  tani.  Es-shekh  nadah  'ala  et-ta'ban 
elli  fim-marhara.  Et-ta'ban  gih.  Es-shekh  qallo  :  "  enta  shiribt 
em-moya  min  el-bahr  ?  "  Qallo  :  "  aiwa,  ana  shiribt  wahida  marra." 
Qallo  :  "  erga'  fil-matrah  beta'tak."  Lamma  et-ta'ban  riga'  fim- 
matrah  beta'o,  fatu  umishu  leliad  marhara  talt  ;  lamma  wassalu  'and 
em-marhara  es-shekh  nadah  'ala  wahid  ta'ban  ;  yigi  wahid  ta'ban 
keblr  biziyada.  Es-shekh  sa'al  et-ta'ban  ;  qallo  :  "  enta  shiribt 
em-moya  beta'  el-bahr  ?  "  Et-ta'ban  qallo  :  "  fih  bahr  ?  fi  moya  ?  " 
Qallo  :  "  aiwa,  fi  bahr,  fi  moya."  Qallo  :  "  ana  ma'raftish  fi  bahr, 
fi  moya."  Es-shekh  qal  le-ragil  :  "  iqla'  el-hudum  min  el-hadid  "  ; 
qallo  :  "  hatto  fil-ar'd,  huma  wel-'asaya."  Er-ragil  qala'  el-hudum 
min  (el)-hadid  wehattuhum  fil-ard.  Es-shekh  qallo  :  "  dilwaqti 
teshiif."  Es-shekh  qal  let-ta'ban  :  "  'azantak  tunfukh  fil-hadid." 
Lamma  et-ta'ban  nefakh  fil-hadid,  el-hadid  baqa  nar  hamra.  Istanna 
lamma  yigi  berd  ;  misiku  '1-hadid,  laqu'  torob.  Es-shekh  qallo  : 
"  ya  meskin,  teruh  fen  bil-hadid  beta'k  ?  shuf,  wahid  ta'ban  khalaq 
el-hadid  kullo  torob  ;  izakan  kunt  enta  waya  el-hadid,  kunt  tibqa 
torob  ;    ahsan  terawwah  betak." 
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no  other  (son)  he  wished  to  kill  the  serpent.  One  made 
for  him  a  brick  of  iron,  and  he  went  into  the  desert.  When- 
ever he  found  a  serpent  he  killed  it  ;  so  he  walked  along 
and  met  a  shekh.  The  shekh  said  to  him  :  '  Where  are 
you  going }  '  He  replied  :  '  I  am  walking  and  killing 
all  the  serpents.'  He  asked  :  '  Why  }  '  He  answered  : 
'  Because  it  has  killed  my  son.'  (The  shekh)  said  to  him  : 
'  Poor  fellow  !  '  He  said  :  '  Come  with  me.'  They  walked 
together  until  they  came  to  a  cave.  When  they  reached 
the  cave  the  shekh  called  to  the  serpent.  When  the 
serpent  came  he  said  to  it  :  '  Have  you  drunk  of  the  water 
of  the  Nile  ?  '  He  answered  :  '  Yes,  I  have  drunk  twice.' 
He  said  to  it  :  '  Return  to  your  place.'  The  serpent 
returned  to  its  place.  They  left  the  cave  and  walked  to 
another  cave.  The  shekh  called  to  the  serpent  which  was 
in  the  cave.  The  serpent  came.  The  shekh  said  to  it  : 
'  Have  you  drunk  the  water  of  the  Nile  .?  '  He  replied  : 
*  Yes,  I  have  drunk  once.'  He  said  to  it  :  '  Return  to  your 
place.'  When  the  serpent  had  returned  to  its  place  they 
passed  on  and  came  to  a  third  cave.  When  they  reached 
the  cave  the  shekh  called  to  a  serpent  ;  there  comes  a 
serpent  monstrously  big.  The  shekh  asked  the  serpent 
saying  :  '  Have  you  drunk  the  water  of  the  Nile  ?  '  The 
serpent  answered  :  '  Is  there  a  Nile,  is  there  water }  ' 
He  said  to  it  :  '  Yes,  there  is  a  Nile,  there  is  water.'  He 
replied  :  '  I  did  not  know  there  is  a  Nile  or  water.'  The 
shekh  said  to  the  man  :  '  Strip  off  the  covering  of  the 
iron  '  ;  he  added  :  '  Put  it  on  the  ground,  it  and  the  bar.' 
The  man  took  off  the  covering  of  (the)  iron  and  put  both 
on  the  ground.  The  shekh  said  to  him  :  '  Now  you  will 
see.'  The  shekh  said  to  the  serpent  :  '  You  can  blow  upon 
the  iron.'  When  the  snake  blew  upon  the  iron  the  iron 
became  a  red  fire.  They  waited  till  it  becomes  cold  ;  they 
took  the  iron  (and)  found  (only)  dust.  The  shekh  said  to 
him  :  '  Poor  fellow,  where  will  you  go  with  your  iron  ? 
See,  a  single  serpent  has  made  the  iron  nothing  but  dust  ; 
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if  you  had  been  with  the  iron  you  (too)  would  have  become 
dust  ;  you  had  better  go  home." 

My  informant  evidently  forgot  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story  he  described  "  the  bar  "  of  iron  as  a  "  brick." 

XIV.i 

"  There  was  a  merchant  who  had  two  sons  ;  one  of  them, 
the  elder,  married  his  cousin  (uncle's  daughter) ;  the  younger 
of  them  married  a  white  (Turkish)  slave.  After  a  little 
while  their  father  divided  the  property,   half  of  it  being 

*  Kan  fi  wahid  ragil  tagir.  mukhallif  etnen  weled  ;  wahid  minhum  el- 
kebir  mitgawwiz  bint  'ammu  ;  el-zerhaiyer  minhum  mitgawwiz  gara  beda. 
Ba'de  shwoyya  min  el-iyyam  abuhum  qassam  el-mal,  nusso  fil-bet 
wenusso  fil-lokal.  Lamma  mat  abuhum  el-zerhaiyer  akhad  el-okala 
wel-kebir  akhad  el-bet.  El-zerhaiyer  'amal  et-tagir  ze  abu  ;  el-keblr 
dar  yiskar  wehashshash  lamma  rahet  el-fulus  beta'o.  Rigi'  'al-bet  ; 
yebi'o.  Lamma  akhu  el-zerhaiyer  shaf  el-dallal  yebi'ha  el-b6t  ishterih 
bemiyet  mahbub.  ukatab  el-bet  'alashan  bint  'ammu.  Lamma  akhu 
'arif  el-bet  beism  merato  hobb  yebi'o.  Hiya  qalet  :  "  la  !  ibn  'ammi 
ishtera  'alashani  :  shuf  enta  el-fulus  beta'k  ;  waddetha  fen  tiskar 
wethashshash  lamma  da'eta  el-fulus."  Akhu  el-zerhaiyer  yigi  kfil 
yom  fil-bet  ;  yis'al  izakan  'auzin  haga.  Wahid  yom  akhu  el-kebir 
gi  min  barra  'alSha  ;  "  dilwaqti  ana  ta'bt,  ya  bint  ammi  !  "  Qaletlu  : 
"  tayyib  !  min  ta'b  tab  Allah  'aleh  !  "  Huwa  gi  za'lan  ;  mandiish 
fulus,  mandush  hudum,  gi'an,  mandush  haga.  Qal  :  "  ahsan  atla, 
fil-gebel  wamut  ;  wahid  dab'  yakulni  lagha  nimda  min  ed-dunya  "  ; 
wehuwa  mashi  fil-gebel  ;  laqa  wahid  sebil  ;  fi  wahida  segara.  Qa'd 
taht  es-segara,  ufi  gebo  wahid  rarhif.  Talla'  er-rarhif  min  gebo  wa'ad 
akal.  Ba'd  ma  'kal  ushirib  bass  be'ayno  :  laqa  arba'in  fidawi  gayyin  : 
talla'  foq  es-segara.  Lamma  dakhalu  le-marhara  qa'dum  arba'in.  Ba'de 
shwoyya  lamma  tili'u  min  el-marhara  'addahum  arba'in.  Nizil  min 
es-segara  urah  fil-marhara  ;  fattah  el-marhara,  laqaha  melyana  min 
el-fuliis,  min  el-fodda,  umin  el-dahab.  '  Alia  el-galabiya  beta'o  urabat 
ekmam  el-galabiya  umalaha  min  ed-dahab  ;  shalha  umishi  'ala  beto. 
Lamma  wassel  el-bet  khabat  el-bab  ;  lamma  khabat  el-bab  merato 
qalet  :  "  Min  ?  "  Huwa  qaleha  :  "  Ana  !  iptahi  qawam."  Hiya 
qalet  :  "  D&  di  ?  Khabar  e  el-lela  ?  enta  gayib  e  wayak  ?  "  Baden 
hiya  nizilet  fatahetlu,  utili'u  'ala  foq.  Nazzal  el-galabiya  min  'ala 
raso  ;  qalleha  :  khodi  ;  ishteri  lena  lahma  uferakh  wehamam  uqamh." 
Qaletlo  :  "  min  en  gibt  el-fulus  ?  "  Qaleha  :  "  gibtu  min  ed-dunya." 
Sabah  fi-subh,  akhad  wahid  muktaf,  weakhad  rhada,  umishi  rah  taht 
€S-segara ;     '  ad    itrhada    ushirib    lamma    el-fidawiya    gum  ;     lamma 
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the  house  and  half  the  shop.  When  the  father  died  the 
younger  took  the  shop  and  the  elder  took  the  house. 
The  younger  became  a  merchant  like  his  father  ;  the 
elder    went    about    drinking    and    smoking    hashish    until 

khashshu  fil-marhara  'addahum  arba'in  ulamma  tili'u  'adduhum 
arba'in.  Huwa  nizil  rtiin  es-segara  urah  fattali  el-marhara,  dakhal 
guwa,  mala  'm-muktaf  min  ed-dahab  ushalu.  Lamma  till'  min  el- 
marhara  qafalha  ze  ma  kan,  umishi  'al-bet.  Khabat  el-bab  ;  merato 
qalet :  "  Min  ?  "  qalleha  :  "  Ana  !  "  Qaletlo  "  Hader  !  "  Nizilet 
bil-'agl,  fatahetlo.  Lamma  fatahetlo  tili'u  'ala  foq.  Nazzal  el-muktaf 
uqa'd.  Qallaha :  "  Nit'asha."  Gabetlo  lahma,  okhdar,  wahamam. 
B'ad  ma  it'asha  urhasal  idSn  qalleha  :  "  Mafish  hina,  wahid  kela." 
Qaletlo  :  "  la  "  !  Qaletlo  :  "  neruh  bet  akhflk  ;  negib  el-kfela  min 
henak."  Qalleha  :  "  Tayyib."  Lamma  rahet  bet  akhfl  khabatet 
el-bab  ;  qaletluhum  :  "  ana  'auza  el-kela  'alashan  nikayyil  shwoyet 
qamh."  Er-ragil  qalleha  :  "  Tayyib."  Qalleha  :  "  akhuya  gi  ?  '* 
Qaletlo  :  "  aiwa."  Huwa  qal  limrito  "  iddil'ha  el-kfela,  weddil-'ha 
shwoyet  akl  'alashanhum."  Iddethum  wahida  sultaniya  melyana 
min  et-tabikh  u  etnen  rarhif  'esh.  Lamma  gat  tiddileha  el-kela 
dahnet  el-kfela  bil-'asal  'alashan  teshuf  yekayyilu  e.  Akhadet  el-kela 
werahet  fil-bet.  Lamma  kailu  el-fulus,  el-fulus  lizqa  fil  qa'r  el-kela. 
Lamma  waddet  el-kela  marat  akhu  shafet  el-kela,  laqet  el-fulus  lazqa 
fil-kela.  Qalet  legozha  :  "  shuf,  di  mush  rhalla  ;  di  fulus  !  "  Qalleha  : 
"  eze  ?  "  Qaletlo  :  "  ana  hottet  'asal  fil-kela  'alashan  ashfif  huma 
yekayyilu  e ;  laqet  'ashera  gine  lezqin  fil-kela :  lazim  teruh  'and 
akhuk  ;  teshiif  huwa  gab  el-fulus  min  en  ;  lazim  tegib  zeo."  Sabah 
fis-subh  bedri  ;  rah  'and  akhu  ;  qallu  :  "  neharek  sayyid  !  "  Qa'd 
lamma  shiribu  qahwa  sawa  ;  ba'd  ma  shiribu  el-qahwa  sa'al  qallu  : 
"  Ya  khfiya,  enta  gibt  el-fulus  min  6n  ?  "  Qallu  :  "  Tayyib  ;  dilwaqti 
awarrilak."  Qallu  :  "  Ruh,  khad  muqtaf  uta'ala."  Lamma  gi 
khadu  ba'dehum  wetili'u  fil-gebel.  Lamma  wassalu  'and  es-segara 
qa'adu.  Ba'de  shwoyya  el-fidawiya  gum  ;  lamma  shafuhum  tili'u 
foq  es-segara  ;  wehuma  dakhelin  em-marhara  ;  'adduhum  arba'in  ; 
lamma  tili'u  'adduhum  arba'in.  Ba'dma  rahu  ba'id  nizilu  min  es-segara, 
werahu  fattahu  em-marhara,  u  dakhalu  guwa  u  malu  kul  wahid  em- 
muqtaf  beta'o.  Lamma  malau  em-maqatif  shalu  uqafalu  em-marhara 
ze  ma  kan,  utannu  mashin  lamma  wassalu  'ala  el-bet.  Lamma  wassalu 
el-bet  el-kebir  qal  lakhu  :  "  Yakhuya,  biziyada  'alena  ;  matrohshi 
tani  noba."  Qallu  :  "  tayyib  !  "  Lamma  rawwah  el-bet  'mrato 
qaletlo  :  "  lazim  teruh  tegib  telata  noba  ze  akhuk."  Qalleha  : 
"  Tayyib  !  "  Lamma  sabah  fis-subh  sahi  bedri  ketir  khad  em-muqtaf 
utanna  mashi  wahido  lamma  gi  'and  es-segara  ;  lamma  shaf  el-fidawiya 
gayyin  tili'  foq  es-segara,  wehuma  dakhalu  em-marhara,  we  'adduhum 
arba'in  ;     we    huma    tila'in,    we'adduhum    arba'in.     Ba'd    ma    mishu 
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his  money  was  gone.  He  returned  to  the  house  ;  he 
sells  it.  When  his  younger  brother  saw  the  auctioneer 
selling  the  house  he  bought  it  for  a  hundred  mahbubs,  but 
the    house    was    inscribed    in    his    cousin's    name.     When 

nizil  min  es-segara  werah  fattah  em-marhara  ;  rah  kabash,  mala 
em-muqtaf  min  ed-dahab  :  memsikshi  bimsawwiya  z6  akhu.  Ba'd 
ma  shal  em-muqtaf  uqafal  el-bab  ze  ma  kan  ;  ba'd  ma  huwa  rah 
rig'u  el-fedawiya,  laqu  ed-dahab  rayyih  minhum.  Qalu  :  "  Yulad  ! 
fi  nas  ya'rifu  em-matrah  beta'na  ;  lazim  wahid  minna  yistanna  hina  ; 
yeshuf  min  ya'rif  em-matrah  beta'na."  Es-shekh  beta'hum  qalluhum  : 
"  ana  astanna."  Qalulu  :  "  Tayyib  !  enta  tistanna  wihna  nisrah." 
Lamma  tani  sabah  fis-subh  akhad  em-muqtaf  bedri  utanna  mashi 
'al-gebel.  Lamma  wassal  lihad  es-segara  qa'd.  Lamma  gum  el- 
fedawiya  ma'adduhumsh  ze  el-'ada.  Ba'd  ma  tili'u  min  el-marhara 
huwa  akhad  el-muq'taf  uba'den  rah  fil-marhara.  Lamma  dakhal 
el-fidawi  rah  misku.  Qallo  :  "Enta  tigi  tisraq  el-fulus  beta'na?" 
uqata'o  hettet  hetta.  Lamma  rig'u  el-fidawiya,  qalulu  :  "  Malqetshi 
elli  ya'rif  em-matrah  beta'na  ?  "  Qalluhum  :  "  Aho  fil-muqtaf  hettet 
hetta."  Akhu  fil-marhrib  rah  sa'al 'aleh  fil-bet  :  qalulu:  "  magash  I  " 
Fil-'asha  rah  sa'al  'aleh  :  qalulu  :  "  magash  !  "  Akhii  'araf  el-fidawiya 
mawwatu.  Sabah  fis-subh  bedri,  tanna  mashi  il'  el-gebel.  Lamma 
wassal  lihad  es-segara  qa'd.  Lamma  shafhum  min  bo'd  till'  foq  es- 
segara.  Lamma  dakhalu  em-marhara  'adduhum  arba'in,  lamma  tili'u 
'adduhum  arba'in.  Lamma  rahu  ba'id  nizil  min  es-segara  urah  fattah 
em-marhara.  Dakhal  guwa,  laqa  akhu  bil-muqtaf  :  shalu  uqafal  em- 
marhara  ze  ma  kan,  ukhad  akhu  utannu  mashi  il'  el-bet.  Lamma 
dakhal  fil-bet  qal  limrato  umrat  akhu  :  "  mahaddish  yeza'q."  Rah 
gab  wahib  mezayin  shater,  es-shekh  beta'  em-mezeyenin  ;  iddalu 
'ashera  mahbub,  uqallo  yekhayyat  kul  wahida  hetta  beta'o.  Lamma 
khayyeto  sabahu  fis-subh  ;  qalu  :  "  da  mat."  Ba'd  ma  dafanu  huwa 
qa'd  fil-okala  we'amal  et-tagir  bidal  akhu,  umitgawwiz  'mrat  akhu 
ukhallahum  letnen  'adin  waya  ba'd. — Yirga'  kalamna  lil-fidawiya. 

Lamma  gum  wedakhalu  fil-marhayir  malaqush  em-muqtaf  wala  er- 
ragil  :  qalu  :  "  lazim  fi  nas  'Hi  'arifin  em-matrah  beta'na  ;  lazim  nenzil 
fil-bilad  wenisa'al  'alashan  na'rif  min  mi.sik  er-ragil."  Es-shekh  beta- 
'hum qalluhum  :  "  runu  entum  min  hina  weana  anzil  min  hina  ;  lamma 
nizil  fi  beled  bender  dar  webuss  min  hina  umin  hina,  lamma  laqa  wahid 
mezayyin  nadif."  Rah  dakhal  fil-dokkan  beta'  'm-mezayyin  ;  em- 
mezayyin  sa'alu,  qallu  :  "  terid  tesullah  ?  "  qallo  :  "  aiwa."  Shal 
el-'amma  min  'ala  raso  wehalaq  raso.  Ba'de  ma  khallas  'auz  yesullah-lu 
daqnu  :  er-ragil  darab  em-mezayyin  wahid  kaff  ;  em-mezayyin  qallo 
"  dlashane  ?  "  qallo  :  "  aiwa,  di  wahid  yom  wedi  wahid  yom."  Qallo  : 
"  tayyib."  Hat  ido  fi  gebu  widdalo  mit  mahbub.  Lamma  rigu' 
kuUuhum    ila   em-marhara   sa'alu  ;      qalulu  :     "  malqetshi    elli    misik 
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his  elder  brother  knew  that  the  house  was  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  he  desired  to  sell  it.  She  said  :  '  No,  my 
cousin  has  bought  it  for  me  ;  look  after  your  own  money  ; 
you  have  taken  it  where  you  drink  and  smoke  hashish 
until  it  all  disappears.'  His  brother,  the  younger,  goes 
every  day  to  the  house  :    he  asks  if  they  want  anything. 

er-ragil !  "  Qalluhum  :  "  ba'dSn  !  "  Sabehu  fis-subh  tani  yom  ; 
huma  sarahu  wehuwa  akhad  mit  mahbub  fi  gebo,  wenizil  fil-beled* 
Lammarah 'andem-mezayyin,  em-mezayyinqallo  :  "  ahlan  wesahlan  !" 
ugablu  qahwa.  Ba'dma  shirib  el  qahwa  qallu  :  "  terid  tesullah 
daqnak  ?  "  Qallu  :  "  aiwa."  Ba'd  ma  sullah  daqnu  iddalu  mit 
mahbub,  uqallu  :  "  E  akhi  ?  mafish  wahid  gab  wahid  'andukum 
mekassar  hettet-hetta  ?  "  Qallu  :  "  aiwa  !  fi  wahid  'andina,  tagir 
beta'  zet,  gab  akhu  kida."  Qallu  :  "  taiyyib  ;  'amal  ma'ruf  we 
warrini."  Qallu  :  "  taiyyib  !  emshi  wayaya."  Fidilum  mashin 
lamma  wassalu  'and  el-6kala.  Qallu  :  "  di  yistanna  fil-wish."  Qallo  : 
"  taiyyib."  Er-ragil  rah  gab  etnen  ballasi  melyan'  min  zet  min  el- 
kuwayyis,  urah  fil-okala  ;  laqa  qa'id  ;  qallu  :  "  es-salam  'alekum  !  " 
Qallo  :  "  'alekum  es-salam  !  "  Qallo  :  "  Ez-zet,  el-kuwayyis,  beyiswa 
kam  'andukum  ?  "  Qallu  :  "  yiswa  arba'in  qersh,  wez-zSt  et-tani 
yiswa  telatin."  Qallu  :  "  la,  di  zet  kuwayyis."  Lamma  shaf  ez-zet, 
inbasset  wakhadu  ;  wadda  fi  beto  we'amal  rhada  weakal,  huwa  wel- 
fidawi.  Ba'de  makal  rikib  weriga'  il'  el-marhara  ;  qallu  rufaqato 
in  laqa  elli  'arif  em-matrah  ..."  lakin  'auz  ahottukum  fil-balalis." 
Qalulu  :  "  taiyyib."  .  .  .  ukul  wahid  yakhod  es-silah  beta'o  wayah, 
welamma  armis  le-kul  wahid  lazim  tekunu  sahin  'alashan  temawwatu, 
wenakhod  el-fulus  beta'na."  Qalulu  :  "  taiyyib."  Hat  kul  wahid 
fi  wahid  ballas  uyehammelhum  'al'  el-gimal,  utannu  mashi  il'  el-beled. 
Lamma  wassal  il'  el-6kala  qal :  "  es-salam  'alekum  !  "  Qallu  : 
"  'alekum  es-salam  !  "  Qallu  :  "  enta  gibte  zet  ?  "  Qallu  :  "  aiwa." 
Qallu  :  "  taiyyib  ;  yallah,  waddi  fil-bet."  Lamma  wadduhum  fil-bSt 
wedakhkhalhum  guwa  'amillu  'asha  'azim.  Ba'd  ma  yit'ashu  er-r4gil 
nam.  Lamma  dakhal  guwa  sahib  el-bet,  mrato  qaletlo  :  "  ya  ibn 
ammi,  lazim  neshuf  fi  e  fil-balalis  ;  yimkin  errigala  el-fedawiya  elll 
kont  tekallim  'alehum,  yimkin  huma."  Qalleha  :  "  taiyyib,  ya  bint 
ammi !  "  Misiku  'asaya-hadtd  weyidrobu  el-balasi ;  er-ragil  elil  fil-balasi 
yekallim  :  "  ana  sahi  !  "  Misiku,  yemawwatu,  Lamma  mawwathum 
kuluhum  qaletlo  :  "  er-ragil  elli  barra  naim  ?  "  Qalleha  :  "  aiwa." 
Qaletlu  :  "  ruh  mawwatfi  rakhar  !  "  Ba'd  ma  mawwathum  kuluhum 
hammelhum  'ala  el-gimal  urah  ramahum  fil-bahr.  Ba'd  ma  ramahum 
akhad  el-gimal  werah  shal  em-mal  min  em-marhara. 

(I  represent  ghain  by  rh  rather  than  gh,  since  it  approximates  in  sound 
more  to  rh  than  to  gh  in  Cairene  Arabic.) 
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One  day  the  elder  brother  came  to  his  wife  from  abroad  : 
*  Now  I  am  tired,  O  my  cousin  !  '  She  rephed  :  '  Well, 
as  to  the  tiredness,  God  forgive  it  !  '  He  became  vexed  ; 
he  had  no  money,  no  clothes,  was  hungry,  had  nothing. 
He  said  :  '  I  had  better  go  into  the  desert  and  die  ;  a  hyena 
will  eat  me  until  I  vanish  from  the  world.'  So  he  walks 
in  the  desert  :  he  found  a  fountain  where  was  a  tree.  He 
sat  down  under  the  tree  and  in  his  pocket  was  a  loaf  of 
bread.  He  took  the  loaf  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
eat.  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  he  looked  with  his 
eye  ;  it  came  across  forty  brigands  coming  along  ;  he 
climbed  up  the  tree.  When  they  entered  the  cave  forty 
sat  down.  Presently  when  they  had  left  the  cave  he 
counted  forty  of  them.  He  descended  from  the  tree  and 
went  to  the  cave  ;  he  examined  the  cave  ;  he  found  it 
full  of  money,  of  silver  and  of  gold.  He  lifted  up  his 
galahiya  (outer  garment)  and  tied  the  sleeves  of  the  galahiya 
together  and  filled  it  with  the  gold  ;  he  carried  it  away 
and  went  tow^ards  his  house.  When  he  reached  the  house 
he  knocked  at  the  door  ;  when  he  knocked  at  the  door 
his  wife  said  :  '  Who  is  it }  '  He  replied  :  '  I  !  open  at 
once.'  She  said  :  '  What  is  this  .''  what  is  the  matter 
to-night  .''  what  are  you  bringing  with  you  }  '  Then  she 
came  down  and  opened  (the  door)  for  him,  and  they  went 
upstairs.  He  took  down  the  galahiya  from  the  top  of  his 
head  ;  he  said  to  her  :  '  Take  (this)  ;  buy  for  us  some  meat 
and  chickens  and  corn.'  She  said  to  him  :  '  Where  have 
you  got  the  money  from  }  '  He  answered  :  '  I  have  got 
it  from  the  world.'  He  arose  in  the  morning,  took  a  basket 
and  took  (food  for)  lunch  and  walked  to  under  the  tree. 
He  went  on  eating  the  lunch  and  drinking  until  the  brigands 
came.  When  they  had  entered  the  cave  he  counted  forty 
of  them  and  when  they  came  out  he  counted  forty  of  them. 
He  descended  from  the  tree  and  went  to  examine  the  cave  ; 
he  went  inside,  filled  the  basket  with  the  gold  and  carried 
it  away.     When  he  left  the  cave  he  shut  it  up  as  before, 
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and  walked  to  the  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door  ;  his 
wife  said  :  '  Who  is  it  ?  '  He  repHed  :  '  I  !  '  She 
answered  :  '  All  right  !  '  She  came  down  hastily  (and) 
opened  (the  door)  for  him.  When  she  had  opened  it  for 
him  they  went  upstairs.  He  laid  down  the  basket  and  sat 
down.  He  said  to  her:  '  Let  us  have  dinner.'  She  brought 
him  meat,  vegetables  and  pigeons.  When  he  had  dined 
and  washed  the  hands  he  said  to  her  :  '  There  is  not  even 
a  small  measure  here  '  (the  kela  holds  only  the  twelfth  part 
of  an  ardeb).  She  replied  :  '  No  !  '  She  said  to  him  :  '  I  will 
go  to  your  brother's  house  ;  we  will  get  the  measure  from 
there.'  He  answered  :  '  Very  good.'  When  she  went  to 
his  brother's  house  she  knocked  at  the  door  ;  she  said  to 
them  :  '  I  want  the  measure  because  we  are  measuring 
a  little  wheat.'  The  man  replied  :  '  All  right.'  He  said 
to  her  :  '  Is  my  brother  come  ?  '  She  answered  :  '  Yes.' 
He  said  to  his  wife  :  '  Give  her  the  measure  and  give  her  a 
little  food  for  their  sakes.'  She  gave  them  a  bason  full  of 
cooked  food  and  two  loaves  of  bread.  When  she  had  gone 
and  given  her  the  measure  she  smeared  the  measure  with 
honey  in  order  to  discover  what  they  are  measuring. 
(The  other  woman)  took  the  measure  and  went  home. 
When  they  measured  the  money,  the  money  stuck  to  the 
bottom  of  the  measure.  When  she  brought  back  the 
measure  his  brother's  wife  looked  at  the  measure  ;  she 
found  the  money  sticking  to  the  measure.  vShe  said  to  her 
husband  :  '  See,  this  is  not  corn  ;  it's  money  !  '  He  replied  : 
'  How  so  .''  '  She  answered  :  '  I  put  honey  in  the  measure 
in  order  to  see  what  they  are  measuring  ;  I  have  found 
ten  pounds  sticking  to  the  measure.  You  must  go  to  your 
brother  and  see  where  he  has  got  the  money  from  ;  you 
must  get  some  like  him.'  He  rose  in  the  morning  early  ; 
he  went  to  his  brother.  He  said  to  him  :  '  Good  morning  !  " 
He  sat  down  while  they  drank  coffee  together  ;  when  they 
had  drunk  the  coffee  he  asked,  saying :  '  My  brother, 
where    have    you    got    the    money    from  }  '     He    replied  : 
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■*  Well,  now  I  will  show  you.'  He  (further)  said  to  him  : 
'  Go,  take  a  basket,  and  come.'  When  he  was  come  they 
took  it  together  and  went  into  the  desert.  When  they 
were  arrived  at  the  tree  they  sat  down.  After  a  little  the 
brigands  came  ;  when  they  saw  them  they  climbed  up  the 
tree,  and  the  brigands  entered  the  cave.  They  counted  forty 
•of  them  ;  when  they  came  out  they  counted  forty  of  them. 
After  they  (the  brigands)  had  departed  some  distance  they 
descended  from  the  tree  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
cave,  and  entered  within  it  and  each  of  them  filled  his 
basket.  When  they  had  filled  the  baskets  they  carried  it 
away  and  closed  the  cave  as  before  and  continued  walking 
until  they  arrived  home.  When  they  reached  the  house 
the  elder  said  to  his  brother  :  '  My  brother,  there  is  more 
than  enough  for  us  ;  don't  go  again.'  He  rephed  :  '  Very 
good.'  When  he  went  home  his  wife  said  to  him  :  '  You 
must  go  and  get  (the  money)  three  times  like  your  brother.' 
He  replied  :  '  Very  well.'  When  he  rose  in  the  morning, 
waking  very  early,  he  took  the  basket  and  continued  walking 
alone  until  he  came  to  the  tree  ;  when  he  saw  the  brigands 
coming  he  climbed  up  the  tree,  and  they  entered  the  cave 
and  he  counted  forty  of  them,  and  on  coming  out  he  counted 
forty  of  them.  After  they  were  departed  he  descended 
from  the  tree  and  went  to  examine  the  cave  ;  he  went 
grasping  (the  money)  ;  he  filled  the  basket  with  the 
gold  ;  he  did  not  take  (it)  in  moderation  like  his  brother. 
After  he  had  carried  away  the  basket  and  closed  the  door 
(of  the  cave)  as  before,  after  he  was  gone,  the  brigands 
returned  ;  they  found  the  gold  gone  from  them.  They 
said  :  '  Boys,  there  are  people  who  know  our  place  ;  one 
of  us  must  remain  here  and  see  who  it  is  that  knows  our 
place.'  Their  shekh  said  to  them  :  '  I  will  remain.'  They 
answered  :  '  Good  1  you  shall  remain  and  we  will  go  after 
our  business.'  When  (the  younger  brother)  rose  again  in 
the  morning  he  took  the  basket  early  and  proceeded  to 
walk  to  the  desert.     When  he  got  as  far  as  the  tree  he  sat 
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down.  When  the  brigands  came  he  did  not  count  them 
as  usual.  After  they  had  left  the  cave  he  took  the  basket 
and  then  went  into  the  cave.  When  he  entered  the  brigand 
ran  and  caught  him.  He  said  to  him  :  '  Do  you  come  to 
steal  our  money  }  '  and  he  cut  him  into  pieces.  When 
the  brigands  were  returned  they  said  to  him  :  '  Have  you 
caught  the  fellow  who  knows  our  place.'  He  replied  : 
'  Here  are  the  pieces  in  the  basket  !  '  His  brother  in  the 
evening  went  and  asked  after  him  at  the  house  ;  they 
replied  :  '  He  is  not  come  back  !  '  At  supper-time  he 
went  to  ask  after  him  (again)  ;  they  replied  :  '  He  is  not 
come  back  !  '  His  brother  then  knew  that  the  brigands 
had  killed  him.  He  rose  in  the  morning  early,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  to  the  desert.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the 
tree  he  sat  down.  When  he  saw  them  from  afar  he  climbed 
up  the  tree.  When  they  had  entered  the  cave  he  counted 
forty  of  them,  when  they  came  out  he  counted  forty  of 
them.  When  they  had  gone  to  a  distance  he  came  down 
from  the  tree  and  went  to  examine  the  cave.  He  entered 
inside  it  ;  he  found  his  brother  with  the  basket.  He 
carried  it  away  and  closed  the  cave  as  before,  and  took 
his  brother  and  proceeded  to  walk  to  the  house.  When 
he  entered  the  house  he  said  to  his  wife  and  the  wife  of 
his  brother  :  '  Let  no  one  utter  cries  of  grief.'  He  went 
and  got  a  clever  barber,  the  shekh  of  the  barbers  ;  he 
gave  him  ten  mahbubs  and  told  him  to  sew  together  each 
of  the  pieces  of  the  body.  When  he  had  sewed  it  they 
rose  in  the  morning  and  said  :  '  This  fellow  is  dead.'  After 
they  had  buried  him  he  (the  elder  brother)  sat  in  the  shop' 
and  acted  as  merchant  in  the  place  of  his  brother,  and 
married  his  brother's  wife  and  the  two  lived  in  the 
usual  way  with  one  another.  Our  story  returns  to  the 
brigands. 

"  When  they  had  come  and  entered  the  cave  they  found 
neither  the  basket  nor  the  man  ;  they  said  :  '  There  must 
be  people  who  are  acquainted  with  our  place  ;    we  must 
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go  into  the  villages  and  put  questions  in  order  to  know 
who  has  taken  the  man.'     Their  shekh  replied  :    '  Do  you 
go  this  way  and  I  will  go  down  another  way  ;   when  we  go 
down  into  a  town  go  round  and  look  about  here  and  there 
until  one  has  found  a  clean  barber.'      (One  of  the  brigands) 
went  and  entered  the  barber's  shop  ;   the  barber  asked  him, 
saying  :     '  Do  you  want  a  shave  .''  '     He  replied  :    '  Yes.' 
(The  barber)  took  the  turban  from  his  head  and  shaved 
his  head.     After  he  had  finished  he  wanted  to  shave  his 
beard  ;    the  man  struck  the  barber  a  blow  ;    the  barber 
said  :     '  Why  ?  '     He  answered  :     '  Yes,   this  for  one  day 
and  the  other  (the  beard)  for  another  day.'     He  replied  ; 
'  Very  well.'     (The  brigand,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  gave  him  a  hundred  mahbubs.     When  they  had  all 
returned  to  the  cave  they  asked  him,  saying  :    '  Have  you 
found  the  fellow  who  took  the  man  t  '     He  replied  :    '  Wait 
awhile  !  '     They  rose  in  the  morning  next  day  ;    they  went 
off  on  their  business  and  he  took  a  hundred  mahbubs  in 
his  pocket  and  went  down  into  the  village.     When  he  came 
to  the  barber's  the  barber  said  to  him  :   '  How  do  you  do  }  ' 
and  brought  him  coffee.     After  he  had  drunk  the  coffee 
he  said  to  him  :    '  Do  you  wish  your  beard  to  be  shaved  }  ' 
He  rephed  :    '  Yes.'     After  he  had  shaved  his  beard  (the 
brigand)  gave  him  a  hundred  mahbubs  and  said  to  him  : 
'  What,   my  brother  }     Has  no  one  brought  to  you  one 
who  has  been  cut  to  pieces  }  '     He  replied  :    '  Yes,  there  is 
one  here,  an  oil-merchant,  who  brought  his  brother  in  that 
condition.'     He  said  to  him  :    '  Good  !    please  show  him  to 
me.'     He  replied  :     '  Good  !    come  with  me.'     They  con- 
tinued walking  until  they  arrived  at  the  shop.     He  said 
to   him  :     '  The  fellow  is  standing  in   front   of  you.'     He 
replied  :    '  Good  !  '     The  man  went  and  got  two  jars  full 
of  the  finest  oil  and  went  into  the  shop  ;    he  found  the 
owner  sitting  ;    he  said  to  him  :    '  Peace  be  to  you  !  '     He 
replied  :    '  To  you  be  peace  !  '     He  said  to  him  :    '  The  best 
oil,  how  much  is  it  with  you  .''  '     He  replied  :    '  The  price 
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is  forty  piastres,  but  the  other  oil  is  worth  only  thirty.' 
He  said  to  him  :  '  No,  this  oil  is  first-class  !  '  When  he 
saw  the  oil,  he  was  pleased  and  took  it  ;  he  carried  it  into 
his  house  and  prepared  lunch  and  ate,  he  and  the  brigand. 
After  he  had  eaten  (the  brigand)  rode  back  to  the  cave  ;  his 
companions  asked  him  if  he  had  found  the  fellow  who 
knows  (their)  place.  [He  replied  :  '  Yes.'  The  shekh 
said  to  them  :  '  We  must  go  down  into  the  village  and  have 
our  revenge  on  the  thief],  but  I  want  to  put  you  into  the 
jars.'  They  said  to  him  :  '  Good.'  [So  he  put  them  into 
the  jars  and  ordered  that]  '  each  should  take  his  weapon 
with  him,  and  when  I  give  the  signal  ^  to  each  you  must 
be  awake  in  order  to  kill  the  man,  and  we  will  recover  our 
money.'  They  said  to  him  :  '  All  right  !  '  He  put  each 
of  them  into  a  jar  and  loaded  them  on  the  camels,  and 
proceeded  to  go  to  the  village.  When  he  reached  the  shop 
he  said  :  '  Peace  be  to  you  !  '  (The  shopman)  replied  : 
*  To  you  be  peace  !  '  He  added  :  '  Have  you  brought  some 
oil  ?  '  He  said  to  him  :  '  Yes.'  He  replied  :  '  Good  !  go  and 
carry  it  into  the  house.'  When  he  had  carried  them  into  the 
house  and  had  introduced  them  into  it,  he  made  for  him  a 
sumptuous  dinner.  After  they  had  dined  the  brigand 
slept.  When  the  owner  of  the  house  came  in  to  the  women's 
apartment  his  wife  said  to  him  :  '  My  cousin,  we  must 
see  what  is  in  the  jars  :  perhaps  the  brigands  about  whom 
you  were  talking,  perhaps  it  is  they.'  He  said  to  her  :  '  All 
right,  my  cousin  !  '  They  took  an  iron  rod  and  struck  the 
jar  ;  the  man  who  was  in  the  jar  cries  out  :  '  I  am  awake  !  ' 
They  seized  him,  they  killed  him.  When  all  of  them  were 
killed  the  woman  said  to  him  :  '  Is  the  man  who  is  outside 
asleep  ?  '  He  answered  :  '  Yes.'  She  said  to  him  :  '  Go 
and  kill  him  also  !  '     After  he  had  killed  them  all  he  loaded 

*  This  must  be  the  general  sense  of  the  verb,  a  derivative  from  which 
is  ramfis,  a  word  used  by  the  Nile  sailors  to  denote  a  raft  on  which 
pottery  used  to  be  floated  and  rowed  down  the  Nile  from  the  village  of 
Ballas.     It  has  no  connection  with  the  verb  ramash,  "  to  wink." 
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them  on  the  camels  and  went  and  threw  them  into  the  Nile. 
After  he  had  thrown  them  he  took  the  camels  and  went 
and  carried  away  the  treasure  from  the  cave." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  has  been  tacked  on  to  the  story  of  the  two 
brothers.  Or  does  the  version  recounted  to  me  represent 
an  earlier  form  of  that  in  the  Arabian  Nights  }  Unfortun- 
ately the  narrator  forgot  the  crucial  point  of  the  story, 
where  the  brigand  chief  would  have  first  promised  to  bring 
some  more  "  first-class  "  oil  to  the  merchant  and  then  have 
told  his  companions  to  provide  forty  hallasis  or  jars — 
so  called  from  their  being  made  at  Ballas — inside  which 
they  were  to  be  concealed. 

Customs  and  Beliefs. 


The  Cairenes  say  : 
"  Shami  shumi  ; 
Masri  harami  ; 
Kilab  er-Rumi  ; 
Iskanderi  kilab  el- 
hawami." 

Children  say  on  a  festival 
"  Yom  el-waqfa 
Nitbakh  shaqfa  ; 
Yom  el-'id 
Min  bakht  sa'id." 


"  A  Syrian  is  unlucky 
an  Egyptian  a  thief 
dogs  are  the  Greeks 
Alexandrians  are  dogs  of 
the  rover." 

"  Eve  of  the  festival 
we  will  cook  a  potsherd  ; 
the  day  of  the  feast 
is  happy  in  luck." 


Said  of  the  shih  or  "  wormwood  "  {Artemisia  maritima) 
which  is  used  for  putting  into  clothes  and  rugs  in  order  to 
keep  insects  away  : 

"  Esh-shih  "  Wormwood 

fil-bet  malih."  is  salt  in  the  house." 

The  shih  is  believed  in  Upper  Egypt  to  keep  serpents  out 
of  a  house. 
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When  the  new  moon  is  first  seen  they  say  : 

"  Hill  hilalak,  "  Loosen  thy  crescent, 

Shahr  mubarak  !  blessed  month  ! 

Kherak  'alena  !  Thy  blessing  be  on  us, 

Sharrak  taht  riglena  1  "    thine  evil  under  our  feet  !  " 

Children  call  mushrooms  "  crows'  bread." 

The  marching  order  of  troops  was  imitated  from  that 
of  the  wild  geese  of  'Iraq  (Babylonia)  who  also  always 
appoint  a  sentinel  to  keep  watch  at  night. 

"  When  Adam  was  created  he  did  not  know  what  the 
time  was  and  therefore  when  he  ought  to  say  his  prayers. 
Accordingly  he  asked  God  to  let  him  know  the  time.  So 
God  made  the  cock  in  order  that  it  might  crow  "  {yiddan  ; 
from  the  same  verb  come  mueddin,  "  the  summoner  to 
prayer,"  and  mddna,  "  minaret,"  from  whence  the  call  to 
prayer  is  made). 

"  When  Adam  was  on  the  mountain  God  showed  him 
bread  in  the  plain  below.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the  bread 
should  come  to  him  Adam  ran  after  it  ;  hence  it  has  been 
necessary  ever  since  to  run  after  bread,  grinding  the  corn 
and  kneading  the  flour  until  it  is  made." 

"  Joseph  saw  himself  in  a  glass  looking  young  and 
beautiful,  and  said  :  '  If  I  were  a  Mamluk  my  price  would 
be  so  high  that  no  one  could  buy  me.'  Hence  it  was  that 
God  allowed  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Lesser  Feast  (Bairam)  after  Ramadan 
and  on  that  of  the  Greater  Feast  meat  is  bought  for  "  the 
supper  of  the  dead  "  ("  'asha  el-mayyitin  "),  though  eaten 
by  the  purchasers,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Greater  Feast 
bread  and  dates  also  are  taken  to  the  tombs  and  left  there^ 
after  which  the  offerers  return  home  and  kill  a  sheep,  the 
rich  giving  food  to  the  poor.  I  gather  that  though  this 
custom  has  been  observed  until  recently  in  the  villages 
round  about  Cairo  it  was  unknown  in  Cairo  itself. 

On  Shemm  en-Nesim,  the  great  national  festival  of  Egypt 
which  has  come  down  from  Pharaonic  days,  the  boys  club 
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together  and  take  a  felucca  in  which  they  pass  the  day 
on  the  river.  Each  brings  some  flowers  as  a  symbol 
of  spring,  which  they  tie  in  a  bunch  to  the  bow  of  the 
boat. 

The  Saturday  before  Shemm  en-Nesim  is  called  Sebet 
en-Nijr  ("  Saturday  of  Light  ")  when  eggs  painted  various 
colours  are  eaten.  The  boys  say  :  "  If  you  don't  eat  an 
6gg,  your  eye  will  swell."  The  eve  of  Shemm  en-Nesim 
corresponds  to  the  Christian  Easter  Eve. 

The  Copts  believe  that  ostrich  eggs  are  hung  up  in  their 
churches  to  remind  them  that  as  the  eggs  are  hung  on  high, 
so  should  their  souls  be  lifted  up  towards  God.  Originally, 
they  say,  they  were  hung  up  as  symbols  of  the  resurrection. 

"  The  Mohammedans  were  called  to  Egypt  by  the  Copts 
who  were  oppressed  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  Greeks  eat, 
the  Copts  had  to  sit  supporting  the  food-tray  on  the  top 
of  their  heads,  and  the  Greeks  after  the  meal  wiped  their 
fingers  on  the  beards  of  the  Copts.  Hence  the  towel  which 
the  Coptic  priests  still  wear  over  their  right  shoulders,  and 
which  they  used  in  order  to  prevent  their  beards  from  being 
defiled." 

In  Cairo  they  say  : 

"  Qibti  Asyiiti,  Muslim  Nemrussi,  Yahudi  Morhebi, — 
el-merkeb  tirhraq,"  "  A  Copt  of  Asyut,  a  Mohammedan 
from  Nemrus,  a  Jew  from  Western  Africa — and  the  vessel 
will  sink."  Nemrus  is  the  crockery  quarter  of  the  Cairo 
bazaars  whose  inhabitants  are  considered  particularly  sly 
and  untrustworthy. 

In  Alexandria  the  paviors  are  Sicilians  mixed  with  a  few 
natives  who  have  intermarried  with  them  and  adopted  the 
Sicilian  language  and  European  clothes.  They  live  as  a 
separate  community  in  the  Place  de  la  Bale,  without 
religion  and  having  their  wives  in  common.  Hence  the 
children  have  no  special  parents.  When  Alexandria  was 
bombarded  in  1882  they  defended  themselves  successfully 
from  the  mob. 
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In  Upper  Egypt  the  women  believe  that  yeast  is  spoiled 
if  the  sun  "  sees  "  it  or  a  cat  smells  it. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  full  moon  is  called  "  el-gar  el-hanni," 
^'  the  kindly  neighbour," 

In  Upper  Egypt  it  is  believed  that  if  salt  is  exposed  to  the 
air  a  lizard  will  walk  over  it  and  spoil  it. 

The  natives  of  the  First  Cataract  eat  all  kinds  of  fish 
except  the  qarmut,  which  they  will  not  touch.  The  qarmui 
is  one  of  the  Siluridae  with  dorsal  and  posterior  fins  and 
resembles  a  "  cat-fish." 

In  Upper  Egypt  if  a  child  dies  before  it  is  three  or  four 
years  of  age  it  is  said  that  "  its  gartna  has  taken  it."  In 
the  Sahidic  dialects  of  Upper  Egypt  gartna,  which  is  the 
Arabic  qartna,  "  a  female  colleague,"  has  the  sense  of  "  a 
double,"  or  more  literally,  "  likeness  "  ;  hence  the  belief 
must  be  a  survival  of  the  old  Egyptian  belief  in  the  ka  or 
"  double."  Compare  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  Folk-Lore,  xvii.  2  (June,  1906),  p.  200.  At  Cairo  in  the 
time  of  the  Arabi  troubles,  when  the  statues  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  and  of  the  four  lions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Bridge 
were  taken  down  and  sent  to  the  Bulaq  Museum,  a  hole  was 
first  made  in  the  breast  of  each  of  them  in  order  to  "  let  out 
the  spirit,"  that  is,  the  ka  of  ancient  Egypt. 

In  Upper  Egypt  to  each  person,  and  more  especially  to 
twins,  his  or  her  "  garina  "  is  attached.  To  protect  oneself 
from  the  gartna,  who  might  otherwise  carry  one  off  from 
this  world,  charms,  wrapped  up  in  leather,  are  employed, 
which  must  be  written  by  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  Nubia,  and  until  recently  also  in  Upper  Egypt,  after 
a  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  the  Nile,  fill 
their  mouths  with  water  and  squirt  it  in  one  another's 
faces.  The  one  who  is  hit  first  will  be  the  most  fortunate 
in  life.  The  idea  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the  Nile  was 
a  divinity. 

In  Upper  Egypt  phalli  are  still  hung  up  to  protect  the 
melons  and  sugar-cane. 
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Throughout  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  the  last 
sheaf,  called  el-'arusa,  "  the  bride,"  is  carried  to  the  village 
separately  in  a  sort  of  procession  with  shouts  of  joy.  Its 
name  carries  us  back  to  Pharaonic  times  and  "  the  bride  of 
the  Nile."  A  precisely  similar  custom  is  still  observed  at 
Charlton  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the  image  of  "  Our  Lady  " 
is  dressed  up  in  flowers  and  after  being  paraded  through 
the  village  placed  on  the  rood-screen  of  the  church. 

In  remote  villages  in  Egypt  the  fellahin  on  New  Year's 
day  still  go  in  procession  with  Abu  Nerus  or  "  Father 
Christmas,"  who  wears  a  long  beard  and  rides  a  donkey, 
demanding  imaginary  taxes  and  debts  at  the  houses  on 
the  way. 

Near  Asyut  is  a  monastery  with  land  dedicated  to  S. 
George.  A  man  once  stole  the  carrots  growing  in  it,  but 
after  eating  he  found  that  his  stomach  was  distended  and 
that  the  carrots  lay  in  it  in  a  heap.  Nothing  alleviated 
his  pains  till  he  asked  pardon  of  S.  George.  The  Saint 
told  him  that  if  the  lessee  of  the  land  forgave  him  he  would 
do  the  same  ;   the  lessee  consented  and  the  man  was  cured. 

In  Southern  Egypt  the  shifts  of  the  workers  at  the 
shaduf  are  timed  by  a  sun-dial  made  of  a  stick  or  reed  with 
three  notches,  upon  w^hich  the  shadow  of  the  sun  falls  when 
it  is  fixed  to  the  shaduf.  In  Central  Egypt  a  jar  filled  with 
water  is  used  ;  when  all  the  water  has  dripped  out  of  the 
jar  through  a  small  hole  the  man's  shift  is  ended.  Further 
north,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  the  land  is  (or  was) 
divided  into  small  basins  ;  when  one  of  these  was  filled  with 
water  the  man's  shift  was  terminated. 

Among  the  Copts  of  the  Delta,  if  a  child  were  ill,  the 
mother,  however  rich,  would  put  on  a  beggar's  dress  and 
go  out  begging,  the  money  so  received  being  devoted  to  the 
cure  of  the  child.  The  same  custom  is  described  by 
Ohnefalsch-Richter  {Griechische  Sitten  mid  Gebrailche 
auf  Cypern,  p.  326)  as  in  use  in  Cyprus  :    if  a  child  cannot 
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walk  the  mother  puts  him  into  a  basket  and  begs  for  food 
which  is  supposed  to  strengthen  him. 

The  hyaena  is  fond  of  water-melons  ;  but  he  first  taps 
them  with  his  paws  to  see  whether  they  are  ripe  or  not. 

If  the  children  take  after  the  mother,  the  father  loves  the 
mother  ;  if  they  take  after  the  father,  it  is  the  mother  who 
loves  the  father. 

In  1906  when  my  dahabia  was  leaving  the  village  of 
Gharb  Assuan,  north  of  Assuan,  with  a  Nubian  captain 
and  crew,  the  captain's  mother  threw  water  with  her 
hands  several  times  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  saying 
each  time  :  "  Ma  Salama  kullokum  !  "  ("  Good  luck,  all 
of  you  1  ") . 

My  Cairene  servant,  Mustafa  Ali,  told  me  that  his  father 
was  once  returning  home  after  dark  from  his  daughter's 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Helwan  to  his  own  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  village,  when  he  found  the  lane  blocked 
by  a  man  who  straddled  across  it  from  wall  to  wall.  He 
drew  out  his  knife  and  threatened  to  cut  the  man's  foot  off 
if  it  were  not  withdrawn.  Thereupon  it  was  withdrawn, 
but  only  for  two  foot-breadths  ;  so  he  knew  that  the  man 
was  an  ajrit  (spirit).  But  being  an  upright  man  he  squeezed 
through  between  the  foot  and  the  wall  without  fear  and 
therefore  without  injury. 

One  of  my  sailors  (Mohammed  Radab  from  Gharb 
Assuan)  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  about  five  years 
before  he  told  me  the  story  (in  1905)  in  the  following  way. 
He  saw  a  large  serpent  and  struck  it  with  his  mattock, 
cutting  it  in  two.  As  he  did  so,  the  snake  blew  poison 
into  his  eye  ;  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  it  wept  con- 
tinuously and  then  became  blind. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Hornblower  has  informed  me  that  he  found  an 
acacia  in  a  village  near  the  Pyramids  full  of  iron  nails,  and 
was  told  that  they  were  driven  into  it  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  sukkdn  es-sont,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  acacia."  Also 
that  an   okht   or   "  daughter  "   accompanies   every  person 
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from  birth  to  death  and  survives  after  death.  Here  we 
have  the  North  Egyptian  equivalent  of  the  South  Egyptian 
garina,  the  ka  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Mr.  Hornblower  also  informed  me  that  he  was  told  by  a 
native  that  *Ali  possessed  a  sword  called  Zul-fiqar  ("  Of 
the  neck-bone  ")  which,  when  he  was  dying,  he  ordered 
•one  of  his  captains  to  throw  into  the  sea.  Thrice  did  the 
man  return,  saying  he  had  done  so,  but  when  'Ali  asked 
him  what  had  followed  he  had  nothing  to  relate.  Then 
""Ali  upbraiding  him  bade  him  fling  it  before  it  was  too  late. 
On  this  occasion  he  did  so,  and  as  it  fell  into  the  sea  a  voice 
cried  :  "  All  is  well."  How  did  the  story  of  Excalibar 
migrate  to  an  Egyptian  village  ?  I  should  surmise  that  it 
has  been  introduced  by  some  English  tourist  who  travelled 
in  the  country  after  the  publication  of  Tennyson's  Morte 
d' Arthur. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

8  Chalmers  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 


WITCHES  AND  THE  NUMBER  THIRTEEN. 


BY    M.    A.    MURRAY. 


In  tabulating  the  evidence  in  the  trials  for  witchcraft^ 
certain  facts  come  to  light  which  are  not  visible  at  first. 
They  are  not  brought  out  by  direct  or  leading  questions, 
but  appear  incidentally  and  are  passed  unnoticed  by  both 
the  contemporary  recorder  and  the  modern  commentator. 
As  examples  of  such  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
"  Devil  "  never  appeared  as  a  goat  in  Great  Britain  though 
that  was  his  usual  disguise  in  France  ;  he  is  found  as  a 
horse,  never  as  an  ass  ;  and  though  witches  were  often 
transformed  into  hares,  the  "  Devil  "  never  took  that 
form.  Again,  the  divining  familiar  is  common  to  all 
Europe,  but  the  domestic  familiar  occurs  only  in  England, 
and  is  limited  there  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  counties. 
The  most  clearly  marked  of  all  these  hitherto-unnoticed 
details  is  found  in  the  organisation.  According  to  Cotton 
Mather  "  the  witches  are  organised  like  Congregational 
Churches,"  and  on  investigation  his  words  are  proved 
fairly  accurate.  There  was  first  a  chief  who  presided  over 
the  whole  community  ;  then  there  was  a  small  body  of 
persons  who  correspond  to  the  "  elders  "  of  a  church,  and 
lastly  there  was  the  general  congregation.  It  is  the  study 
of  this  small  body  or  company  of  "  elders  "  which  yields 
some  interesting  results.  These  companies  were  called 
"  covens  "  in  Great  Britain,  a  word  which  is  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  "  convene,"  and  I  have  adopted  it  as  a 
technical   term   to   describe   a  band   of   male   and   female 
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witches,  in  other  words,  the  hierarchy  of  the  cult.  In 
each  district  there  was  at  least  one  coven  ;  in  a  large  district 
there  might  be  two,  three,  four  or  even  more  ;  the  members 
being  drawn  from  the  villages  in  the  district.  As  a  rule 
families  entered  the  same  coven  ;  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  were  together.  Unfortunately  the 
contemporary  chronicler  was  more  interested  in  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Devil  "  and  the  recipes  for  "  flying  " 
ointment  than  in  the  organisation,  therefore  the  information 
is  recorded  only  in  conjunction  with  other  matters  and 
has  to  be  sought  for  and  carefully  tabulated. 

Modern  French  beliefs  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  definite  and  unalterable  number  of  members  in  each 
coven.  "  II  est  de  croyance  generate  qu'il  faut  un  nombre 
fixe  de  sorciers  et  de  sorcieres  dans  chaque  canton.  Le 
nouvel  initie  reprend  les  vieux  papiers  de  I'ancien."  ^ 
This  fixed  number  will  be  found  also  among  the  witches 
of  Great  Britain  whenever  a  full  record  of  a  trial  is  available, 
and  that  number  is  invariably  thirteen.  In  a  small 
district  the  coven  would  consist  of  the  "  Devil  "  and  twelve 
members  ;  in  larger  districts,  the  thirteen  would  appoint 
one  of  their  number  as  their  officer  or  leader,  the  "  Devil  " 
presiding  over  all  the  covens  of  the  district.  The  coven 
consisted  of  both  men  and  women  ;  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  varies  a  good  deal  and  therefore  was  probably  not 
considered  of  importance. 

In  two  cases  only  do  we  find  the  witches  making  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  number  of  members  in  a 
coven  ;  as  a  rule  the  number  can  only  be  found  by 
actually  counting  the  names,  by  indirect  references  made 
by  the  witches,  or  by  inference  from  statements  in  the 
record. 

The  two  direct  statements  were  by    Isobel  Gowdic  of 

Auldearne  in   1662  and  Ann  Armstrong  at  Newcastle-on- 

Tync  in  1673.     Isobel  said,  "  Ther  ar  threttein  persons  in 

*  Lemoine,  Sorcellerie  Contemporaine.     La  Tradition,  vi.  p.  io8. 

O 
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ilk  Coeven  "  ;  ^   and  Ann  spoke  of  "  five  coveys  consisting 
of  thirteen  person  in  every  covey."  "^ 

One  of  the  earhest  indications  of  the  number,  without  a 
direct  statement,  is  in  the  trial  in  1567  of  Bessie  Dunlop  of 
Lyne  in  Ayrshire.  The  "  Devil,"  whom  she  called  Thorn 
Reid,  led  her  "  to  the  kill-end,  quhair  sche  saw  twelf 
persounes,  aucht  wemene  and  four  men.  And  Thome 
was  with  thame."  ^  Here  was  clearly  a  coven  of  thirteen, 
including  their  chief.  In  this  case  as  in  many  others  the 
recorder  has  merely  written  down  the  evidence  without 
realizing  that  it  was  important.  At  St.  Osyth  in  Essex 
in  1582  there  was  a  great  trial  of  witches,  obscured  by  an 
immense  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  their  use  of  familiars  ; 
when  the  number  of  the  accused  is  counted  it  is  found  to 
be  thirteen.*  In  1590  the  witches  of  North  Berwick  held 
several  meetings  to  compass  the  death  of  James  VI.  ;  at 
one  of  these  meetings  nine  witches  stood  "  in  ane  cumpany," 
and  the  others  "  to  the  nowmer  of  threttie  persons  in  ane 
vthir  cumpany  "  ;  that  is,  there  were  three  covens  present, 
each  consisting  of  thirteen  members.^  In  Aberdeen  there 
was  a  great  witch  trial  in  1596-7  ;  and  on  counting  up  all 
the  names  which  occur,  the  number  is  sixty-four.  Of  these 
seven  are  merely  mentioned  as  witches  known  to  the  accused 
though  not  as  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  five  of 
the  arrested  number  were  acquitted  ;  thus  leaving  fifty-two 
persons  or  four  covens.  Of  these  fifty-two,  one  was 
condemned  and  executed  at  the  assize  in  1596  and  twelve 
in  1597,  rnaking  in  all  thirteen  persons,  or  one  coven,  who 
were  put  to  death. ^  In  the  Lancashire  witch-trial  of  161 3 
there  is  a  grand  total  of  fifty-two  names,  i.e.  four  covens  ; 

^  Pitcairn,  Criminal  Trials,  III.  p.  603. 

"  Surtees  Society,  xl.  p.  191. 

^  Pitcairn,  op.  cit.  I.  pt.  ii.  p.  52. 

*  A  true  and  most  iiist  Records  of  all  Witches  taken  at  St  Oses. 
^Pitcairn,  op.  cit.  I.  pt.  ii.  p.  245. 

*  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  i.  pp.  87  seq. 
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on  counting  up  the  members  who  are  recorded  as  having 
actually  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of 
witchcraft,  there  are  thirty-nine  names  or  three  covens.^ 
In  Guernsey  in  1617  Isabel  Becquet  confessed  to  being 
a  witch,  and  was  then  put  to  the  question  to  discover  her 
associates.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  witches  under 
torture  accused  recklessly  all  the  women  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  Isabel  Becquet's  confession  does  not  bear  this  out  : 
"  At  the  Sabbath  the  Devil  used  to  summon  the  Wizards 
and  Witches  in  regular  order  (she  remembered  very  well 
having  heard  him  call  the  old  woman  Collette  the  first,  in 
these  terms  :  Madame  the  Old  Woman  Becquette)  ;  then 
the  woman  Fallaise  ;  and  afterwards  the  woman  Hardie. 
Item,  he  also  called  Marie,  wife  of  Massy,  and  daughter  of 
the  said  Collette.  Said  that  after  them  she  herself  was 
called  by  the  Devil  :  in  these  terms  :  The  Little  Becquette  ; 
she  also  heard  him  call  there  Collas  Becquet  who  held  her 
by  the  hand  in  dancing,  and  some-one  [a  woman]  whom 
she  did  not  know  held  her  by  the  other  hand)  ;  there 
were  about  six  others  there  she  did  not  know."  ^  This 
evidence  points  to  thirteen  persons  being  present,  and  is 
of  value  as  showing  that  even  under  torture  the  witches 
adhered  to  the  stated  number.  At  Queensferry  in  1644 
thirteen  women  were  tried  all  together  as  witches.^  At 
Alloa  in  1658  thirteen  persons,  or  one  coven,  were  brought 
to  trial.*  At  Forfar  in  1661  the  girl-witch  Jonet  Howit 
stated  that  "  Ther  was  thair  present  with  the  divell  besyd 
hirselfe,  quhom  he  callit  the  prettie  dauncer,  the  said 
Issobell  Syrie,  Mairie  Rynd,  Hellen  Alexander,  Issobell 
Dorward,  and  utheris  whoise  names  shoe  did  not  know, 
to  the  number  of  13  of  all."  ^     In  the  unpublished  trial  of 

^  Potts,  Discoverie  of  Witches.     Chetham  Society. 
'■*  Goldsmid,  Confessions  of  Witches  under  Torture,  p.  13.     Translated 
from  the  French. 

^  Fyfe,  Summer  Life  on  Land  and  Water,  p.  87. 

■•  Scottish  Antiquary,  ix.  pp.  50-2 

'  Kinloch,  Reliquiae  Antiquae  Scoticae,  p.  114. 
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Jonet  Kerr  and  Issobell  Ramsay  at  Edinburgh  in  1661  we 
find  the  names  of  thirteen  persons,  or  one  coven. ^  At 
Crook  of  Devon  in  1662  thirteen  persons  were  tried  and 
condemned  at  one  assise.^  In  1662  Isobel  Gowdie  of 
Auldearne,  who  has  been  already  quoted,  gave  her  evidence 
freely  and  without  torture  ;  she  stated  that  there  were 
thirteen  persons  in  each  coven,  and  gives  the  names  of  all 
the  members  of  her  own  coven,  including  the  officer.* 
Janet  Breadheid,  of  the  same  coven  as  Isobel,  gives  the 
names  of  thirty-nine  persons  or  three  covens  who  were 
actually  present  in  the  kirk  at  Nairn  to  see  her  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  organisation.*  In  Somerset  in  1664  the 
number  of  the  accused  was  twenty-six,  or  two  covens.^ 
At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1673,  Ann  Armstrong,  whose 
words  have  already  been  quoted,  was  (according  to  her 
own  account)  taken  by  force  to  a  meeting  where  she  saw 
ten  people  whom  she  mentions  by  name  "  and  thre  more, 
whose  names  she  knowes  not  "  ;  at  another  meeting  "  she 
see  the  said  Anne  Forster,  Anne  Driden,  and  Luce  Thomp- 
son, and  tenne  more  unknowne  to  her  "  ;  and  at  a  large 
assembly  where  many  persons  were  present  "  every  thirteen 
of  them  had  a  divell  with  them  in  sundry  shapes."  ®  Again^ 
on  counting  the  names  of  those  who,  according  to  Ann 
Armstrong,  were  present  at  the  witch-assemblies,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  were  twenty-six,  or  two  covens. 

It  seems  certain  then  that,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
witch-societies,  thirteen  was  the  appointed  number  for 
a  coven  in  Great  Britain.  The  French  evidence  is  not 
so  clear,  for  the  French  trials  are  rarely  published  in 
extenso.     There  is,    however,    one   cause  ceUbre,   which   in 

^  From  the  record  in  the  Edinburgh  Justiciary  Court. 

"  Proc.  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.     New  Series,  x.  p.  219. 

*  Pitcairn,  op.  cit.  III.  pp.  603  seq. 

*  Id.  ib.  III.  p.  614  seq. 

5  Glanvil,  Sadducismns  Trium'pkatus,  pt.  ii.  pp.  140  seq. 
^  Surtees  Society,  xl.  pp.  191,  192. 
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modern  times  is  usually  regarded  as  a  trial  for  murder  ; 
but  was  considered  by  the  contemporary  recorders,  and  is 
in  its  essence,  a  witch  trial.  This  was  the  trial  in  1440  of 
Gilles  de  Rais,  Marshal  of  France.^  The  evidence  is  given 
in  full  detail,  and  the  number  of  persons  implicated  can 
therefore  be  ascertained.  Of  those  who  were  proved  to  be 
closely  connected  with  Gilles  in  the  rites  and  sacrifices 
which  he  performed,  nine,  including  Gilles  himself,  were 
arrested  and  tried,  two  saved  themselves  by  flight,  and  two 
had  died  shortly  before  ;   in  all,  thirteen. 

Nowhere  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  France  is  there 
any  suggestion  from  the  legal  authorities  that  the  witches 
were  formed  into  companies  or  that  there  was  a  definite 
and  fixed  number  in  each  company.  The  Malleus  Malefi- 
cariini  is  equally  silent.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Isobel 
Gowdie  whose  evidence  was  given  voluntarily,  and  of  Ann 
Armstrong  who  was  "  King's  evidence,"  the  number 
composing  a  coven  is  not  mentioned,  no  question  on  the 
subject  is  ever  recorded  as  being  asked,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  witches  also  shows  that  they  were  not  questioned  on 
the  matter.  Yet,  as  I  have  shown,  in  case  after  case — 
ranging  in  date  from  1440  to  1673,  and  as  far  apart  as 
Brittany  in  the  east  and  Ayrshire  in  the  west,  Nairn  in 
the  North  and  Somerset  in  the  south — thirteen  or  multiples 
of  thirteen  are  the  numbers  which  occur  in  any  one  trial 
when  the  records  are  complete.  Whether  the  evidence 
was  volunteered  or  whether  it  was  given  under  torture, 
the  same  result  is  found  :  "  un  nombre  fixe  de  sorciers 
<3t  sorcieres  dans  chaque  canton,"  and  that  fixed  number 
is  thirteen  or  a  multiple  of  thirteen. 

A  single  case  would  prove  nothing,  but  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  cannot  be  disregarded. 
*  Abbe  Bossard's  book  on  Gilles  de  Kais  is  the  most  easily  accessible. 


THIRTY-TWO  FOLK-TALES  OF  THE  EDO- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES  OF  NIGERIA. 


BY    NORTHCOTE    W.    THOMAS. 


These  stories  were  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Edo  area  in  1909-10,  and  are  mainly  from  the  Ora  and 
Kukuruku  tribes  ;  Irua  lies  in  the  Esa  country  a  little 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Ora-Kukuruku  boundary  ;  but  the 
difference  is  practically  unimportant  ;  they  might  well  be 
reckoned  to  the  Agbede  group,  whose  near  neighbours 
they  are. 

The  Ora  country  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Edo 
proper,  on  the  west  by  the  Yoruba  at  Ifg,  on  the  north  by 
the  Kukuruku,  who  also  form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,, 
together  with  the  Esa.  Ora  and  Esa  are  both  very  near, 
linguistically,  to  the  Edo  proper  ;  Esa  was  subject  to  Edo 
till  some  sixty  years  ago  when  Adolo,  king  of  Edo,  fought 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  established  himself  in  the  Esa 
country,  and  was  defeated.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
intermarriage  between  Ora  and  Esa  women  and  Edo  men. 

The  Kukuruku  appear  to  have  a  Sobo  element,  which 
fled  from  the  south  of  the  Edo  area  to  escape  the  exactions 
of  the  king  of  Edo  ;  they  are  dwellers  mainly  in  the  hill 
country,  but  how  long  they  have  been  established  there 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  their  language  is  split  up  into  numerous 
tongues  so  diverse  that  towns  a  few  miles  apart  cannot 
understand  one  another.  The  list  of  the  kings  of  Okpe 
suggests  that  the  separation  of  the  Edo  and  Kukuruku 
may  go  back  six  hundred  years  ;  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  other  sections  of  the  Kukuruku. 
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The  recording  of  texts  in  native  languages  is  a  lengthy 
process  when  the  transcriber  cannot  recognise  the  different 
elements  in  the  sentence,  which  is  spoken  as  a  single  word. 
Texts  were  recorded  in  most  of  these  languages  ;  but  to  save 
time  the  folk-tales  were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an 
interpreter  and  cut  down  by  the  omission  of  the  repetitions. 
In  Story  XXXII.  for  example,  the  formula  is  repeated 
for  each  of  the  man's  sons  and  for  each  of  the  E.'s  sons. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  reconstruct  the  original  narratives 
can  readily  do  so  by  expanding  each  incident  in  this  way. 

The  stories  from  the  Edo  proper  are  not  included ;  they 
are  relatively  few  in  number  ;  some  will  appear  in  Man, 
where  a  Kukuruku  fragment  was  printed  in  191 7. 

V 

Irua,  Esa  Tribe. 
I. 

Akpasikoko  (mosquito)  came  out  and  shouted,  "  I  am  a 
man,"  and  the  leopard  said,  "  Hold  your  tongue."  "  You 
can  say  I  am  not  a  man  ;  you  do  the  same."  "  I  broke 
a  hundred  calabashes  fetching  water  for  my  father  and  a 
hundred  on  the  way  back."  "  I  do  nothing  for  my  father  ; 
I  want  what  is  black  and  white,  to  kill  it  for  my  father." 
So  the  leopard  said  :  "  Nothing  is  black  and  white,  only 
myself";  so  he  ran  away  and  the  squirrel  laughed  at 
him. 

Obe  (a  snake)  was  near,  and  the  squirrel  pulled  out  a 
tooth  and  shook  it  at  Obe,  so  Obe  ran  and  met  a  bush  rat 
and  begged  him  for  room  to  hide.  "  I  was  drying  myself 
and  saw  the  leopard  run."  The  squirrel  laughed  and  I 
said  :  '"  Don't  hurt  me  '  ;  but  he  pulled  a  tooth  out,  so 
I  ran."  But  the  bush  rat  could  not  give  him  room  ;  he 
said  that  if  he  did  the  snake  would  kill  his  seven  children. 

A  few  days  later  the  snake  was  in  the  bush  rat's  house 
and  called  him,  saying  :  "  I  will  kill  your  son  ;  he  humbugs 
me  "  ;   so  the  rat  said  :    "  He  is  a  boy,  he  knows  nothing." 
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But  Obe  killed  all  the  seven  children  in  one  day.  Then  he 
said  :  "  Look  here,  bush  rat  "  ;  so  the  bush  rat  answered  : 
"  How,  you.  will  say  my  tail  humbugs  you."  Then  the 
snake  nearly  caught  the  rat  and  the  rat  ran  to  the  Oko 
tree  and  asked  if  he  could  have  a  house  in  the  roof  ;  but 
the  tree  said  if  he  did,  he  would  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof  and 
he  (the  tree)  would  die.  But  the  rat  said  •  "  No,"  so  the 
tree  agreed.  So  the  bush  rat  dug  his  house  till  he  found  a 
small  roof  and  said :  "  Is  this  the  roof  of  Oko  ?  I  must  cut 
it."     So  he  cut  it  and  Oko  died. 

When  the  francolin  went  to  market  he  picked  leaves  from 
the  top  of  Oko  and  ate,  but  when  he  came  back  Oko  was 
dead,  so  he  asked  what  had  happened  ;  so  Oko  explained 
and  the  francolin  shouted  :  "  Paxwa,  paxwa  "  (war,  war). 
When  Okiukiu  heard  this,  he  started  to  shout  :  "  Okwono, 
okwong  "  (war,  war),  and  the  monkey  heard  it  and  got 
ready  to  come  down  from  the  top  of  the  tree.  Oviedegbe, 
the  son  of  Osa,  was  washing  his  feet,  for  he  had  a  sore  foot  ; 
when  he  saw  the  monkey  he  said  :  "  Don't  break  the  tree 
and  hurt  my  sore  foot."  But  the  monkey  broke  the  tree 
and  hurt  his  foot.  Now  Oviedegbe  had  night  and  day  in 
his  power  ;  so  when  the  branch  fell,  he  stopped  night  and 
day  and  Osa  sent  to  ask  why.  So  Oviedegbe  reported 
that  his  sore  foot  was  hurt  ;  Ibidie  was  jumping  about  ; 
so  I  stopped  them.  Then  Osa  sent  to  the  monkeys  and 
asked  why  they  hurt  Oviedegbe's  sore  ;  so  the  monkey 
said  :  "  Okiukiu  called  '  War,  war,'  and  I  broke  the  stick 
by  accident."  Then  Osa  called  Okiukiu  and  he  said  the 
francolin  had  called  war  ;  and  the  francolin  said  he  had 
seen  Oko  tree  dead  ;  and  Oko  tree  said  the  bush  rat  killed 
him  ;  and  the  rat  said  war  had  driven  him  away  ;  and  the 
snake  said  the  squirrel  had  driven  him  to  attack  bush  rat  ; 
and  the  squirrel  said  the  leopard  frightened  him  ;  and  the 
leopard  said  the  mosquito  frightened  him.  So  the  mosquito 
was  called  and  he  begged  the  wind  to  take  him  away,  and 
Osa  asked  what  he  meant  and  he  said'  "  Erialue  "  (so  we 
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do).     So  the  mosquito  comes  at  night  and  the  left  hand 
drives  him  away. 

II. 

Cock  and  hen  were  husband  and  wife,  and  the  hen  bore 
many  children  ;  when  the  hawk  came  for  food  the  cock 
gave  him  no  chance  ;  but  the  cock  died  and  the  hen  wept 
for  him  ;  then  the  hawk  came  and  took  the  chickens  one 
by  one  and  the  hen  called  out  :  "  Kokokokokgg  "  (one 
chicken) ;  and  she  called  for  her  husband  :  "  kpukpukpu- 
kpukpukpure"  (bring  stick),  and  since  then  all  cocks  call  : 
"  kpukpukpukpukpukpukpure." 

III. 

In  Ogiso's  town  were  two  boys  born  of  the  same  mother 
and  they  were  great  thieves  and  stole  things  from  people's 
pockets.  They  were  brought  before  the  king  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  ;  so  he  called  the  town  and  made 
them  plant  corn  and  said  he  would  kill  whoever  touched  it  ; 
but  no  one  was  to  tell  the  boys.  But  some  one  told  them  ; 
and  they  agreed  that  one  should  carry  the  other  and  that 
one  should  pick  the  corn ;  then  "  if  they  try  ita^  we  are  all 
right.  We  can  say  :  '  If  I  took  foot  to  walk,  may  iia 
catch  me,'  or  '  If  I  took  the  corn,  may  iia  catch  me.'" 
So  one  night  they  went  and  A  carried  B.  B  filled  the  bag 
and  gave  it  to  A  and  filled  his  own  bag  too. 

At  daybreak  there  was  an  outcry,  and  the  king  called  the 
town  together,  and  people  said  :  "  Those  boys  have  done  it." 
So  they  took  ita  to  try,  but  the  boys  tried  it  and  escaped. 

{Ita  is  an  ordeal  in  which  the  tongue  is  pierced  with  a 
fowl  feather ;  if  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  in  three  attempts, 
the  patient  is  guilty.) 

IV. 

Ototanagmo  and  Ototanelimi  (ruler  of  the  world,  ruler  of 
heaven)  met  on  the  road  and  asked  each  other  where  they 
came  from  and  what  they  were  doing.     Then  they  agreed 
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to  meet  in  seven  days  and  tell  stories.  So  B  told  his 
story  to  the  ground  and  covered  it  with  a  calabash,  and  A 
did  the  same.  When  they  came  back,  they  found  two  kola 
trees  bearing  fruit  ;  so  they  gathered  their  bags  full  and 
broke  one  and  roasted  it,  but  it  would  not  cook  ;  so  they 
got  a  pot  and  boiled  it,  but  it  was  not  done  after  being  on 
the  fire  all  day.  So  Osa  came  and  cut  the  kola  with  a 
knife,  and  told  the  kola  that  all  men  should  eat  him  raw  and 
should  take  no  harm.  Then  he  gave  one  piece  to  each  and 
put  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Since  that  day  men 
have  eaten  kola  raw. 

Agbede,  Kukuruku  Tribe. 


Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  father  and  mother  were 
dead  ;  and  he  had  a  farm.  He  went  to  weed  it  and  weeded 
a  little  and  left  it,  and  his  father  and  mother  came  and 
went  on  with  the  weeding ;  the  boy  saw  their  hoe,  and  was 
astonished.  When  the  corn  was  ripe  he  took  a  little  of  it 
and  his  parents  took  the  remainder  ;  so  he  set  a  trap  and 
caught  them.  Then  Osa  said  that  was  not  good.  Since 
then  dead  people  have  not  come  back. 

VI. 

One  day  the  tortoise  went  to  his  garden  and  met  the 
leopard ;  and  the  tortoise  said  he  wanted  to  play ;  so  the 
leopard  told  him  to  get  a  rope  and  then  the  tortoise  tied 
him  to  a  tree  so  that  he  could  not  get  loose. 

The  tortoise  went  home  and  told  his  wife  not  to  go  to  the 
garden  ;  but  the  wife  went  to  get  wood  and  saw  the  leopard 
and  shouted.  And  the  leopard  asked  her  to  release  him  ; 
but  she  said,  "  You  will  kill  me,"  but  he  said  he  would  not. 
So  she  released  him  and  then  he  tried  to  kill  her,  and  she 
said  it  was  not  right.  So  the  leopard  fears  the  tortoise  now 
and  runs  away  ;    and  the  tortoise  beat  his  wife  and  said 
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she   must   catch   the   leopard.     But   she   could   not  ;     but 
she  spoils  men. 

Otwa,  Kukuruku  Country. 

VII. 

In  the  country  of  Isoka  a  boy  had  a  goat  which  was 
gravid  ;  and  one  night  it  bore  two  kids.  Then  the  town 
met  and  asked  how  he  got  a  goat  that  bore  two  kids  ? 
For  goats  may  not  bear  kids  at  night  ;  and  they  said  it 
must  be  killed.  So  the  boy,  who  was  poor,  said  "All  right  "  ; 
and  the  goat  was  killed  and  they  cooked  it  and  began  to 
cut  it  up  ;  and  he  went  to  gather  seven  medicine  stones 
and  put  them  in  the  pot  and  told  the  demi-god  to  whom 
the  stones  belonged  :  "  Any  goat  that  bears  in  the  night, 
if  they  don't  kill  her,  you  must."  Then  he  called  the  town, 
and  they  all  ate  the  soup,  and  when  they  found  the  stones^ 
they  asked  why  they  were  there  ;  and  the  boy  told  them  ; 
so  now  they  kill  the  goats  that  bear  two  kids  at  night. 


VIII. 

There  were  two  men  of  Isoka  who  told  each  other  stories 
after  eating  their  fill  ;  and  each  said  he  was  the  best  sports- 
man ;  so  they  arranged  to  try.  They  went  out  with  their 
bows  and  saw  nothing  ;  then  they  took  their  pipes,  as  they 
w^anted  to  smoke.  And  Akigbe  lighted  his,  and  saw 
agboligbo  (?  bush  buck)  coming  ;  so  he  took  an  arrow  and 
shot  with  his  pipe  and  killed  it.  Then  Niemoti  said,  "  What ! 
You  better  than  I  !  "  So  he  took  his  bow  and  said  he 
would  kill  a  fly  ;  and  he  aimed  at  its  eye  and  hit  it  and  the 
fly  fell  dead.     Then  Niemoti  said,  "  I  am  better." 

IX. 

Once  there  was  a  feast  to  a  demi-god  and  one  man  went 
without  waiting  for  the  others  and  sat  down  and  waited  ; 
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then  the  priest  asked  why  he  was  there  alone  ;  so  he  told 
him  ;  and  the  priest  said  he  must  pay  one  goat.  Next  year 
all  mashed  their  yams  ready  for  the  feast,  and  the  man  said 
he  would  go  after  all  the  others  ;  so  when  he  got  there  the 
priest  said,  "  You  are  late  ;  you  pay  one  goat."  So  he 
paid  and  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Early  or  late,  I  pay 
a  goat  ;    I  am  a  poor  boy  ;    I  have  no  one  at  my  back." 

X. 

The  grandfather  of  Ixreobo  (the  teller  of  the  story)  was 
a  hunter  and  every  day  he  killed  antelope.  One  day  he 
was  waiting  in  the  bush  and  heard  two  antelopes  calling ; 
and  one  said,  "  I  hear  you  had  kids  last  night."  So  she 
said,  "  Yes,  but  before  they  grow  up,  Ixreobo  will  kill 
them."  So  the  man  resolved  that  from  that  day  on  he 
would  hunt  no  more. 

XI. 

Odumha  (?  hyena)  and  leopard  were  friends,  and  one  day 
they  went  hunting  and  each  killed  plenty  of  game  and 
collected  it,  and  they  met.  When  they  sat  down  they  said 
their  loads  were  too  heavy  and  agreed  to  cut  up  the  animals  ; 
but  odumha  said  he  had  no  knife.  Then  the  leopard  said 
he  could  get  one.  And  the  leopard  said  he  had  no  fire 
for  cooking  ;  and  odumha  said  he  could  get  some.  So  the 
leopard  put  out  his  claws  and  cut  up  the  meat,  and  odumha 
looked  and  said,  "  How  can  he  cut  up  meat  without  a 
knife  ?  "  Then  odumha  went  to  a  big  stone  and  burst 
it,  and  it  turned  into  lire. 

So  odumha  ran  away  saying  :  "  Well,  he  can  cut  meat ; 
I  won't  let  him  cut  me,"  and  the  leopard  ran  away,  saying  : 
*'  He  has  made  fire  ;  I  won't  let  him  burn  me."  So  they 
left  the  meat  and  ran,  and  since  then  odumha  and  leopard 
■don't  see  each  other. 

XII. 

There  was  on  Otwa  hill  a  house  full  of  doctors.  One  day 
Oboromoyi  went  away  to  work  as  a  doctor,  and  he  stayed 
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away  three  years,  and  all  the  people  said  he  was  dead ;  so 
his  wives  remarried  ;  but  three  months  later  they  saw  him 
in  the  house  without  knowing  how  he  came  there,  and  he 
called  the  people  and  his  (former)  wives  and  all  the  quarters 
and  said  they  had  done  evil.  So  he  was  vexed  and  took 
a  spindle  and  put  his  wives  inside  ;  then  he  took  the  thread 
on  the  top  and  held  it  and  threw  the  spindle  up,  and  it 
stayed  in  the  sky.  Then  he  took  Osun  (a  tutelary  deity) 
and  the  whole  town  begged  him  to  stay  ;  but  he  said  he 
had  sent  his  people  away,  and  put  Osun  under  his  arm  and 
climbed  the  thread  to  the  sky.  As  he  was  climbing,  Osun 
was  vexed  and  fell  down,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  it  fell  in 
the  house  he  had  left.  So  he  said  :  "  As  you  are  vexed, 
the  people  of  this  quarter  who  see  you  shall  die."  So  no 
one  goes  where  Osun  fell  ;  it  has  gone  into  the  ground. 
But  the  doctor  reached  the  sky  and  came  down  again  at 
Isebe,  and  sent  people  out  to  Edo  and  to  Sabongida,  and 
to  Afuje  and  to  other  places.  Since  that  time  Isebe  has 
been  full  of  doctors. 

XIII. 

Two  men  went  out  to  steal  yams  and  each  made  up  a 
load.  And  when  they  reached  the  road  at  night  they  had 
to  climb  a  hill  ;  and  on  the  way  down  the  man  behind 
took  yams  from  the  one  in  front  and  put  them  on  his  own 
load.  So  the  man  said  :  "  How  light  my  load  has  got  "  ; 
but  the  other  one  said  his  load  was  heavy.  When  he  found 
out  what  had  happened,  he  said  :  "  You  steal  my  yams  ; 
but  there  are  yams  enough  on  the  farm."  Which  of  them 
was  the  proper  thief  .'' 

Sabongida,  Ora  Tribe. 

XIV. 

One  snake  has  two  heads  ;  it  is  called  elahomo-elahomo , 
One  day  this  snake  told  his  father-in-law  he  was  coming 
to  help  him  in  his  farm  in  seven  days  ;    the  same  day  his 
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ehi  (genius)  came  and  asked  when  he  would  work  for  him, 
and  he  said,  "  In  seven  days."  So  on  the  seventh  day  he 
said,  "  How  did  I  make  this  mistake  ?  My  ehi  will  kill 
me  ;  but  I  can't  go  to  elimi  (heaven)  or  my  father-in-law 
will  take  away  my  wife."  Hence  this  snake  has  two  heads  ; 
it  turned  its  faces  one  each  way,  and  said  it  had  done  its 
best,  and  it  escaped  the  palaver. 

XV. 

Ose  wanted  to  send  corn  into  the  world,  and  found  out 
how  to  cook  it.  He  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  was  cooked 
he  asked  it  if  it  was  done,  and  it  said,  "  Yes."  So  Ose  put 
it  on  a  fire  and  the  corn  began  to  shout,  "  Kata,  kata,  kata, 
kata."  And  Ose  said,  "  You  are  a  thorough  liar  ;  you  tell 
me  you  are  done  and  now  you  begin  to  shout."  So  from 
that  day  on  people  have  said,  "  You  are  a  bigger  liar  than 
the  corn." 

XVI. 

Osalobwa  had  three  sons,  and  he  asked  them  their  names  ; 
and  the  first  said,  "  Ilekiado  "  (I  go  to  the  market  to  trade)^ 
and  the  second,  "  IJbubo  agagbe''  (I  can  only  farm),  and 
the  third,  "  Esezagazo"  (sacrificer).  So  he  told  them  to 
settle  in  one  place,  and  they  went  to  market  and  farmed  and 
sacrificed.  Then  Osa  called  them  to  come  and  see  him 
and  I.  and  U.  dressed  in  fine  clothes.  But  E.  had  no  clothes 
at  all  ;  and  they  sat  down  in  their  father's  house  and  he 
brought  three  yams — white,  red  and  water  yam.  And 
inside  the  white  yam  he  put  people  and  cows  and  goats 
and  a  king's  sword  ;  and  he  put  the  same  inside  the  red 
yam  ;  and  in  the  water  yam.  And  he  also  put  three  kola 
in  each.  So  his  sons  saluted  him  and  told  him  their  names, 
and  Osa  said  he  wanted  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  ; 
but  he  had  only  three  yams  to  give  them.  They  were  to 
come  back  again  in  seven  days. 

So  they  each  took  their  yam  in  turn  but  I.  and  U.  were 
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vexed  and  threw  theirs  away  and  went  home  ;  but  E. 
picked  them  up  and  took  a  knife,  and  the  yams  said  : 
"  Take  care."  But  he  said  he  must  cut  them  ;  so  the 
house  came  out  and  the  cow  and  the  goat  ;  but  he  did  not 
care  ;  he  cut  up  the  yam  and  offered  it.  So  people  saluted 
him,  and  wives  came  out  and  washed  him  in  a  brass  bath. 
And  he  cut  up  all  three  yams  and  became  very  rich. 

In  seven  days  I.  and  U.  sent  a  messenger  to  E.  to  come, 
and  he  asked  for  E.  by  his  real  name  ;  so  E.'s  people  flogged 
the  boy  for  insolence. 

So  the  boy  went  back  and  explained  that  he  had  not  seen 
E.  ;  then  I.  and  U.  determined  to  go  to  the  house  of  E., 
and  they  too  were  beaten  for  using  E.'s  real  name  ;  but  E. 
stopped  his  people  and  gave  his  brothers  chairs  to  sit  upon, 
and  they  were  astonished  at  his  magnificence.  Then  E. 
took  his  bead  coat  and  cap,  and  went  with  a  drummer  and 
many  boys  and  sat  down  in  his  father's  place.  And  when 
Osa  came  out  E.  rose  from  the  agha  and  offered  his  seat  to 
Osa,  who  asked  who  his  visitors  were.  When  the  matter 
was  explained,  Osa  said  :  "  I  make  Esezagazo  king  from 
this  day  ;  so  he  was  king  and  Edo  (Benin)  and  the  others 
obeyed  him. 

XVII. 

All  the  yams  were  ready  in  elimi  (heaven)  to  go  to  the 
world  ;  when  they  reached  the  river  Omi,  they  discussed 
to  whose  house  they  should  go,  and  Asekme  (white  yam) 
said,  "  We  will  go  to  the  head  of  the  town  "  ;  but  Asoko 
said,  "  No,  we  will  go  to  the  ogie  "  ;  and  Olomuda  said, 
"  We  will  go  to  a  rich  man." 

Then  Water  Yam  said,  "  I  am  the  last  son  ;  it  is  no  use 
to  go  to  a  big  man  ;  the  man  who  will  look  after  us  and 
plant  us,  and  clear  away  the  grass  and  be  kind  to  us,  we 
will  go  to  him."  So  they  agreed  and  went  to  the  man,  and 
saluted  him  and  said,  "  Shake  hands  ;  you  are  sensible." 
So  when  you  see  water  yams,  you  find  they  have  plenty 
of  "  hands  "  underneath  (this  refers  to  the  shape). 
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XVIII. 

A  man  named  Isizobo  of  Iki  had  one  wife,  and  some  one 
told  him  that  she  walked  about  when  he  was  away  ;  so  he 
watched  but  saw  nothing.  Then  one  day  he  told  his  wife 
to  get  food  ready,  as  he  was  going  hunting.  So  she  ground 
corn  and  mixed  palm  oil  and  pepper,  etc.,  and  tied  it  in  a 
leaf.  Then  she  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  put  it  in  a 
bag  on  his  back,  and  took  his  gun,  saying  that  he  was  going 
away  for  four  days.  So  he  went  ;  but  stopped  on  the  way. 
The  woman  cooked  food  when  he  was  gone,  and  made  two 
portions  ;  one  she  gave  to  a  friend  in  the  town  and  the 
other  she  put  aside,  and  called  another  friend  to  come  and 
eat  in  the  house.  She  told  the  first  one  to  come  and  see  her 
when  everyone  was  asleep  ;  the  second  one  visited  her  at 
dusk,  and  when  he  came,  she  put  food  down  and  he  ate. 
Then  the  man  said,  "Let  us  play";  so  they  played  and 
then  the  man  fell  asleep.  While  he  slept  the  husband  came 
to  the  door  and  knocked,  and  the  wife  asked  who  it  was  ; 
so  he  said  it  was  her  husband.  "  But  you  said  you  were 
going  to  be  away  four  days,"  she  said  ;  but  her  friend  was 
afraid  and  got  up,  and  she  put  him  in  a  big  pot  and  hid 
him.  Then  the  husband  called  again,  "  Why  don't  you 
open  ?  "  So  she  said,  "  Sleep  troubles  me.  I  can't  get 
up  quickly."  Then  she  opened  the  door,  and  he  asked 
with  whom  she  had  been  talking.  "  No  one."  The  husband 
said  he  had  heard  a  man's  voice,  but  the  wife  denied  it. 

Then  the  husband  sat  down  ;  and  the  first  friend  was 
just  starting,  and  he  found  the  woman  and  her  husband 
together.  The  woman  said  :  "  You  have  been  a  long  time 
fetching  this  pot."  So  he  put  it  on  his  head  and  went  away,, 
not  in  the  least  comprehending  what  the  situation  was. 
And  as  he  was  ruminating  over  the  matter  and  saying, 
"  How  is  this,  etc.,"  the  man  on  his  head  said,  "  Which  way 
will  he  go  ? "  He  asked,  ' '  Who  is  that  talking  on  my  head }  '  * 
and  threw   down    the   pot  and  broke  it  and   ran   away. 
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Then  the  man  who  had  been  in  the  pot  called  him  and 
explained  what  had  happened.  The  moral  of  this  is  that 
it  is  best  for  each  man  to  get  his  own  wife. 

XIX. 

The  vulture  and  the  green  pigeon  were  friends,  and  one 
day  some  one  told  the  vulture  that  the  pigeon  was  sick  ; 
so  the  vulture  said,  "  Why  did  he  not  send  to  me  ?  "  So 
he  went  to  see  him  ;  but  a  man  said,  "  You  will  not  find 
him  alive."  Then  a  doctor  divined  for  the  pigeon  and 
told  him  he  must  transfer  the  sickness  to  his  friend  when  he 
came.  So  the  pigeon  called  the  vulture  and  said  he  was 
very  bad.  The  vulture  flew  past  and  the  pigeon  gave  him 
a  sickness  that  lasted  three  years,  and  all  the  feathers  fell 
from  his  head.  Then  the  vulture  said  :  "  If  you  have  a 
friend  who  is  sick,  don't  go  too  close." 

XX. 

The  leopard  was  making  his  farm,  and  one  day  begged 
the  animals  to  come  and  make  heaps  for  him  (for  yams)  ; 
so  they  got  ready  and  came  and  made  heaps.  Presently 
they  had  drunk  all  the  water,  and  some  one  said  :  "Who  will 
fetch  water  .?  "  So  the  leopard  went,  and  while  he  was 
away  the  tortoise  said  :  "  We  are  fools  to  work  for  the 
leopard  who  killed  our  fathers  and  mothers."  But  the 
others  said  they  did  not  know.  Then  the  tortoise  hid, 
and  the  other  animals  went  on  working  ;  so  the  leopard 
came  back  and  the  tortoise  spoke  from  inside  the  bush  : 
"  Waise,  it  is  the  leopard  who  killed  our  fathers  and 
mothers,"  and  then  he  ran  away.  Then  all  the  animals 
waved  their  hoes  round  their  heads  and  threw  them  away, 
saying,  "  We  cannot  be  friends  with  leopard,  who  killed 
our  fathers  and  mothers." 

XXI. 

Aluloxi  (chameleon)  and  Owuivu  {}  hornbill)  were  arguing, 

and  each  said  he  was  the  bigger  man  ;  so  each  contradicted 
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the  other  and  they  fought.  The  chameleon  said  that 
when  he  was  born  the  ground  was  soft,  just  new,  and  he 
asked  Owuwu  when  he  was  born  ;  and  Owuwu  said,  "  When 
I  was  born,  there  was  no  ground,  and  no  sky."  "  How 
were  you  born  without  ground  ?  "  "  When  my  father 
died  he  was  buried  in  my  head  ;  if  there  had  been  any 
ground,  I  should  have  buried  him  there."  So  all  believed 
Owuwu  and  said  that  he  was  the  head  man. 


XXII. 

There  were  two  boys  who  were  friends,  and  they  were 
poor  and  had  no  fathers  or  mothers,  and  they  arranged 
to  steal  and  sell  the  stolen  property.  One  night  they 
went  out  and  came  to  a  rich  man's  door,  and  found  a  hole 
in  the  door  in  which  to  put  the  hand  to  withdraw  the  bar 
at  the  back;  so  one, boy  put  his  hand  in,  and  the  owner 
saw  it  and  took  a  cutlass  and  cut  off  the  boy's  arm  at  the 
elbow.  Then  the  boy  told  the  other  that  the  bar  was  too 
heavy  ;  so  he  put  his  arm  in  and  the  owner  cut  his  hand 
off  too.  So  he  asked  the  other  boy  why  he  had  not  told 
him  and  he  said,  "  It's  no  use  for  you  to  have  two  hands  and 
me  only  one."     So  each  had  only  one  hand. 

XXIII. 

There  was  once  a  boy  without  a  name,  so  he  called  himself 
Ilefo  (I  know  all)  and  his  father  agreed.  One  day  the  boy 
made  a  trap  for  animals  and  found  a  rat  in  it  the  next 
day;  it  was  not  dead,  so  he  took  it  and  let  it  go,  because 
it  was  too  nice  to  be  killed.  Then  his  father  made  palaver 
because  he  had  let  go  a  rat  that  he  might  have  eaten.  So 
he  said  he  would  catch  another  the  next  day.  At  daybreak 
he  found  a  squirrel  in  the  trap  and  the  same  thing  happened  ; 
and  a  bush  rat,  a  snake,  and  so  on.  Then  his  father  fell 
sick,  and  said  if  his  son  did  so,  he  would  have  no  one  to 
feed  him  ;    and  his  father  died  and  the  son  buried  him. 
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But  he  first  of  all  cut  off  one  finger  and  said,  "  I  will  show 
it  to  the  king ;  if  he  knows,  he  will  kill  me ;  if  not,  we  will 
divide  his  property."  But  he  did  not  know  that  one  of 
the  king's  wives  was  standing  behind  him  and  heard  him. 

Then  he  took  the  finger  and  went  to  the  king,  and  the 
king  came  out  ;  so  he  brought  out  his  parcel  and  said,  "  If 
you  know,  you  will  kill  me  ;  if  you  don't,  we  will  divide 
your  property."  So  the  king  said,  "  I  can't  answer  you 
yet ;  come  in  five  days."  In  five  days  the  king  asked  him, 
"  Shall  I  kill  you  if  I  prove  this  thing.?  "  so  the  boy  agreed, 
and  the  king  said  it  was  his  father's  finger. 

Then  the  king  shut  the  boy  up  and  said,  "  To-morrow 
I  sacrifice  you  to  ehV  ;  so  the  boy  sat  down,  and  then  he 
saw  a  rat  and  asked  what  it  was.  So  the  rat  said,  "  Who 
are  you  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  I  am  Ilefo  who  caught  you  and 
let  you  go."  Then  followed  explanations,  and  the  rat  sat 
down  there.  The  squirrel,  bush  rat  and  snake  came  and 
did  likewise,  and  they  all  consulted  ;  and  the  snake  told 
the  bush  rat  to  dig  a  hole  to  the  place  where  the  king  kept 
his  ehi ;  so  the  hole  was  dug,  and  the  snake  went  there  and 
put  his  head  out.  At  daybreak  the  king  called  his  eldest 
daughter  and  told  her  to  rub  Aluehi  (the  shrine  of  ehi)^  and 
as  she  was  rubbing  it  with  chalk  the  snake  bit  her  hand  ; 
so  the  girl  fell  dead.  And  a  man  saw  her  lying  there  and 
told  the  king,  and  he  sent  another  daughter ;  and  she  was 
bitten  and  died  ;  so  the  king  lamented  and  wanted  to 
die  too  ;  but  they  held  him  back.  Then  Ilefo  said  he  could 
get  a  leaf  that  would  recall  both  the  girls  to  life,  and  a  boy 
heard  him  talking  and  went  and  told  the  king.  The  snake 
gave  the  medicine  to  the  boy  and  told  him  to  mix  it  with 
the  blood  of  a  woman  whose  nose  had  been  cut  oft",  and  that 
to  get  the  blood  they  must  cut  off  her  head.  Then  the 
king  went  to  the  prison  and  offered  a  share  of  his  property 
to  the  boy  if  he  would  recall  his  daughters  to  life  ;  so  he 
released  the  boy,  and  he  went  out  to  wash  and  came  back 
and  got  ready.     So  he  told  the  king  he  wanted  the  blood 
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of  a  woman  whose  nose  had  been  cut  off ;  so  they  brought 
the  woman  who  had  told  the  king  about  him  and  cut  off 
her  head  ;  and  the  boy  made  medicine  and  smeared  it  on 
the  girls'  faces  and  put  it  in  their  mouths  and  noses  ;  and 
first  one  girl  sneezed  and  awoke  and  then  the  other.  So 
the  king  said  he  would  not  kill  the  boy  ;  and  he  gave  him 
two  hundred  cows  and  two  hundred  goats  and  two  hundred 
slaves  and  women  and  fowls,  and  made  him  head  chief. 

XXIV. 

There  was  a  boy  without  a  name,  who  called  himself 
Ilefo,  and  the  king  sent  for  him  and  asked  his  name,  and  the 
boy  said  he  knew  everything  in  the  world  ;  so  the  king 
told  him  to  come  again  in  five  days.  Then  the  king  called 
a  meeting  and  put  questions  to  the  boy  and  the  boy  agreed 
to  perform  a  task.  So  the  king  told  him  to  go  to  the  sky 
and  call  the  things  that  live  there.  When  the  boy  asked 
their  names  the  king  said  he  knew  all,  so  there  was  no  need 
to  say. 

So  the  boy  started  and  found  the  birds  holding  a  meeting, 
and  some  said,  "  Kill  him,"  and  some  said,  "  Catch  him," 
and  some  said,  "  Drive  him  away  "  ;  so  he  explained  what 
he  was  doing  and  asked  them  for  help.  And  the  birds  were 
sorry  for  him  and  promised  their  aid  ;  so  each  pulled  out  a 
feather,  put  it  on  the  boy  and  turned  him  into  a  bird  ;  then 
they  told  him  to  fly  to  the  king's  veranda  and  perch  there, 
for  some  one  would  tell  the  king  and  you  will  hear  what  he 
says.     So  the  boy  did  so. 

Then  he  perched  on  a  post  in  the  king's  house  and  a  boy 
told  the  king  ;  so  the  king  came  out  and  said  he  had  never 
seen  the  like.  So  he  rang  a  bell  and  the  town  came  and 
the  king  asked,  "  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  this  bird  "  ? 
but  no  one  knew.  Then  the  king  said  he  was  sorry  he  had 
sent  Ilefo  to  get  the  sun  and  moon,  for  he  might  know. 

So  Ilefo  flew  back  and  gave  the  birds  their  feathers  again. 
Then  he  went  to  the  sky  and  called  the  sun  and  moon, 
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saying  that  the  king  wanted  them.  When  he  returned 
he  told  the  king,  and  said  he  must  call  a  meeting.  So  he 
said  he  had  been  to  the  sky  and  called  them  ;  and  one 
said,  "  To-morrow  morning,"  and  the  other  said,  "  To- 
morrow evening."  So  they  all  said  he  was  Ilefo.  Then 
the  king  divided  his  property  and  gave  half  to  the  boy 
and  made  him  a  chief.  So  at  dawn  we  see  the  sun  come 
and  in  the  evening  the  moon. 

XXV. 

The  tortoise  has  more  sense  than  all  the  animals  ;  one 
day  Ulo  i^.  chimpanzee)  sent  to  the  animals  to  come  and 
salute  him  ;  and  when  they  got  there,  he  took  oxgya  and 
gave  it  to  them  for  kola.  When  they  were  sharing  it  the 
tortoise  said  he  was  small  and  would  take  last,  and  others 
could  break  the  fruit  for  him  and  give  him  half  ;  so  each 
broke  oxoya  and  took  his  own  and  gave  the  tortoise  half. 
So  the  tortoise  got  more  than  any  one,  as  much  as  all  the 
others  put  together. 

Ime,  Ora  Country. 

XXVI. 

Owo  of  Ime  was  a  doctor,  and  there  was  no  medicine  he 
did  not  know.  He  could  cut  open  his  belly  and  rub  it 
with  medicine,  and  the  wound  left  no  mark  ;  and  could 
take  anything  out  of  his  body.  One  day  he  called  the 
town  together  and  began  to  dance.  He  said  he  could  do 
anything  by  means  of  medicine,  but  he  had  never  been 
to  the  sky  ;  and  the  people  said  those  who  went  there  never 
came  back.  So  he  said  he  would  try,  and  if  he  succeeded 
he  would  tell  them  what  elimi  was  like.  So  he  said,  "  If 
the  rain  there  is  white,  elimi  is  better ;  if  not,  this  world  is 
better."  So  he  took  a  spindle  and  beat  a  drum,  and  said 
that  as  he  was  doing,  so  they  must  do  after  he  was  gone, 
and  continue  doing  so  as  long  as  they  could  sec  him.     So 
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he  sang,  "  I  o  ho  go,  i  e  ho  go,''  and  threw  the  spindle  up  so 
that  the  thread  remained  on  the  ground  ;  then  he  chmbed 
up  it,  beating  the  drum  with  one  hand  and  reached  the 
sky  ;  and  in  elimi  rain  began  to  fall  and  it  was  white  chalk, 
and  when  he  saw  it  he  said  elimi  was  better. 

XXVII. 

Once  Ijeba  was  at  war  with  the  Ora  country,  and  they 
took  and  shut  up  a  man  of  Ugboviato  and  water  flowed 
from  the  house  in  which  they  put  him,  and  the  house  became 
the  river  Owan.  So  they  divined  and  decided  to  set  him 
free,  and  gave  him  a  white  cloth  and  sent  him  home.  His 
name  is  Ozobo  ;  he  puts  chalk  on  his  body  and  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  speaks  with  elimi,  and  when  he 
comes  out  he  is  quite  dry. 

KOMINIO,    KUKURUKU    TrIBE. 
XXVIII. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  son,  and  when  it  was 
hungry,  it  cried  for  meat  ;  so  the  father  took  a  fowl  and 
killed  it,  and  the  child  ate  the  liver ;  the  next  day,  it  cried 
for  meat  again,  and  he  killed  a  goat,  and  the  child  ate  the 
kidneys  and  liver  ;  the  rest  of  the  meat  was  thrown  away. 
The  next  day  it  asked  for  pork  and  ate  only  the  kidneys 
and  liver  ;  then  it  demanded  beef  and  ate  the  kidneys 
and  liver  ;  the  rest  of  the  meat  all  the  town  took  and 
divided.  Then  the  child  demanded  horse  meat  and  the 
same  thing  happened.  Then  it  demanded  the  flesh  of  its 
father  and  mother  ;  but  they  said,  "  No,"  so  the  boy  cried, 
"  No  I  Get  out."  Then  all  the  town  and  the  chiefs  came 
together  and  asked  why  the  boy  said  this  ;  and  they  were 
told  it  came  from  the  fact  that  the  father  and  mother  gave 
their  child  all  he  asked  for. 

Then  the  chief  saluted  the  boy  and  his  mother  and  father, 
and  said  to  them:  "You  bore  a  son;  you  gave  it  all  it 
asked  for  ;    I  fine  you  £5,  mother  of  the  boy  ;    if  you  do 
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not  pay,  I  kill  you ;  I  fine  you  £5,  father  of  the  boy ;  if 
you  don't  pay,  I  kill  you."  So  they  paid  their  fines,  and 
the  chief  took  £5  and  gave  £5  to  the  big  men  of  the  town. 
From  that  time  on  the  chief  has  told  the  people  with 
children  :  "  You  must  not  give  them  all  they  ask  for  ; 
but  take  a  whip  and  flog  them." 

Soso,  KuKURUKU  Tribe. 

XXIX. 

The  dog  and  the  leopard  were  of  the  same  family  and  lived 
in  the  same  house  ;  each  bore  five  pups  and  the  dog  said, 
"  Let  us  make  a  fine  house  and  keep  the  cubs  inside."  So 
they  did  so  and  put  pups  and  cubs  inside.  One  night  the 
dog  got  up  and  begged  a  hole  in  a  stone  for  leave  to  keep 
its  pups  there  ;  so  the  dog  took  its  pups,  and  then  suggested 
to  the  leopard  that  they  should  kill  their  children.  So 
the  leopard  agreed,  and  as  she  was  the  bigger,  she  killed 
her  children  first. 

So  they  ate  one ;    then  it  was  the  turn  of  the  dog.     So 
she  said  :    "  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  go  to  market  and 
then  I  kill  my  pups  "  ;   so  she  went  to  market  and  bought 
salt  and  palm  oil  and  other  necessaries.     Then  she  dug 
up  roots  and  took  banana  roots,  and  cut  them  up  small. 
Next  she  told  the  leopard  not  to  stay  at  home,  for  pups 
smelt  strong  when  they  were  being  cut  up.     But  she  cooked 
the  banana  roots  when  the  time  came  and  then  ran  to  the 
water  side  and  washed.     Then  she  called  the  leopard,  who 
asked  why  she  had  gone  to  wash  ;    so  she  said  that  she 
was  dirty  after  slaughtering  the  pups,  and  added  that  they 
had  no  bones  and  the  meat  was  too  sweet.     So  they  ate, 
and  the  leopard  agreed  that  the  meat  was  too  sweet,  and  the 
dog  rephed  that  dog  meat  had  to  be  cooked,  or  it  was  not 
sweet  ;    but  leopard  had  to  be  eaten  raw.     Then  she  went 
to  the  hole  and  suckled  her  pups.     This  went  on  till  all  the 
pups  were  said  to  be  killed. 
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So  the  leopard  killed  her  cubs,  turn  and  turn  about. 
When  all  were  killed  the  dog  said,  "  I  have  eaten  all  my 
children  ;  I  am  going  to  the  bush,"  so  the  leopard  agreed. 
But  rain  began  to  fall  and  wetted  the  leopard,  and  it  came 
to  the  hole  where  the  pups  were  ;  so  it  sat  on  the  top  and 
looked  in  and  the  pups  growled  and  it  saw  them.  Then 
the  dog  came  with  meat  and  explained  that  she  had  found 
her  children  again,  and  asked  if  the  cubs  had  not  been  found. 
So  she  told  the  leopard  to  run  quickly  to  the  bush  and  she 
would  find  them,  so  the  leopard  ran  and  the  dog  went  to  the 
top  of  the  rock  and  shouted  :  "  Run,  they  are  just  in 
front."     Then  she  took  the  pups  out  of  the  hole. 

Now  in  those  days  people  had  no  dogs  in  their  houses  ; 
but  the  dog  took  her  pups  and  stayed  with  a  man  ;  she 
met  a  hunter  and  agreed  with  him.  When  the  leopard 
went  back  to  the  hole  she  saw  nothing.  Before  that  time 
leopards  never  killed  goats,  so  the  leopard  followed  the 
dog  and  looked  in  at  the  door.  Then  the  pups  went  out, 
and  the  leopard  caught  them  and  put  its  hand  on  them  and 
took  it  away  and  smelt  it,  and  said,  "They  don't  smell; 
the  dog  made  a  fool  of  me."  So  since  that  day  the  leopard 
eats  dog  and  leaves  nothing,  because  it  says  the  dog  has 
no  bones.    . 

Ibie,  Kukuruku  Tribe. 

XXX. 

There  were  people  called  Ugbame,  and  one  of  them  got  a 
wife  and  made  her  dress  her  hair  well,  and  they  set  out  along 
the  road.  But  a  tornado  came,  and  he  said  that  rain  must 
not  fall  on  her  hair  ;  so  he  cut  off  his  wife's  head  and  kept 
it  ;  and  the  woman  fell  down  on  the  road.  So  the  man 
said  :  "  Get  up  and  go  on  "  ;  but  she  said  nothing,  so  he 
said,  "  Oh,  well,  you  can  lie  there."  When  his  wife's 
family  came  and  asked  where  she  was,  he  said  that  rain  fell 
on  her  hair,  and  when  he  took  her  head  off  she  lay  down  on 
the  road  and  did  not  answer.     So  her  familyjsaid  :   "  When 
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you  took  her  head,  she  was  vexed  ;    that  was  why  she  lay 
down." 

XXXI. 

God  said  that  people  should  not  die,  and  an  old  woman 
died  in  Imiakebu  ;  she  was  an  enabq  wife,  so  they  took  her 
to  Igiga,  and  the  people  saw  them  cry  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  So  they  said  crying  was  sweet.  So  they 
told  them  to  buy  the  body  ;  and  when  they  bought  it; 
they  began  to  die. 

(For  the  enabq  wife  see  Edo  Report,  i.  57  ;  she  cannot  be 
buried  by  her  husband's  people  unless  she  is  purchased, 
and  thus  becomes  an  amqya  wife). 

XXXII. 

A  man  had  a  wife  and  they  had  seven  sons  ;  so  they  tried 
ifa  (divination)  and  were  told  if  they  wanted  a  daughter 
to  get  a  cow  and  kill  it  far  away  where  there  were  no  people 
and  eat  it  there.  So  they  went  with  the  seven  sons  ;  but 
they  forgot  fire  ;  so  when  the  man  killed  the  cow  he  looked 
for  the  matches  and  found  none.  Then  Enyagbolimi  (a 
fabulous  animal)  came  and  knocked  his  head  on  the  ground  ; 
now  his  rump  was  red,  so  the  seventh  child  said  :  "  There  is 
fire,"  and  took  a  piece  of  bark  to  get  fire  from  Enyagbolimi  ; 
and  E.  asked  why  it  came  and  it  explained.  So  the  child 
told  him  to  come  to  his  father.  Then  the  father  explained 
that  he  had  brought  a  cow  to  kill,  but  the  land  was  not  his, 
So  he  had  called  E.  to  whom  it  belonged.  Then  he  shared 
the  meat  with  E.,  who  put  it  in  his  bag  and  told  the  father 
he  had  not  said  why  he  had  called  him.  So  the  father 
said  :  "  If  you  want  all  the  meat,  take  it  and  put  it  in  the 
second  bag."  Then  E.  asked  again  and  was  told  to  take 
one  of  the  sons  and  make  soup  of  him.  So  he  took  the 
boy  and  asked  again.  Finally  he  took  all  the  seven  sons 
and  the  father  and  mother. 

At  home  E.  had  seven  children  ;    he  hung  up  the  bags 
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and  sent  them  to  get  wood.  But  a  small  tortoise  came  and 
took  the  bags  and  the  man  and  all  his  sons  came  out.  Then 
the  tortoise  told  him  to  go  away  with  all  the  meat  ;  so 
he  did  and  the  tortoise  put  stones  in  the  bags  and  a  round 
calabash  that  was  not  dry. 

So  E.  made  a  fire  and  put  the  bags  on  and  sat  on  a  rock 
to  watch.  He  saw  the  bags  burn  and  the  round  calabash 
burst  ;  so  he  laughed  and  said  :  "  The  boy  has  burst  "  , 
then  he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  see  if  the  meat  was  done.  Now 
E,  has  big  teeth,  and  if  he  bites  a  stone  he  dies  ;  so  the  boy 
bit  a  stone  and  died  ;  and  there  were  six  left.  And  so  it 
happened  with  all  of  them  till  the  last  one  ;  he  bit  the 
calabash  and  said,  "  It's  done,  but  it's  bitter."  So  E. 
came,  put  his  teeth  in  a  stone  and  died.  But  the  last  child 
left  all  and  fled  to  another  town. 

NoRTHcoTE  W.  Thomas. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Kentish  Folk-Lore. 

[Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  317.) 

On  the  subject  of  armour,  in  connection  with  funerals,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein 
(chap.  xi.  in  fine)  : 

"  And  it  was  exactly  on  that  same  day  three  years  that  the 
Baron  himself  was  laid  in  the  grave  of  the  same  chapel  of 
Arnheim,  with  sword,  shield,  and  helmet,  as  the  last  male 
of  his  family." 

J.  Heather. 

8  Laurel  Road,  Wimbledon. 


Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Well  and  Ruined  Church  of 
St.  Conal  on  the  Island  Inishkeel,  Gweebarra  Bay, 
Co.  Donegal. 

Notes  taken  in  August,  19 19. 
These  pilgrimages  take  place  whenever  the  spring  tides  make 
it  possible  for  pilgrims  to  cross  over  the  sands  dry  footed  to 
the  island  and  perform  their  pilgrimage  and  return  before  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the  water. 

The  pilgrims  are  principally  persons  from  neighbouring 
villages  on  the  mainland,  but  seem  to  include  also  a  certain 
number  from  more  distant  parts.  Their  object  seems  to  be 
generally  to  obtain  relief  from  some  sickness. 

The  pilgrims  take  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  (if  they  are 
wearing  any)  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  island. 
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They  then  walk  barefoot  to  the  holy  spring,  a  trickle  of 
water  with  a  strong  iron  flavour,  on  the  rocks  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  Here  they  first  wash  their  feet  in  one  of  the 
rock  pools  before  approaching  the  spring,  in  front  of  which  they 
kneel  and  pray,  afterwards  drinking  a  little  from  a  limpet  shell. 
The  water  is  also  bottled  and  taken  away  by  some. 

After  this  the  pilgrim  comes  up  on  to  the  grass  above  the 
rocks  and  spring,  where  there  are  three  heaps  of  stones.  Round 
each  of  these  he  walks  at  least  three  times,  and  taking  stones 
from  the  bottom  places  them  on  the  top  ;  after  walking  round  a 
heap  of  stones  he  kn-eels  before  it  to  pray. 

On  leaving  the  three  stone  heaps  the  pilgrim  goes  east  towards 
a  large  block  of  stone  also  partially  covered  by  the  stones 
contributed  by  pilgrims,  and  bearing  among  others  a  rounded 
oval  black  stone  with  four  parallel  white  strata  in  it.  Here 
again  he  walks  round,  puts  one  or  more  stones  on  the  top  and 
prays.  He  also  takes  the  oval  stone  with  the  white  strata, 
crosses  himself  with  it,  passes  it  round  his  body,  and  if  he  so 
desires,  touches  with  it  any  afflicted  part  of  his  body. 

Next  he  climbs  on  the  wall  into  the  churchyard  and  walks 
three  times  round  a  ruined  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  it,  prays, 
and  then  moves  down  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Conal  itself.  This 
chapel  has  the  east,  south  and  west  walls  still  standing.  The 
pilgrim  walks  round  it  from  the  east  end,  round  by  the  south  side 
and  back,  round  the  west  end  to  the  east  again,  bowing  or 
curtseying  while  passing  the  doors  on  the  south  side,  and  also 
in  some  cases  when  passing  in  sight  of  the  altar,  while  coming 
up  by  the  ruined  north  wall.  The  chapel  is  circumambulated 
at  least  three  times,  the  pilgrims  then  entering  the  chapel  over 
the  north  wall  and  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar. 

The  altar  consists  of  a  stone  slab  lying  on  the  ground,  once 
apparently  raised  on  other  stones  beneath  it  like  a  dolrrien.  It 
has  a  round  hole  in  the  north  end  and  four  rounded  stones  lying 
on  it  which  are  regarded  as  healing  stones.  The  pilgrim  kneels 
in  front  of  the  altar  and  grinds  round  one  of  the  healing  stones 
in  the  round  hole.  He  then  takes  each  healing  stone  in  turn, 
crosses  himself  with  it,  passes  it  round  his  waist  from  left  to 
right,  applies  it  in  some  cases  to  any  particularly  afflicted  part 
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of  the  body  (one  pilgrim  was  seen  to  touch  her  foot  with  it), 
crosses  himself  with  it  again  and  replaces  it  upon  the  altar. 

The  pilgrim  then  leaves  the  chapel  by  the  doorway  on  the 
south  side,  kneeling  and  praying  in  the  doorway  before  leaving. 
One  old  woman — the  same  that  touched  her  foot  with  the 
healing  stone — was  seen  to  scrape  some  grit  off  a  stone  of  the 
doorway  and  apply  it  to  her  big  toe. 

The  pilgrims  after  leaving  the  chapel  of  St.  Conal  have  com- 
pleted the  observance  and  return  to  the  shore  where  they  can  put 
on  their  shoes  again.  While  at  the  well  and  the  altar  they  tear 
off  bits  of  rag,  sometimes  apparently  brought  for  the  purpose, 
and  leave  bits  sticking  in  the  rocks  near  the  spring  and  under  or 
near  the  altar  stone.  Some  drop  pence  through  the  round  hole 
in  the  stone,  and  some  leave  rosaries,  scapulars,  hair-pins,  hair- 
combs  and  similar  articles  by  or  under  the  altar  stone.  The 
object  of  the  pilgrimage  seems  to  be  to  obtain  relief  from  some 
specific  complaint,  but  it  is  said  that  the  water  of  the  holy 
spring  has  properties  other  than  curative  in  that  it  has  the  power 
of  driving  away  rats  and  similar  vermin  when  sprinkled  in  the 
house.  The  altar  seems  to  be  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  bed  "  of  St.  Conal.  J.  H.  Hutton. 

East  India  United  Service  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 


Horseshoes. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  established  rule  for  hanging 
up  horseshoes  for  luck  .''  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  advisable 
to  turn  the  points  downwards  so  that  the  evil  principle  may  go 
down  to  its  own  place,  but  it  seems  more  usual  to  turn  the 

points  up.  D.  TOWNSHEND. 

117  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

[There  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
position  in  which  horseshoes  should  be  hung.  The  matter  was 
discussed  by  four  correspondents  in  Notes  and  Queries^  7th  Series, 
ii.  277  f .  One  writer  remarked  that  the  points  should  be  upwards, 
to  keep  in  the  luck  ;    because  it  is  contrary  to  art,  except  in  the 
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grotesque,  to  make  the  summit  broader  than  the  base  ;  because 
it  is  the  usual  way,  as  the  makers  of  horseshoe  knockers  found 
out  long  ago.  Others  state  the  points  should  hang  downwards, 
as  in  the  badge  of  the  Ferrars,  on  many  seventeenth  century 
tokens,  and  according  to  the  practice  shown  on  many  a  thousand 
barn  and  stable  doors.  Another  states  that  the  downward 
position  is  found  in  brooches,  Christmas  cards,  articles  of 
furniture,  etc.  Another  remarks  that  the  downward  position 
is  according  to  Indian  practice,  the  reasons  for  which  cannot 
well  be  stated.  Editor.] 


Some  Kerry  Notes. 


These  notes  were  made  in  Derrynane,  well  off  the  beaten  track 
in  Kerry,  mostly  in  the  years  1915  and  1916.  The  burial  place 
referred  to  is  the  Abbey  Island. 

Death. — When  a  man  or  woman  dies,  if  the  next  of  kin  does 
not  wish  to  wear  the  dead  person's  clothes  himself,  they  must 
be  given  to  some  other  relation.  The  recipient  is  bound  to 
wear  them  to  Mass  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  and  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  owner.  It  must  be  a  complete  set  of  clothes, 
shoes,  shirt,  hat  and  all,  and  if  there  is  not  a  complete  set,  or  if, 
for  instance,  the  recipient  could  not  wear  the  shoes  of  the  dead 
person,  then  new  ones  must  be  bought  and  given  in  their  stead. 
When  Seumas  died,  his  sons  wouldn't  wear  his  clothes  because 
the  coat  was  the  cut-away  style,  old,  heavy  and  stiff,  so  the 
clothes  were  given  to  Seaghan.  Seumas  was  a  good  man  and 
always  went  to  Mass,  but  Seaghan  was  not  a  churchgoer,  and 
never  went  to  Mass.  However,  when  he  got  the  clothes,  he  had 
to  go  three  Sundays  running,  and  he  did,  and  what's  more,  he 
has  been  every  Sunday  since — and  that's  months  ago. 

When  Mary  was  dying  she  arranged  for  her  clothes  to  be 
given  to  her  niece.  The  boots  were  worn  out,  so  the  dying 
woman  said  :  "Be  sure  now  you  buy  good  strong,  comfortable 
boots,  and  don't  be  getting  them  small  enough  for  the  girl, 
but  get  them  fine  and  large  for  myself,  the  way  I  won't  be 
having  my  feet  pinched  in  Heaven." 
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A  priest  told  me  that  he  met  a  man  going  to  Mass  the  other 
day  with  his  father's  boots  tied  up  in  a  red  handkerchief.  The 
priest  asked  him  why.  He  said  he  could  get  no  one  to  wear 
them,  so  he  was  forced  to  take  them  to  Mass  the  three  Sundays 
himself.  The  Father  said  :  "  You'd  be  doing  better  for  your 
father's  soul  to  give  the  boots  to  the  first  poor  man  you  meet, 
instead  of  going  on  with  this  superstition."  The  man  replied  : 
*'  It's  done  you  no  good,  your  Reverence,  being  over  yonder 
(the  priest  had  been  on  the  Scottish  Mission).  We've  the 
Faith  here." 

When  the  coffin  comes  to  Abbey  Island  it  is  carried  once 
round  the  burial  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  It  used 
to  be  carried  round  three  times,  but  is  done  so  no  longer.  The 
coffin  is  then  placed  beside  the  spot  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
dug,  and  the  nails  are  unscrewed  so  that  the  body  will  rise 
easily  on  the  Last  Day. 

The  last  person  buried  in  the  island  has  to  draw  water  for  the 
others.  Not  long  ago  there  used  to  be  terrible  fights  if  two 
funerals  arrived  at  the  same  time,  each  trying  to  get  its  corpse 
buried  first,  so  that  the  other  would  have  to  draw  the  water. 
When  Mrs.  Sullivan  died  (1902),  it  was  some  months  before  the 
next  funeral  in  the  Abbey  Island,  and  Bridget  said  to  Miss 
Sullivan  it  was  a  long  time  her  poor  mother  was  drawing  water. 

It  is  customary  to  take  Holy  Water  to  a  funeral  in  an  uncorked 
bottle.  The  Holy  Water  is  sprinkled  and  the  empty  bottle 
left  behind.     This  last  is  essential. 

On  St.  John's  Eve  we  lit  bonfires.  The  people  call  them 
bonefires,  and  the  old  people  put  bones  in  them.  The  Irish 
word  is  Teinne  Cnamh,  literally  "  bonefire." 

The  priest  said  to  an  old  man  of  eighty-one,  "  Why  don't 
you  spray  your  potatoes  }  "  "  I  do,"  said  he,"  "  but  I  don't 
hold  with  the  Department's  spraying.  Every  St.  John's  Eve 
for  the  last  fifty  years  I've  sprayed  my  potatoes  with  Holy 
Water  and  plenty  of  it,  and  it's  worked  well,  and  why  would  I  be 
changing  now." 
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Marriage. — You  must  not  be  married  on  a  Monday,  because 
when  St.  Patrick  banished  the  reptiles  from  Ireland  he  said 
they  would  return  on  a  Monday,  and  where  would  be  the  use  of 
being  married  the  day  the  snakes  returned  ?  Compare  La  an 
luain  =  Doomsday  with  Dia  luain  =  Monday. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  erysipelas.  Write  the  person's  name 
in  ink  round  the  inflamed  part.  The  erysipelas  will  stop  when 
it  comes  to  the  name. 

A  handful  of  Spearwort,  called  locally  Luibh  na  Franncac 
(Rat  herb),  placed  in  a  stack  of  oats  will  keep  away  rats.  The 
leaves  chewed  are  a  cure  for  toothache. 

To  keep  away  fairies,  the  handle  of  your  churndash  should 
be  made  of  quicken  wood.  Then  they  can't  steal  your  butter. 
There  is  a  white  bedstraw  which  steals  butter.  Every  day 
before  you  make  a  churn,  you  put  in  three  pinches  of  salt  and 
three  drops  of  Holy  Water. 

Any  fisherman  will  tell  you  it  is  unlucky  to  take  a  priest  out 
with  you,  and  you  fishing.     You  catch  no  fish. 

The  rooks  are  the  ghosts  of  old  landlords — always  up  to  some 
mischief,  robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  potatoes. 

The  cat  was  missing  three  days,  and  Kate,  discussing  the 
probability  of  his  having  gone  for  good,  said  :  "  .A.h,  well  !  the 
harm  of  the  year  go  with  him." 

The  Story  of  Scarijf. — Scariff  and  Deenish  are  two  rocky 
islands  in  the  middle  of  Derrynane  Bay.  '  This  is  how  they  came 
there.  There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  lived  at  Bolus.  She 
had  a  farm  over  at  Dursey.  The  name  of  her  farm  was  Scariff. 
She  got  very  tired  going  all  the  way  from  Bolus  to  Dursey 
looking  after  her  cattle,  so  she  went  to  a  witchwoman,  asking 
her  for  advice  as  to  how  she  could  get  over  the  difficulty.  The 
witchwoman  gave  her  instructions  what  she  should  do,  "  and 
above  all,"  says  she,  "  don't  look  over  your  shoulder."  Off 
went  the  old  woman  to  Scariff.  First  she  drove  a  hole  through 
the  cliff  (you  can  see  it  still)  with  a  big  crowbar,  then  she  got  a 
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rope  made  of  goat's  hair  and  fastened  one  end  through  the  hole 
and  the  other  to  the  stern  of  her  boat.  Having  made  it  secure 
she  got  into  the  boat  and  started  to  row.  And  as  she  rowed, 
Scariff  was  dragged  away  from  Dursey  and  followed  her  out 
into  the  sea. 

Now  Deenish,  a  neighbouring  farm,  was  Scariff's  sweetheart, 
and  when  she  saw  Scariff  going  off  hke  that,  she  followed  him. 
So  the  old  woman  was  rowing  over  to  Bolus,  never  once  looking 
behind  her,  with  Scariff  tied  to  her  boat  and  Deenish  following 
after.  Just  as  she  was  halfway  across  she  heard  people  playing 
hurley  on  Inny  Strand,  and  the  noise  of  a  great  blow  as  if  a 
ball  had  been  struck  by  a  strong  man  and  then  a  great  shouting 
as  if  they  had  won  a  goal.  "  There's  only  one  man  could  hit 
as  strong  a  blow  as  that,"  said  she.  "  It's  Finn  MacCool,"  and 
with  that  she  turned  round  to  look  at  the  match,  and,  sure 
enough,  it  was  Finn  MacCool  and  his  men  playing.  ■  But  when 
she  turned  back  to  her  rowing  she  found  the  charm  was  broken 
and  Scariff  had  taken  anchor,  and  not  an  inch  could  she  move  it 
though  she  rowed  and  pulled  and  pulled  and  rowed.  At  last 
she  got  up  in  the  boat  and  pulled  at  the  rope  with  both  her 
hands,  and  still  Scariff  wouldn't  move,  and  she  gave  a  great 
tug  and  the  rope  broke  and  she  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned.  Mrs.  John  Borland. 

40  St.  George's  Square   S.W.  I. 


Things  seen  through  Glass. 


It  is  well  known  that  it  is  generally  considered  unlucky  to  see 
the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass.  I  have  recently 
come  across  a  case  in  which  it  was  believed  that  it  was  not  legal 
to  swear  to  something  that  had  been  seen  through  glass.  I 
have  heard  of  the  idea  before,  but  a  few  days  since  a  man 
consulted  me  about  his  wife.  He  had  been  told  that  a  woman, 
looking  through  the  partly  opened  door  of  his  house,  had  seea 
a  man  in  a  compromising  situation  with  his  wife.  I  advised 
him  nothing  could  be  done  unless  he  brought  the  witness  to  my 
office,  and  I  found  that  her  story  was  reliable,  and  I  could  get 

Q 
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a  signed  statement  from  her.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he 
met  me  and  said  he  would  pursue  the  matter  no  further,  as  he 
found  that  what  the  woman  said  she  saw  was  seen  by  her  by 
looking  through  the  window.  He  then  added,  "  You  can't 
swear  to  what  you  see  through  glass.  It's  not  legal.  You 
know  that  very  well  !  "  He  evidently  considered  he  had  stated 
such  a  well-known  legal  proposition  that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  must 
recognise  its  force  at  once. 

Wm.  Self.  Weeks,  F.S.A. 
Westwood,  Clitheroe,  Lancashire. 


A  Case  of  Foundation  Sacrifice, 

The  Publicity  Bureau  has  issued  the  following  Note  : 

"  Foohsh  rumours  have  been  about  Madras  now  for  a  week  to 
the  effect  that  a  child  was  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  site  of  the  new 
bridge.  The  rumours  apparently  took  their  rise  in  the  fact 
that  one  Mahomedan  and  three  Hindu  children  have  been 
missing  in  Madras  and  have  not  yet  been  traced,  though  the 
circumstances  attending  their  disappearance  did  not  suggest 
foul  play.  But  once  rumour  had  got  about  false  alarms  began 
to  be  raised  whenever  a  child  slipped  out  of  sight  for  a  few 
minutes.  Thus  people's  minds  became  excited  and  they  fell 
into  a  panic.  As  a  result,  in  the  last  two  days  several  innocent 
people  have  been  savagely  assaulted  by  excited  crowds  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  having  come  under  suspicion  for 
perfectly  innocent  actions.  Thus,  one  man  seen  carrying  his 
own  child  on  a  motor  cycle  was  stopped  and  assaulted.  A 
person  appears  to  have  been  beaten  to  death. 

"The  Commissioner  of  Police  has  taken  all  possible  steps  to 
restore  confidence,  and  the  Corporation  has  been  invited  to 
assist.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  public  will  help  in 
allaying  this  foolish  panic  which  has  already  had  such  tragic 
consequences.  Investigations  show  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  gang  of  kidnappers  is  at  work  in  Madras.  To  calm  the 
public  alarm  special  precautions  are  being  taken  and  special 
vigilance  is  being  exercised." — Madras  Mail,  20th  March,  1 920. 
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The  Folk-Lore  of  Somerset. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a  useful  column  of  Notes 
and  Queries  in  the  Somerset  County  Herald,  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  information  on  the  antiquities  and  folk-lore  of 
the  county. 

Feb.  16. — CoLLOP  Monday. 
Formerly  on  the  Monday  before  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  hill 
district  of  West  Somerset  (Withypool),  the  custom  of  "  Drowin' 
o'  Cloam  "  (crocking)  obtained,  the  thrower  departing  secretly 
after  the  act.  At  Hawkridge  the  throwers  said  some  rhyme 
and  decamped.  The  residents  followed  to  catch  them,  blackened 
their  faces,  and  gave  pancakes.  At  Wellington  stones  were 
thrown  at  doors.     Do  these  customs  still  exist  in  Somersetshire  } 

The  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday  was  formerly  known  as 
Collop  Monday,  from  the  practice  of  eating  collops  of  salted 
meat  and  eggs  on  that  day.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman'' s 
Magazine  in  1 790  says  : — "  Most  places  in  England  have  eggs 
and  collops  (slices  of  bacon)  on  Shrove  Monday,  pancakes  on 
Tuesday,  and  fritters  on  the  Wednesday  in  the  same  week,  for 
dinner."  A  correspondent,  writing  in  these  columns  in  1898, 
said  that  in  many  places  at  that  time  it  was  still  the  custom  to 
have  eggs  and  collops  for  dinner  on  Collop  Monday.  A  collop 
was  a  slice  of  meat  salted  or  cured,  as  a  steak  was  a  slice  of  fresh 
meat. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys,  in  his  History  of  Wellington,  says  a 
curious  custom  is  that  of  throwing  a  handful  of  stones  against 
a  neighbour's  door  on  the  night  before  Shrove  Tuesday. 

The  following  interesting  extracts  are  taken  from  the  late 
Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy's  Dialect  of  West  Somerset  (pub.  1875)  : — 
*'  A  very  curious  old  custom,  of  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke, 
is  observed  in  the  Hill  district.  On  the  night  before  Shrove 
Tuesday  (last  night  but  one  of  the  Carnival),  if  the  back  door  or 
any  outer  door  of  the  Parsonage  or  a  farm-house  be  left  un- 
fastened, it  is  quietly  opened,  and  before  anyone  can  stir  to 
prevent  it,  a  whole  sackful  of  broken  bits  of  crockery  is  shot 
in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  or  wherever  the  bearer  can  pene- 
trate before  he  is  observed.     He  then  decamps  and  disappears 
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in  the  darkness,  generally  unrecognised.  People  are,  of  course, 
apt  to  forget  the  custom  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  have  their 
houses  filled  with  rubbish,  which  it  must  have  taken  much 
pains  to  collect  and  prepare  secretly,  beforehand.  I  have 
failed  to  discover  either  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  custom, 
called  drowin  o'  cloam  ;  but  it  is  evidently  allied  to  one  practised 
in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  same  night — that  of  throwing  a 
handful  of  stones  at  the  door. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Newman,, 
Rector  of  Hawkridge,  for  the  following :  "  The  custom  of  throwing 
old  dome  on  the  Monday  night  before  Shrove  Tuesday  is  still 
continued  in  our  village.  Why  it  is  done  I  cannot  find  out.. 
The  words  they  say  when  it  is  thrown  at  the  door  or  inside  the 
house  are  : 

"  Tipety,  Tipety  Tin,  give  me  a  pancake. 
And  I  will  come  in  ; 
Tipety,  Tipety  Toe,  give  me  a  pancake. 
And  I  will  go." 

"The  young  men  that  are  in  the  house  (if  there  are  any)  rush 
out  and  try  to  collar  the  invaders,  and  if  they  are  successful  in 
their  catch,  they  bring  the  prey  inside  and  black  his  face  with 
soot.     After  that  they  give  him  a  pancake." 

Feb.  17. — Shrove  Tuesday. 
Lent  Crocking. 
I  BELIEVE  it  was  in  February,  1858,  that  Crewkerne  was 
"  erected  "  into  a  Magisterial  Division,  which  included  Crew- 
kerne and  ten  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  and  that  it  was 
at  the  first  Court  held  under  what  the  local  newspaper  called 
"  This  inestimable  boon  "  that  two  little  boys  were  charged 
with  having  done  malicious  injury  to  the  door  of  the  National 
Schoolrooms  by  throwing  dirt  against  it  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Mr.  JollifTe,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  that  the 
ofifence  arose  out  of  a  curious  custom  existing  at  Crewkerne  of 
throwing  stones  against  people's  doors  on  what  the  boys  called 
"  Sharp  Tuesday."  P.S.  Spearing  stated  that  he  had  received 
complaints  from  several  parties  of  their  having  experienced 
a  similar  annoyance  on  the  same  evening  from  boys  going  about 
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in  companies.  The  Bench  discharged  the  youngsters  on  their 
parents  promising  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  damage  to  the 
door  (4s.).  In  commenting  on  the  case  the  Editor  of  the  paper 
gave  the  following  information  with  regard  to  the  custom. 
Throwing  at  the  cock  was  one  of  the  many  cruel  pastimes  in 
general  vogue  at  Shrovetide  in  the  olden  time.  That  a  relic 
of  the  custom  should  still  linger  here  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  pertinacity,  so  to  speak,  with  which  old  customs  keep  their 
hold  upon  the  people,  and  it  is  the  more  curious  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
rural  parishes,  which  as  a  general  rule  are  the  most  favourable 
for  the  retention  of  ancient  customs.  Heath  in  his  Account  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  120,  has  the  following  passage  :  "  On  a 
Shrove  Tuesday  after  the  throwing  at  cocks  is  over  the  boys 
in  this  island  have  a  custom  of  throwing  stones  in  the  evening 
against  the  doors  of  the  dwellers''  houses — a  privilege  they  claim 
from  time  immemorial,  and  put  in  practice  without  control 
for  finishing  the  day's  sport.  I  could  never  learn  from  whence 
this  custom  took  its  rise,  but  am  informed  that  the  same  custom 
is  now  used  in  several  provinces  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Cornwall.  The  terms  demanded  by  the  boys  are 
pancakes   or   money   to   capitulate." 

"  In  Dorsetshire,"  says  Brand,  "  boys  go  round  begging  for 
pancakes  singing  : 

'  I  be  come  a-shrovin' 
Vor  a  little  pankiak, 
A  bit  o'  bread  o'  your  baikin' 
Or  a  Httle  truckle  cheese  o'  your  maikin.' 
If  you'll  gi'  me  a  little    I'll  ax  no  more, 
If  you  don't  gi'  me  nothin',  I'll  rottle  your  door.'  " 
A  very  similar  custom  formerly  obtained  in  South  Petherton. 
In  the  first  volume  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries 
Mr.  Hugh  Norris  wrote  :    "  Another  custom  in  this  place  (South 
Petherton)  was  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  assemble  in  the 
'  dumps  '  of  the  evening  and  run  through  the  streets  throwing 
pot-sherds,   previously   collected   for   the  purpose,   against   the 
doors  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  singing  out 
lustily  some  doggrel  lines  in  which  the  word  '  pancake  '  figures 
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with  much  prominence  ;  having  done  this  they  made  their 
escape  as  fast  as  possible." 

This  custom  is  known  in  Dorset  and  Wilts  as  "  Lent  Crock- 
ing."— 6th  March,  1920. 

Clipping  the  Tower. 

.  Mr.  Norris  goes  on  to  say,  "  After  thus  noisily  enjoying  them- 
selves the  same  young  parties  used  to  meet  in  the  market-place, 
join  hands,  and  after  '  threading  the  needle  '  adjourn  to  the 
Churchyard  close  by,  and  endeavour  to  encircle  the  church,  still 
holding  hands.  This  over,  whether  they  succeeded  or  not, 
their  ^ay  was  ended,  and  in  the  words  of  my  aged  informant 
'  they  maade  haaste  whoam  an  tackled  mta  bed,  quite  atired 
out  !  '  " 

A  writer  in  the  Church  Family  Neivspaper  for  February  27th, 
1903,  stated  that  not  many  years  before  it  was  a  custom  at 
Beckington,  Somersetshire,  for  the  children  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
to  meet  in  the  Churchyard  and  blow  trumpets.  Then  all  joined 
hands,  and  formed  a  ring  round  the  outside  of  the  church  and 
the  trumpets  were  again  blown.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  custom  had  gone  entirely  out  of  use  at  Beckington  for  many 
years  prior  to  1903,  if  it  ever  existed  there.  One  of  our  corre- 
spondents made  enquiries  in  that  year  from  the  Vicar  of 
Beckington,  who  stated  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  resided 
in  the  parish  over  thirty  years,  and  had  never  even  heard  of 
such  a  custom  having  been  practised  there. 

Custom  of  Burning  of  the  Hill  among  the  Lead  Mines 
in  Somersetshire. 

In  the  lead  mines  of  Mendip  Hills,  no  other  qualification  is 
necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to  work  as  a  miner  than  that  he  be 
an  Englishman.  But  he  may  be  disfranchised  of  this  right 
by  having  stolen  any  of  the  ore  or  working  tools  of  his  comrades  ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  here  to  leave  both  the  ore  and  tools  all  night 
upon  the  hills,  sometimes  in  the  open-air,  and  sometimes  in  a 
slight  unguarded  hut ;  nor  is  there  much  apprehension  that 
they  should  be  taken  away.  But  should  any  miner  be  guilty 
of  a  theft  of  this  kind,  and  be  convicted  by  his  fellow-labourers,. 
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he  is  condemned  to  a  singular  species  of  punishment,  called 
"  burning  of  the  hill  "  ;  the  manner  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
The  criminal,  with  his  hands  and  feet  at  liberty,  is  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  little  huts,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
ore  and  tools,  are  scattered  over  the  hills  ;  the  hut  is  then 
surrounded  with  dry  furze,  fern,  and  the  like,  which  is  fired  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  and  the  prisoner  left  to  make 
his  escape  in  the  manner  he  can,  by  breaking  open  his  prison, 
and  rushing  through  the  flames.  This  fiery  trial  is  not,  however, 
deemed  to  possess  any  of  the  purifying  virtues  of  purgatory  ; 
the  culprit  still  continues  to  be  execrated  by  his  former  associates, 
and  is  for  ever  after  excluded  from  working  in  the  mines  of 
Mendip  Hills. — The  Imperial  Magazine,  March,  1790. 

St.   Valentine  and  the  Pigeons. 

Although  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  county  of  Somerset, 
we  think  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  under  the 
above  heading  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  February  4th,  is  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  our  Calendar  : 

"  There  is,  or  was,  a  strange  story  which  connects  the  London 
pigeon  with  St.  Valentine's-day.  As  every  believer  knows,  one 
never  sees  a  dead  donkey,  so,  too,  every  believer  knows,  or  may 
be  convinced,  that  one  never  sees  a  dead  London  pigeon — 
outside  a  police-court  or  a  poulterer's  shop.  Yet  the  porters 
of  the  Middle  Temple  were  accustomed  to  say,  in  the  days  of 
our  youth,  and  may  still  do  so,  that  they  pick  up  dead  cock 
pigeons  sometimes  on  St.  Valentine's  morning  in  the  gardens. 
Is  there  any  tradition  behind  this  which  is  not  generally  known  .'"' 

April  2. — Good  Friday,   1920. 

The  following  note  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express  of  Thursday 
April  1st : 

"Old  tradition  marks  a  number  of  things  to  be  avoided  on 
Good  Friday.  West  Country  folk  hold  that  washing  clothes 
on  that  day  is  a  sin,  and  that  those  who  do  so  lose  their  dearest 
within  a  year.  To  wean  a  child  on  Good  Friday  also  is  to 
doom  it  to  evil  fortune,  and  to  turn  a  mattress  is  to  ensure  the 
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death  of  the  head  of  the  house.  Bread  baking  on  this  day, 
however,  will  be  blessed,  and  the  many  who  look  forward  to  a 
Good  Friday  in  the  garden  may  be  glad  to  know  that  things 
planted  in  the  earth  at  this  time  are  supposed  to  grow  '  goodly  ' 
and  yield  abundant  increase." 

Good  Friday  Customs  and  Superstitions. 

If  seeds  are  sown  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Good  Friday  the  flowers 
will  come  up  double. 

It  is  believed  that  bread  made  on  Good  Friday  will  keep 
good  all  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  parsley  growing  is  to 
sow  the  seed  on  Good  Friday  out  of  a  steel  thimble. 

Until  quite  recently  Good  Friday  was  the  almost  universal 
day  for  workmen  in  Somerset  to  plant  potatoes. 

To  prevent  quarter-oil  in  a  weanling  calf,  slit  the  ear  of  the 
calf  on  the  milking  side  on  Good  Friday.  In  some  places  it  is 
considered  necessary  that  the  farmer,  or  whoever  is  going  to 
slit  the  ears,  should  first  attend  church  on  Good  Friday,  and 
perform  the  operation  immediately  after,  and  before  eating  his 
dinner.  The  operation  would  be  useless  if  done  without  first 
going  to  church  or  if  put  off  until  after  dinner. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  our  Notes  and  Queries 
columns  in  1897  :  "  On  Good  Friday  in  some  Somerset  parishes 
(Holton  for  instance)  the  parish  clerk  used  to  go  round  the  parish 
with  large  buns  for  sale,  and  made  a  considerable  perquisite 
by  the  custom.  Probably  this  is  still  done  in  Holton  and  other 
places  ;  but  generally  the  custom  of  hot-cross  buns  is  dying 
out.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  ten  hawkers  of  buns  on  Good 
Friday  where  there  is  one  to-day." 

Many  women  refuse  to  do  any  washing  on  Good  Friday 
They  affirm,  and  apparently  believe,  that  anything  washed  on 
that  day  would  turn  blood  red.  It  is  also  a  common  belief 
in  Somerset  and  Dorset  that  soapy  water  should  on  no  account 
be  thrown  away  on  Good  Friday.     It  is  said  that  soapy  water 
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thrown  away  on  this  day  turns  to  blood,  and  also  that  such  suds 
are  thrown  in  the  Saviour's  face.  Others  simply  say  it  is 
""  unlucky  "  to  throw  away  suds  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Snell,  in  his  Book  of  Exnioor,  speaks  of  a  West 
Country  vicar  who  had  been  just  long  enough  in  his  parish  to 
form  a  favourable  impression  of  the  people  and  to  hope  that  they 
had  formed  a  favourable  impression  of  him,  when  the  following 
incident  occurred,  by  which  he  was  greatly  mystified  and  dis- 
concerted. Hitherto  his  ministrations  had  been  well  attended, 
but  on  entering  his  church  on  the  first  Good  Friday  he  found 
almost  all  the  pews  empty,  and  nobody  to  listen  to  his  discourse 
save  a  few  old  women,  most  of  them  deaf,  or,  at  least,  hard  of 
hearing.  He  naturally  concluded  that  he  had  unwittingly 
offended  his  flock,  and  that  this  was  a  pre-arranged  demonstra- 
tion. After  the  service  he  approached  one  of  the  old  women, 
and  asked  her,  rather  nervously,  what  had  caused  the  parishioners 
to  absent  themselves.  The  old  lady  first  stared  in  astonishment, 
and  then  with  a  smile  of  pity  at  the  parson's  ignorance,  informed 
him  that,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  the  villagers  were 
planting  their  beans,  that  they  (the  beans)  might  appear  above 
ground  on  the  morning  of  Easter-day. 

A  writer  on  Somerset  superstition  in  CasselVs  Family  Magazine 
for  November,  1890,  says  :  "  The  prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton 
are  nowhere  more  widely  believed  in  than  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  Not  long  ago  a  report  was  in  circulation  that  a  great 
catastrophe  had  been  predicted  by  this  old  sage.  She  had 
prophesied  that  Ham  Hill,  one  of  the  great  stone  quarries  of 
Somerset,  would  be  swallowed  up  on  Good  Friday.  This 
catastrophe  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake, which  would  be  felt  all  over  the  county.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  left  the  neighbourhood  to  escape  the  impending 
evil;  others  removed  their  crockery  and  breakable  possessions 
to  prevent  their  being  thrown  to  the  ground  ;  others,  again, 
ceased  cultivating  their  gardens.  Great  alarm  was  felt,  and 
Good  Friday  was  looked  forward  to  with  universal  anxiety. 
And  yet  when  the  day  came  and  went  without  any  disaster  at 
all,  even  that  did  little  to  dispel  the  faith  in  Mother  Shipton  ; 
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the  calculator  had  made  a  blunder  about  the  date,  and  it  was  not 
her  fault ;  and  many  Somersetshire  folk  are  still  waiting, 
expecting  to  suffer  from  the  prophesied  catastrophe." 

Nineteen  years  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  in  these  columns  : 
Among  the  Good  Friday  customs  in  West  Somerset  is  the 
selling  by  the  parish  clerk  of  flat  round  cakes,  known  as  Easter 
cakes,  observed  at  Thurloxton,  Spaxton,  Creech  St.  Michael, 
Crowcombe,  etc.  The  cakes  vary  in  size  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  bun  to  a  dinner  plate,  and  even  larger,  the  price  of 
each  being  regulated  by  its  size.  There  is,  however,  no  cross 
stamped  upon  them.  The  custom  has  no  doubt  been  kept  up 
for  centuries,  the  parish  clerk  alone  taking  upon  himself  to  do 
this,  no  one  disputing  his  right,  it  being  considered  one  of  the 
privileges  attached  to  his  office,  and  a  profitable  privilege  it  no 
doubt  turns  out  to  be.  A  writer  in  the  Church  Times  some  years 
ago  described  the  custom  as  it  obtained  at  Thurloxton  as 
follows  :  "  Immediately  after  service  on  Good  Friday  morning 
the  parish  clerk  (whose  office  has  been  hereditary  for  many 
generations)  walks  up  to  the  rectory,  carrying  a  large  basket 
containing  Easter  cakes  and  buns,  which  are  covered  over  with 
a  fair  linen  cloth.  He  always  comes  up  to  the  rectory  first, 
although  it  is  the  last  house  on  that  side  of  the  village.  On 
arriving  there  the  parish  clerk  presents  the  Rector  with  a  large 
Easter  cake  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  or  rather  larger 
perhaps.  This  cake  seems  specially  made  for  this  occasion, 
and  is  always  a  free  gift  to  the  Rector.  The  latter  on  his  part 
always  presents  the  clerk  on  that  occasion  with  the  sum  of  5s., 
also  a  free  gift,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  mutual  exchange 
of  good-will  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  custom 
having  been  kept  up  so  long.  After  this  prehminary  ceremony 
is  over  the  clerk  sells  to  the  Rector  first  and  then  to  the  other 
parishioners  as  many  Easter  cakes  as  they  require."  One 
would  much  like  to  know  the  age  of  this  interesting  custom. 

Feb.   17. — Shrove  Tuesday. 

Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  last  day  of  feasting   before  Lent. 
Originally    the    church    bell    was    rung    at    lO    o'clock   to   call 
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parishioners  to  confession,  after  which  they  partook  of  a  meal 
of  fritters  and  pancakes.  After  the  Reformation  the  rehgious 
significance  of  the  bell-ringing  was  lost,  and  it  was  popularly 
believed  to  be  merely  a  signal  for  people  to  begin  to  make  their, 
pancakes.  An  old  lady  over  ninety  told  me  :  "  At  12  o'clock 
the  bell  did  hit  out  '  Pan,  pan,  pan,  pan,'  and  you  could  see  the 
women  running  from  streets  and  gardens  to  start  making 
pancakes,  rapping  the  bottoms  of  the  frying  pans  with  spoons 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  to  them,  so  that  they  made  a  pretty 
{i.e.  considerable)  noise."  Children  were  released  from  school 
and  work,  clasping  hands  in  the  street  they  would  dance  and 
shout,  sometimes  with  joined  hands  forming  a  great  ring  round 
the  church.     This  was  called  "  Clipping  the  Church." 

The  children  sang  : 

"Shrove  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  Jack  went  to  plough 
His  mother  made  pancakes  she  did  not  know  how, 
She  tissed  them,  she  tossed  them,  she  made  them  so  black 
She  put  so  much  pepper  she  poisoned  poor  Jack. 
Hooray  !  " 

If  snow  could  be  procured  to  mix  the  pancakes  it  was  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  a  skilful  housewife,  and  a  happy  augury 
for  the  year.  Happy  too  was  the  cook  who  could  turn  her 
k  pancakes  by  tossing  them  in  the  air  and  catching  them  neatly 
in  her  pan.  Children  were  turned  out  of  doors  to  see  the 
pancakes  tossed  up  through  the  chimney  top,  and  came  running 
back  incredulous,  only  to  be  unjustly  accused  of  having  defective 
vision.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  labourers  and  their  families 
waited  until  evening  for  the  general  feast  of  pancakes. 

Edward  Vivian. 

Apart  from  the  pancake  custom,  there  were  many  other 
Shrovetide  observances  which  took  different  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  That  known  as  "  Lent  Crocking  "  was 
not  unknown  in  Somerset,  having  been  practised  well  within 
the  memory  of  old  folk  of  to-day.  A  number  of  boys,  armed  with 
potsherds  and  stones,  and  headed  by  a  leader,  paraded  the 
villages,  and  at  each    door   the   leader   would   knock,  and  the 
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lads  would  pronounce  a  doggerel  rhyme,  of  which  one  version 
is  as  follows  : 

"  I've  come  a-shroving, 

For  a  piece  of  pancake, 

Or  a  piece  of  bacon. 

Or  a  little  truckle  cheese 

Of  your  own  making. 

Give  me  some  or  give  me  none, 

Or  else  your  door  shall  have  a  stone." 

A  stone  or  a  shard  is  kept  ready  to  carry  out  the  threat,  but 
is  rarely  used,  for  usually  a  pancake  is  given  to  the  singers. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  known  niggard,  the  dole  is  not 
waited  for,  the  stone  is  thrown,  and  a  scutter  of  scampering 
feet  denotes  the  hurried  decamping  of  the  serenaders. 

In  some  places  the  parties  go  round  on  the  night  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  throw  a  handful  of  old  chloam  at  the 
doors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chanty.  The  young  men  in  the 
house,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  there,  rush  out  and  try  to 
-capture  one  of  the  raiders.  If  they  do  so,  they  take  him  indoors, 
and  black  his  face  with  soot  from  the  chimney  back.  Then  they 
give  him  a  pancake  and  let  him  go,  smutty  but  happy. 

f.  w.  m.^thews. 

Jan.   17. — Old  Twelfth  Day  Eve. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  festivities  on  the  twelfth 
night  after  Old  Christmas  was  formerly  celebrated  in  many 
farmhouses  by  a  feast  after  the  style  of  a  harvest  supper,  and 
by  the  singing  of  quaint  old  carols  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
■of  fiddle  and  bass-viol.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  visit  of  a 
good  part  of  the  company  to  the  orchards,  where  a  wassail  was 
^ung  for  the  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  a  cup  of  cider  thrown  over 
the  oldest  tree  in  the  orchard  as  a  libation. 

Shots  were  fired  into  the  boughs,  from  an  old  blunderbuss  by 
preference,  and  a  loud  shout  given,  when  all  returned  to  the 
farmhouse  kitchen,  for  a  drop  more  "  to  keep  out  the  cold." 

The  custom  of  shooting  at  the  apple  trees  is  still  kept  up  in 
West  Somerset  (one  need  hardly  say  that  the  drinking  part  is 
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not  omitted),  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  or  i8th  of  January 
a  person  out  for  a  stroll  will  often  be  startled  by  shots  and  shouts 
proceeding  from  an  orchard  near  by. 

Appended  is  one  version  of  the  Somerset  wassailing  song, 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Welhngton  : 

"Wassail,  wassail,  all  round  the  town, 
Our  cup  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown, 
Our  bowl  is  made  of  the  good  old  ash  tree. 
So  now  my  brave  fellows,  let's  drink  unto  thee. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Group  Mind  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Principles  of  Collective 
Psychology,  with  some  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
Interpretation  of  National  Life  and  Character.  By 
W.  M'DouGALL.  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1920. 
£1  IS.  net. 

When  Mr.  M'Dougall  a  dozen  years  ago  published  his  Intro- 
duction to  Social  Psychology,  a  critic  acidly  remarked,  "  He 
seems  to  do  a  great  deal  of  packing  in  preparation  for  a  journey 
on  which  he  never  starts."  This  stricture  was  quite  unfair  in 
that  the  implications  of  the  word  "  Introduction  "  were  left 
wholly  out  of  account.  At  most  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
writer  thereby  laid  himself  under  an  obligation  to  follow  up  his 
prolegomena  by  a  substantive  treatment  of  social  psychology 
as  he  would  have  it  be.  That  pledge,  then,  is  now  redeemed 
most  handsomely,  and  the  foreshadowed  work  has  become  a 
reality.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  M'Dougall  modestly  terms  it  a 
sketch.  Let  no  one,  however,  understand  by  this  that  there  is 
any  failure  to  get  down  to  fundamentals.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  author  has  never  wrought  more  solidly  and  success- 
fully in  the  construction  and  presentation  of  an  organised 
scheme  of  thought,  he  contrives  with  rare  skill  to  keep  the 
argument  free  from  technicalities,  and  throughout  to  deal  with 
broad  issues  in  plain  language.  After  all,  human  nature  is  a 
subject  in  which  the  average  human  being  may  claim  to  take 
an  interest ;  and  in  these  days,  when  so  many  have  taken  to 
heart  the  precept  "  Know  thyself,"  the  psychologist  is  sure  of  a 
hearing  if  only  he  will  imitate  Mr.  M'Dougall's  resolve  to  think 
synthetically  and  write  simply. 
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For  those,  however,  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  primi- 
tive, the  book  does  not  contain  much  that  is  especially  in 
point.  Mr.  M'Dougall  is,  of  course,  a  sound  anthropologist 
who  can  speak  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
savage  hfe.  But  it  happens  that  the  detailed  study  of  the 
more  rudimentary  type  of  social  group  is  not  relevant  to  his 
present  theoretical  purpose.  He  has  his  eye  mainly  on  the 
modern  nation.  To  throw  light  on  the  peculiar  mentality  that 
it  exhibits  he  considers  by  way  of  contrast  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd  or  mob.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  enlightened 
individual  a  crowd  is  in  its  psychological  aspect  a  sorry  thing. 
Mobbish  feeling  is  as  poisonous  as  raw  spirit.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  patriotic  is  to  be  uplifted  and  enlarged  in 
spirit.  By  participation  in  the  mental  life  of  his  nation  a  man 
achieves  self-realization  on  a  higher  plane.  To  resolve  the 
paradox  how  degradation  and  exaltation  are  equally  the 
products  of  social  intercourse  is  the  author's  chief  object. 
There  is  evidently  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  way  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting  together  ;  and  facts  in  plenty  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  that  point  to  the  conditions  constituting  the 
right  way.  So  why  drag  in  remoter  facts  such  as  those  belonging 
to  the  underworld  of  the  primitive  }  They  can  only  perplex 
the  plain  man,  for  whom  the  book  is  written. 

As  it  is,  then,  there  is  little  to  say  about  the  present  work 
from  the  strictly  anthropological  standpoint.  The  occasional 
references  to  the  savage  are  of  too  general  a  nature  to  be  especi- 
ally illuminating.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  be  unfair  to 
try  to  pick  holes  in  what  are  but  casual  utterances.  For 
instance,  to  describe  the  primary  form  of  association  under 
primitive  conditions  as  "  the  kinship  or  subsistence  group  "  will 
just  pass  so  long  as  no  microscope  is  turned  upon  the  phrase. 
Yet  one  passage  there  is,  of  almost  disproportionate  length, 
dealing  with  Mr.  Cornford's  views  about  the  genesis  of  religion, 
which  is  more  questionable.  Its  gist  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  Mr.  Cornford  regards  the  savage  idea  of  a  collective  con- 
sciousness as  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  divine  power  or  of  God. 
Now  this  is  connected  with  the  question  of  animism,  preanimism, 
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and  dynanimism  [presumably  a  bad  misprint  for  dynamism]. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  notion  of  mana  is  the  common  prime 
source  of  religious  and  magical  ideas,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  arrived  at  by  way  of  a  notion  of  collective 
mana.  No  doubt  that  would  be  the  probable  course  of  events,, 
if  the  savage  had  so  little  sense  of  his  individuality  as  Cornford 
supposes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  that  the  savage's  strong 
sense  of  individuality  has  led  at  an  early  stage  to  the  personalisa- 
tion, the  individuation,  of  mana,  the  vaguely  conceived  spiritual 
power  and  influence,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  long  course  of 
religious  and  philosophical  speculation  that  men  reached  the 
conception  of  the  Absolute  or  of  God  as  a  universal  power  of 
which  each  personal  consciousness  is  a  partial  manifestation." 

There  is  no  need  to  defend  Mr.  Cornford  from  the  charge  of 
intellectualism  here  implied,  and  later  made  expressly  against 
him  in  company  with  M.  Levy-Bruhl ;  for  these  gentlemen 
are  perfectly  competent  to  look  after  themselves.  But  too 
much  is  said  on  a  difficult  subject  or  else  a  great  deal  too  little. 
Mr.  Cornford,  after  all,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  application 
of  certain  doctrines  taken  over  from  the  anthropologists  to  the 
early  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  If  Mr.  M'Dougall  wishes 
to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  psychological  springs  of  the 
primitive  religious  consciousness,  let  him  attack  the  original 
authorities,  M.  Durkheim  for  instance,  who  has  expounded 
similar  views  in  the  full  light  of  the  actual  evidence.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  Mr.  M'Dougall  could  make  good  his  charge  of 
intellectualism  against  them,  seeing  that  they  have  always  stood 
for  precisely  the  same  principle,  namely  the  recognition  of  a 
relative  predominance  of  the  emotional  and  motor  elements 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  primitive  group,  as  that  which 
Mr.  M'Dougall's  work  on  social  psychology  has  done  so  much  to- 
elucidate.  As  for  the  nascent  sense  of  individuality  in  the 
savage,  this  has  been  by  no  means  ignored.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  emphasis,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  when  the 
writers  of  V Annee  Sociologique  opened  their  campaign,  the  need 
was  to  emphasise  the  force  of  the  collective  factor  in  savage  life. 
Altogether,  then,  Mr.  M'Dougall  would  have  done  better  either 
to  leave  the  primitive  severely  alone — as  he  has  well  nigh  done — 
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or  else  to  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  this  particular 
field  there  have  been  great  pioneers  like  Durkheim  whose 
interpretations  of  group-psychology  have  largely  helped  to 
raise  the  subject  to  its  present  position  as  a  branch  of  science. 

R.  R.  Marett. 


Man,  Past  and  Present,  by  A.  H.  Keane,  revised  and  largely 
re-written  by  A.  Hingston  Quiggin  and  A.  C.  Haddon. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1920.     Price  36s. 

In  1899  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane,  a  poor  scholar,  working  independently 
under  difficulties  of  many  kinds,  published  the  first  edition  of 
jl/an,  Past  and  Present,  which  at  once  assumed  the  position 
of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  treatises 
on  Ethnography  in  the  English  tongue.  Since  it  was  published 
the  mass  of  materials  accumulated  by  the  researches  of  travellers 
and  trained  ethnologists,  and  interpreted  by  a  band  of  devoted 
students  of  this  branch  of  science,  has  enormously  increased. 
Besides  special  work  like  that  of  Sir  E.  Tylor,  Sir  James  Frazer, 
Dr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Professor  Elliot  Smith,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Marett,  and  many  others,  not  to  speak  of  articles  in  publications 
like  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  a  vast  collection 
of  facts  lies  imbedded  in  a  body  of  literature,  much  of  which 
is  not  accessible  to  ordinary  students.  The  time  has  come 
when  these  materials  need  co-ordination  and  re-arrangement. 
The  present  edition  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Quiggin  and  Professor  A.  H.  Haddon,  who  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  arduous  labours.  The 
book  has  been  revised  page  by  page  and  almost  line  by  Hne. 
Portions  now  inadequate  or  obsolete  have  been  replaced  by  a 
summary  of  more  recent  evidence,  exhibited  in  an  attractive 
style,  with  full  citation  of  numberless  authorities.  The  book 
in  its  new  form  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student  of 
Ethnography,  and  it  will  long  remain  an  indispensable  manual. 
In  less  competent  hands  it  might  have  become  a  mere  cento 
of  scraps  and  notes,  but  the  fresh  learning  has  been  so  skilfully 
worked  into  the  original  pages  that  the  book  is  not  only 
thoroughly  scientific  but  readable.     It  is  only  natural  that  the 
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revision  should  take  special  account  of  those  areas  in  which  the 
progress  of  research  has  been  most  notable,  and  thus  Australia, 
Melanesia,  Central  Asia,  Africa  and  the  American  Indians 
receive  adequate  attention. 

Opinions  will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  special  areas.  For  example,  the  Mongol  tribes. 
Southern,  Oceanic,  and  Northern,  occupy  137  pages,  as  con- 
trasted with  d^  allotted  to  the  Caucasic  races.  Personally 
speaking,  I  am  inclined  to  regret  that  India  takes  only  a  second- 
ary place,  names  of  castes  and  tribes  like  Badaga,  Banjara,  BhTl, 
Gond,  Gujar  and  Khasi  being  absent  from  the  Index.  Individual 
predilections  will  naturally  add  to  these  omissions  from  other 
areas.  But  considerations  of  space  obviously  and  rightly 
influenced  the  editors,  and  if  we  do  not  find  everything  we  crave 
for,  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  got  so  much.  A  more 
serious  deficiency  is  that  the  Index  is  practically  confined  to 
proper  names,  those  of  races  and  authorities  quoted,  and  there 
are  no  entries  under  subjects.  Those  who  wish  for  a  collection 
of  references  on  questions  like  Polyandry,  Polygamy,  Rain- 
making,  Mother  Right,  Metals,  Kava  drinking,  Human  Sacrifice, 
and  the  like,  must  index  these  subjects  for  themselves.  A  few 
good  ethnographic  maps  and  a  selected  bibliography  would 
largely  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  But  the  editors  have  done 
their  work  with  vast  industry  and  in  a  scholarly  way,  and  the 
service  they  have  done  to  the  study  of  Ethnography  cannot 
easily  be  overrated. 

W.  Crooke. 


A  Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  by  H.  A.  Rose. 
3  vols.     Lahore,  1911-19.     Price  22s. 

Mr.  Rose,  the  author  of  a  valuable  Census  Report  of  the  Panjab 
in  1901,  has  now  completed  his  great  work  on  the  ethnography 
of  the  Province.  It  professes  to  be  based  on  the  Census  Reports 
of  his  predecessors,  Sir  Denil  Ibbetson  and  Sir  E.  Maclagan,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  Census  in  1881  and  1891,  but  he  has  added 
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a  large  amount  of  material  collected  by  himself.  The  first 
volume  is  of  special  interest  to  students  of  folklore,  as  it  contains 
a  large  mass  of  novel  material  in  connection  with  the  orthodox 
and  local  cults  and  usages,  with  a  long  account  of  the  Saints 
and  practices  of  the  followers  of  Islam  which  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  India,  has  been  greatly  modified  from  its  original 
standard  by  the  assimilation  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people.  Space 
does  not  allow  of  the  consideration  of  this  work  in  detail,  but  it 
will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  subjects. 
A  book  of  the  same  type  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  V.  Russell  on  the 
Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  was  judiciously 
entrusted  by  the  Local  Government  to  a  firm  of  Enghsh 
publishers,  and  it  was  issued  in  an  attractive  style  with  useful 
illustrations.  Mr.  Rose's  work  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
local  Panjab  presses,  and  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
But  with  this  reservation  his  untiring  labours  in  the  collection 
of  facts  may  be  cordially  commended. 


The  Tale  of  the  Two  Travellers,  or  The  Blinded  Man  :  A 
Comparative  Study,  by  Reidar  Th.  Christiansen. 
Folklore  Fellows  Communications,  No.  26.  Hamina,  1916, 
Published  by  the  Finnish  Academy  of  Science. 

This  work  comes  from  the  important  school  of  students  of 
folklore  in  Finland,  with  the  productions  of  which,  owing  chiefly 
to  difficulties  of  language,  we  in  this  country  are  too  little 
acquainted.  It  is  the  only  publication  of  the  F.F.  series  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing.  If  the  titles  in  the  list  of  publica- 
tions at  the  end  be  any  guide,  they  are  chiefly  in  German,  with 
a  minority  in  English,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  folk-tales. 
The  present  work  is  a  very  careful  and  learned  study  of  the 
many  variants  of  a  talc  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
story  concerns  two  persons  who  meet,  or  are  travelling  together. 
It  takes  two  alternative  forms.  In  the  first  type  one  of  the 
travellers  exhausts  his  means  and  applies  to  the  other  to  give 
him  food.  His  request  is  only  granted  on  condition  of  sacrificing 
his   eyes.     In   the  second   the   two   persons   quarrel   over   the 
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question  whether  justice  or  injustice,  truth  or  falsehood,  pays 
better,  or  over  some  rehgious  question,  and  lay  a  wager  upon  it. 
A  decision  is  given  against  the  person  with  whom  the  audience 
is  expected  to  sympathize,  for  instance,  the  champion  of  justice. 
The  blinded  man,  or  the  loser  of  the  wager,  becomes  a  beggar 
and  undergoes  various  adventures  :  among  others,  he  overhears 
certain  animals,  or  demoniacal  personages,  discussing  subjects 
in  which  he  at  once  becomes  interested — his  own  misfortune,  a 
cure  for  blindness,  or  for  some  disease  under  which  another 
person  is  labouring,  a  hidden  treasure  and  the  means  to  recover 
it,  etc.  Following  the  directions  given,  he  recovers  his  sight, 
heals  the  other  person  of  disease,  obtains  the  treasure  and 
becomes  wealthy.  The  other  man  learns  of  his  good  fortune 
and  endeavours  to  imitate  him  by  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  animals  or  demons  at  the  same  place,  but  is  discovered 
by  them  and  punished  for  spying.  The  former  man  is  therefore 
vindicated  and  the  latter  comes  to  a  bad  end. 

Without  committing  himself  to  Benfey's  general  theory  that 
all  folk-tales  come  from  India,  the  author  finds  the  earliest 
recorded  variants  of  the  tale  in  India,  where  also  the  various 
motives  and  incidents  are  found  in  other  connections,  and 
traces  it  from  India  into  Europe,  by  two  routes,  a  southern 
route,  in  which  the  form  originating  in  the  quarrel  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  justice  and  injustice  or  the  religious 
question,  is  mainly  followed,  and  a  northern  route  through 
Russia,  in  which  the  more  primitive  motive  of  the  purchase  of 
food  by  the  loss  of  the  unfortunate  man's  eyes  is  predominant. 
The  former  type,  the  author  concludes,  was  domesticated  in 
Europe  by  the  Crusades  ;  the  latter  penetrated  at  some  earlier 
but  undefinable  period  from  Mongohan  sources,  and  is  on  the 
whole  more  widely  spread.  These  two  streams'  often  mingle, 
and  the  incidents  get  into  other  stories,  while  on  the  other  hand 
incidents  from  other  stories  are  frequently  incorporated.  The 
author  finds  his  way  through  this  almost  inextricable  tangle 
with  ingenuity  and  patience  ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  interesting 
discussion.  He  assumes  that  the  complicated  plot  and  structure 
require  that  the  tale  must  have  originated  in  some  one  place 
and  cannot  have  arisen  independently  among  different  peoples, 
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though  single  incidents  may  well  have  developed  from  the 
common  stock  of  savage  ideas.  It  would  have  been  more  useful 
if  he  had  had  space  to  narrate  a  few  of  the  more  typical  stories 
and  not  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  mere  list  of 
variants,  too  many  of  which  are  expressed  by  letters  and 
symbols  cryptic  to  the  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  previous 
enquiries  in  the  F.F.  series  and  elsewhere,  and  many  of  which 
also  are  to  be  found  only  in  collections  not  easily  accessible  in 
this  country. 

It  is,  however,  a  compliment  to  students  here  that  the  author 
has  had  his  work  translated  into  English.  The  translation  is 
by  a  lady,  obviously  not  an  Englishwoman,  though  congratula- 
tions are  due  to  her  and  to  the  author  on  the  large  measure  of 
success  she  has  attained  in  this  laborious  work.  More  attention 
might  indeed  have  been  given  to  the  correction  of  proofs,  always 
specially  necessary  where  the  printers  are  not  familiar  with  the 

language  employed. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  other  Literary  Pieces,  by 
Sir  J.  G.  Frazer.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1920.  Price 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  James  Frazer  in  these  essays,  a  by-product  of  a  life's 
work  devoted  to  more  serious  studies,  shows  that  he  is  saturated 
with  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  Augustan  period  of  English 
literature.  As  a  recent  critic  has  said  of  Charles  Lamb,  "  his 
style  is  not  so  much  an  imitation  as  a  reflexion  of  the  older 
writers  :  for  in  spirit  he  made  himself  their  contemporary." 
For  all  lovers  of  pure  literature  the  continuation  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  will  provide  lasting  delight,  and  the  sympathetic 
account  of  the  sad  life  of  William  Cowper  is  equally  acceptable. 
Students  of  ethnography  will  specially  value  his  account  of  the* 
life  and  work  of  William  Robertson  Smith,  and  the  discussion 
on  Australian  problems  in  his  paper  on  Fison  and  Howitt 
reprinted  from  the  Twentieth  Volume  of  Folk-Lore. 
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Sajher  Bhog,  by  Rai  Sahib  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen.      Calcutta, 

Sisir  Publishing  House,  1919.  i  rupee  4  annas  net. 
Only  last  spring  the  University  of  Calcutta  published  The 
Folk-Literature  of  Bengal,  a  reprint  of  lectures  delivered  to  the 
University  by  Mr.  Sen  as  Ramtanu  Lahiri  Research  F"ellow. 
In  that  book  Mr.  Sen  gratefully  expressed  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Daksina  Ranjan  Majumdar,  the  Grimm  of  Bengal.  But 
he  modestly  omitted  to  state  that  he  too  is  a  collector  of  Bengali 
folk-lore.  Indeed,  as  a  lifelong  student  of  popular  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  his  attention  must 
have  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  ancient  legends  of  local  deities 
imbedded  in  this  artless  old  verse.  In  his  Sajher  Bhog  he  has 
published  six  stories  which  are  not  without  interest  to  collectors 
of  folk-tales.  Two  of  these  indeed  are  modified  versions  of 
tales  already  recorded.  One  is  taken  from  the  Kathd-saritd 
sdgara,  and  another  from  a  Persian  source  to  which  Mr.  Sen 
has  not  given  a  reference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  repair 
this  omissionin  a  second  edition.  A  third  tale  is  taken  from  the 
English  of  the  famous  missionary  Carey,  and  a  fourth  is  little 
more  than  an  amusing  anecdote  of  how  an  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
was  misled  as  to  the  taste  of  the  Indian  mangoe.  There  remain 
two  excellent  tales  which  the  author  heard  in  his  childhood, 
true  specimens  of  village  folklore  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  first 
(and  best)  of  these  is  the  horrific  tale  of  the  Bhuta  Tapdi.  I 
make  a  brief  summary  of  it  as  an  example  of  the  wares  Mr.  Sen 
has  to  offer  to  his  readers. 

A  middle-aged  Brahman,  one  cold  winter's  night,  was  crossing 
a  wide  plain  on  his  way  home.  The  wind  blew  shrill  and  chill, 
and  the  wayfarer,  Sibu  by  name,  trembled  in  every  limb. 
Suddenly,  on  the  left  of  his  path,  he  saw  a  fire  blazing  cheerily, 
and  round  it  a  number  of  people  enjoying  its  warmth.  What 
a  temptation  to  warm  himself  in  good  company  before  continuing 
his  homeward  journey  !  He  came  near,  and  feeling  the  genial 
influence  of  the  flame  from  afar,  incautiously  shouted  "  Tdpdi, 
tdpdi,''  meaning  "  I  am  warmed,  I  am  warmed." 

Alas,  the  creatures  round  the  fire  were  maleficent  ghosts, 
hideous,  distorted,  grinning,  sworn  enemies  of  mankind,  shouting 
obscene  words  with  the  nasal  utterance  which  marks  their  race. 
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Moreover,  one  of  them  was  named  Tapai,  and  the  ghostly- 
assemblage  were  mightily  vexed  at  a  mortal's  familiar  use  of 
their  comrade's  name.  They  threatened  him  with  instant 
death.  The  Brahman,  in  terror,  felt  for  his  sacred  thread,  but 
it  had  slipped  down.  He  strove  to  repeat  the  holy  names  of 
the  gods,  but  his  memory  was  paralysed  with  fear.  But  finally 
the  thread  came  into  his  hand,  and  taking  heart,  he  boldly 
asserted  that  he  knew  Tapai  quite  well,  seeing  that  Tapai  and 
his  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been  the  slaves  of  his 
family.  "  Well,"  cried  Tapai,  "if  he  can  tell  me  the  names  of 
my  ancestors,  I  will  become  his  bond  servant."  To  which  the 
keen-witted  priest  replied  :  "  How  can  I  be  expected  to  know 
the  names  of  all  the  slaves  of  my  ancestors  }  But  I  have  them 
recorded  in  a  ledger  at  home."  On  which  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  on  condition  that  he  returned  on  the  third  day  to  answer 
to  Tapai's  challenge.  Otherwise  not  only  he  but  his  family 
would  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  man-eating  bhidas. 

The  Brahman  went  home,  saved  for  the  moment,  indeed,  but 
filled  with  despair  for  the  future.  For  two  miserable  days 
the  wretched  priest  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  infant  son  shared  his  anxiety.  The  third 
night,  when  his  family  slept,  the  miserable  man  went  forth  to 
hang  himself  in  the  jungle  rather  than  face  his  ghostly  foes. 
But  on  the  very  tree  he  chose  for  his  suicide  were  two  dark 
forms.  He  shuddered,  he  stood  still,  but  he  listened.  It 
was  Tapai  and  his  wife,  and  the  latter,  with  true  feminine 
curiosity,  was  asking  her  husband  the  names  of  his  forebears. 
Of  course  Tapai  had  to  tell,  as  every  husband  does  when  his 
wife  presses  him.  He  recited  the  following  verse  : 
Haramu, 

And  his  son  Chharamu, 

And  his  son  Apai, 

And  his  son  Tapai. 
Such  was  the  verse  which  the  Braman  committed  to  memory, 
and  groping  his  way  home  through  the  dark  forest,  faced  life 
with  a  new  confidence.  Next  evening  he  went  to  the  ghostly 
rendezvous,  and  the  unlucky  Tapai  followed  him  home,  his 
submissive  slave. 
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But  there  was  one  condition.  Tapai  would  perform  all 
tasks  given  to  him  from  dawn  till  nightfall.  But  he  must  be 
kept  occupied  all  the  time.  At  first  the  condition  seemed 
easy  to  fulfil.  The  hhiila  was  ordered  to  build  a  palace,  raise  a 
noble  temple,  dig  a  tank,  procure  a  bridegroom  for  the  Brah- 
man's daughter,  etc.,  etc.  But  there  are  limits  to  human 
desires  and  human  inventiveness,  and  even  the  Brahman  was, 
in  spite  of  all  the  luxury  with  which  he  was  now  surrounded,  a 
harassed  and  perplexed  mortal.  He  was  like  to  die  of  sheer 
worry  and  anxious  thought,  when  his  wife  came  to  his  rescue. 
She  plucked  a  curly  hair  from  her  husband's  eyebrow.  "  Give 
that  to  the  creature,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  him  to  straighten  it." 
The  poor  demon,  for  once,  was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  pulled 
the  hair,  and  pressed  it,  and  wetted  it.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  moment  it  was  released,  it  curled  up  again.  Finally,  at 
nightfall,  the  good  Brahman  released  Tapai,  as  Prospero  released 
Ariel,  and  then  he  and  his  family  lived  happily  afterwards  ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  crude  summary  gives  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  primitive  charm  of  the  tale  as  told  by  Mr.  Sen  in  his 
racy  Bengali,  with  all  manner  of  delightful  details  of  domestic 
life  in  an  old-fashioned  Hindu  household.  This  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  tales,  which  have  all  a  pleasant  homely  humour  which 
is  singularly  evocative  of  country  life  in  Eastern  India.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Sen,  instead  of  rewriting  tales  from  the 
Persian,  will  collect  more  genuine  village  tales  like  that  of 
Tapai  the  bhiitd.  Many  Anglo-Indian  children  have  heard  such 
stories  from  ayah  and  bearer,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
permanent  record  of  such  primitive  and  probably  ancient 
legends. 

^  J.  D.  Anderson. 
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EVENING  MEETING. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21st,   1920. 

Dr.  Gaster  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  Mr.  W.  S.  Weeks,  and 
Miss  M.  Beckwith  as  members  of  the  Society  was  announced. 
The  resignation  of  M.  Gaidoz  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subscription  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  were  also  announced. 

Dr.  Baudis  exhibited  some  Bohemian  Easter  Eggs  and 
an'Easter  whip  used  by  boys  in  Bohemia,  on  Easter  Monday, 
to  exact  a  ransom  of  cakes  or  Easter  eggs  from  girls. 

Dr.THildburgh  also  exhibited  some  Italiam  charms  and 
amulets. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bartlett  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Psychology 
in  relation  to  the  Folk  Story,"  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wright,  Mrs.  Scoresby  Rout- 
ledge,  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  Mr.  Whale  and  Dr.  Hildburgh 
took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  his  paper. 
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WEDNESDAY,   MAY  19th,   1920. 

The  President  (Dr.   Rivers)   in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  G.  Bryans,  Mr.  L.  Dudley  Buxton, 
and  Thakur  Rajendra  Singh  as  members  of  the  Society 
was  announced.  The  enrolment  of  the  Wigan  Public 
Library  as  a  subscriber  was  also  announced. 

Col.  Shakespeare  exhibited  and  explained  a  number  of 
paintings  illustrative  of  Manipuri  Festivals  and  Costumes. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Carline  exhibited  three  ear-plugs  worn  through 
the  ears  by  Swahili  women  in  Zanzibar  ;  Dr.  Hildburgh 
a  brass  horse  ornament  from  Madrid  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Fawcett 
a  mascot  known  as  Ninette  Rintintin  used  as  a  protection 
against  air  raids  in  France,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Society. 

Miss  Murray  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Constitution  of  the 
Witch  Culture  in  Great  Britain  "  ;  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Sir  James  Frazer,  Dr.  Gaster,  Col.  Shake- 
speare, Mrs.  Scoresby  Routledge,  Miss  Raleigh,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wright,  Mr.  G.  Whale  and  Mrs.  Coote  Lake  took  part. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Murray  for  her  paper ;  to  Col.  Shakespeare  for 
exhibiting  and  explaining  his  paintings  ;  to  Mr.  Carline, 
Dr.  Hildburgh  and  Mr.  Fawcett  for  exhibiting  their  re- 
spective objects  :  and  to  Mr,  Fawcett  for  presenting  the 
object  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Society. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16th,  1920. 

The  President  (Dr.  Rivers)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  election  of  Prof.  T.  Gwynn  Jones,  Mr.  C.  Beadle, 
and  Mr.  Kumar  S.  Kumar  Ray  as  members  of  the  Society 
was  announced. 
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Col.  Shakespeare  exhibited  a  series  of  paintings  illus- 
trative of  the  costumes  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  Manipur 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  hills. 

Miss  E.  Richardson  read  a  note  concerning  the  use  of 
Megalithic  circles  ;  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  W.  Bonser,  Mr.  Wright,  Prof.  Baudis,  Mr.  Major,  Mr. 
Carline  and  the  President  took  part. 

Mr.  Carline  exhibited  a  pair  of  primitive  clog-sandals 
from  Nyasa  and  a  cupping  horn  from  M'alabani  Tangan- 
yika,  East  Africa. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  MacSweeney  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Comparative  and  Literary  Study  of  the  Ballad." 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Sayce  entitled  "  Cairene  and_Upper 
Egyptian  Folk-Lore,"  was  also  read. 


PSYCHOLOGY    IN   RELATION    TO   THE   POPULAR 

STORY. 


BY    F.    C.    BARTLETT. 


§  I.     Introduction. 

Nobody  imagines  that  even  the  most  primitive  man 
always  tells  his  fantastic  stories  merely  to  himself  ;  and 
seeing  that  he  often  relates  them  to  other  people  it  should 
be  as  widely  agreed  that  he  must  be  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  his  listeners.  In  this  way  it  would  appear 
to  be  obvious  that  the  folk  story  is,  in  a  sense,  a  social 
product. 

But  to  us  the  primitive  tale  frequently  seems  to  be 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  It  is  full  of  strange  and 
fanciful  images,  and  many  of  the  laws  that  hold  sway 
over  our  everyday  experience  seem,  in  the  popular  story, 
to  be  set  on  one  side.  Distance  may  be  obliterated,  and 
time  presents  no  obstacle  ;  the  social  relationships  of 
everyday  life  may  be  completely  overturned  ;  and  the 
wishes  hardly  even  formulated  in  the  working-day  world 
come  to  a  triumphant  and  easy  realisation.  This  is  all 
very  like  the  dream. 

Now  the  dream  is,  to  use  Freud's  expression,  a 
"  momentous  psychic  event."  And  his  work  has,  beyond 
doubt,  shown  how,  by  a  careful  psychological  analysis, 
what  at  first  tends  to  appear  a  mere  muddled  mas.s  may 
be  shown  to  illustrate  the  most  perfectly  determined 
order.  This  cannot  help  but  suggest  to  us  that  psychology 
may  perform  the  same  office  for  the  folk  story,  and  may 
demonstrate,    in    this   case    also,    how,    even    in    its   most 
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fantastic  imagining,  the  human  mind  is  under  the  strict 
determination  of  law. 

If  we  try  to  develop  this  suggestion  we  shall  find  three 
lines  of  approach  open  to  us.  First,  there  is  the  beaten 
track,  followed  up  to  the  present  time  by  almost  all  in- 
vestigators who  have  dealt  with  the  psychology  of  the 
folk  story.  This  leads  to  the  view  that  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  folk  story  is  to  be  studied  chiefly 
by  an  analysis  of  the  character  and  conditions  of  certain 
individual  human  reactions.  You  begin  with  a  certain 
physiological  and  mental  structure  ;  you  envisage  a 
certain  set  of  conditions,  all  of  which  operate  within  the 
life  history  of  the  individual  narrators,  and  the  folk  story 
is  the  natural  outcome.  No  matter  who  are  the  individuals 
concerned,  or  what  is  the  period,  place,  and  manner  of 
their  life,  the  underlying  physiological  and  mental 
structure  remain  constant.  Hence  an  astonishing  likeness 
is  found  in  the  folk  stories  of  the  most  distantly  scattered 
races  of  the  earth,  and  the  similarity  is  easily  accounted 
for  in  terms  of  the  identity  of  fundamental  human  reactions. 

This  view  is,  in  one  form  or  another,  familiar  enough. 
But  it  has  lately  received  a  new  impetus  from  Freud's 
study  of  the  dream.  For  when  we  are  asleep  and  dreaming, 
then,  it  would  seem,  do  we  most  of  all  have  ourselves 
entirely  to  ourselves.  The  dream,  that  is,  very  definitely 
appears  to  be  a  fact  of  individual  psychology.  Yet  the 
general  mode  both  of  the  structure  and  of  the  motive  of 
dreams  bears,  seemingly,  a  very  constant  character  in 
different  instances.  We  all  dream  alike  more  or  less. 
Only  in  their  details  do  our  dreams  differ,  and  follow  the 
divergencies  of  individual  experience.  Whether  as  regards 
their  origin,  their  general  structure,  or  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  mental  life,  all  dreams  are  one,  because, 
ultimately,  the  individual  mechanism  determining  human 
responses  remains  constant. 

The    attempt    has    been    made    recently    to    take    over 
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Freud's  views  bodily  and  to  apply  them  to  an  explanation 
of  the  folk  story.  The  popular  tale,  whether  as  myth, 
legend,  or  fairy  story,  is  treated  as  a  clear  instance  of  a 
waking  dream.  But  it  is  a  waking  dream  which  displays 
exactly  the  same  mechanism  of  construction  as  the  sleeping 
dream  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman.  The  similarity  of 
structure,  and  even  of  details,  which  different  instances 
display,  is  due  directly  to  the  fundamental  unity  of  deter- 
mination of  all  individual  human  reaction. 

I  propose  to  call  all  theories  of  this  general  type,  whether 
Freudian  or  not,  theories  of  the  folk  tale  as  "  individual 
expression."  They  all  lay  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the 
common  nature  of  individual  experience.  They  may, 
and  frequently  do,  recognise  the  operation  of  influences 
arising  from  the  interaction  of  persons  in  social  groups. 
But  they  confine  themselves  to  a  study  of  how  such  influ- 
ences play  upon  the  life  of  the  particular  person.  Thus 
they  all  tend  either  to  overlook  or  to  belittle  the  importance 
of  an  objective  study  of  the  character  and  growth  of  social 
institutions  and  customs,  and  of  the  reactions  of  groups 
as  such.  The  only  history  with  which  they  are  definitely 
concerned  is  the  strictly  psychological  history  of  the 
human  individual. 

We  may,  however,  follow  a  different  line  of  approach, 
and  consider  not  an  analysis  of  the  determinants  of  indi- 
vidual mental  reactions,  but  the  social  setting  in  which 
particular  stories  have  grown  up.  We  shall  now  look 
primarily  to  the  character  of  preceding  and  contemporary 
social  institutions  and  customs  to  explain  the  details  of 
the  folk  tale.  Instead  of  saying,  "What  attitude  would 
an  individual  be  likely  to  adopt  towards  such  and  such  an 
environment !  "  we  should  ask,  "  What  customs  and 
institutions  can  be  found  in  the  social  organisation  pre- 
cedent to,  or  contemporary  with,  such  and  such  a  version 
of  a  particular  folk  story,  and  reflected  in  the  narration  ?  " 

The  first  line  of  approach  is  specifically  psychological. 
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The  second  is  better  termed  "  sociological,"  and  has  also 
been  illustrated  in  an  extremely  interesting  manner  in 
recent  writing. 

A  third  line  of  approach  is  possible,  in  which  both 
psychological  and  sociological  factors  are  given  due  scope. 
If  we  adopt  this  more  comprehensive  method  we  shall 
have  to  attempt  to  show  how  determinants  belonging  to 
both  orders  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  folk 
story.  We  shall  explicitly  recognise  the  great  importance 
of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  psychological  conditions 
involved  are  social  in  origin.  While  it  will  still  be  regarded 
as  an  individual  expression,  in  the  sense  already  described, 
the  folk  tale  will  be  treated  as  such  expression  conditioned 
and  defined,  in  the  most  significant  manner,  by  factors 
arising  peculiarly  from  social  relationships.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  maintained  further  that  to  understand  the  mode  of 
operation,  and  the  effect  of  many  of  these  factors,  a 
sociological  study,  directed  upon  the  character  and  history 
of  social  institutions,  is  often  necessary. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  first  to  state  and  to  criticise 
certain  recent  theories  of  the  folk  tale  as  a  characteristically 
individual  expression  in  the  sense  defined.  Second,  I 
shall  consider  briefly  the  treatment  of  the  folk  story  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sociology.  Finally,  I  shall  attempt 
an  outline  of  a  view  intended  to  give  due  place  both  to 
psychological  factors  and  also  to  others  whose  character 
is  strictly  sociological. 

§  2.     The    Popular    Tale    considered    as    "  Individual 
Expression.'' 

An  excellent  introduction  to  a  purely  psychological 
study  of  the  folk  story  is  afforded  by  a  most  ingenious 
article  by  Paul  Hermant,  in  which  he  writes,  Concerning 
the  Fantastic  in  Popular  Tales.^  Hermant  begins  from  the 
alleged   fact   that   invariably   the   characteristic   time   for 

1  Rev.  des  Trad.  Pop.  1902,  pp.  297-317. 
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telling  a  folk  story  is  at  night,  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  both  narrator  and  listeners  are  tired.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  psychological  principle  that  fatigue  is  favourable 
to  the  play  of  fancy.  Thus  not  only  does  imagination 
run  riot  in  the  mind  of  the  story-teller,  but  the  listeners 
also  submit  themselves  readily  to  the  sway  of  wonders. 
Both  attention  and  volition  are  usually  weakened  in 
fatigue,  and  thus  normal  critical  control  is  in  abeyance, 
and  many  things  which  would  be  thrust  impatiently  aside 
during  the  daytime,  seem  to  find  a  fitting  and  acceptable 
place  in  the  folk  story. 

More  important  still  however — since  it  gives  us  not 
merely  the  general  setting,  but  an  explanation  of  particular 
details — is  the  further  consideration  that  in  the  state  of 
fatigue,  kinaesthetic  sensibility  is  far  less  acute  than  it  is 
normally.  When  a  man  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  the  planning 
of  large  practical  enterprises,  while  it  may  be  pleasant 
enough  in  itself,  is  always  accompanied  by  an  uneasy 
sense  of  troublesome  labours  to  come.  But  let  the  motor 
sense  be  dulled  and  the  most  gigantic  toil  can  be  happily 
contemplated.  For  its  results  appear,  and  are  pleasing, 
while  the  strain  of  achievement  is  absent,  and  that  also  is 
pleasing. 

This  lessening  of  motor  sensibility  provides  a  most 
delightfully  fruitful  consideration.  For,  as  everybody  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  psychological  study  will 
know,  there  is  practically  nothing  in  human  experience 
which,  at  some  time  or  another,  has  not  been  plausibly  set 
down  to  the  "  muscular  sense,"  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
With  the  diminution  of  that  experience  of  resistance  which 
arises  as  a  result  of  motor  reaction,  the  human  body  loses 
its  compelHng  and  restricting  capability,  becoming  light 
and  wiry,  and  able  to  go  anywhere.  Further,  external 
shapes  are  changed.  It  is  as  easy  for  an  animal  to  have  one 
form  as  another,  and  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  body  are  a 
commonplace.     All   that   now   guarantees   the  identity  of 
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two  things  is  their  relation  to  emotional  and  feeling  factors 
in  experience.  Weight  loses  its  power  to  suspend  move- 
ment ;  spatial  perception,  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  motor  in 
origin,  undergoes  vast  change,  so  that  distance  dwindles 
and  is  of  no  importance  ;  the  ordinary  laws  of  causality, 
which  also  find  their  psychological  origin  in  movement, 
are  suspended. 

In  sum,  it  is  the  temporary  state  of  inactivity  of  the 
kinaesthetic  apparatus  which  gives  to  folk  tales  all  over 
the  world  their  fantastic  character.  The  main  general 
result  of  this  temporary  suspension,  is  to  effect  an  apparent 
very  great  extension  of  human  powers  and  possibilities. 
This  result  is  pleasing  and  thus  is  readily  retained,  dwelt 
upon,  elaborated  and  transmitted ;  and  the  persistency 
of  the  folk  tale  is  secured. 

Some  elements  of  the  stories  are  stable,  however,  and 
faithfully  reflect  daily  experience.  These,  significantly 
enough,  are  precisely  those  which  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  reduction  of  the  motor  sense.  Shapes  change,  but 
colours  often  remain.  Most  unalterable  of  all  is  the 
expression  of  passion,  "  the  fundamental  emotive 
tendency."  This  triumphs  over  all  change  of  outward 
shape,  and  with  it  remain  gestures,  and  commonest  of  all, 
the  signs  of  the  power  of  speech.  So  wounds  also,  with 
their  intimate  emotional  relation,  remain  constant  amid 
all  kinds  of  outward  divergencies. 

Such  is  Hermant's  theory.  It  is  developed  with  great 
vivacity,  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  to  be  accepted,  we  have  a  purely  psychological  theory 
of  the  character  of  what  forms  at  least  a  very  important 
factor  of  the  popular  talc — the  fantastic.  But  it  is  open 
to  criticism  on  several  points  which  I  will  state  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

First,  too  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  folk  stories  are 
often  told  at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  when  the  narrators 
are  relatively  fatigued. 
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Second,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  state  of  fatigue 
itself  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  a  diminished  sensitivity 
to  movement. 

Third,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  part  played 
by  sensation  arising  from  movement  in  reference  to  such 
problems  as  those  of  spatial  perception,  of  determination 
of  identity,  of  the  apprehension  of  causal  relations,  and  of 
what  is  called  consciousness  of  self,  though  undoubtedly 
important,  has  often  been  exaggerated.  Hermant  certainly 
shares  this  tendency  towards  exaggeration. 

Fourth,  a  case  might  at  least  be  made  out  for  maintaining 
that  the  very  same  general  conditions  which  lead  to 
diminished  motor  sensibility,  also  tend  to  lessen  the  liability 
to  strong  emotional  response.  But  the  theory  requires 
that  all  emotional  elements  should  continue  to  function 
with  undiminished  vigour. 

Fifth,  it  is  maintained  that  gesture  and  particularly 
speech,  both  of  which  are  clearly  and  distinctly  instances 
of  motor  expression,  are  peculiarly  persistent.  The 
connexion  of  gesture  and  speech  with  emotion  is  hardly 
adequate  to  account  for  this. 

Finally,  even  supposing  that  diminution  of  kinaesthetic 
sensibility  occurs,  and  that  it  can  do  all  that  is  here  claimed, 
yet,  even  so,  only  a  part  of  the  field  of  the  folk  story  is 
explained.  Hermant  indeed  recognises  this  in  a  second 
and  extremely  interesting  article  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later. 

We  turn  now  to  certain  of  those  developments  of 
Freudian  psychology  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  for 
these  also  in  the  main  tend  to  treat  the  folk  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  individual  expression.  The  general  setting 
of  all  these  theories  is  very  well  described  in  a  monograph 
by  Dr.  Otto  Rank,  called  The  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero.^ 
Comparative   mythology   has,    he   points    out,    discovered 

*  English  Translation  published  by  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1914. 
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remarkable  similarities  in  widely  distributed  myths. 
Suggested  explanations  of  these  similar  elements  turn  on  : 
(l)  an  identity  of  elementary  thoughts  ;  (2)  community 
of  origin  ;  (3)  migrations.  Neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  mode  of  explanation  entirely  frees  us  from  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  first.  Many  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  identity  of  thoughts  referred  to  indicates 
a  unity  in  the  ways  in  which  processes  of  external  nature, 
and  particularly  astronomical  processes,  are  conceived. 
Freud,  however,  has  suggested  that  in  all  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  a  purely  psychical  mode  of  origin,  based  upon 
the  image  and  thought  processes  of  the  child,  in  relation 
to  the  affective  and  active  tendencies  of  infantile  experience. 
That  is  to  say,  myths,  legends,  fairy  tales,  primitive  art, 
all  popular  expressions  of  whatever  kind,  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  reactions  of  the  human  individual,  particularly 
at  the  child  stage  of  mental  development,  to  his  physical 
and  social  environment.  Here,  it  should  be  particularly 
noted,  factors  arising  from  social  relationship  are  definitely 
recognised.  We  may  best  see  the  kind  of  superstructure 
that  is  to  be  raised  from  this  foundation  by  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  study  of  Dr.  Franz  Ricklin's  treatment  of 
Wish  Fulfilment  and  Symbolism  in  Fairy  Tales.'^ 

"  Fairy  tales,"  says  Dr.  Ricklin,  "  are  inventions  of  the 
directly  utilised,  immediately  conceived  experiences  of  the 
primitive  human  soul,  and  the  general  human  tendency 
to  wish  fulfilment. "2  It  is  thus  not  necessary,  "  for  the 
investigation  of  fairy  tales,  in  a  psychological  sense,  to 
know  their  historical  pedigree  first."  The  "  psychic 
foundation  "  of  all  such  stories  is  everywhere,  and  in  all 
ages,  "  the  same." 

The  next  step  is  that  the  fairy  tale  bears  the  most 
obvious  relation  to  the  dream,   and  to  various  fantastic 

*  English   Translation   by  Dr.  W.   A.   White.     Nervous   and   Mental 
Diseases  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  191 5. 
»  op.  cit.  p.  2. 
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imaginings  of  persons  suffering  from  nervous  and  mental 
disorders.  This  has,  of  course,  often  been  pointed  out, 
and  appears,  for  example,  in  the  paper  by  Hermant  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  But  it  must  be 
urged  that  merely  to  point  out  the  similarity  of  the  fairy 
tale  and  the  dream  is  altogether  insufficient  to  prove  for 
these  a  common  origin  or  a  like  determination  of  structure. 
It  might,  for  example,  well  be  the  case  that  factors  which 
are  of  small  importance  in  the  one  case,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  other. 

RickHn,  however,  bases  his  whole  position  upon  two 
contentions.  The  first  is  that  all  fairy  tales  have  to  do 
with  the  fulfilment  of  wishes,  and  the  second  is  that  the 
stories  are  throughout  crammed  with  the  very  same 
symbolism  that  is  found  in  dreams.  It  is  maintained,  both 
that  the  symbols  are  in  general  of  a  universal  character, 
and  that  they  are  predominantly  sexual  in  significance. 

"  There  are,"  says  Ricklin,  "  countless  fairy  tales  which, 
when  submitted  to  analysis  and  taken  as  a  whole,  are  found 
to  represent  the  most  splendid  wish  structures.  Innumer- 
able fairy  tales,  as  well  as  myths  and  legends,  tell  us  about 
magic  gifts,  objects  and  qualitie?,  which  the  human  fantasy 
has  created."^  And  again  :  "  A  whole  mass  of  means  serve 
for  the  betterment  of  human  deficiencies  :  seven  league 
boots  for  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  strength-giving  belts,  gloves, 
drinks  ;  to  the  wish  to  be  able  to  fly  correspond  cloaks 
and  enchanted  birds  as  means  of  transport  ;  a  little  bed, 
by  which  one  may  be  carried  anywhere  one  wishes  ;  or 
one  is  changed  directly  into  a  bird  ;  the  desire  to  eat  is 
fulfilled  by  '  little  table  set  yourself.'  Magic  hoods  and 
stones  serve  to  help  against  persecution,  or  there  are  magic 
combs  that  turn  into  forests,  magic  handkerchiefs  that 
interpose  a  great  body  of  water  between  the  pursued  and 
the  pursuer.  Riches  are  acquired  through  the  golden- 
shedding  mule,  or  by  vanquishing  giants  by  magic  means. 

^Op.  cit.  p.  \2. 
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There  are  tables  and  magic  mirrors  to  enable  one  to  see 
and  to  know  everything  that  goes  on  over  the  whole  world. 
There  are  magic  wands  for  turning  living  or  lifeless  beings 
into  what  one  wishes,  apples  of  life  and  water  of  life  for  the 
regeneration  and  preservation  of  this  otherwise  all  too  short 
existence."  ^ 

The  very  things,  it  will  be  noticed,  which  Hermant 
derives  directly  from  the  reduction  of  the  sense  of  move- 
ment, Ricklin  traces  equally  directly  to  the  influence  of 
the  wish.  All  step-mother  tales  are  the  wishes  of  rejected 
maidens  ;  all  tales  which  have  feeble  folk  for  their  heroes 
are  the  wish  structures  of  weaklings  and  simpletons. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  wish  form  of  the  story  is 
not  always  immediately  obvious.  This  is  because  such 
stories  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  full  of  all  manner  of 
symbohsm.  Ricklin  states  clearly  the  character  of  the 
symbol  :  "  A  symbol  is  a  sign,  a  short  cut  for  something 
complex.  When  I  see  a  post-horn  near  the  name  of  a 
station  on  a  railway  time-table,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
station  has  postal  connexions  with  places  which  are  not 
on  the  line."  ^  The  post-horn  has  this  significance  because 
originally  it  was  part  of  the  general  institution  of  the  post. 
The  symbol  gains  its  significance  by  means  of  some  definite 
association  ;  it  is  always  concrete,  and,  in  a  way,  carries 
its  history  about  with  it.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  practic- 
ally always  represents  an  abbreviation,  and  may  undergo 
all  kinds  of  change  of  application  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
the  symbol  often  comes  to  be  regarded  as  something 
mysterious,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the  initiated. 
Finally,  just  because  it  involves  an  abbreviation,  the 
sign  which  is  used  as  a  symbol  may  be  a  nucleus  around 
which  various  different  meanings  cluster  :  "  the  sign  is  a 
condensation  and  an  accumulation  of  all  the  single  ideas 
contained  within  it."  This  clearly  has  the  effect  of  making 
a  true  symbol  highly  ambiguous. 

1  Loc.  cii.  "  op  cit.  p.  24. 
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From  this  point  Ricklin's  exposition  becomes  somewhat 
obscure.  He  speaks  of  two  hnes  of  symbolisation  as 
uniting  in  the  fairy  tale,  the  first  drawn  from  rehgion, 
magic,  or  the  myth,  and  the  second  coming  directly  from 
the  dream  process.  The  general  line  of  development  he 
appears  to  picture,  first  as  the  personification  of  some 
external,  or  of  some  human  power  or  tendency,  then  as 
the  concrete  representation  of  such  personification,  next 
as  the  abbreviation  of  the  representation,  then  as  the 
transference  of  some  observed  result  of  the  power  repre- 
sented to  the  abbreviated  representation  itself,  and  finally 
as  the  building  together  of  many  such  fragments  of  repre- 
sentation into  a  cult  or  a  myth.  Fairy  tales  may  then 
take  over  these  already  formed  symbolic  elements  from 
the  myth,  and  from  religious  and  magical  practices.  With 
them  are  mingled  symbolisations  which  are  regarded  as 
directly  drawn  from  dreams  or  from  mental  disorders. 

It  is,  however,  fairly  clear  that  these  are  two  processes 
only  by  name,  and  not  in  fact.  Both,  says  Ricklin,  "  origin- 
ate from  the  same  spring,  the  human  psyche."  Thus 
whenever  an  element  comes  directly  from  the  myth  into 
a  fairy  story,  it  is  equally  an  element  of  dream  symbolism, 
coming  "  with  the  views  developed  therefrom  by  the 
dream  observer,  primitive  man."  Moreover,  there  is 
more  than  a  suggestion  that  symbolism  having  a  mythical 
origin  maintains  its  place  in  the  ordinary  folk  tale,  only 
because  of  its  hidden  symbolic  character,  which  fits  into 
the  dream  symbolism  of  the  persons  who  pass  on  the  story. 

Now  at  the  very  outset  of  his  study  Ricklin  asserts 
that  human  experience  has  resulted  in  the  production, 
at  all  places  and  in  all  times,  of  a  symbolism  having  a 
perfectly  universal  character.  This  appears  "  in  fairy 
tales  as  a  poetic  production,  and  again  in  dreams  and  in 
psychopathology."  All  of  the  symbols  which  Ricklin 
discusses  in  detail  in  the  later  sections  are  treated  as 
having  this  universal  character. 
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The  next  point  is  that  every  single  symbol  dealt  with 
in  detail  by  this  writer  is  considered  to  be  definitely  sexual 
in  its  significance.  He  begins  with  the  story  of  Oda  and 
the  Serpent,  passing  on  through  various  versions  of  The 
Frog  King,  The  Little  Hazel  Branch,  The  Singing,  Jumping 
Lark,  The  Brown  Dog,  The  Grumbling  Ox-Maiv.  In 
every  instance  the  central  animal  or  object  is  said  to  be  a 
sexual  symbol.  No  matter  if  it  appears,  as  in  some 
instances  it  does,  to  be  derived  directly  from  some  myth, 
or  from  some  religious  belief  :  in  its  dream-origin,  the 
significance  of  the  detail  is  the  same. 

Take  one  version  of  the  tale  of  The  Sleeping  Beauty  : 
"  In  olden  times  there  were  a  king  and  queen  who  said 
every  day  :  '  Oh  if  we  only  had  a  child  !  '  but  no  child 
came.  Then  it  happened  that  once,  when  the  queen  was 
in  her  bath  a  frog  hopped  out  of  the  water  and  said  : 
'  Your  wish  will  be  fulfilled  ;  before  a  year  goes  by  you 
will  bring  a  daughter  into  the  world  !  '  What  the  frog 
prophesied  came  to  pass,  and  the  queen  bore  a  daughter 
who  was  beautiful  beyond  compare." 

To  Ricklin  the  Frog  is  obviously  a  symbol  having  a 
universal  signification.  Tear  off  one  veil,  and  it  becomes 
a  human  prince  ;  tear  off  another,  and  it  stands  clear  as 
a  symbol  of  fertilisation.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply 
examples.  All  instances  of  transformation  from  animals 
to  men  are  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  all  stories  involving 
particular  acts  of  eating  are  special  transpositions  upward 
involving  infantile  sexual  "  theories  "  ;  all  tales  of  the 
sacrifice  of  maidens  or  of  deliverance  from  dragons,  and 
the  like,  symbolise  sexual  cruelty  or  insatiability.  Such 
is  the  theory  of  "  Wish  fulfilment  and  Symbolism  in 
Fairy  Tales." 

I  wish  now  to  offer  some  remarks  in  criticism  of  this 
theory.  And  as  it  professes  to  be  a  psychological  theory, 
it  is  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  that  the  criticism 
will  be  advanced. 
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First  let  us  turn  to  the  notion  of  wish  fulfilment. 
"  Wish  "  is  a  term  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
give  any  very  definite  significance.  We  may,  if  we  please, 
apply  the  word  to  any  sort  of  directed  tendency.  If  we  do, 
"  wish  "  indicates  a  factor  entering  into  absolutely  all 
human  reactions  that  come  within  the  purview  of  psy- 
chology, and  certainly  not  offering  itself  as  material  for 
further  analysis.  But  again  we  may,  if  we  so  choose, 
apply  the  term  to  the  definite  picturing,  or  realising  in 
some  way,  of  an  end  of  action,  the  identifying  of  that  end 
as  the  one  which  will  be  sought,  and  the  judging  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  end  shall  now  be  sought.  The  "  wish  " 
then  becomes  a  very  complex  factor,  far  removed  from  that 
mere  "  directed  tendency  "  which  is  a  fundamental  de- 
terminant in  all  human  behaviour.  Moreover  "  wish  " 
in  the  complex  form  certainly  ought  never  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  psychological  analysis  as  if  it  were  itself  a 
simple  factor  not  calling  for  explanation. 

Ricklin  himself  never  once  makes  clear  what  he  means 
by  "  wish,"  but  it  would  seem  that  the  psychology  of  the 
"  wish  "  is,  to  the  followers  of  Freud,  somewhat  as  follows. 
Underlying  conditions  of  all  primary  human  behaviour  are 
bodily  appetites  or  needs  ;  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like. 
These  are,  usually  by  the  aid  of  some  form  of  social  co- 
operation, satisfied,  the  satisfaction  producing  a  per- 
ceptual situation  which  thus  becomes  associated  with  the 
feeling  characterising  this  particular  need.  Later  the 
appetite  re-awakens,  with  it  come  memory  pictures  of 
the  earlier  satisfaction,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  urge  of 
the  appetite  with  the  pictures,  or  remembrance  of  the 
former  satisfaction  brings  to  birth  a  wish.  Now  clearly, 
in  so  far  as  this  account  is  to  be  accepted,  the  wish  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  self-explanatory  element.  And  that  for 
two  reasons  :  first  the  memory  pictures,  or  the  remem- 
brances, in  whatever  form  they  occur,  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  wish  as  is  the  "  directed  tendency."     But  they  arc  the 
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result  of  incoming  experience,  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  mental  life,  and  so  themselves  call  for  explanation  by 
reference  to  environment.  And  secondly,  nobody  can 
plausibly  maintain  that  all  the  needs  which  human  beings 
are  capable  of  experiencing,  or  all  the  "  directed  ten- 
dencies "  which  they  can  display,  really  consist  of  elements 
present  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  waking  life  of  the 
individual.  In  so  far  as  "  wish  "  means  merely  "  directed 
tendency,"  the  principle  of  wish  fulfilment  has  extremely 
little  explanatory  value,  for  everything  that  any  man  ever 
says,  or  does,  or  thinks,  or  feels  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
"  directed  tendency."  What  we  really  require  to  know  is 
as  to  the  character  of  the  wish  :  why  this,  and  not  that 
particular  set  of  images,  words  and  thoughts  are  present, 
and  why  this  direction,  rather  than  that,  is  taken  by  the 
outworking  of  the  wish. 

These  considerations  should  lead  us  at  once  to  inspect  the 
doctrine  of  symbohsm.  For  the  theory  of  symbols  is  clearly 
an  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  first  at  least  of  the  two 
pressing  problems  just  mentioned.  The  fantastic  clothing 
of  the  popular  tale  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  it 
symbolises  facts  or  occurrences  connected  in  general 
experience  with  former  satisfactions  of  the  "  directed  tend- 
ency "  which  the  story  expresses.  It  is  notable,  however, 
that  Ricklin,  at  any  rate,  makes  no  attempt  at  any  deri- 
vation of  "  directed  tendencies  "  themselves,  as  if  he  were 
entirely  unaware  that  any  problem  of  this  kind  is  presented. 

The  first  important  point  concerns  the  relation  of  a 
symbol  to  its  history.  As  I  have  mentioned,  Ricklin 
expressly  disclaims  the  need  for  a  study,  for  psychological 
purp^oses,  of  the  "  historical  pedigree  "  of  the  popular  tale. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  urges  that  the  symbol,  in  a  sense, 
carries  its  history  with  it.  By  the  understanding  of  this 
alone  can  the  sign  be  interpreted.  Supposing,  for  the 
moment,  we  accept  this  view  without  criticism,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  the  so-called  *'  universal  "  symbol.     How 
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otherwise,  we  must  ask,  can  the  history  of  the  universal 
symbol  be  studied,  than  by  a  consideration  of  the  "  historical 
pedigree  "  of  the  story  in  which  it  occurs  ?  The  value  of  a 
study  of  the  process  of  development  of  the  symbol  is  that 
it  makes  clear  the  varied  complexes  within  which,  at 
different  times,  the  sign  which  is  a  symbol  has  found  a 
place.  Now  these  complexes  may  vary  considerably,  as 
Ricklin  himself  shows,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  symbol 
may  undergo  many  successive  processes  of  abbreviation, 
condensation  and  so  on.  Even  if  we  have  to  do  with  a 
purely  individual  symbol,  we  cannot  learn  much  as  to  its 
actual  association  and  its  final  signification  if  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  mental  processes  themselves  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  symbol.  When  we  have  to  do  with  a 
"  universal  "  symbol  the  case  is  yet  more  clear.  Our 
only  way  of  learning  its  history  is  to  study  how  it  has 
actually  occurred  in  the  various  complexes  to  which  its 
character  is  suited.  The  contention  that  much  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  fairy  tale  comes  directly  from  myth,, 
legend,  or  religious  custom,  only  serves  to  point  the  same 
conclusion.  To  interpret  a  symbol  we  must  know  through 
what  myths,  what  legends,  what  succession  of  customs 
it  has  come  to  its  place  within  the  particular  story  which 
is  attracting  our  attention. 

The  sole  way  out  of  this  would  be  to  urge  that  there 
are,  in  fact,  certain  original,  unanalysable  and  perfectly 
universal  symbols  used  in  all  dreams  ;  and  that  these 
symbols,  precisely  in  their  original  dream  form,  appear 
in  the  popular  story.  There  is  hardly  a  shred  of  evidence 
either  for  the  first,  or  for  the  second,  of  these  assumptions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  all  symbols  have  a 
history  is  clear  ;  but  as  to  the  psychological  use  that  may 
be  made  of  such  a  history  Ricklin  is  far  from  sufficiently 
careful.  The  argument  sometimes  appears  to  run  :  "  This 
sign  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  associated  with  such  and 
such  a  complex  ;   therefore  it  now,  as  a  matter  of  meaning,. 
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stands  for  that  complex."  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  this 
does  not  always  hold  good  even  with  the  purely  individual 
symbol.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  I  should 
desire  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  dogmatism.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  agree  that,  both  in  the  dream  and  in 
waking  life,  I  may  use  symbols  a  part  of  the  significance 
of  which,  in  a  properly  psychological  sense,  escapes  my 
attention  at  the  time.  But  what  the  significance  is,  and 
whether  there  is  a  symbol  or  not,  must,  I  think,  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  analysis  ad  hoc.  The  principle 
"  once  a  symbol,  always  a  symbol,"  seems  to  me  as  doubtful 
as  the  further  principle,  "  what  has  once  been  indicated 
by  this  sign  always  remains  a  part  of  the  signification  of 
this  sign." 

When  we  come  to  the  universal  symbol  beloved  of  the 
Freudian  writers  the  case  is  clearer  than  ever.^  In  my 
childhood  I  learned,  from  my  mother,  and  from  other 
people,  many  popular  stories.  Some  of  them  contained 
material  of  precisely  the  kind  discussed  by  Ricklin.  Never 
till  I  read  his  book  was  I  in  any  sense  whatever  aware  of 
that  possible  symbolic  meaning  with  which  he  is  pre- 
occupied. The  fact  is  that  B,  receiving  a  symbol  from  A, 
may  very  well  retain  it,  and  even  retain  it  as  a  symbol, 
and  yet  attach  to  it  a  perfectly  different  signification. - 
In  fact  any  explanation  which  turns  upon  symbolic  repre- 
sentation can  be  accepted  as  valid  only  in  so  far  as  it 
keeps  clearly  to  the  principle  that  the  symbol  x  must  be 

*  Here,  it  maj^  be  suggested,  Jung's  conception  of  the  "  collective 
unconscious  "  ought  to  be  considered.  The  theory  is  a  fascinating 
one,  though  probably  its  discussion  would  be  more  relevant  to  the  later 
portions  of  this  paper.  However,  as  its  implications  are  very  far- 
reaching,  I  propose  to  defer  the  consideration  of  Jung's  doctrine  until 
some  future  occasion. 

^  E.g.  D'Alviella,  in  The  Migration  of  Symbols,  London,  1894,  gives 
thirteen  alternative  interpretations  of  the  swastika.  There  is  no  need 
whatever  to  assume  that  one  only  of  these  is  correct.  As  a  symbol 
passes  from  community  to  community  it  may  easily  acquire  diversity 
of  significance. 
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interpreted  strictly  by  reference  to  the  mental  life  and 
personal  history  of  the  person  who  uses  the  symbol. 
Psychologically  it  is  of  no  avail  merely  to  say  that  x  has 
had  such  and  such  a  symbolic  reference  in  the  past,  or 
even  that  x  has  such  and  such  a  symbolic  implication 
within  the  community  to  which  the  person  who  employs 
it  belongs. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  doctrines 
concerning  symbolism  are  peculiarly  liable  to  error.  As 
Ricklin  says,  all  symbols  tend  to  be  extremely  ambiguous. 
This  means  that  they  can  readily  be  fitted  into  any  context, 
or,  what  is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  that  practically  any 
symbol  may  plausibly  enough  be  held  to  indicate  the 
same  general  context.  If  the  context  has  to  do  with  a 
very  powerful  and  widely  shared  human  interest  or  ten- 
dency, this  pliability  of  symbols  is  the  more  marked.  The 
"  howlers  "  committed  in  this  manner  by  religious  symbol- 
ists have  often  been  pointed  out.  Anything  whatever  may 
be  found  to  have  some  deep-lying  religious  significance 
by  the  earnest  seeker.^  This  is  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  religious  attitude  may  very  easily  pervade 
almost  all  forms  of  human  expression.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  tendencies  that  are  grouped  about  sex  relations. 
Precisely  because  any  mortal  thing  may  he  a  sexual  symbol, 
we  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  asserting  that  any 
particular  thing  is  a  sexual  symbol.  No  such  caution  is 
apparent  in  Ricklin's  discussion.^ 

The  various  points  of  criticism  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced may  now  be  briefly  resumed  : 

(i)  Wish  fulfilment  cannot  be  taken  as  a  principle  of 
explanation  which  itself  does  not  require  explaining.     Both 

'^  See  e.g.  Mallery's  Picture-Writing  of  the  American  Indians.  Rep. 
Ann.  Bur.  Eth.,  1888-9,  P-  I33.  ^-^  passim  ;  D'Alviella's  Migration  of 
Symbols  ;  or  Keble's  On  the  Mysticism  attributed  to  Early  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  etc. 

^  Ricklin  certainly  speaks  of  other  than  sexual  symbols,  but  practi- 
cally does  no  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  found. 
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as  regards  the  direction  of  tendencies  in  behaviour,  and  as 
regards  the  images,  thoughts,  and  feehngs  that  cluster 
about  such  tendencies,  analysis  of  the  course  of  past 
personal  experience  is  required.  In  practically  all  cases, 
that  is,  "  wish  "  is  a  complex  psychical  factor  demanding 
analysis. 

(2)  The  recognition  that  symbolism  enters  into  the 
popular  story  does  not  free  us  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  "  historical  pedigree  "  of  any  given  story  which 
we  may  study. 

(3)  At  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  a  true  psychological 
symbolism  does  occur,  study  of  history,  whether  of  the  story 
or  of  the  symbol,  is  not  in  itself  adequate.  What  is  required 
is  a  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  individual  who  is 
employing  the  symbol,  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  symbol  employed,  as  the  latter  occurs  within  the 
story  which  is  being  analysed. 

(4)  The  doctrine  of  "  universal  "  symbols  requires 
careful  criticism. 

(5)  In  any  case  the  flexibility  of  symbols  renders  their 
interpretation  very  liable  to  error,  particularly  in  reference 
to  widespread  and  powerful  human  tendencies. 

§  3.  The  Sociological  Point  of  View. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  many  of  the  incidents  which 
find  a  place  in  the  popular  story  are  the  direct  expression, 
put  into  a  dramatic  form,  of  some  social  custom,  or  of  some 
belief  generally  accepted  in  the  community  within  which 
the  stories  are  current.  This  is,  for  example,  one  of  the 
most  important  general  conclusions  drawn  by  Boas  from 
his  comprehensive  Comparative  Study  of  Tsimshian  Myth- 
ology.^ Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  stories  current  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Northern  Pacific  coast,  he  maintains 
that  the  tales  are  practically  all  built  upon  some  simple 
event  or  other  which  is  characteristic  of  the  social  life  of 
^  31s/  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ann.  Eth.     See  especially  pp.  872  fif. 
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the  people.  These  simple  plots  have  a  very  wide  distri- 
bution, and  are  worked  up  with  great  variety  of  detail. 
The  selection  of  details  may  be  due  to  some  process  of  wish 
formation,  or  to  the  simple  exaggeration  of  daily  experience, 
or  to  a  tendency  to  materialise  all  objects  which  appear 
fearsome.  The  precise  turn  given  to  the  detail  in  a 
particular  region  is,  in  general,  due  to  social  institutions  or 
beliefs  current  in  that  region.  Both  myths  and  folk 
tales  may  be  observed  in  process  of  formation  in  this  area, 
and  they  are  each  determined  by  a  play  of  imagination 
upon  the  events  of  daily  life,  in  so  far  as  their  general  plot 
is  concerned.  For  the  explanation  of  both  plot  and  detail, 
a  knowledge  of  the  social  structure,  traditions  and  history 
of  the  community  concerned  is  required. 

Hocart,  in  a  most  interesting  article  entitled  The  Common 
Sense  of  Myth,'^  argues  to  the  same  effect.  He  gives  a 
number  of  illustrations  to  show  how  myth  may  often 
originate  from  actual  social  fact  or  custom,  and  puts  his 
general  conclusion  with  the  utmost  clearness  :  "  So  long," 
he  says,  "as  the  mythologist  is  content  with  taking  myths 
in  isolation  and  constructing  a  rationalised  version  out  of 
his  own  head  he  can  never  get  any  further.  There  are 
so  many  possible  ways  of  rationalising  a  myth  according 
to  the  temperament,  bias,  nationality  and  age  of  the  myth- 
ologist ;  2  but  each  of  these  remains  a  bare  possibility 
with  no  power  to  convince  anyone.  The  truth  may  be 
very  different  from  what  we  all  expected,  and  that  is  only 
to  be  attained  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  whole  culture 
to  which  the  myth  belongs,  together  with  neighbouring 
cultures.  Then  the  facts  will  force  the  conclusion  on  us, 
and  not  we  on  the  facts." 

^American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  18,  1916,  pp.  307-18. 

*  Symbolism  is  really  only  one  form  of  rationalisation — see  e.g.  my 
article  in  Folk-lore,  March,  1920,  pp.  30-37 — and  Hocart 's  remark  about 
rationalisation  is,  as  I  have  already  urged,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
symbolic  interpretation. 
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Haddon,  again,  has  often  pointed  to  a  precisely  similar 
determination  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  primitive 
art/  while  it  is  clear  that  much  of  Elliot  Smith's  work  on 
pictorial  representation  and  on  popular  stories  is  based 
immediately  upon  the  very  same  idea.^ 

Miss  Fletcher's  account  of  The  Hake,  a  Pawnee  Ceremony ^^ 
shows  how  existing  customs  and  religious  beliefs  may 
shape  the  growth  of  a  new  ceremony.  The  Hako  was  a 
series  of  rites  originally  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  offspring.  But  a  marriage  between  exogamic 
groups  within  a  tribe  helped  to  secure  peace  within  that 
community.  The  ceremony  persisted,  and  through  the 
participation  in  it  of  different  and  perhaps  competing  tribes, 
it  came  to  serve  the  wider  social  purpose  of  securing  a 
general  harmony.  In  the  form  of  its  symbolism,  however, 
it  still  remained  a  definite  copy  of  the  original  model. 
The  ancient  beliefs,  combining  with  new  social  conditions, 
produced  a  ritual  having  largely  new  purposes  but  almost 
identical,  as  regards  many  of  its  details,  with  the  old 
practices. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.  Re- 
search carried  out  into  the  nature  of  popular  stories  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  many  of  the  details,  and 
many  of  the  plots  of  the  tales  come  directly  from  social 
custom  and  institutions.  In  so  far,  however,  as  we  connect 
such  and  such  a  custom  with  such  and  such  an  incident 
of  a  story  we  have  clearly  made  no  psychological  statement 
whatever.  The  psychological  interest  is  as  to  those  factors 
which  so  determine  the  individual  attitude  to  social  institu- 
tions as  to  make  the  latter  figure  largely  in  popular  tales. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  merely  to  point  out  that  any 

'  See  e.g.  "  The  Decorative  Art  of  New  Guinea,"  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Cunningham  Memoirs,  No.  x.  pp.  21,  32,  66,  97,  etc. 

*  See  "  The  Story  of  the  Dragon,"  Manchester  Univ.  Proc,  1918,  and 
"  Stories  of  the  Flood,"  Proc.  Brit.  Acad.,  1919. 

*  22nd  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ann.  Eth. 
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complete  psychology  of  the  folk  tale  must  concern  itself 
with  problems  arising  from  the  character  of  the  cultures 
from  which  the  stories  spring,  and  through  which  they  are 
transmitted. 

§  4.     Suggestions  towards  a  more  comprehensive  theory. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  two  sets  of  problems  that  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  psychology  of  the  popular  tale 
should  attack.  First,  what  are  the  impulses,  or  directed 
tendencies,  prominently  at  work  in  the  formation,  ex- 
pression, retention,  transmission,  and  transformation  of 
popular  stories  }  Secondly,  by  what  processes  do  these 
impulses  or  tendencies  come  to  use  such  material  as  appears 
in  the  myth,  the  legend,  and  the  fairy  tale  ?  I  can  hope 
only  to  give  a  few  broad  indications  of  the  lines  along  which 
these  questions  must  be  answered. 

We  begin  with  the  tendencies  at  work  in  shaping  the 
stories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  general  tendency 
towards  phantasy,  arising  in  states  of  fatigue,  reverie, 
or  rest  may  play  an  important  part.  But  in  itself  this  does 
not  carry  us  far,  precisely  because  of  its  general  character. 
The  different  specific  ways  in  which  it  expresses  itself 
need,  in  fact,  to  be  given  separate  consideration.  Thus 
we  shall  find  it  always  of  very  little  aid  to  speak  merely 
of  tendency  to  phantasy,  or  of  tendency  to  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  For  we  want  to  know  why  certain 
images  and  certain  combinations  of  images  are  used.  In 
this  way,  Hermant's  specification  of  the  tendency  as 
directly  traceable  to  diminution  of  muscular  sensibility 
would  be  admirable  were  it  adequate. 

Similarly,  to  speak  broadly  of  "  wish  fulfilment  "  is 
equally  unsatisfactory.  For  if  the  "  wish  "  is  merely  a 
"  directed  tendency,"  the  explanation  is  too  general  ; 
while  if  it  is  more,  the  "  wish  "  becomes  this,  or  that,  or 
the  other  special  tendency,  and  as  such  calls  for  separate 
treatment. 
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Two  preliminary  general  considerations  must  be  held 
in  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  our  discussion.  First, 
we  must  realise  that  the  conditions  determining  the  form 
of  the  folk  story  are  to  be  distinguished  as  definitely  as 
possible  from  those  determining  its  matter.  And,  secondly, 
we  must  remember  that  at  the  same  time  the  treatment 
of  the  two  sets  of  conditions  is  bound  to  be  intermingled. 

Now  if  we  are  to  search  for  those  tendencies  which 
chiefly  shape  the  folk  story,  the  most  important  thing  for 
us  to  remember  is  that  the  latter  is  a  form  of  social  inter- 
course. From  this  two  conclusions  follow  at  once.  First, 
as  regards  its  matter  the  popular  tale  must  be  such  as  to 
make  immediate  appeal  to  a  group  of  auditors  ;  and  second, 
as  regards  its  form  it  will  be  determined  particularly  by 
those  impulses  which  come  into  operation  when  a  man 
becomes  the  centre  of  attention  of  a  group  of  his  fellows. 

We  shall  be  particularly  reminded  of  the  first  of  these 
two  points  if  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  a  further  article 
by  Paul  Hermant.  He  collects  in  this  paper,  Certain  Notes 
on  the  Social  Ethics  [la  Morale)  of  Popular  Tales.  Folk 
stories,  he  says,  arise  and  are  told  in  a  world  in  which  men 
are  invariably  put  into  opposition  to  some  power  which 
restrains  them.  Thus  they  tend  to  praise  sympathy  and 
friendship  as  the  greatest  of  the  virtues.  Social  solidarity 
is  of  all  things  most  excellent.  The  normal  difference 
between  men  and  the  animals  disappear  :  they  intermarry  ; 
the  one  helps  the  other  ;    there  is  a  bond  between  them. 

The  outstanding  social  characteristic  of  the  tales  is,  in 
fact,  reaction  against  a  grinding  constraint,  whether  of 
,the  law,  or  of  any  other  authority  of  the  powerful.  If  he 
should,  in  his  stories,  deal  with  the  real  world,  man  waxes 
satirical  at  the  expense  of  laws  and  judges,  and  often  gets 
the  better  of  them  by  all  kinds  of  successful  trickery ; 
but  in  the  realm  wherein  his  fancy  freely  roams,  he  envisages 
a  world  where  all  his  social  tendencies  find  unrestrained 
expression.     Yet   when   love   intrudes   into   the   folk   tale,. 
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as  it  often  does,  the  social  relations  of  equality  disappear,  and 
are  replaced  by  those  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
inferiority  on  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  a  certain  type  of  folk 
story  these  remarks  are  true  and  important,  though  in  other 
cases  the  vaunt  of  the  hero  or  of  the  trickster  plays  a  greater 
part  than  fits  well  into  the  scheme.  It  is  of  interest  to 
compare  Hermant's  remarks  with  the  summary  given  by 
Boas  of  recurring  plots  in  Tsimshian  mythology.  These 
are  : 

1.  A  woman  marries  an  animal,  is  maltreated,  and 
escapes. 

2.  A  woman  marries  an  animal  who  pities  and  helps 
her  :    she  returns  with  gifts. 

3.  Men  or  women  marry  animals  and  receive  gifts. 

4.  Men  obtain  crests  through  adventures  in  hunting 
and  travelling. 

5.  Parents  lose  their  children  ;  a  new  child  is  born 
owing  to  the  help  of  some  supernatural  being  ;  this  child 
has  many  adventures. 

6.  A  man  maltreats  his  wife,  who  receives  help  from  some 
supernatural  being. 

7.  Hunters  have  adventures  ;  they  meet  dangers  which 
the  youngest  or  the  eldest  one  overcomes. 

8.  There  is  war  between  two  tribes  owing  to  the  seduction 
of  a  woman,  and  the  murder  of  her  lover. 

All  of  these  plots,  as  Boas  points  out,  revolve  around 
simple  social  relationships.  Many  of  the  latter  definitely 
involve  the  placing  of  some  person  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
in  reference  to  others,  as  in  all  instances  of  maltreatment, 
of  the  exercise  of  pity,  or  of  the  achievement  of  success  by 
trickery.  Or  again,  the  stories  may  deal  rather  with 
straightforward  social  comradeship,  as  in  the  instance  in 
which  people  band  together  for  hunting  purposes. 

Now  it  is  often  considered  that  the  underlying  social 
tendencies  directing  all  forms  of  human  organisation  are 
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those  of  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  assertion  on 
the  other.  ^  These  undoubtedly  are  powerful  human  ten- 
dencies belonging  specifically  to  the  social  realm,  and  as 
such  their  expression  in  the  folk  story  needs  particular 
consideration.  But  beneath  them  both,  and  the  most 
primitive  of  all  social  bonds,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
"  tendency  to  impressionability."  ^  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
that  one  man  reacts  readily  to  any  expression — whether 
it  be  dominantly  affective,  conative,  or  intellectual— of 
another.  This  "  impressionability  "  carries  within  itself 
no  reference  to  superiority  or  to  inferiority.  It  is  the 
primary  social  instinct,  the  most  deep  lying  of  all  the 
social  tendencies  which  promote  human  organisation. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  folk  story  as  a  genuine  form  of 
social  intercourse,  we  should  expect  to  find  therein  the 
constant  expression  of  the  dominant  and  deep-seated 
tendencies  of  human  nature  just  mentioned.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  influence  of  these  impulses  is  to  be  seen 
in  countless  stories.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Raven, 
Mink,  and  Coyote  tales  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  them, 
greed,  a  tendency  to  amorous  adventures,  and  self  glori- 
fication on  the  part  of  the  hero,  play  prominent  parts, 
and  we  get  all  kinds  of  trickery,  deceit,  and  successful 
sharp  practice.  The  central  characters  of  the  stories  are 
usually  placed  in  a  position  of  superiority,  except  when 
their  cleverness  over-reaches  itself,  and  then  they  are 
temporarily  subdued.  But  side  by  side  with  such  tales, 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  forming  part  of  the  same  series 
or  of  the  same  story,   are  others  in  which   relationships 

•  Cf.  M'Dougall,  Social  Psychology,  13th  edit.,  London,  1918,  pp. 
62-66  ;    gg-ioo. 

*  What  I  have  here  called  "  impressionability  "  is  practically  identical 
with  what  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  has  suggested  should  be  taken  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  "  suggestibility."  I  agree  entirely  with  his  treatment, 
and  would  merely  remark  that  the  latter  word  has  already  acquired 
a  definite  and  somewhat  narrow  meaning,  which  seems  to  make  it 
unsuited  for  use  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  text. 
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involving  neither  superiority  nor  inferiority  take  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  men  and  animals  act  readily  in  concert 
in  response  to  common  needs. ^  In  fact,  there  is  clear  and 
abundant  evidence  that  the  social  tendencies  of  impression- 
ability, of  assertion,  and  of  submission  find  constant 
expression  in  the  folk  tale,  and  also  that  the  first  of  these  is 
not  capable  of  reduction  without  remainder  to  the  second 
and  third. 

These  fundamental  impulses  of  impressionability,  superi- 
ority and  inferiority,  coming  definitely  and  strongly  into 
play  in  a  social  environment,  exercise  a  general  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  popular  story.  The  tale  must 
deal  in  the  main  with  social  relationships  which  are  at 
first  of  a  relatively  simple  kind.  But  this  consideration 
is  clearly  of  so  general  a  character  that  it  applies  in  some 
measure  to  almost  all  tales,  and  not  exclusively  to  the  early 
stories  which  are  now  under  discussion. 

The  next  consideration  concerns  the  formal  rather  than 
the  material  character  of  the  tales.  The  folk  story  is  a 
popular  expression,  not  only  in  that  it  is  preoccupied  with 
social  relationships,  but  in  that  it  is  actually  narrated  to 
a  community  of  people.  This  at  once  introduces  new 
factors  and  tendencies  to  bear  a  part  in  shaping  its  form  of 
presentation.  So  far  as  I  know  a  complete  treatment  of 
these  new  conditions  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  and 
at  this  stage  of  an  already  long  paper  I  cannot  essay  the 
task.  But  I  would  point  out  that  two  impulses  which 
are  immediately  brought  into  operation  are  the  tendency 
to  produce  laughter,  and  the  tendency  to  create  astonish- 
ment and  wonder,  or  to  secure  dramatic  effects.  Both  of 
these  tendencies  are  influential  in  fashioning  the  fantastic 
and  often  times  comic  character  of  the  stories,  and  both 

1  See  e.g.  "  The  Mutiny  of  the  Wild  Animals  "  (Boas,  op.  cit.  io6)  ; 
"The  Feast  of  the  Mountain  Goats"  (Boas,  op.  cit.  131);  "The 
Hunters  "  (Boas,  op.  cit.  145)  ;  many  of  the  creation  myth.3  of  the 
Zuni  {Rep.  Ann.  Am.  Bur.  Eth.,  1891-2)  and  a  large  number  of  the 
widely  spread  stories  of  helpful  animal?. 
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•of  them  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  varied 
transformations  which  the  stories  undergo  in  the  course  of 
repetition.  In  my  own  experiments  I  have  frequently 
"been  struck  by  the  enormously  greater  part  which  these 
two  tendencies  immediately  play,  once  the  reproductions 
of  a  story  are  made  in  the  presence  of  auditors.  That  a 
primitive  group  constitutes  precisely  the  setting  in  which 
these  impulses  burst  into  the  most  ready  expression,  will 
be  apparent  to  anybody  who  considers  the  atmosphere  of 
tense  excitement  in  which  the  narration  of  folk  stories 
often  takes  place. ^  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that 
these  tendencies  will  come  into  play  more  in  determining 
the  manner  of  presentation  of  the  stories,  than  in  pre- 
scribing the  actual  material  which  is  presented. 

So  far,  then,  we  can  see  in  general  how  it  is  that  folk 
tales  tend  to  centre  about  social  relationships,  and  we  have 
also  an  indication  of  the  type  of  psychological  considerations 
which  are  relevant  to  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  stories. 
We  must,  in  addition,  be  prepared  more  particularly  to 
specify  the  tendencies  which  afford  evidence  as  to  the  sort 
of  incident  or  subject  matter  that  is  likely  to  find  its  way 
into  the  popular  tale.  It  is  here  that  individual  bodily 
appetites,  needs,  and  emotions  are  of  chief  importance — 
hunger,  thirst,  fear  of  dangerous  situations,  curiosity, 
adventurousness,  and  the  like.  Here  also  the  fundamental 
specific  social  tendencies,  the  sexual  impulse,  pugnacity, 
assumption  of  leadership,  submission  to  authority,  and  the 
rest  have  their  parts  to  play.  The  work  of  distinguishing 
and  disentangling  the  character  and  function  of  all  these 
tendencies,  however,  and  particularly  of  rendering  an 
account  of  such  new  tendencies  as  arise  in  the  course  of 

'  Cf.  e.g.  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  by  J.  F.  Campbell, 
pp.  4-5.  "  In  the  islands  of  Barra  .  .  .  during  the  recitation  of  these 
tales,  the  emotions  of  the  reciter  are  occasionally  very  strongly  excited, 
and  s'o  are  those  of  the  listeners,  almost  shedding  tears  at  one  time,  and 
giving  way  to  loud  laughter  at  another.  A  good  many  of  them  firmly 
believe  in  the  extravagance  of  these  stories." 
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human  development,  has  yet  to  be  carried  out.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  type  of  speculation  which 
the  work  of  Rickhn  has  here  been  taken  to  illustrate  is 
both  true  and  important.  But  such  theorising  needs  to 
be  held  in  check,  alike  by  reference  to  the  many  other 
tendencies,  besides  the  sexual,  that  find  expression  in  the 
folk  story,  and  by  further  considerations  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  urge. 

No  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  popular  tale  can  be 
complete  which  stops  short  at  an  attempt  to  show  the 
mental  processes — tendencies,  impulses,  desires — which  are 
involved  in  their  production  and  reproduction.  For  all 
such  processes  must  perforce  have  material  to  work  upon, 
and  as  this  varies,  they  too  will  vary,  both  in  their  character 
and  in  their  mode  of  operation.  My  own  experiments  on  the 
reproduction  of  folk  tales  illustrate  this  fact  very  clearly. 
They  show  how  the  reproductions  in  question  bring  into 
operation  various  specific  tendencies  towards  dramatisation, 
condensation,  rationalisation,  and  so  on  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  make  it  clear  that  the  function  of  those  ten- 
dencies, and  also  the  moment  at  which  they  come  into  play, 
are  determined  in  part  by  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  material  employed.  Take  one  point  only  :  material 
giving  rise  to  pleasing  affective  tone  is  Hkely  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  exaggerated.  But 
whether  any  given  material  does  produce  such  affective 
accompaniment  depends  very  largely  upon  its  relations  to 
the  customs  and  beliefs  prevalent  in  the  community  t© 
which  the  subjects  belong.  Merely  to  express  the  effect 
in  terms  of  the  tendency  is  to  produce  a  perfectly  empty 
principle,  which  is  unable  of  itself  to  solve  any  concrete 
problem.  We  need  to  know  not  only  the  psychological 
processes  which  are  operative  in  a  given  case,  but  also 
everything  that  can  be  discovered  concerning  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  material  upon  which  they  operate.  For  there 
is  constant  interplay  between  the  material  and  the  processes. 
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It  is  here  that  what  should  be  called  the  sociological 
method  of  approach  becomes  necessary,  even  for  the 
psychologist.  While  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  possible 
to  treat  the  sociological  method  as,  for  its  own  purposes, 
completely  independent,  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  that 
social  psychology  may  be  treated  as  similarly  independent.^ 

One  further  illustration  will  make  my  position  still  more 
clear.  Dr.  Haddon  speaks  of  "  that  rigid  conservatism 
of  the  native  mind  which  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  ethno- 
grapher." 2  But  this  tendency  to  preserve  is  not  equally 
operative  upon  all  kinds  of  material.  Thus,  when  he  is 
discussing  the  character  of  masks  from  the  Papuan  Gulf, 
Haddon  points  out  that  their  very  great  variety  is  due  to 
the  facts  that  (l)  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  is 
ready  to  hand,  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  is  perishable  ; 
and  (2)  there  is  a  custom  to  destroy  masks  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  ceremonies  for  which  they  are  con- 
structed. The  tendency  to  construct  anew,  therefore, 
or  to  invent,  triumphs  over  the  tendency  to  conserve. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  not  due  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  tendency  itself,  but  to  the  relation  of  both 
impulses  to  the  material  upon  which  and  to  the  environ- 
ment within  which,  in  this  instance,  they  are  operative. 

The  argument  should  now  be  clear.  In  attempting  a 
psychological  study  of  the  popular  story,  we  must  look 
first  for  those  fundamental  human  tendencies  which  find 
their  expression  within  such  tales.  The  most  important 
principle  directing  our  search  is  that  the  folk  tale  is  a  mode 
of  social  expression.  This  will  at  once  lead  to  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  such  deep-lying  tendencies  as  those  of  im- 
pressionability, submissiveness  and  assertiveness  in 
determining   the  general  character   of   the   material   dealt 

'  Cf.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Kinship  and  Social  Organisalion,  London,  1914, 
Lect.  iii.,  and  also  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  Cambridge,  191 7, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  i. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  179. 
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with.  A  second  group  of  impulses  have  more  to  do  with 
the  form  than  with  the  matter  of  the  tales.  These  are 
such  as  come  specially  into  play  when  a  man  is  actually 
telling  a  tale  to  others,  and  are  illustrated  in  the  tendencies 
to  produce  laughter  and  to  create  astonishment.  Study 
of  this  group  of  impulses  will  do  very  much  to  make  clear 
the  character  of  the  transformations  undergone  by  the 
tales  in  the  course  of  their  transmission.  Again,  the  folk 
story  tends  to  deal  with  special  types  of  incident,  with 
certain  varieties  of  individual  and  social  experience. 
These  are  the  expressions  of  the  specific  individual  and 
social  tendencies,  the  character  and  inter-relations  of  which 
we  must  accordingly  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  disentangle. 
Finally,  both  how  and  when  these  various  tendencies 
exercise  their  influence  can  be  made  clear  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  matter  dealt  with  is  related 
to  the  prior  experience  of  the  individual  who  tells  the  story 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  customs,  institutions  and  history 
of  the  community  to  which  the  narrator  belongs. 

§  5.     Conclusions. 

The  main  general  conclusions  of  this  paper  may  now  be 
stated  : 

The  first  is  that  no  discussion  which  is  concerned  only 
with  individual  tendencies,  or  modes  of  expression,  can 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  psychological  considera- 
tions which  are  relevant  to  a  study  of  the  popular  story. 

The  second  is  that  the  doctrine  of  wish  fulfilment  in 
relation  to  folk  tales  is  useless  apart  from  a  thorough-going 
analysis  of  the  "  wish  "  ;  and  that  the  theory  of  symbolism 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  error. 

The  third  is  that  many  of  the  impulses  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  production  and  reproduction  of  the  folk  story 
are  specifically  social  in  origin. 

The  fourth  is  that,  even  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  the  consideration  of  what  tendencies  operate,  and  of 
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their  mode  of  operation  in  any  given  case,  demand  an 
investigation  of  preceding  and  contemporary  social  institu- 
tions, customs,  and  beliefs. 

And  all  these  conclusions  together  help  to  demonstrate 
that  the  rejection  by  certain  writers,  as  irrelevant  to  the 
psychological  study  of  the  popular  tale,  of  all  considerations 
of  "  historical  pedigree  "  is  wholly  unsound. 

F.  C.  Bartlett. 

Psychological  Laboratory, 

The  University  of  Cambridge. 


THE  STATUES  OF  EASTER  ISLAND. 

BY    W.    H.    R.    RIVERS,    D.SC,    LL.D.,    F.R.S. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routledge  ^  has  given  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  perennial  interest  of  anthropologists 
in  Easter  Island  and  its  statues.  The  additions  to  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  statues  and  their  manufacture^ 
which  this  work  has  made,  allow  us  to  formulate  more 
definitely  than  before  the  relation  of  these  objects  to  other 
expressions  of  Oceanic  workmanship. 

The  first  point  to  notice  in  Mrs.  Routledge's  description 
of  the  statues  is  that  they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  associated 
with  the  burial-places  or  ahu  ;  the  other,  either  lining 
roads  which  may  have  had  some  ceremonial  function,  or 
situated  in  isolated  spots  about  the  island.  A  point  which 
is  probably  of  great  significance  is  that  only  the  statues  of 
the  ahu  or  burial-places  are  surmounted  by  the  objects 
for  which  Mrs.  Routledge  uses  the  convenient  term  "  crown." 
The  statues  on  the  roads  and  those  in  isolated  situations 
do  not  possess  these  crowns. 

I  propose  at  first  to  confine  my  attention  to  the  statues 
of  the  ahu,  and  I  will  begin  by  calling  attention  to  another 
significant  discovery  of  the  Routledges.  There  are  two 
chief  kinds  of  burial-place  with  three  less  frequent  varieties, 
including  one  in  the  form  of  a  canoe.  The  statues  only 
occur  on  one  of  the  two  chief  kinds  where  they  stand  on 
stone  platforms  to  which  lead  sloping  structures  of  stone^ 
containing  vaults,  upon  which  were  placed  the  wrapped 
bodies  of  the  dead.     The  burial-places  of  the  second  chief 

'  The  Mystery  of  Easter  Island.     London,  1920. 
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kind  are  semi-pyramidal  in  form,  also  containing  vaults, 
and  made  of  smaller  stones.  Some  of  the  old  platforms 
upon  which  images  stood  have  been  reconstructed  in 
pyramidal  form,  but  Mrs.  Routledge  tells  me  that  the 
semi-pyramidal  ahu  never  sustained  images  and  from  their 
structure  could  not  have  done  so.  I  propose  to  return 
later  in  this  paper  to  the  relation  between  the  two  chief  kinds 
of  ahu  and  content  myself  now  with  pointing  out  the 
presence  of  the  two  features  of  pyramidal  form  and  stone 
images  in  the  burial-places  of  Easter  Island. 

Let  us  inquire  whether  this  association  is  found  elsewhere 
in  Oceania.  Statues  comparable  with  those  of  Easter 
Island  occur  in  Pitcairn  Island  and  Lavaivai,  and  according 
to  Moerenhout  ^  they  once  had  a  wider  distribution.  In 
Pitcairn  Island  the  Routledges  studied  ^  some  remains  which 
resembled  one  of  the  semi-pyramidal  ahu  of  Easter  Island. 
This  was  said  once  to  have  been  occupied  by  three  statues, 
and  the  trunk  of  one  of  these,  which  has  been  preserved, 
resembled,  though  crudely,  the  workmanship  of  Easter 
Island. 

Several  statues  with  points  of  resemblance  to  the  remains 
of  Easter  Island  have  been  found  in  the  Marquesas.  In 
Nuku-hiva  Porter  ^  saw  a  statue  of  stone,  about  the  height 
of  a  man  but  "  larger  proportioned  in  every  way,"  round 
which  the  dead  were  exposed  in  canoes.  This  figure 
differed  from  those  of  Easter  Island  in  being  in  the  squatting 
position,  but  a  greater  similarity  is  present  in  a  statue  found 
by  Christian  *  in  the  island  of  Hiva-oa.  This  was  about 
eight  feet  high  and  in  the  position  of  the  arms  and  general 
character  of  the  features  definitely  resembled  the  statues 
of  Easter  Island. 

1  Voyages  aux  ties  du  grand  ocean.     Paris,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
»0/).  cit.  p.  313. 

'  David  Porter,  Journal  of  a  Cruise  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  New 
York,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

*  F.  W.  Christian,  Eastern  Pacific  Lands.     London,  1910,  p.  123. 
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Images,  sometimes  of  stone,  but  more  frequently  of  wood, 
were  also  habitually  made  in  the  Marquesas  to  represent 
the  dead,  but  we  do  not  know  of  the  presence  of  pyramids 
in  these  islands.  The  ■me'ae  or  sacred  places  had  two  or 
more  platforms,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  The  nature  of  these  structures  in  the  Marquesas 
may  have  been  due,  as  Tautain  suggests, '^  to  the  nature  of 
the  mountainous  country  in  which  the  people  built  their 
villages. 

While  there  are  statues  in  the  j\:arquesas  comparable 
with  those  of  Easter  Island,  but  pyramids  are  unrepre- 
sented, it  is  this  latter  feature  which  is  prominent  in  Tahiti. 
An  especially  large  example  of  a  pyramid  was  recorded  by 
Captain  Cook,^  and  pyramidal  structures  were  regular 
features  of  the  marae,  or  sacred  places,  of  this  island. 
According  to  the  description  of  a  Tahitian  pyramid  given 
by  Moerenhout  '  they  seem  to  have  been  not  far  removed 
from  the  platform  of  Easter  Island  and,  as  in  that  island, 
to  have  been  surmounted  by  images.  The  example 
described  by  Moerenhout  was  300  feet  long  by  120  broad 
at  the  base,  while  at  the  summit,  60  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  length  had  diminished  to  200  and  the  breadth  to  only 
12  feet.  It  was  on  this  narrowed  platform  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid  that  the  images  were  placed.  It  is  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  these  images  were,  as  in  the  Marquesas, 
images  of  the  dead,  and  certainly  the  marae  with  which 
they  are  associated  are  closely  connected  with  a  cult  of  the 
dead. 

Statues  of  stone  also  occurred  in  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Gill  *  speaks  of  a  great  stone  "  idol  "  of  the  god 
Rongo  in  Mangaia  which  was  smashed  to  atoms  when  the 
people  renounced  their  native  gods. 

^  L'Anthropologie,  t.  viii.  (1897),  p.  671. 
i        *  Captain  Cook's  Journal.     London,  1893,  p.  83. 

*  op.  cii.  i.  467. 

*  W.  W.  Gill,  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles.     London,  1876,  p.  100. 
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In  Melanesia  both  stone  images  in  human  form  and 
pyramidal  structures  occur.  The  nanga  of  Fiji,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  marae  of  Polynesia,  had  pyramids 
of  stone  as  part  of  their  structure.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  degenerate  representatives  of  pyramids  occur  else- 
where in  Melanesia,  we  only  know  of  the  existence  of 
definite  pyramids  of  stone  in  Fiji. 

Stone  images  are  more  frequent.  As  in  Polynesia,  they 
may  form  part  of  houses,  especially  of  the  men's  houses, 
and  they  also  occur  among  the  ceremonial  objects  of  the 
Banks  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides,  where  they  are 
connected  with  the  organisations  known  as  the  Sukwe 
and  Mangge}  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  a  definite  example  of  the  associa- 
tion of  stone  images  with  pyramidal  burial-places  in 
Melanesia.  This  information  comes  from  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Fox,  2  who  has  recorded  the  presence  in  San  Cristoval  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  of  burial-mounds,  often  pyramidal  in  form, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  placed  images  in  human  form  carved 
out  of  coral.  We  have  here  just  such  an  association  of 
burial-place,  pyramidal  form  and  stone-image  as  through 
the  work  of  the  Routledges  we  have  now  come  to  know  in 
Easter  Island.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  San  Cristoval 
and  Easter  Island  are  two  places  where  there  has  been 
preserved  for  us  an  association  which  in  other  places  has 
been  broken,  so  that  pyramidal  form  and  stone  image  do 
not  appear  together.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
dissociation  of  elements  of  culture  which  occur  together 
in  San  Cristoval  and  Easter  Island  is  only  apparent,  and 
that  the  two  features  will  be  found  together  elsewhere. 
The  place  where  the  evidence  in  this  direction  is  most 
definite  is  the  Marquesas,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
American    Expedition    which    is    now    investigating    the 

*  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ethics,  art. 
"  New  Hebrides." 

*  Personal  communication  to  Professor  Elliot  Smith  and  myself. 
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ethnography  and  archaeology  of  these  islands  will  obtain 
definite  evidence  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

If  the  future  should  show  the  association  elsewhere  of  the 
three  features  of  burial-place,  pyramid  and  image  of  stone, 
the  case  for  a  common  origin  will  become  still  stronger 
should  it  reveal  a  motive  for  the  meaning  of  the  image  similar 
to  that  of  San  Cristoval.  In  this  island  the  stone  image 
is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  dead  chief  who  is 
buried  in  the  pyramidal  mound  it  surmounts,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  soul  or  ghost  of  the  dead  man  has  its 
abode  in  the  image.  This  suggests  a  motive  for  the  presence 
of  the  statues  on  the  dku  of  Easter  Island.  In  other  parts 
of  Melanesia,  as  in  Ambrim,  we  know  that  the  ghost  of  a 
dead  man  is  believed  to  go  into  an  image  in  human  form. 
In  Ambrim  these  statues  are  not  situated  on  burial-places, 
but  are  connected  with  an  institution  called  the  Mangge, 
an  organisation  which  has  a  cult  of  the  dead  as  its  motive. 
Ambrim  and  San  Cristoval  suggest  that  the  great  statues 
of  Easter  Island  were  made  in  order  that  they  should  act  as 
abiding-places  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  over  whose  bodies 
they  watch. 

I  can  now  return  to  the  problem  raised  by  the  presence 
of  two  chief  kinds  of  ahu.  There  are  two  main  possibilities. 
One  is  that  the  two  modes  of  burial  belong  to  different 
cultures.  The  other,  and  the  more  probable,  is  that  the 
pyramidal  form  of  burial-place  was  that  proper  to  the 
culture  of  the  people  who  introduced  the  practice  of 
stone-working,  but  that  when  the  statues  increased  in  size 
the  original  form  of  pyramid  was  unable  to  bear  their 
weight,  and  a  process  was  set  in  action  which  produced  the 
platforms  or  terraces  upon  which  the  images  stood.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  Oceanic  culture, 
however,  that  the  people  should  have  continued  to  use  the 
pyramidal  form  when  no  image  was  made,  and  that  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  monuments  of  this  kind  was  of 
considerable    strength    is    suggested    by    the    use    of    the 
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pyramidal  form  when  it  became  necessary  to  reconstruct 
dilapidated  aku  of  the  platform  variety. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  mterpretation  of  the  association  of 
burial-place,  pyramid  and  image  in  Easter  Island  and  San 
Cristoval  it  will  become  necessary  to  understand  why  the 
human  image,  which  is  not  very  conspicuous  in  the 
Solomons,  should  have  become  the  imposing  statue  of 
Easter  Island.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  images 
occur  especially  in  three  small  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Easter  and  Pitcairn  Islands  and  Lavaivai,  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  large  image  of  Mangaia,  and  according  to 
Moerenhout  large  statues  once  existed  in  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  but  even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  understand  why  the  images  should  be  so  large  in  tiny 
islets  such  as  Easter  Island  and  Pitcairn. 

According  to  the  view  here  put  forward,  the  images  are 
the  expression  of  an  art  which  was  introduced  into  many 
parts  of  the  Pacific.  In  large  islands,  such  as  the  Marquesas 
and  Tahiti,  the  stone-workers  would  find  many  outlets  for 
their  energy  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  and 
artistic  impulses.  There  would  be  no  reason  why  any  one 
element  of  their  culture  should  undergo  hypertrophy  ; 
why  their  energies  should  take  the  direction  of  magni- 
fying the  images  which,  as  I  suggest,  they  may  have 
trusted  their  souls  would  occupy  when  they  were  no 
longer  living. 

A  little  place  like  Easter  Island,  on  the  contrary,  would 
give  no  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  immigrants  in  an 
economic  or  social  direction.  The  volcanic  soil  would  soon 
provide  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  such  foods  as  were 
either  there  already,  or  were  provided  by  plants  they  had 
brought  with  them.  We  know  that  the  supply  of  timber 
was  so  scanty  that  the  people  were  driven  to  depend  upon 
driftwood  to  make  their  canoes,  and  still  find  it  difBcult  to 
obtain  sufficient  wood  to  cook  their  food.  Even  if  they 
had  not  already  possessed  the  practice  of  using  stone  for 
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the  construction  of  their  ceremonial  objects,  they  might 
have  been  driven  to  use  this  material  in  the  satisfaction 
of  their  religious  needs.  Havirxg  unlimited  time  and 
copious  supplies  of  the  stone  they  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  burial-places  and  images,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  immigrants  should  have  sought  to 
enhance  their  importance  through  the  feature  of  size  just 
as  was  done  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  when  they 
contrived  the  pyramids  within  which  their  bodies  were  to 
rest.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  immigrants 
stranded  in  a  tiny  island,  perhaps  among  an  earlier  popu- 
lation inferior  to  themselves  in  culture,  should  have 
succeeded  in  transmitting  their  zeal  and  desire  for  (fom- 
memoration  to  their  descendants. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  statues  of  Easter  Island  we 
cannot  expect  certainty  when  we  seek  for  the  motive  which 
inspired  people  of  long  ago.  But,  if  the  statues  were  tO' 
serve  as  resting-places  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the 
limitation  of  activities  in  other  directions  provides  a  reason 
for  the  presence  of  these  images  in  islands  so  small  that 
it  must  have  been  difficult  to  find  that  interest  which 
makes  human  activity  possible.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  interest  in  life  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,^ 
I  would  even  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  because  the 
people  found  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  the  construction 
of  these  monuments  that  they  were  able  to  persist  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  their  society. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  discovery  of  the  Routledges 
that  it  is  only  the  statues  of  the  burial-places  which  were 
surmounted  by  the  crowns,  and  I  propose  now  briefly  to 
consider  this  special  feature  of  the  statues.  Several 
students  of  anthropology  have  been  stimulated  by  the  work 
of  the  Routledges  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of  these 
crowns  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  hats.     Mr. 

^  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  "  The  Dying  out  of  Native  Races,"  Lancet,  vol. 
cxcviii.,  1920,  pp.  42  and  109. 
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Henry  Balfour  ^  supposes  that  they  represent  hair  and 
Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  ^  that  they  are  wigs.  The  crowns 
are  made  of  a  material  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  statues,  being  composed  of  a  vesicular  red  tufa,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  bases  his  conjecture  that  they  represent  hair 
on  the  supposition  that  this  tufa  resembles  the  frizzly 
Melanesian  hair.  He  supposes  that  the  red  colour  was 
intended  to  imitate  the  orange-yellow  colour  which  is 
now  frequently  produced  in  the  Pacific,  and  especially  in 
the  Solomons  and  New  Guinea,  by  bleaching  with  hme. 
The  cyhndrical  shape  is  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of 
rolhng  the  crowns  from  the  place  where  they  were  manu- 
factured to  the  images  upon  which  they  were  to  be 
superposed. 

This  hypothesis  altogether  failo  to  explain  why  the 
crowns  are  found  only  on  the  statues  of  the  burial-places 
and  not  on  those  which  lined  the  roads.  Moreover,  it 
involves  the  supposition,  which  I  believe  to  be  contradicted 
by  all  we  know  of  such  societies  as  those  of  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia,  that  the  people  went  to  the  vast  trouble  of 
constructing  these  crowns  through  the  aesthetic  motive 
that  the  hair  of  the  statues  should  resemble,  and  even  then 
only  very  distantly,  the  hair  of  living  man. 

I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  motive  strong  enough  to 
have  led  the  makers  of  the  statues  to  add  these  crowns  and 
transmit  the  necessity  for  their  manufacture  to  their 
descendants.  Religion  alone  is  able  to  provide  such  a 
motive,  and  an  observation  of  Tautain  ^  in  the  Marquesas 
confirms  the  conclusion,  already  suggested  by  the  locality 
of  the  crown-bearing  statues,  that  the  religious  motive 
in  this  case  arose  out  of  the  cult  of  the  dead.  In  the 
Marquesas  a  great  stone  is  placed  as  a  sign  of  mourning  on 
the    head    of    the    image    representing    a   dead    man.     As 

*  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxviii.  (1917),  p.  369. 

*  Nature,  vol.  cv.  p.  584  (July  8,  1920). 

*  L'Antkropologie,  t.  viii.,  1897,  p.  677. 
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Tautain  notes,  the  Marquesan  custom  points  to  the  "  hats  " 
of  Easter  Island  being  signs  of  mourning  and  of  death. 

If  the  crowns  of  the  statues  of  Easter  Island  are  head- 
coverings  definitely  associated  with  the  function  of  the 
images  as  representations  of  the  dead,  we  should  expect  to 
find  head-coverings  or  hats  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
dead  elsewhere.  It  is  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
Oceanic  history  which  I  have  put  forward  elsewhere  ^ 
that  the  ghost-societies  of  Melanesia  embody  the  cult  of 
the  migrants  who  were  responsible  for  the  stone-work  of 
this  region.  We  can  look  to  these  organisations  for  guid- 
ance concerning  the  beliefs  of  the  people  who  introduced 
the  art  of  stone-working  into  Oceania.  If  now  we  examine 
the  cults  of  these  ghost-societies  we  find  few  elements 
more  prominent  than  the  hats  which  are  worn  in  the  rites. ^ 
In  the  Sukwe  of  the  Banks  Islands  these  hats  are  so  pro- 
minent that  they  are  denoted  by  the  same  word,  tamate,  as 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  from  which  the  societies  take  their 
name.  Every  society  has  a  special  object  associated  with  it 
which  in  most  cases  takes  the  form  of  a  hat.  Moreover,  the 
plastic  representations  of  the  human  form  connected  with 
these  organisations  have  the  head  covered  with  a  hat  of 
which  characteristic  examples  are  shown  in  Plate  III., 
Fig.  I  of  Vol.  I.  of  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society. 

In  the  Matambala  societies  of  Florida  the  place  of  the 
tamate  of  the  Banks  Islands  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
figures  of  the  tindalo  or  ghosts,  though  we  do  not  know 
that  these  were  worn  on  the  head.  In  the  Dukduk,  again, 
of  New  Britain,  which  is  also  a  ghost  society  and  is  shown 
by  many  correspondences  of  belief  and  ritual  to  represent 
the  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands,  masks  are  worn 
which  correspond  with  the  tamate  of  the  southern  islands. 
The  members  of  the  Rukruk  of  northern  Bougainville,  a 

1  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society.    Cambridge.  1914. 
*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  go.     Most  of  these  hats  are  conical  in  form,  but  some 
are  more  or  less  cylindrical. 
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ghost-society  which  is  certainly  a  close  relative  of  the 
Dukduk,  wear  head-coverings  which  are  sometimes  cylin- 
drical in  form.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hats 
of  the  Banks  Islands  are  derived  from  masks  which  are 
often  more  than  head-coverings,  but  both  the  Tamate 
societies  and  the  Rukruk  show  how  important  a  place  is 
taken  in  the  beliefs  of  those  who  wear  them  by  that  part  of 
the  mask  which  covers  the  head,  a  belief  which  follows 
naturally  from  the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  head 
throughout  Oceania.^ 

If  I  am  right  in  my  general  position  that  the  statues 
of  Easter  Island  are  only  hypertrophied  examples  of  the 
images  of  the  people  who  introduced  the  art  of  stone- 
working  into  the  Pacific,  we  are  provided  with  a  fully 
sufficient  motive  for  the  presence  of  crowns  or  hats  on  the 
statues  of  Easter  Island.  Moreover,  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  hats  of  Melanesia  are  associated  with  a 
cult  of  the  dead,  and  it  therefore  becomes  natural  that 
these  crowns  should  only  occur  on  the  statues  of  the 
burial-places  of  Easter  Island  and  should  not  be  present 
on  the  statues  which  are  shown  by  their  locality  to  have 
had  a  different  purpose.  Moreover,  the  head-coverings 
of  the  Rukruk  of  Bougainville  and  the  tamate  of  the  Banks 
Islands  provide  parallels  for  the  cyhndrical  form  of  the 
crowns  of  Easter  Island.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume, 
as  does  Mr.  Balfour,  that  this  shape  was  adopted  in  order 
that  the  crowns  might  be  rolled  from  their  place  of  manu- 
facture to  the  images  upon  which  they  were  to  be  placed. 
Their  form  is  one  proper  to  their  function  as  head-coverings 
of  images  representing  the  dead. 

If  the  sculptors  of  Easter  Island  put  hats  on  their  statues 
because  these  were  the  proper  attribute  of  representations 
of  the  dead,  we  have  an  all-sufficient  motive  for  their  choice 
of  a  material  different  from  that  of  which  the  other  parts 

1  The  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  261,  etc.  See 
also  Dreams  and  Primitive  Culture.    Manchester,   191 8. 
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of  the  statues  were  made.  Mr.  Balfour  supposes  that  the 
sculptors  chose  for  this  purpose  a  vesicular  red  tufa  in 
order  to  imitate  bleached  Melanesian  hair.  Let  us  inquire 
whether  Polynesian  culture  may  not  provide  a  more 
probable  motive  for  the  choice  of  this  material. 

I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  well-known  head- 
dresses of  Polynesia.  Those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
especially  familiar  objects  in  museums,  though  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  no  example  is  known  with  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  crowns  of  Easter  Island.  I  have  not  so  far  brought 
them  into  the  argument  because  we  have  no  evidence  of 
their  connection  with  the  dead,  which  forms  so  definite  a 
link  between  the  statues  of  Easter  Island  and  the  hats 
and  images  of  the  ghost-societies  of  Melanesia. 

The  close  resemblance  in  form  between  some  of  the 
head-coverings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  hats  of  the 
Banks  Islands,  however,  suggests  that  they  have  a  common 
origin,  and  it  therefore  becomes  significant  that  the  head- 
coverings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  made  of  red  or 
orange  feathers,  while  red  feathers  are  also  used  in  the 
head-dresses  of  Samoa.^  If  we  are  to  seek  a  special  motive 
for  the  choice  of  red  vesicular  tufa,  I  should  prefer  to  look 
to  the  red  feathers  of  the  head-dresses  of  other  parts  of 
Polynesia  rather  than  to  the  artificial  orange-yellow 
colour  produced  by  bleaching  the  hair  in  New  Guinea, 
in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia,  and  more  rarely  in  Polynesia. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
hats  rather  than  hair  as  the  prototype  of  the  crowns  of  the 
statues  of  Easter  Island,  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
some  relation  between  them  and  hair  cannot  be  excluded. 
But  this  relation  is  almost  certainly  of  a  kind  very  different 
from  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Everard  im 
Thurn.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  cutting  the  hair 
into  fanciful  shapes  and  changing  its  colour  by  various 
dyes,  which  are  practised  in  several  parts  of  Oceania,  have 
^  J,  B.  Stair,  Old  Samoa.     London,  1897,  p.  117. 
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a  purely  aesthetic  motive.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
however,  a  man  who  personated  a  deity  fashioned  his  hair 
in  a  manner  called  niheu.^  Red  clay  was  mixed  with  his 
hair  to  which  was  sometimes  added  that  of  another  person. 
Decoration  of  the  head,  especially  with  a  red  pigment 
specially  prepared,  was  also  prominent  in  the  men's 
societies  of  the  Banks  Islands,^  and  this  suggests  the 
connection  of  decoration  of  the  hair  with  the  beUef  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  head.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  Fiji,  where  the  cutting  of  the  hair  into  strange 
shapes  was  very  highly  developed,  the  hairdresser's  hands 
were  tabu  from  touching  his  food  whenever  he  was  following 
this  occupation.^  It  is  possible  that  the  hats  of  the  Sukwe 
and  Tamate  societies  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  various 
modes  of  altering  the  appearance  of  the  hair  are  only 
different  expressions  of  religious  ideas  connected  with  the 
head. 

This  may  also  be  true  of  the  wigs  of  Fiji  and  Samoa. 
The  Samoans  used  three  different  kinds  of  wigs  as  head- 
dresses in  war  and  at  their  dances,*  but  we  know  too  little 
about  their  function,  both  here  and  in  Fiji,  to  allow  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  they  may  have  had  a  religious  motive. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
statues  without  crowns  which  occur  on  the  roads  and  in 
isolated  situations  in  Easter  Island.  The  argument  of 
this  paper  points  to  the  absence  of  a  crown  on  these  statues 
as  being  due  to  their  less  sacred  nature,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  absence  of  the  function  possessed  by  the  statues  of 
the  ahu  as  abiding-places  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  standing  statues  of  Rano  Raraku  ^ 

'  David  Malo,  Hawaiian  Antiquities.     Honolulu,  pp.  215,  235. 
^  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  i.  137. 

^  Thomas  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians.  London,  1858,  vol.  i. 
P-  157- 

*  J.  B.  Stair,  Old  Samoa.     London,  1897,  p.  121. 

*  The  Mystery  of  Easter  Island,  p.  182. 
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near  the  quarries  have  no  crowns.  Mrs.  Routledge  tells 
me  that  she  thinks  these  may  have  been  representations 
of  the  bird-men,  that  is  of  Hving  persons,  and  if  this  be  so, 
the  absence  of  hats  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  view 
put  forward  in  this  paper  that  the  crowns  are  signs  of  the 
function  of  the  images  as  representations  of  the  dead. 

The  only  clue  I  can  give  to  the  motive  for  the  statues 
of  the  roads  is  a  suggestion  made  by  Moerenhout.^  This 
writer  believes  that  the  statues  of  Easter  and  Pitcairn 
Islands  and  of  Lavaivai  represent  the  minor  gods  called 
iii  in  Tahiti.  In  this  island  images  of  the  tii  mark  the 
limits  of  earth  and  sea  and  are  believed  to  prevent  their 
reciprocal  encroachment.  The  situation  of  the  statues 
of  the  ahu  of  Easter  Island  with  their  backs  to  the  sea  may 
possibly  fit  with  this  idea.  It  suggests  that  the  tii  of 
Tahiti  may  be  the  representatives  of  such  statues  as  those 
of  Easter  Island  and  that  the  statues  of  this  island  were 
believed  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  that 
part  of  the  island  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  It  is  possible  that  some  similar  idea  may 
have  formed  the  motive  for  the  presence  of  the  hatless 
statues  of  other  parts  of  the  island.  Moerenhout  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  images  of  Lavaivai  which 
enabled  him  to  detect  the  relation  between  the  colossal 
statues  and  the  iii^  but  he  does  not  reveal  the  special 
feature  of  the  statues  of  Lavaivai  which  led  to  this  recog- 
nition. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
images  of  this  island  were  or  were  not  surmounted  by 
crowns.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

^  Voyages  aux  ties  du  grand  ocean.     Paris,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
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Glastonbury  and  the  Grail  Legend. 

The  publication  of  Miss  Weston's  new  volume  of  Arthurian 
research  From  Ritual  to  Romance,  and  the  summing  up  of  her 
conclusions  represented  therein,  seem  to  proclaim  the  time 
ripe  for  a  consideration  of  the  Grail  Legend  in  its  special  con- 
nection with  the  Glastonbury  neighbourhood.  Miss  Weston's 
theory  that  the  curious  details  of  the  Grail  pageant  arise  from 
actual  incidents  of  long-forgotten  ritual — or  more  properly, 
ritual  forgotten  only  by  the  general  public — has  forced  on  us 
the  question  :  is  it  possible  now  to  point  to  any  place  in  England 
as  having  been  at  one  time  an  important  centre  of  these  rites, 
and,  if  so,  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  Glastonbury 
might  have  been,  in  remote  ages,  such  a  centre  ? 

It  has  so  long  been  the  fashion  to  treat  the  Glastonbury 
element  in  the  story  as  spurious,  as  a  piece  of  flagrant  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  monks  who  had  adopted  a  particular 
legend  to  serve  their  own  ends,  that  some  little  courage  is 
required  to  suggest  a  new  theory  ;  but  there  are  certain  curious 
and  interesting  details  which  it  might  be  profitable  to  discuss, 
and  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  local  legends  and  evidence  of 
all  kinds  have  been  systematically  overlooked. 

The  question  is  such  a  vast  one  that  it  cannot  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  ;  but  one  must, 
I  think,  leave  out  the  Christian  or  pseudo-Christian  aspects 
of  the  legend  altogether — at  any  rate  for  the  present.  It  might 
be  convenient  to  start  with  the  fact  that  local  tradition  and 
old  writers  give  the  place  three  names  :— Ynyswytrin,  the  Glassy 
Island  ;  Avalon,  the  Island  of  Apples  ;  and  Glaestingaburgh, 
or   Glastonbury,    the    last   being   the   Saxon    designation,   said 
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sometimes  to  be  a  rough  translation  of  Ynyswytrin,  sometimes 
to  mean  the  town  or  home  of  an  ancient  deity  called  Glaest, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cunedda.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  one  of 
these  two  explanations  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avalon 
and  Ynyswytrin  were  synonymous  terms  for  one  place,  and 
that  whether  or  no  that  place  were  Glastonbury,  they  were 
so  understood.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Chrestien  de 
Troyes  says  of  Maheloas  de  I'lsle  de  Voirre  that  he  '^  de  Visle 
d' Avalon  fu  sire,'''  showing  that  at  least  the  connection  was 
clear  in  his  own  mind,  I'lsle  de  Voirre  being  surely  the  Glassy 
Island,  Ynyswytrin  ?  This  Maheloas  has  been  identified  with 
the  Melwas  of  the  Estiva  Regio,  that  Maelgwn  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  Arthur's  Queen  to  Glastonbury.  I  only  quote 
this  to  show  how  mediaeval  writers  may  possibly  have  thought 
of  Glastonbury.  The  name  Avalon  may  be  called,  perhaps,  a 
much  disputed  word.  Written  sometimes  "Avallon,"  it  is  now 
derived  from  the  Welsh  word  for  "  apple,"  now  from  the  name 
of  the  god  Avallach,  who  is  vaguely  said  to  have  dwelt  there  ; 
but  we  know  that  .Avallach,  though  a  subaquatic  deity,  was 
"  he  of  the  apple-tree,"  so  that  these  two  theories  should  not 
exclude  each  other.  Mr.  Waite's  statement  in  The  Hidden 
Church  of  the  Holy  Grail  (p.  442)  is  of  interest  here  : — 

"  The  Druidic  secret  was  symbolized  by  the  term  Afalon, 
which  means  the  Apple  Orchard." 

May  we  not  conjecture  that  Avalon,  Avallon,  or  Afalon  was  a 
sacred  name  given  to  the  Island  by  the  priests,  and  that  the 
other  name,  Ynyswytrin,  was  the  one  used  by  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  the  place  who  were  outside  the  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  }  Avallach  would,  of  course,  be  the  god  of  such 
a  locality,  and  this  is  perhaps  slightly  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
"  Avalon  "  as  one  of  the  many  names  for  the  Celtic  Other 
Country. 

Your  readers  will  remember  the  papers  that  formerly  appeared 
in  this  organ  on  "  The  European  Sky  and  Tree  God  "  by  Mr.  Cook 
—papers  which  connected  the  apple-tree  of  Avallach  with  the 
various  magic  trees  of  Irish  legend  and  with  the  Breaking  of 
the  Branch  in  the  Grove  of  Nemi.  Glastonbury  tradition  now 
has  but  one  sacred  tree,  the  Holy  Thorn  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
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has  completely  ousted  the  apples  of  Avallach  excepting  in  a 
very  vague  and  general  way.  We  know  the  Thorn  as  the 
symbol  of  Urien,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  old  English  poem 
of  Yii'ain  and  Gawain  should  mention  the  magic  tree  of  Ywain's 
fountain-challenge  as  a  thorn-tree  !  Is  there  not  here  some  close 
link  between  Glastonbury  Thorn,  the  Apple  of  Avallach,  and 
those  other  trees  in  the  same  category  cited  by  Mr.  Cook  } 

Sir  John  Rhys  identified  Urien,  Bran,  and  Uther  Pendragon 
as  different  aspects  of  the  beheaded  god,  "  the  half-dead  king." 
Mr.  Nutt  has  shown  how  the  story  of  the  Voyage  of  Bran 
became  the  story  of  the  Voyage  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  needless 
to  retrace  this  ground  ;  but  some  curious  local  ghost  stories 
found  at  Glastonbury  are  worth  quoting  in  this  connection. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  geo- 
graphical aspect  of  the  place  very  briefly.  Glastonbury, 
roughly  speaking,  consists  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  three 
hills,  rising  from  a  perfectly  fiat  plain,  which  is  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  and  from  marsh  saltings.  The  chief  hill,  Glaston- 
bury Tor,  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  landscape  in  this  part 
of  Somerset,  and  rises  some  seven  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  conical  in  shape,  but  so  strangely  formed  that  it  looks 
quite  different  from  every  direction,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
worthy  home  for  a  deity  of  such  shape-shifting  powers  as 
either  Avallach,  Urien-Bran,  or  the  Grail  King  of  the  Romances. 
Its  northern  spur  is  called  Chalice  Hill,  and  is  the  traditional 
hiding-place  of  the  Grail.  A  long  spur  to  the  South  West  is 
Weary  All  Hill,  where  St.  Joseph  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
Thorn.  The  ruins  of  the  great  Abbey  are  deep  in  the  hollow 
of  the  valley. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  Richard  Whiting  or  Whytyng, 
the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  hanged,  drawn,  quartered 
and  beheaded  on  Tor  Hill,  in  the  company  of  two  of  his  monks, 
one  of  them  being  his  Prior,  John  Thorne.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  any  ghost  story  connected  with  these  unfortunate 
people  would  be  localized  on  the  Tor  ;  but  no.  Vox  populi 
has  assigned  a  definite  place  of  unrest  for  Abbot  Whiting,  and 
it  is  not  here.  Up  the  side  of  Chalice  Hill  runs  a  little  lane 
known  as  "  Dod  Lane,"  which  ends  abruptly  at  a  five-barred 
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gate  into  a  field,  and  on  this  gate  is  said  to  lean  a  headless  man 
"in  full  canonicals" — Abbot  Richard,  in  fact!  The  word  "Dod" 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  dead,"  and  the  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given  from  this  circumstance,  although  the  more 
prosaic  believe  the  lane  to  have  been  called  after  a  "  Miss  Dod  " 
who  lived  hard  by.  "  Miss  Dod  "  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
convincing  personality,  and  the  lane  may  well  have  been  so 
called  long  before  her  day — whenever  that  may  have  been. 
As  to  the  "  full  canonicals,"  I  think  that  I  am,  under  the 
circumstances,  entitled  to  pass  them  over  as  an  added  gloss 
merely. 

The  second  story  concerns  the  Abbey  Church  itself.  A 
corner  of  the  ruins,  towards  the  East  end  and  some  way  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  original  Church,  is  known  as  the  "  haunted 
corner  "  because  the  listener  at  a  certain  hole  in  the  masonry 
can  hear  St.  Dunstan  working  at  his  forge.  A  sound  like  the 
noise  of  a  blow-pipe  is  audible,  and  is,  of  course,  caused  by  the 
wind.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  my  reference,  but  either 
Warner  or  Collinson,  in  writing  of  Glastonbury,  mentions  that 
"  the  head  of  an  abbot  is  sometimes  seen  there,"  and  is  thought 
to  be  St.  Dunstan.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  connecting 
this  saint  with  a  bodiless  head,  and  one  would  sooner  expect 
it  to  be  the  head  of  the  mutilated  Richard  Whiting  ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  "  haunted  corner  "  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
forge  (and  it  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  in  Dunstan's 
day)  seems  to  point  to  the  more  famous  legend  of  the  saint's 
conflict  with  the  devil  whilst  working  at  his  forge,  and  to  imply 
that  Dunstan  may  have  thrown  his  tongs  in  the  face  of  some 
apparition  that  he  fancied  he  saw.  The  Glastonbury  folk 
appear  to  be  retelling  very  ancient  legends  with  new  names — - 
one  is  reminded  of  the  process  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Baring 
Gould,  when  the  "  White  Lady,"  traceable  to  Freyja,  becomes 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  some  local  celebrity.  The 
bodiless  head  and  the  headless  body  probably  belonged  in  far 
away  times  to  the  god  Urien-Bran,  the  "  half-dead  King." 
Possibly  all  stories  of  headless  apparitions  can  be  traced  to  this 
origin.  The  third  ghost  story  rather  confirms  this  ;  for  it  is 
rumoured  that  Prior  Thorne  "  walks  "  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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town,  and  presages  a  death  in  the  family  of  the  beholder — why 
is  never  explained.  It  is  most  likely  something  to  do  with  his 
name,  which  is  that  of  the  symbol  of  the  death-god. 

The  story  of  St.  Joseph  planting  the  staff  which  blossomed 
into  the  miraculous  Thorn  does  not  appear  until  fairly  late  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  "  mediaeval  " 
with  any  truth,  for  its  elements  are  Celtic.  It  is  not  found  in 
Wilham  of  Malmesbury,  who  relates,  however,  a  somewhat 
similar  legend  concerning  the  local  saint,  Benignus,  or  Beneen, 
an  Irish  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  This  youth,  seeking  a  hermitage, 
asked  his  master  for  instructions  and  was  bidden  by  Patrick 
to  travel  till  his  staff  took  root  and  grew,  and  this  happened 
on  the  outskirts  of  Glastonbury,  where  Benignus  consequently 
remained  until  his  death.  We  have  in  these  two  legends  the 
completion  of  the  collection  of  stories  made  by  Mr.  Cook  and 
Professor  Brown  in  their  articles  on  Owain  and  on  the  Sky-god, 
although  in  these  cases  the  stories  are  both  mutilated  and 
inverted.  Joseph  and  Benignus  plant  trees  instead  of  breaking 
branches  ;  but  in  either  case  the  tree  grows  from  the  staff  of 
the  saint,  and  these  two  authorities  have  pointed  out  that 
frequently  the  Broken  Branch  is  symbolized  as  the  staff  or  spear 
of  the  hero,  henceforward  associated  with  him  always.  Then, 
too,  the  hero  who  breaks  the  bough  and  challenges  and  defeats 
the  Guardian,  must  rule  in  his  place.  Whatever  may  be  the- 
truth  about  the  Glastonbury  Legend,  one  cannot  deny  that  both 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Benignus  of  Ireland  represent  strangers 
challenging  and  conquering  the  local  rulers  and  supplanting 
them  in  all  the  might  of  Christianity. 

Avallach  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  Norse  sea-god  AmloSi, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Amroth  in  S.  Wales.  His  country  and 
apple-tree  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  submarine.  This  might 
be  a  valid  objection  to  his  home  being  localized  at  Glastonbury 
or  anywhere  else,  however  sure  we  may  be  that  this  place 
represents  the  "  Avalon  "  of  the  Celts  ;  but  one  or  two  things 
should  be  remembered.  The  vanished  seas  and  swamps  all 
round  Glastonbury  once  made  of  what  is  now  an  inland  valley 
a  veritable  island,  probably  none  too  easy  of  access.  Various 
place-names  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Godney,  Athelney, 
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Middlezoy,  Western  Zoyland  and  Nythe,  recall  this  long  past 
condition  of  things  ;  and  the  flat  fields  surrounding  the  Tor  are 
still  called  the  "  Meres  "  or  "  seas."  In  ancient  times  they  were 
called  the  "  Hazy  Seas,"  from  the  thick  fogs  which  arose  there, 
and  which  do  still  arise  over  the  reclaimed  land  ;  so  that  Avalon 
might  well  have  been  thought  of  as  a  hidden  "  island-valley  " 
disappearing  periodically  into  the  surrounding  water — no 
unfitting  dwelling-place  for  a  god  of  the  sea.  And  if  it  be 
objected  that  Avalon  was  merely  the  unlocalized  name  of  the 
Celtic  "  Happy  Otherworld,"  there  is  still  an  answer.  Glaston- 
bury, as  the  reputed  dwelling-place  of  gods  and  the  centre  of 
uncanny  rites,  may  well,  hidden  as  it  was  behind  its  fogs,  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  "otherworldly."  We  know 
how  many  of  the  islands  off  our  coasts  had  this  reputation. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  tales  of  fishermen  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  row  the  invisible  newly  dead  to  places  where  their 
spirits  might  find  rest.  The  late  Canon  Scott  Holmes  records 
how  the  dead  were  ferried  across  the  Hazy  Sea  to  Tor  Hill,  the 
gate  of  the  Otherworld,  or,  as  we  might  say,  to  the  "  inner 
Avalon."  Who  can  wonder  if,  to  the  dwellers  on  the  sur- 
rounding islands  and  opposite  coasts  Ynyswytrin  or  Avalon 
seemed  to  be  a  place  not  of  this  earth  }  Bran  himself,  son  of 
Leir  of  the  Infinite  Waters,  was  of  the  tribes  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  same  clan  as  Avallach  or  AmloSi.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  may  have  been  alike  in  nature  and  in  worship,  and  that 
the  thorn  of  Bran  flourished  side  by  side  with  the  apple  of 
Avallach,  perhaps  supplanting  it  in  importance.  , 

The  salient  features  of  stories  of  the  Owain  type  are,  of 
course,  the  challenge  of  the  stranger  at  the  well,  ford  or  bridge^ 
the  defeat  of  the  Guardian,  and  his  absolute  supplanting  by  the 
conqueror  who  takes  his  place  until  put  out  of  it  himself.  The 
analogy  of  this  story  to  the  ritual  of  the  Priest-king  of  Nemi 
is  now  familiar  ;  but  there  is  one  very  striking  example  which 
I  have  not  seen  catalogued — the  Arthurian  story  of  Balin  and 
Balan.  These  are,  as  we  know,  Northumbrian  heroes,  equated 
by  Sir  John  Rhys  with  Belinus  and  Brennus,  or  Beli  and  Bran, 
thus  linking  up  their  history  with  Ba'al-worship.  But  there  is 
no  indication  that  their  adventures,  such  as  we  know  them^ 
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take  place  in  their  own  country — on  the  contrary,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  the  brothers  are  far  from  their  home.  Their 
troubles  are  brought  about  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the 
Lady  Lile  of  Avelion,  and  these  two  women  are  the  same  as  the 
Modron  daughter  of  Avallach  of  Welsh  mythology.  Thus  we 
have  at  the  outset  a  connection  with  Avalon,  and  we  are  further 
told  that  in  the  place  of  their  death  Merlin  builds  the  Perilous 
Bridge  and  institutes  the  Lit  Merveil  of  the  later  romances.  This 
Lit  Merveil,  kept  at  Castle  Corbenic,  is  indubitably  the  same  as 
the  Bed  of  Ba'al  in  the  great  temple  of  Borsippa  ;  and  when  Sir 
John  Rhys  identified  Corbenic  miscopied  from  Caer  Vannawg 
as  Glastonbury  Tor,  the  Castle  on  the  Pointed  Hill,  it  may  be 
that  he  put  into  our  hands  a  master-key.  We  have  established 
Corbenic,  home  of  the  Grail  and  the  Lit  Merveil  or  Bed  of  Ba'al 
as  a  temple  of  Life  Cults,  and  the  two  theories  united  point  to 
Glastonbury  Tor  as  the  former  site  of  such  a  temple.  Allowing 
the  undoubted  Ba'al-worship  and  Phoenician  influence  in 
Ireland  and  Cornwall,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  this  particular 
religion  was  one  of  the  many  cults  of  a  kindred  nature  that  once 
held  sway  over  Glastonbury  or  Avalon,  especially  when  we 
know  that  the  village  of  Pilton,  some  miles  distant,  was  a  notable 
port  founded  by  Phoenician  merchants  who  traded  with  the 
Mendip  tin-miners,  and  are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  one 
of  their  gods  to  this  very  range  of  hills.  The  site  of  Pilton 
Harbour  is  still  pointed  out.     But  can  we  say  no  more  ? 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  into  account  the  mise-en-sc^ne  of  the 
various  fights  which  recall  the  ritual  of  the  Nemi  Grove. 

The  Irish  stories  and  the  story  of  Owain  place  the  scene  of  the 
encounter  at  a  well  or  pool,  sometimes  on  Upper  Earth,  some- 
times in  Land  Underwaves.  In  Balin  and  Balan  it  is  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  or  river  surrounding  an  island  ;  in  one  or  two 
other  Arthurian  examples,  such  as  Perceval  and  Lancelot,  it  is 
by  a  ford,  and  in  Perceval's  case  the  soul  of  a  bird-woman 
accidentally  slain  in  the  fight  is  cafried  back  to  Avalon.  Now 
the  confines  of  the  territory  actually  called  the  "  Isle  of  Avalon  " 
to-day  are  not  wide,  and  hardly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
Glastonbury  itself.  Their  western  extremity  is  bounded  by  a 
curve  of  the  River  Brue,  which  passes  between  Glastonbury 
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and  the  almost  adjacent  town  of  Street.  Here  the  river  is 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  vulgarly  called  "  Pomparles  Bridge," 
though  its  true  name  is  Pons  Periculosus.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  unknown  ;  but  the  position  of  the  bridge  is  suggestive,  for  it 
is  near  the  foot  of  Weary  All  Hill,  in  full  view  of  the  tree  planted 
to  commemorate  St.  Joseph's  Holy  Thorn,  and  in  former  times 
a  sentry  stationed  near  this  tree  could  see  and  attack  any 
stranger  coming  to  the  bridge. 

The  name  of  this  bridge,  so  strangely  recalling  the  Pont 
Perileux  of  the  Romances,  may  possibly  have  been  handed 
down  from  a  time  not  far  distant  from  that  in  which  the  priest- 
kings  of  Avalon  challenged  strangers  after  the  fashion  of  the 
priest-kings  of  Nemi.  The  Latin  name  need  not  have  been 
given  originally  by  the  monks,  as  though  there  are  no  traces 
of  Roman  occupation  in  Glastonbury  itself,  there  are  a  few 
such  traces  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  Street  is  the  Roman 
strata.  The  name  might  be,  however,  the  translation  of  a  native 
appellation. 

This  does  not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities.  We  find  in  the 
Perlesvaus  (which  alone  of  the  Romances  professes  to  have 
originated  in  Glastonbury  Abbey)  and  in  the  Conte  del  Graal, 
as  well  as  in  the  various  Lancelot  legends,  accounts  of  a  Grave- 
yard Perilous  which  faintly  echo  the  account  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  of  the  haunted  cemetery  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Miss  Weston  has  localized  this  place  in  the  North  of  England  ; 
but  if  a  ghostly  graveyard  full  of  unknown  horrors  were,  as  she 
suggests,  a  necessary  part  of  the  initiation  terrors,  then  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  more  than  one  of 
these  places  !  The  Graveyard  of  the  Conte  del  Graal,  though 
unlocalized,  is  connected  with  Glastonbury  by  indirect  implica- 
tions. It  is  in  a  country  which  was,  like  Glastonbury,  sacred 
to  the  Mother  of  God  ;  it  is  in  an  orchard  {vergier)  near  the  settle- 
ment of  some  religious  ;  and  it  is  near  that  Chastel  Orguelleux 
which  the  Elucidation  prologue  associates  with  the  Perilous 
Bridge.  And  here  the  mention  of  the  Perilous  Bridge  brings 
us  to  a  point  invariably  overlooked. 

A  very  vague  local  tradition  says  that  each  entrance  to 
Avalon  was  guarded  by  a  chapel  and  a  holy  well ;    and  a  few 
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scattered  remains  support  the  assertion,  such  as  the  "  holy 
well  "  in  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town,  the  Blood  Spring, 
between  the  Tor  and  Chalice  Hill,  the  Chapel  of  St.  James, 
now  a  cottage,  on  the  hill  called  Bove  Town,  and  the  remains, 
or  rather  the  site,  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bridget  of  Beckary, 
not  far  from  Pons  Periculosus.  Had  all  these  places  their 
guardians  in  pagan  times,  who  enacted  the  gruesome  ritual 
fight  with  the  newcomer,  and  are  the  Christian  chapels  late 
•erections  on  ancient  sacred  sites  ?  Of  Pons  Periculosus  and  the 
Blood  Spring  we  may  guess  as  much  with  a  practical  certainty, 
because  the  latter  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  local  legends 
of  the  Grail,  which  is  said  to  have  tinged  its  water  red  with 
the  Blood  of  Christ  as  It  dripped  from  the  Chalice.  It  is  a 
ferruginous  spring,  and  the  bright  red  deposit  of  iron  which  the 
water  leaves  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  legend  ;  but,  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  slopes  of  the  Tor  and  the  confines  of  the  town, 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  its  original 
purpose. 

It  is  impossible  here  not  to  mention  the  tree-shaded  fountain 
by  which,  in  the  German  poem  of  Lanzelet,  Lancelot  fights  and 
kills  the  father  of  his  wife — that  Iblis  who  corresponds  in  name 
to  Malory's  Elaine  of  Corbenic.  The  likeness  to  the  Owain 
fight  is  obvious,  and  suggests  that  here,  too,  we  are  hot  on  the 
track  of  a  misunderstood  ritual.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
examine  details  ;  but  since  the  fountain  or  ford-fight  is  also 
an  adventure  of  Perceval  or  Peredwr,  since  it  is  connected  with 
Balin  and  the  Lit  Merveil  and  Perilous  Bridge,  need  we  doubt 
the  kinship  of  the  stories  }  And  this  makes  me  think  that  one 
or  two  other  elements  have  entered  into  the  legend,  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  attention. 

Even  before  reading  Miss  Weston's  last  book  I  had  noticed 
the  affinities  between  the  Grail  story  and  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
to  which  she  draws  attention.  I  had  also  noticed  points  which 
•seemed  similar  in  the  Mithras  cult,  and  in  certain  Grecian 
mysteries.  I  looked  eagerly  through  From  Ritual  to  Romance 
for  remarks  on  the  Dionysiac  and  Orphic  ceremonies,  only  to 
be  disappointed  ;  and  I  looked,  also  in  vain,  for  notices  of  the 
initiations  at  the  sanctuary  of  Trophonios.     The  tree-shaded 
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wells  of  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  seemed  to  give  a  parallel  to  the 
earthly  wells  beneath  their  sacred  trees,  found  in  so  many 
temples  of  so  many  cults.  The  inspired  mantic  head  of  the 
murdered  Orpheus  recalled  the  inspired  head  of  Bran  in  the 
Welsh  myth,  become  now  the  ghostly  head  of  modern  Glaston- 
bury tradtion.  The  worship  of  Dionysos  is  so  plainly  a  Life 
Cult,  with  its  tree-worship,  its  sacred  ritual  meal,  and  its 
frenzied  women  corresponding  to  the  wallers  for  Tammuz 
and  the  weeping  maidens  of  the  Grail. 

I  would  now  make  one  last  suggestion. 

Sir  John  Rhys  equates  with  the  Grail  all  those  cauldrons,, 
cups,  baskets  and  dishes  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Gaelic  folk  and 
fairy-lore.  He  mentions  especially  the  Cauldron  of  Pwyll  Head 
of  Hades,  whose  rim  was  surrounded  by  pearls,  and  which  was 
kept  boiling  by  the  breath  of  nine  maidens.  Nine  maidens 
also  kept  the  skerry-quern  of  AmloSi,  or  Avallach,  which  seems 
to  have  been  also  a  property  of  the  Life  Cults,  and  Miss  Harrison 
connects  the  Nine  Muses  with  the  Maenads  and  Bacchantes, 
representing  the  women  of  the  Tammuz  and  Adonis  rituals 
and  the  Maidens  of  our  own  Grail  rites.  I  wish  to  make  what 
must  remain  a  tentative  suggestion,  that  Glastonbury  has 
unconsciously  and  unexpectedly  provided  us  with  a  tangible 
link  with  the  days  when  the  Life  Cults  were  celebrated  there. 
The  wonderful  Lake  Village  discovered  outside  the  town  is 
now  famous,  and  equally  famous  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  objects  unearthed  there,  the  "  Glastonbury  Bowl." 
This  is  a  fair-sized  bronze  bowl  of  perfect  workmanship,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  bosses  in  which,  at  regular  intervals,  a 
triangle  occurs.  There  are  three  triangles,  and  three  bosses 
to  each,  so  that  the  complete  number  of  balls  to  the  triangles 
makes  nine— the  number  of  the  women  who  watched  the  Caul- 
dron of  Pwyll,  of  the  women  who  guarded  AmloSi's  Quern,  of 
the  Muses  and  Maenads,  The  bowl  had  been  cracked  and 
mended  before  discovery,  and  it  was  found  in  what  had  evidently 
been  a  workshop,  with  flakes  and  fragments  of  bronze  lying 
round  it,  suggesting  that  it  was  newly  repaired  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  the  village.  Its  discoverers 
suggested  that  it  was  an   object  of  great  value  that  had  been 
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carefully  repaired  again  and  again.  If  Glastonbury  were  really 
a  seat  of  mysteries,  Druidic  or  otherwise,  it  should  not  be 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibilities  that  this  bronze  "  Glastonbury 
Bowl  "  might  have  been  a  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  rites,  and  sent  to  the  metal-workers  of  the  Lake  colony 
for  repair. 

Something  should  now  be  said,  however  briefly,  of  the  con- 
dition which  fostered  the  persistence  of  this  tradition,  even  in 
so  fragmentary  a  state  as  that  in  which  we  find  it  to-day.  It 
is  rather  a  difficult  matter  in  a  confined  space,  because  of  the 
many  questions  that  it  raises,  some  of  which  cannot  now  be 
touched  on. 

We  know  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  be  a  Celtic  foundation,  and 
we  know  that  it  was  already  very  old  in  the  early  days  of  the 
eighth  century,  as  it  was  spoken  of  as  "  Vetusta  Ecclesia"  by 
King  Ine.     Quite  briefly  the  facts  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  658  Cenwalk,  then  a  Christian,  conquered  the 
last  remaining  strip  of  country  that  stood  out  for  the  old  British 
princes,  the  chief  places  of  which  were  Malmesbury,  Bradford 
and  Glastonbury.  Any  subsequent  risings  of  the  British 
were  no  more  than  the  insurrections  of  beaten  rebels.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  what  followed  the  conquest  of  Glastonbury, 
except  that  Cenwalk  made  gifts  to  the  Church  there,  and  set 
a  Saxon  abbot  over  the  British  Culdee  monks.  This  militates 
against  the  idea  that  the  sanctuary  was  deserted  by  the  British 
clergy,  or  that  it  was  desecrated  by  the  invaders,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  Canon  Scott  Holmes.  Cenwalk  did  not  restore  the 
settlement  so  much  as  put  it  in  order,  bringing  it  into  sub- 
jection by  placing  there  as  its  head  Abbot  Hemgisles,  who  was 
brought  to  his  notice  by  Hedda,  Bishop  of  his  own  new  founda- 
tion at  Winchester.  For  a  few  centuries  this  state  of  things 
continued,  and  Celtic  and  Saxon  monks  lived  together  in  a 
Celtic  monastery  situated  in  an  old  Celtic  town  with  a  new 
English  name  ;  for  Avalon  or  Ynyswytrin  had  become  Glaest- 
ingaburgh.  In  the  ninth  century  St.  Dunstan,  a  native  of  the 
district,  made  radical  changes,  and  swept  away  the  last  of  the 
Culdees,  bringing  the  Abbey  definitely  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.     From  this  date  on  Glastonbury  was,  at  least  out- 
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warclly,  a  purely  Saxon  monastery,  until,  in  the  year  io8i, 
William  the  Conqueror  sent  there  Turstin,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot.  Turstin,  as  is  well  known,  was  removed  from  office 
in  disgrace,  because  his  enforced  alteration  in  the  method  of 
chanting  led  to  a  brawl  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  monks 
in  which  one  or  two  were  killed.  So  much  for  racial  feeling  ! 
Yet  a  century  later  race  hatred  seems  to  have  died,  and  the 
Norman  Abbots  of  Glastonbury  were  busily  propagating  a 
purely  Celtic  legend,  hostile  alike  to  their  own  people  and  the 
Saxons  whom  they  had  replaced,  and  shedding  no  glory  even 
on  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  a  legend,  moreover, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  was  looked  upon  but  coldly  by  the 
Church. 

Now  a  study  of  an  ordnance  map  of  Glastonbury  shows  that 
although  the  majority  of  local  names  are  Saxon  words,  one  or 
two  Celtic  names  do  survive,  mostly  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
western  borders  of  Avalon  proper — suggesting  that  the  Saxon 
invasion  came  from  the  East,  and  did  not  make  quite  such  a 
"  clean  sweep  "'  as  some  people  have  supposed.  This  in  its 
turn  implies  that  although  the  town  became  English  many  of 
the  native  inhabitants  remained,  and  we  know  for  certain 
that  British  monks  continued  to  live  in  the  "  Abbey."  Natur- 
ally, when  the  race-hatred  grew  cool  and  the  two  peoples 
intermarried,  the  traditions  of  one  became  the  traditions  of 
the  other,  and  the  Glastonbury-born  Saxon  was  proud  of  the 
Celtic  legends  of  his  home — as,  indeed,  he  still  is.  Many  a 
man  of  this  mixed  breed  must  have  entered  the  monastery 
between  the  days  of  Hemgisles  and  Turstin. 

It  is  to  these  unknown  people,  this  undercurrent  gathered 
from  the  populace,  that  we  should  probably  look  for  the  slow 
growth  of  the  Grail  Legend,  rather  than  to  the  men  of  high 
position  who  wrote  and  sang,  although  these  certainly  brought 
their  own  contributions.  Henry  II.,  who  was  interested  in 
all  that  concerned  Glastonbury,  who  visited  the  Abbey  and 
superintended  its  building  operations,  probably  brought  there 
in  his  train  some  of  the  men  who  wrote  Romances  and  gave 
the  legends  to  the  public.  The  Romances,  particularly  the 
works   of    Chrestien    and    his    continuators,    are    often   full    of 
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Glastonbury  local  colouring,  and  one  or  two  instances  rather 
suggest  first-hand  knowledge  and  information.  The  whole 
story  is  a  very  good  example  of  "  the  amazing  toughness  of 
tradition." 

Mary  A.   Berkeley. 
Cranbourne, 

Nr.  Salisbury. 


Folklore  Scraps. 
I  HAVE  collected  in  this  note  several  customs  and  beliefs  which 
I  have  come  across  at  different  times,  more  than  one  of  which 
puzzle  me. 

1.  Rabbits.  According  to  several  correspondents  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  (spring  of  1919),  the  following  belief  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  with  local  variants  :  To  secure 
good  luck  of  some  kind,  usually  a  present,  one  should  say 
■"  Rabbits  "  three  times  just  before  going  to  sleep  on  the  last 
night  of  the  month,  and  then  "  Hares  "  three  times  on  waking 
the  next  morning.  If  any  thing  is  said  after  the  first  words 
•or  before  the  second,  the  spell  will  not  work.  A  schoolmate  of 
my  wife's,  who  came  from  Lastingham,  Yorks,  took  this  quite 
seriously  ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  Yorkshire  in- 
formant disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  belief.  No  convincing 
explanation  has  yet  been  put  forward  so  far  as  I  know. 

2.  Weather  signs.  If  the  moon  in  its  earlier  phases  looks 
Avell-rounded,  the  weather  will  be  dry  ;  if  long  and  thin,  wet 
(Seaford,  Sussex). 

"  East  wind  begs  its  bread  and  dies  "  (Budleigh  Salterton, 
Devon).  The  east  wind  is  unfavourable  for  fishing,  and  it  is 
thought  unlucky  to  go  to  sea  while  it  is  blowing  ;  hence  the 
saying. 

A  peaked  mass  of  clouds  in  stormy  weather  is  called  a  Noah's 
Ark  at  Anderton,  near  Plymouth  ;  whether  anything  is  pre- 
dicted from  it  with  regard  to  the  weather  I  do  not  know. 

To  kill  beetles  brings  on  rain  (Killinghall,  Yorks  ;  perhaps 
some  one  particular  species  of  beetle).  One  of  my  children  had 
this  belief  from  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  1919. 
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3.  Calendar  customs,  etc.  The  mother  of  the  last  informant 
says  that  in  her  mother's  childhood,  i.e.  some  sixty  years  ago, 
old  people  held  that  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a 
house  on  Christmas  Day. 

To  fail  to  get  something  (sixpence,  thimble,  etc.)  out  of  the 
Christmas  pudding  is  a  sign  of  early  death  (Aberystwyth,  Dec. 
1919  ;  the  informant  was  a  Welsh  maid,  but  she  had  also  seen 
service  in  England). 

4.  Boots.  Left  on  the  stairs,  boots  or  shoes  foretell  illness, 
generally  of  their  owner  (same  informant  as  the  last  belief).  On 
a  table,  they  signify  a  quarrel  (Essex). 

5.  Folk-medicine.  To  cure  whooping-cough,  make  a  black 
dog  swallow  one  of  its  own  hairs  (Hornsea,  E.  Yorks,  about 
1885).  A  roast  mouse  was  considered  specific  in  Essex  ;  but 
this  belief,  though  still  remembered,  appears  to  be  no  longer 
acted  upon. 

6.  Fertility-charm.  The  first  house  a  newly-delivered  woman 
enters  will  shortly  have  a  child  (Oxford,  191 5  ;  the  informant 
was  a  maternity  nurse  some  sixty  years  old). 

7.  Leprechaun.  If  pursued,  a  leprechaun  will  run  down  a 
hole  ;  if  the  pursuer  thrusts  his  hand  after  it,  the  hand  will  be 
filled  with  cow-dung  (informant,  an  Irish  sergeant  in  a  Canadian 
regiment ;    I  do  not  know  what  part  of  Ireland  he  came  from). 

8.  Wedding  custom.  Lifting  the  bride  over  the  threshold  is 
still  practised  in  Yorkshire,  at  least  in  some  parts. 

9.  Action-song.  While  convalescing  at  Walmer,  Kent,  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  I  heard  a  child  recite  the  following  in  a  sort 
of  half-chant.  At  each  pause  in  the  verse,  indicated  by  a  dash, 
she  threw  a  ball  up  to  the  sloping  roof  of  a  shelter  and  caught 
it  again. 

"  Mademoiselle — went  to  the  well — 
Don't  forget — soap  and  towel — 
Wash  your  hands — wipe  them  dry — 
Say  your  prayers — look  in  the  sky." 

A  variant  of  the  last  half-line  was  "  jump  up  high." 

H.  J.  Rose- 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 
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The  Story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

I  DO  not  know  that  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves 
has  been  the  subject  of  special  examination,  and  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  to  some  student  of  folk-tale  more  fortunately  endowed 
with  leisure  than  myself  that  an  investigation  of  its  varieties 
might  lead  to  interesting  conclusions. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  Professor  Sayce's  note  in 
Folk-Lore,  xxxi.  p.  197,  to  the  Cairene  version  recorded  by  him. 
The  story  of  the  Forty  Thieves  inevitably  opens  with  the  story 
of  the  rich  and  poor  brothers  in  the  Arabian  Nights  no  less  than 
in  the  Cairene  variant.  The  purchase  of  a  house  by  the  rich 
brother  for  the  poor  brother's  wife  is  new  to  me  and  appears 
to  be  an  intrusive  element.  But  if  the  suggestion  is  that  this 
shows  evidence  of  relationship  with  the  XlXth  dynasty  Egyptian 
story  of  the  two  brothers,  Anpa  and  Batu  (Maspero,  Popular 
Stories  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  i  ;  Flinders  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales, 
second  series,  p.  36),  do  the  modern  and  ancient  stories  really 
coincide  .''  It  may  be  noted  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  story 
has  nothing  about  the  purchase  of  the  house,  while  the  modern 
lacks  the  essential  feature  of  the  attempted  seduction  and  sub- 
sequent denunciation  of  the  good  younger  brother  by  his  sister- 
in-law.  But  if  I  have  the  temerity  to  suspect  Prof.  Sayce  of 
a  lapsus  calami,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  throw  stones  ;  for 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  apologising  for  the 
foolish  and  careless  slip  by  which  in  Dawkins,  Modern  Greek  in 
Cappadocia,  p.  241,  I  attributed  the  miscounting  incident  to  the 
story  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

For  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  the  Two  Brothers,  it 
is  true  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  the  Ali  Baba  story, 
and  that  Prof.  Sayce's  Cairene  version  belongs  to  a  different 
variety  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  For  variants  of  the 
story  differ  not  merely  in  the  retention  or  omission  of  individual 
incidents,  a  difference  which  may  be  due  to  accidents  of  nar- 
ration, but  also  in  structure.  Two  types  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able :  A,  in  which  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the 
forgetting  of  a  password  [e.g.  Arabian  Nights)  ;  B,  in  which  the 
cause  is  due  to  miscounting  the  number  of  robbers  who  are  seen 
leaving  the  cave  [e.g.  Prof.  Sayce). 
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And  stories  of  class  A  fall  into  two  subdivisions  :  (i)  in  which 
the  password  is  the  name  of  some  plant,  (2)  in  which  it  consists 
of  some  other  magical  formula. 

A  further  small  point  to  which  an  investigator's  attention 
may  be  drawn  is  the  consistency  with  which  a  tree  appears  as 
the  hiding  place.  Sometimes  the  hero  is  concealed  in  the 
branches,  sometimes  in  a  hollow  trunk,  but  the  tree  nearly 
always  appears,  even  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  desert. 

Of  modern  Greek  variants  I  note  the  following  :  Dawkins, 
Modern  Greek  in  Cappadocia,  p.  447  (Silata),  is  too  poor  a 
version  to  classify  with  certainty,  and  'A.px(Xao<i,  Sivacro?,  p.  211 
(Sinasos,  Cappadocia),  is  not  at  present  accessible  to  me. 

Dawkins,  op.  cit.  p.  515  (Phalasa),  A  (i),  "  Open  Hyacinth. "^"^ 

Stamatiadis,  'EafjuaKo.,  v.  p.  598  (Samos),  A  (i),  "  Open  Tree." 
In  this  case  the  robber's  hoard  is  located  inside  the  tree. 

Z(oypa.(f)eio<;  'Aywi',  1.  p.  418  (Nisyros),  A  (2),  "Up  my  little 
rock — Down  my  little  rock." 

Dawkins,  op.  cit.  p.  363  (Ulaghatsh),  B. 

Ilupmo-ds,  iv.  p.  228  (  =  Geldart,  Folklore  of  Modern  Greece,. 
p.  9)  (Syra),  B. 

The  Turkish  version  recorded  by  Kunos,  Tiirkische  Volks- 
Mdrchen  aus  Statnbul,  p.  231,  belongs  to  group  A  (2),  the  magic 
words  being  tschanga — tschunga,  as  does  the  only  Indian  variant 
which  I  happen  to  know,  Knowles,  Folktales  of  Kashmir,  p.  267, 
where  the  words  composing  the  magical  formula  are  not  given. 
A  poor  Lithuanian  version  is  recorded  by  Jurkschat,  Litanische 
Aldrchen  und  Erzdhlungen,  i.  p.  76,  No.  38.  A  maiden  hidden 
in  a  tree  witnesses  the  robbers'  entry  and  exit.  The  password 
is  "  Open  Mr.  So-and-so  "  ;  the  narrator  had  forgotten  the 
magical  name.  The  heroine  enters  but  forgets  the  mountain's 
name.  When  the  robbers  re-enter,  she,  however,  successfully 
slips  out.  She  informs  her  friends,  but  when  they  visit  the  spot 
they  find  that  the  robbers  have  removed  the  treasure.  This  at 
first  sight  appears  to  fall  into  category  A  (2),  but  it  may,  like 
Grimm  No.  142,  "  Open  Mt.  Semsin,"  have  arisen  from  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  formula  of  the  Arabian  Nights  version. 
For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
Semsin,  is  an  echo  of  "  Open  Sesame."     In  the  Welsh  gypsy 
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variant  collected  by  my  friend  Dr.  John  Sampson,  and  referred 
to  Dawkins,  op.  cit.  p.  241  note,  the  password  Safe'un  (Taco 
Yek')  is  clearly  derived  from  the  misunderstanding  of  "  Open 
Sesame  "  printed  with  a  long  /  and  pronounced  by  some  un- 
skilful reader  "  Sefam."  Two  quotations  from  an  Ali  Baba 
version  in  Paspati,  Etudes  sur  les  Tchinghianes,  pp.  349,  422, 
have  been  identified  by  Groome,  Gypsy  Folk  Tales,  p.  li,  but 
they  do  not  indicate  to  which  type  the  story  from  which  they 
were  taken  belonged. 

Upon  a  priori  grounds  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  the 
original  form  of  the  story  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  A  (2).  The 
local  belief  in  the  magical  powers  of  Sesame  led  to  the  "  Open 
0  Simsim  "  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
this  form  of  the  spell  gained  its  popularity  in  Europe,  the  other 
flower  names  such  as  "Open  Hyacinth"  arising  from  accidents 
of  narration.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  miscounting  incident 
may  have  arisen  in  the  first  place  in  the  mind  of  a  narrator  who 
had  forgotten  how  the  catastrophe  was  brought  about  and 
supplied  a  rationalistic  substitute.  This  theory  of  development 
is,  however,  a  priori,  and  demands  a  severe  testing  by  the 
collection  and  examination  of  the  evidence,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  some  member  of  the  Society  might  find  this  a. 
useful  if  laborious  task. 

W.   R.  Halliday. 
The  University,  Liverpool. 


Prentice  Pillars:    the  Architect  and  his  Pupil. 
(Folk-Lore,  xxix.  219.) 
The  following  tale  is  interesting  in  connection  with  those  of  the- 
Architect  and  his  Pupil  : 

"  Tradition  relates  that  the  career  of  Jakanachari,  the  famous 
architect  and  sculptor,  began  when  Nripa  Raya  was  ruling  in 
Kridapura.  He  then  left  his  native  place  and,  entering  the 
service  of  various  courts,  produced  the  works  by  which  his 
fame  is  to  this  day  upheld.  After  his  departure  a  son,  Danda- 
kachari,  was  born  to  him,  who  when  grown  up  set  out  in  search 
©f  his  father,  neither  having  ever  seen  the  other.     At  Belur  the 
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young  man  found  the  temple  of  Chenna  Kesava  in  course  of 
•erection  and — as  the  story  goes — remarked  that  one  of  the 
images  had  a  blemish.  As  this  would  be  fatal  to  its  claim  as 
an  object  of  worship,  the  architect,  who  was  no  other  than 
Jakanachari  himself,  hastily  vowed  to  cut  off  his  right  hand 
if  any  defect  could  be  found  in  an  image  he  had  carved.  To 
tes^  the  matter  the  image  was  covered  with  sandal  paste,  which 
dried  on  every  part  save  round  the  navel.  In  this  on  exami- 
nation was  found  a  cavity  the  son  had  detected,  containing  a 
frog  and  some  sand  and  water.  Mortified  at  this  result,  Jaka- 
nachari cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  enquiries  as  to  who  his  critic 
was  led  to  the  unexpected  discovery  of  their  mutual  relation- 
ship. Subsequently  Jakanachari  was  directed  in  a  vision  to 
dedicate  a  temple  to  the  god  Kesava  at  Kridapura,  his  native 
place.  Thither  he  accordingly  returned,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
temple  completed  than  his  right  hand  was  restored."  B.  L. 
Rice,  Mysore  Gazetteer,  2nd  ed.  1897,  vol.  ii.  p.  185  et  seq. 

W.  Crooke. 


REVIEWS. 


Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Tod,  edited  by  William  Crooke.  3  vols. 
Oxford  University  Press.  London  :  Milford. 
Tod's  Rajasthan  has  long  been  established  in  the  estimation  of 
all  qualified  judges  and  in  the  affections  of  all  Anglo-Indians 
as  one  of  the  few  great  classics  produced  since  the  establish- 
ment of  British  supremacy  in  India.  And  this  position  it  will 
not  easily  lose  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  scholarship.  These  can  be  made  good,  and  are  made 
good,  in  the  present  edition  by  Mr.  Crooke,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  essential  merits  of  the  work,  which  consist 
in  the  enthralling  accounts  of  the  tribes  of  Rajputana,  their 
history  real  and  legendary,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic 
sympathy  with  a  noble  race  which  breathes  through  the  whole 
book. 

The  great  value  of  Tod's  work  at  the  present  day  consists 
in  the  fact  that  its  materials  were  collected  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  the  traditions  of  the 
Rajput  tribes  were  still  preserved  almost  intact.  These 
legends  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  recorded  history, 
but  they  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  tribes  were  formed  and  developed,  and  of  their  settlement 
in  the  country  to  \%hich  they  have  given  their  name.  The 
earlier  legends  are  filled  with  incidents  of  the  greatest  folklore 
interest,  which  are  not  lacking  even  in  those  of  later  date, 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  struggle  for  independence  with 
the  Mughal  Empire  and  to  the  devastating  invasions  of  the 
Mahrattas.     The  correspondence  with  historical  fact  becomes 
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closer  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  the  later  events  the  author  himself 
took  part  and  is  a  witness  of  first-class  importance.  And  even 
in  earlier  times,  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute 
corroboration,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  traditions  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  bards  or  orally  are  not  unconnected 
with  events  which  actually  occurred. 

For  example,  in  the  Annals  of  Mewar  (Vol.  I.,  p.  345),  in 
the  story  of  the  adventures  of  Prithiraj,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
refuge  with  Muzaffar  the  Sultan  of  Malwa.  On  this  Mr.  Crooke 
has  noted  that  there  was  no  contemporary  Sultan  of  Malwa 
of  this  name.  But  on  p.  361  we  are  told  that  Sultan  Bahadur 
of  Gujarat  invaded  Mewar  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  his  predecessor,  Muzaffar,  taken,  as  Tod  ex- 
plained, "  by  Prithiraj  and  carried  to  Rana  Raemall,  who 
exacted  a  large  sum  of  money  and  seven  hundred  horses  as  his 
ransom."  This  also  is  impossible,  as  Sultan  Muzaffar  II.  of 
'Gujarat,  who  reigned  from  1515  to  1525,  was  never  taken 
prisoner,  and  Prithiraj  died  in  1 508  while  Raemall  was  still 
Rana.  The  king  really  taken  prisoner  was  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Malwa.  In  15 17  the  power  in  Malwa  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Hindu  leader.  Mahmud  was  supported  by  Sultan  Muzaffar  of 
Gujarat,  who  took  the  capital  city,  Mandu.  Rana  Sanga  of 
Mewar  supported  the  Hindus,  and  in  1 520  he  defeated  Sultan 
Mahmud  and  carried  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Chitor,  but  treated 
him  well,  and  finally  released  him.  (See  the  Mirdt-i-Sikandari, 
Fazlullah's  translation,  pp.  106,  107.)  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  confusion  between  Muzaffar  and  Mahmud,  and 
between  Gujarat  and  Malwa,  was  natural,  more  especially  as 
a  few  years  later  (1530)  Malwa  was  conquered  and  annexed  by 
Gujarat. 

We  have  here  therefore  a  confused  memory  of  an  actual 
■event,  and  similar  confusion  occurred  in  other  cases.  The 
names  of  many  of  the  Sultans  of  Delhi  are  mixed  up  and  mis- 
dated, but  in  every  case  there  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  an 
actual  event.  There  was  no  doubt  much  exaggeration  and  some 
falsification  by  the  tribal  bards  who  desired  to  enhance  the 
glory  and  reputation  of  the  family  to  whose  interests  they  were 
devoted.     Such  inaccuracy  is   to  be  expected,  and  is  indeed 
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inevitable  and  universal  in  similar  cases.  Mr.  Crooke  has 
pointed  out  and  corrected  the  mis-statements,  and  given  the 
actual  facts  in  his  notes  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so, 
leaving  Tod's  inimitable  narrative  and  his  notes  intact.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a  work  of  this  kind,  whose  value 
does  not  depend  upon  historical  accuracy  but  upon  its  vivid 
representation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rajput  race. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  Tod's  "  Personal 
Narrative  "  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  Rajasthan,  and  of 
the  part  he  took  as  Political  Agent  in  helping  to  settle  the 
numerous  feuds  which  had  developed  during  the  anarchical 
conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Rajputs  and  combating  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  when  he  thought  it  unjust  or  injudicious.  His 
early  retirement  from  the  service  and  the,neglect  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  his  merits  may  probably  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  his  great  work,  which  perhaps  without  this 
period  of  comparative  leisure  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 

In  spite  of  his  numerous  mistakes  in  philology  or  ethnology, 
due  to  the  mistaken  theories  in  vogue  in  his  day,  Tod's  keen 
instinct  often  led  him  to  correct  conclusions  in  spite  of  the 
theories.  Mr.  Crooke  has  pointed  out  that  he  arrived  at  the 
firm  belief  that  the  Rajputs  were  of  Scythic  origin,  and  that 
this  belief  is  fully  justified  by  the  results  of  modern  research, 
which  tend  to  show  that  many  of  the  more  noble  septs  are 
descended  from  the  Hunas  and  Gurjaras  and  other  invaders 
from  Central  Asia,  and  that  the  tales  of  divine  or  royal  descent 
were  invented  after  their  gradual  adoption  into  the  Hindu 
confraternity.  The  importance  of  their  connection  with  the 
primitive  tribes  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Bhlls  and  Mlnas, 
and  of  the  part  taken  by  these  in  investiture  ceremonies,  is  also 
well  brought  out  by  Tod,  and  is  of  great  value  from  the  folk- 
lore point  of  view  as  accentuating  the  position  held  by  these 
autochthonic  tribes  who  were  believed  to  have  intercourse 
with  and  control  over  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature  in  their 
country. 

The  most  interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  Tod's  work  is 
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that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Sesodias  of  Mewar 
and  the  Rathors  of  Marwar.  Here  he  is  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent  ;  he  enters  into  his  subject  con  amove,  and  few  readers 
can  escape  from  the  charm  of  his  animated  narrative. 

The  original  edition  of  Rajasthan  is  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  the  Clarendon  Press  has  done  well  to  bring  out  this  excellent 
edition.  It  is  well-printed  and  in  a  convenient  form,  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  original,  though  reduced  in  size, 
are  well  reproduced. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  better  editor  than 
Mr.  Crooke,  who  is  admirably  qualified  by  his  experience  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  races  of  Northern  India  to  deal  with  all 
the  difficult  points  which  are  found  in  such  a  work,  and  he 
must  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 

M.  LoNGWORTH  Dames. 


The  Dendroglyphs  or  "  C.\rved  Trees  "  of  New  South 
Wales.  By  R.  Etheridge,  Junr.  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales.  Ethnological 
Series,    No.  3.     Sydney:  W.  A.  Gullick,  Govt.  Printer. 

The  custom  of  the  Australian  natives  of  carving  or  blazing 
trees  as  a  memorial  has  been  well  known,  and  has  excited  much 
interest  among  anthropologists.  But,  until  the  present  work, 
no  systematic  account  of  the  practice  had  been  attempted. 
This  work  by  the  curator  of  the  Australian  Museum  at  Sydney, 
and  issued  by  the  Government,  aims  at  supplying  the  deficiency. 
The  practice  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  New 
South  Wales,  as  a  map  with  the  sites  indicated  and  numbered, 
which  is  appended  to  the  book,  will  show.  Mr.  Etheridge,  who 
has  devoted  much  research  to  the  facts  and  is  particularly  well 
qualified  for  it,  divides  the  dendroglyphs  into  taphoglyphs, 
which  surround  and  record  graves,  and  teleteglyphs,  which  sur- 
round the  site  of  a  Bora,  or  initiation  ceremony.  From  their 
very  nature  these  memorials  are  liable  to  disappear  by  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  a  fire,  by  wilful  destruction,  such  as  no 
doubt  many  of  them  have  sufi"ered  at  the  hands  of  settlers,  or 
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lastly  by  their  own  perishable  nature  in  the  long  run.  Conse- 
quently none  of  those  now  extant  can  be  described  as  ancient  : 
the  great  majority  of  them  in  fact  have  been  made  since  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  as  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  evid- 
ence they  bear  of  being  executed  with  iron  tools,  though  some 
were  done  with  stone  adzes.  The  taphoglyphs  consist  of  more 
or  less  geometrical  figures  carved  either  in  the  bark  or,  after 
removal  of  the  bark,  on  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tree,  in 
the  exposed  sapwood.  Rhomboids,  chevrons,  herring-bones, 
spirals,  serpentine  and  other  shapes  are  illustrated.  The 
teleteglyphs  tend  to  be  more  elaborate,  even  where  only  such 
figures  are  executed  ;  but  they  often  include  outlines  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  even  very  rough  outlines  of  the  human  form. 

Mr.  Etheridge  has  been  at  much  pains  to  make  his  work 
complete  by  enumerating  and  where  possible  describing  as 
well  as -illustrating  every  known  example.  And  he  has  sought 
the  meaning  of  the  figures  and  the  exact  intention  of  the  carvers, 
unfortunately  with  very  little  result.  Scarcely  any  information 
could  be  obtained  from  the  natives.  They  specified  freely 
enough,  when  they  knew  it,  the  name  of  the  person  buried 
beside  the  taphoglyphs  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  carved  figures 
they  either  could  not  or  would  not  tell.  Little  could  be  gleaned 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dendroglyphs  either  with  one  another, 
or  with  the  designs  on  wooden  implements  or  weapons  or  on 
the  skins  used  for  clothing.  The  symbolism  therefore  remains 
unknown. 

The  teleteglyphs  are  slightly,  and  only  slightly,  more  explic- 
able. The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  about  them  that 
"  the  zoomorphous  designs  are  in  all  probability  totemic  ;  but 
amongst  the  quasi-geometrical  figures  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  totemic  and  non-totemic  glyphs.  If  the  former 
are  admitted  to  be  of  a  totemic  nature,  then  it  follows  that 
certain  specific  animals  were  totems  in  more  than  one,  and  pos- 
sibly in  several  tribes,  or  sub-tribes,  of  a  nation."  This  is  of 
course  probable.  It  seems  moreover  that  some  of  the  designs 
were  specially  intended  to  represent  the  food  forbidden  to 
young  men  after  initiation.  Some  of  the  anthropomorphic 
designs  were  stated  to  represent  Daramulun  or  Baiame,  both 
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supernatural  beings  who  interest  themselves  in   the  initiation 
ceremonies. 

The  distribution  of  the  tcleteglyphs  generally  coincides  with 
that  of  the  taphoglyphs  ;  but  judging  by  the  map  it  extends 
much  nearer  to  the  coast.  Whether  this  is  because  of  the  dis- 
appearance from  various  causes  of  the  taphoglyphs  Mr.  Etheridge 
does  not  say.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  custom  of  making 
teleteglyphs  was  centred  within  the  boundaries  of  the  group  of 
tribes  of  which  the  Wiradjuri  and  Kamilaroi  were  the  centre, 
that  it  was  "  apparently  filtering  through  to  contiguous  districts 
more  or  less  open  to  the  influence  of  those  nations,"  and  that 
nearly  half  of  the  sites  are  within  the  area  ascribed  by  Howitt 
to  the  four-matrimonial-sub-class  organization.  What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  this  combination  of  elements  of  culture  is 
another  question  ;  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be  important  in  further 
investigation. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  not  merely  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Australian  anthropology,  but  in  early  culture  generally, 
should  be  directed  to  this  work,  the  product  of  much  careful 
research  and  illustrated  with  so  many  splendid  illustrations. 
In  years  to  come  it  will  remain  as  the  only  record  of  these  efforts 
of  native  art,  beyond  the  few  specimens  preserved  in  museums, 
of  which  the  best  collection  is  happily  in  the  Australian  Museum 
under  Mr.  Etheridge's  own  care. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Das  Weib  im  altindischen  Epos  :   ein  Beitrag  zur  indischen 
und     zur     vergleichenden     kulturgeschichte.      von 
JoHANN  Jacob  Meyer.    Wilhelm  Hcims.     Leipzig,      191 5- 
M.  15. 
This  large  work  of  450  quarto  pages  aims  at  collecting  under 
various  headings  all  that  is  said  or  implied  in  the  Indian  epics 
about  women.    The  sections  are  :   The  Girl,  Limits  and  Methods 
of  Marriage,  Wedding  Ceremonies,   Married  Life,   the  Mother, 
Sexual  Relations  (in  some  detail).  Chastity,  Courtezans,  Love, 
the  Wife,  the  Physiology  of  Generation,  Child-birth,  the  House- 
wife,  the  Widow,   Woman   in   Misfortune,   the    Ideal  Woman, 
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the  Active  Woman,  Position  and  Value  of  Women,  View  of 
Woman's  Character,  the  Woman  a  Chattel,  Woman's  Power. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  general 
arrangement  ;  but  under  ^ach  head  the  author  gives  a  large 
collection  of  instructive  examples,  which  develop  in  a  natural 
way.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  of  interest  chiefly  literary,  but  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  list  given  above  a  fair 
idea  of  what  may  interest  them.  The  list  does  not,  however, 
show  all  that  may  be  found  ;  there  are  for  example  folk-tales 
to  be  found,  and  a  number  of  customs  or  superstitions  that 
illustrate  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  there  is  a  frog-maiden 
to  answer  to  the  western  swan-maiden  ;  and  students  of 
morality  will  find  much  to  ponder.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  have  the  evidence  of  those  great  unwieldy  poems  gathered 
together,  especially  for  those  who  cannot  consult  the  originals. 
The  book  may  stand  beside  Ploss's  Weih  as  a  fuller  study  on 
one  special  and  limited  sphere. 

W.  H.  D.   Rouse. 


Magic  in  Names  and  in  Other  Things,  by  Edward  Clodd. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1920.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Clodd's  practised  hand  here  gives  us  a  book  that  can  be 
read  by  anyone  and  will  make  everyone  think.  Following  the 
best  traditions  of  our  science  he  deals  mainly  in  facts  ;  and  a 
goodly  array  of  facts  they  are,  being  no  less  racy  in  themselves 
than  relevant  to  his  argument.  But  the  argument,  after  all, 
is  the  thing  that  matters.  The  facts  serve  merely  to  test  it. 
What  theory  of  magic,  then,  does  Mr.  Clodd  uphold  }  Very 
soundly,  as  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  he  postulates  that  primitive 
magic  implies,  not  a  crude  idea  of  physical  causation,  as  is 
required  by  the  view  that  magic  is  simply  "  pseudo-science,"  but 
rather  "  the  sense  of  a  vague,  impersonal,  ever-acting,  univer- 
sally-diffused power  which,  borrowing  the  word  for  it  common 
to  the  whole  Pacific,  is  called  mana."  As  Codrington  says, 
"  wizards,  doctors,  weather-mongers,  prophets,  diviners, 
dreamers,   all  alike,   everywhere  in   the  islands,  work  by  this 
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power."  Mr.  Clodd  recognises  a  pre-animistic  stage  in  the 
growth  of  rehgion  which  is  characterised  by  what  he  calls 
"  naturism,"  defined  as  "  belief  in  impersonal  powers."  Such 
powers,  for  all  that  they  are  "  the  stuff  through  which  magic 
works  " — involving  that  which  "  makes  or  brings  to  pass,"  as 
the  Omaha  say  about  their  very  similar  wakonda — are  never- 
theless without  the  individual  attributes  of  full-blown  gods, 
but  would  be  utterly  indeterminate  were  it  not  that  they  tend 
to  be  associated  with  particular  classes  of  things  which  form 
as  it  were  their  vehicles. 

The  name,  then,  is  one  such  vehicle  of  mana,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  to  the  student  of  the  development 
of  religion.  For  religion,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  an  activity 
that  seeks  to  attain  its  ends  by  way  of  symbols.  To  term  them 
symbols  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  religious  consciousness 
is  aware  that  in  all  its  rites,  whether  manual  or  oral,  the  actual 
things  done  or  said  stand  for  other  and  deeper  realities  of 
which  they  can  at  most  but  suggest  the  nature.  Meanwhile, 
the  less  gross  and  palpable  the  symbol  is,  the  better  able  is  the 
mind  to  grasp  that  the  inner  meaning,  and  its  outward  sign,  is 
the  true  object  of  the  experience.  Thus  an  oral  symbol,  such 
as  the  name,  as  compared  with  a  visible  one,  is  more  expressive 
•of  the  spiritual,  because  less  charged  with  irrelevant  reference 
to  the  material.  The  "  other  things  "  besides  names  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Clodd  are  certain  grosser  types  of  symbol  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family  group  as  the  name-symbol  in  that  one 
and  all  embody  the  sort  of  mana  whereby  that  true  inwardness 
of  the  individual,  his  personality,  may  be  wrought  upon  for 
better  or  worse.  Blood,  hair,  teeth,  saliva  are  tangible  things, 
and  may  stand  for  their  absent  owner.  The  portrait  is  not 
exactly  tangible — ^"though  Mr.  Clodd  finds  it  convenient  to  class 
it  under  that  head — but  at  least  it  appeals  to  that  externalising 
■organ  the  eye.  With  the  name,  however,  we  pass  over  into 
that  speech-world  which  is  the  psychological  cradle  of  the 
thought-world.  As  Mr.  Cornford  says,  in  a  fine  passage  which 
Mr.  Clodd  cites  on  his  title-page,  "  Language,  that  stupendous 
product  of  the  collective  mind,  is  a  duplicate,  a  shadow-soul, 
of  the  whole  structure  of  reality."     Nay,  it  is  only  by  an  effort 
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that  the  philosopher  perceives  his  sohdest  constructions  to  be 
but  symboHc  through  and  through,  so  that  his  world-formula, 
his  spell-word,  though  it  work  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  never 
works  out.  In  short,  in  philosophy,  in  science,  in  religion,  the 
truth  long  ago  dimly  recognised  by  the  medicine-man  concern- 
ing the  relativity  of  mana  must  always  hold.  Yet  the  secret 
of  human  power,  relatively  successful  though  it  be,  is  ever  the 
same — to  demand  more  of  the  actual  in  the  potent  name  of 

the  ideal. 

R.  R.  Makett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Ritual  to  Romance. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  Miss  Hull,  in  her 
review  of  my  book  [Folk-Lore,  xxxi.  163)  overlooks  the  fact 
that  I  am  dealing  solely  with  the  origin  of  the  Grail  itself,  not 
with  its  connection  with  Arthurian  tradition,  a  very  different 
matter.  Hence  a  discussion  of  the  probable  parallels  between 
the  latter  and  early  Irish  heroic  legend  lies  entirely  outside  my 
field  of  enquiry. 

I  hoped  I  had  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  any  possible 
connection  of  the  Grail  with  Mithraic  ritual  could  only  be 
secondary,  and  indirect,  through  the  medium  of  the  Attis- 
mysteries  ;  the  different  affiliation  is,  of  course,  with  the  latter, 
the  most  important  and  widespread  form  of  the  "  Vegetation  " 
Cult.  The  connection  between  the  Mithraic  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Magna  Mater  is  too  well  attested  for  dispute. 

I  knew,  and  had  already  criticized,  Miss  Murray's  supposed 
Egyptian  identifications,  pointing  out  that  they  were  based  on 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  Grail  literature.  The  parallels 
in  question  are  only  found  in  the  Grand  Saint  Graal,  a  late  and 
composite  text.  The  section  in  which  they  occur  was  shown 
by  Professor  Heinzel,  many  years  ago,  to  be  derived  from  the 
apocryphal  "  Acts  "  of  St.  Thaddaeus,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  I  think  it  quite  possible 
that  a  "  Conversion,"  and  a  "  Consecration,"  legend  (the  latter 
based  on  traditions  of  the  early  Coptic  Church)  may  have  been 
utilized  by  the  author  of  the  romance  in  question,  but  to  prove 
the  latter  point  Miss  Murray  should  have  made  enquiry  as  to 
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whether  the  special  features  upon  which  she  lays  stress  were 
in  the  Coptic  ritual  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  whether  they  are 
later  accretions  from  some  unknown  source  ;  this  she  has  not 
done.  In  any  case  her  arguments  could  only  affect  \\).t  provenance 
of  the  one  romance  in  which  these  features  are  found  ;  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Grail.  la 
dealing  with  so  vast  and  complex  a  body  of  literature  "  a. 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

Jessie  L.  Weston. 


OB  ir VARY 


We  regret  to  announce  the  deaths  of  the  following  well-known 
students  of  folklore  : 

Dr.  J.  Drummond  Anderson,  Litt.D.,  teacher  of  Bengali  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
in  1873,  and  served  until  1900,  chiefly  in  Assam.  He  published 
a  collection  of  Kachari  folk-tales,  of  Chittagong  proverbs,  and 
other  works  on  the  languages  of  North-East  India.  No  con- 
temporary Englishman  had  a  wider  knowledge  or  a  more  just 
and  discriminating  appreciation  of  Bengali  literature,  and  none 
was  more  delighted  to  watch  and  promote  the  advance  of  the 
Bengali.  To  great  knowledge  of  oriental  subjects  he  added  a 
charming  personality,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  students 
in  the  subjects  of  which  he  made  a  speciality.  Several  con- 
tributions by  him  on  the  folklore  of  Bengal  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  Folk-Love. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  Prof. 
W.  R.  Halliday  : 

"  By  the  death  of  F.  W.  Hasluck  in  February  1920  scholar- 
ship suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  He  possessed  a  singularly 
alert  mind,  unflagging  industry,  a  retentive  memory  and  a 
quick  imagination  disciplined  by  a  keen  critical  sense  and  a 
rare  intellectual  honesty.  Fertile  in  suggestion,  he  yet  in- 
variably subjected  hypotheses,  his  own  no  less  ruthlessly  than 
another's,  to  the  acid  test  of  fact  ;  patient  and  meticulous 
accuracy  distinguished  his  method  of  work.  Much  of  his 
learning  has  inevitably  died  with  him,  but  from  his  papers, 
kept  with  a  beautiful  order,  a  considerable  harvest  can  be 
gleaned  and  will  eventually  be  published.  They  include  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos  and  several 
valuable  papers  upon  Levantine  numismatics.  But  more  con- 
siderable in  bulk,  in  interest  and  importance  are  his  studies  in 
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Turkish  religion,  history  and  folklore,  in  particular  two  of  some 
length  dealing  respectively  with  the  little  known  heretical  sects 
of  Islam  in  Turkey  and  with  the  real  and  alleged  examples  of 
the  transference  of  Holy  Places  from  Christianity  to   Islam. 

"  For  the  field,  which  Hasluck  made  peculiarly  his  own,  he 
was  well  equipped.  He  had  a  wide  knowledge  at  hrst  hand 
of  men  and  things  in  the  Levant.  His  lively  interests,  his 
linguistic  gifts  and  his  compelling  friendliness  were  irresistible  ; 
he  was  liked  wherever  he  went  and  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  whatever  their  race  or  creed.  This  faculty  enabled  him 
to  gain  at  first  hand  information  which  is  not  readily  given  to 
a  Frank  and  a  Giaour.  To  this  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  modern  Levant  he  added  an  amazing  knowledge  of 
the  records  of  the  earlier  travellers,  and  for  many  years  his 
holidays  in  England  were  devoted  to  mastering  the  unpublished 
AISS.  of  Levantine  travel  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  The  fruit  of  this  dual  equipment  is  to  be  seen  in  the  very 
important  work  upon  Transferences.  His  knowledge  of  the 
travellers'  records  enables  him  to  trace  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  rival  religions  at  specific  holy  places  in  a  definite  chrono- 
logical series.  A  good  deal  of  hypothesis  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  transference  of  Pagan  to  Christian  and  Christian  to 
Mohammedan  cults,  which  is  at  present  lightly  accepted,  is 
shattered  by  a  remorseless  statement  of  specific  facts.  And 
for  the  wider  study  of  religious  contacts  Hasluck's  researches 
have  a  definite  value  providing,  as  they  do,  the  analogy  of 
ascertained  facts  in  a  particular  area.  This  Hasluck  himself 
realised.  During  his  last  three  years  of  indomitable  struggle 
with  a  fatal  illness  in  France  and  Switzerland,  he  read  widely 
on  the  hagiology  and  local  cults  of  Western  Europe.  His 
letters  to  his  friends  were  full  of  penetrating  suggestions  in- 
spired by  his  excursion  into  this  new  field  and  indications  of 
the  problems,  which  the  application  of  the  principles  derived 
from  his  study  of  the  local  cults  of  the  Near  East  suggested  or 
solved.  But  illness,  which  could  not  dull  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  prohibited  the  physical  latbour  of  working  out  his  material 
in  detail  and  except  for  a  few  brief  fragments  this,  which  would 
have  been  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  of  all, 
remained  "unwritten. 
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"  A  wider  circle  than  that  of  his  personal  friends  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  not  all  the  labours  of  which  the  series  of 
articles  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  were  the 
first  fruits,  have  perished.  Under  present  conditions  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  delay  in  publication,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  bulk  of  MS.  material  which  demands  a  thorough 
survey.  But  it  is  already  evident  that  among  his  papers  there 
is  much  work  which  is  practically  finished,  and  the  whole  is 
in  the  competent  hands  of  Mrs.  Hasluck,  who,  in  accordance 
with  his  expressed  wishes,  will  be  helped  in  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  press  by  a  few  intimate  friends  interested  in 
particular  sides  of  Hasluck's  wide  range  of  studies." 

Miss  Mabel  Peacock,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Lucy  Peacock 
of  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  and  later  of  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  published  the  following  works  :  An  Index  of 
Royalists  whose  estates  were  confiscated  during  the  Commonivealth. 
1879  ;  Tales  and  Rhymes  in  the  Lindsey  Folk-speech,  1886, 
written  conjointly  with  her  brother  Max,  but  published  in  his 
sister's  name  ;  Tales  fra  Linkishire,  1889.  She  also  edited  a 
reprint  of  Bunyan's  Holy  War  and  Heavenly  Footman,  1892, 
with  full  introduction  and  notes  ;  Lincolnshire  Tales,  1897  ; 
Lincolnshire  Rhymes,  1907.  Finally,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Gutch,  Lincolnshire  County  Folklore,  1908.  She  was  for  very 
many  years  a  contributor  to  Folk-Lore,  and  has  left  a  large 
collection  of  notes  and  some  chapters  of  another  book  on 
Lincolnshire  customs  and  folklore  which  she  had  hoped  to 
finish  during  the  coming  winter. 

A  keen  naturalist  and  county  lover,  with  a  lively  play  of 
humour,  ^liss  Peacock  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large  number 
of  friends. 


ERRATA. 

"Vol.  xxxi.  p.  109,  note  2,  Professor  E.  J.  Gwynn  points  out  that  "  Ailill  Erann 
god  of  the  bolg  ga  "  is  taken  from  a  corrupt  text,  and  should 
be  read  "of  the  diabul  gai "  or  two  pronged  dart. 

p.  Ill,  line  18,  read  "  Oilioll." 

p.  112,  add  to  end  of  paragraph,  line  22,  "and  had  nine  war 
chariots  of  his  own." 

p.  118,  'Y\\Qfour  horse  chariot  (like  that  of  Nudens)  gave  the  name 
to  Anroth  of  his  line  {Coir  Anm.  p.  291). 

p.  120,  note  4,  substitute  '■'•  Brit,  Acad.'''  1910,  p.  292. 

p.  123,  end  of  line  19,  for  "  South  "  read  "  South-West." 

p.  237,  line  23,  for  "Mrs.  John  Borland"  read  "Eileen  Boland." 
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